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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

December  29,  1904. 

With  the  present  issue  School  enters  upon  the 
second  year  of  its  existence.  Its  late  editor  has 
guided  its  infant  footsteps  with  care  and  tender 
interest,  and  has  been  rewarded  by  seeing  it  step 
confidently  forward  into  the  arena  of  educational 
criticism.  His  successor  would  like  to  acknowledge, 
as  his  first  act  on  taking  up  the  editorial  pen,  the 
kind  assistance  and  good  advice  that  Mr.  Laurie 
Magnus  has  readily  and  spontaneously  given  : 
and  he  hopes  that  the  friends  that  the  paper  has 
already  won  will  e.xtend  to  himself  the  indulgence 
which  such  a  change  may  call  for. 

The  Headmasters'  Conference  met  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  in  its  new  home  at  Horsham,  on  Thursday, 
December  22.  In  spite  of  a  remark  of  an  irreverent 
assistant  master — that  this  was  the  place  to  which 
the  augurs  had  come  to  wink  at  one  another— there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  resolutions  passed  by  this  body 
carry  the  greatest  weight  in  the  educational  world,  if 


for  this  reason  alone,  that  our  legislators  pay  more 
attention  to  them  than  to  the  opinions  of  anybody 
else.  The  weather  conditions  contributed  to  rather  a 
scratch  meeting,  as  the  fog  was  such  that  many  were 
prevented  from  attending,  and  others  arrived  late  ; 
besides  which  the  programme  had  to  be  rearranged. 
The  first  question  discussed  was  a  proposal  arising 
out  of  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  connection  with  the  training  of  pupil  teachers. 
Everybody  has  seen  for  some  time  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  half-time  system  for  student- 
teachers  in  elementary  schools,  in  rural  districts 
especially.  It  was  even  asserted  that  the  matter 
has  been  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
county,  councils  have  already,  in  many  instances, 
built  their  own  schools  in  competition  with  existing 
secondaiy  schools,  thus  frustrating  the  object  of 
the  Act,  which  is  to  give  intending  teachers  m 
elementary  institutions  some  experience  of  the 
life  and  influence  of  a  public  secondary  school. 
A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  deal  with- 
the  difficulties  involved,  but  it  was  evident  that 
the  meeting  considered  that  the  probable  solution 
lay  in  the  likelihood  of  boys  with  a  true  secondary 
training  being  induced  to  take  masterships  m 
elementary   schools.     The   President   said   that   in 
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his  own  experience  this  policy  had  been  very 
successful  in  one  or  two  instances  ;  and  all  will 
admit  that  the  example  of  the  late  Professor  Withers 
might,  with  advantage,  be  copied  by  more  of  the 
rising  generation. 

The  next  resolution,  which  ought  to  have  been 
the  first  of  the  Conference,  dealt  with  leaving 
certificates,  a  subject  discussed  at  some  length 
elsewhere  in  this  paper.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  simplification 
of  the  examinations,  but  against  the  division  of 
responsibility  implied  in  the  appointment  of  both 
an  inside  and  outside  examiner  and  a  consequent 
dual  system  of  marking.  One  speaker  pointed 
out  that  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Headmasters'  Conference  to  legislate  for  other 
people  ;  and  that  whereas  much  of  the  business 
presented  for  their  consideration  by  the  Board  of 
Education  affected  them  but  little,  it  might  matter 
a  good  deal  to  others  who  were  not  represented. 
No  doubt  there  is  much  sense  in  this  criticism,  as 
the  best  of  our  public  schools,  entrenched  behind 
their  ancient  and  time-honoured  curricula,  do  not 
deal  with  entrance  examinations  for  professional 
careers,  and  care  very  little  for  them.  Nevertheless, 
the  general  principle  of  simplifying  this  multitudinous 
maze  of  examinations  is  gaining  ground,  and  no 
doubt  some  practical  method  of  accomplishing  this 
object  will  be  devised  ;  and  the  opinions  uttered  in 
its  favour  by  the  Headmasters'  Conference  will  help 
it  on  its  way.  Detailed  information  will  be  collected 
on  the  various  points  raised,  and  possibly  something 
will  be  done  before  very  long — a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished. 

How  long  is  Oxford  to  be  allowed  to  monopolise 
the  Colonies  ?  Rhodes  scholars  have  arrived  in 
large  numbers,  and  without  actually  setting  the 
Isis  on  fire  have  made  a  very  good  impression. 
Now  we  hear  that  two  South  African  millionaires 
have  subsidised  a  professorship  of  Colonial  History, 
and  no  doubt  other  centres  of  education  would  not 
object  to  have  similar  benefactions. 

From  Boston  the  news  comes  that  Benjamin 
Franklin's  fund  of  a  hundred  years  ago  has  realised 
a  fabulous  sum,  and  is  to  be  doubled  by  Mr.  Carnegie 
for  educational  purposes.  Individual  gifts  of  this 
sort  are  very  acceptable,  but  it  would  be  very  much 
better  if  education  were  not  obliged  to  go  round 
cap  in  hand  asking  for  alms. 


The  study  of  geography  is  apparently  at  last 
about  to  receive  the  attention  that  is  obviously  due 
to  so  important  a  subject.  It  is  amazing  to  reflect 
upon  the  very  subsidiary  position  that  it  has  taken 
in  the  curricula  of  our  schools  for  many  years  past  : 
and  almost  as  strange  is  the  unpalatable  method 
in  which  it  has  been  presented  by  many  of  the 
conventional  text-books.  Practical  schoolmasters 
know  that  no  lesson  can  be  made  so  interesting  or 
stimulating :  the  trouble  has  usually  been  that 
in  the  crowded  state  of  our  ordinary  scheme  of 
school  work  geography  has  been  relegated  to  a  very 
inferior  position  in  the  time  table.  It  is  no  exagge- 
ration to  say  that  in  the  majority  of  public  schools 
it  has  existed  for  a  long  time  more  or  less  on 
sufferance.  It  is  reputed  to  possess  little  "  educa- 
tional value  "  :  and  if  it  consists  of  a  congeries 
of  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  facts,  this  comment 
is  undoubtedly  true.  Professor  Mackinder  has 
been  drawing  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  new 
scheme  of  geographical  teaching  by  visual  methods, 
which  will  impress  upon  the  pupil  the  realities 
of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  Beyond  question  a 
series  of  lectures  on  places  and  countries  which  the 
lecturer  has  visited,  and  which  he  can  depict  either 
by  lantern  slides  or  by  word  pictures,  possesses  a 
substantial  value ;  but  we  hope  that  too  much  em- 
phasis will  not  be  laid  on  the  "  limelight "  method 
of  instruction.  It  is  not  enough  to  learn  that 
London  is  a  mighty  city  on  the  Thames  :  the  real 
problem  is  to  find  out  why  it  is  there,  and  to  what 
it  owes  its  greatness.  Great  principles  of  economic 
truth  underlie  almost  every  single  fact  of  commercial 
geography,  and  when  once  these  are  grasped  it 
becomes  quite  bewildering  in  its  interest.  Granted 
that  England  possesses  an  empire  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets  :  the  intelligent  pupil  will  learn  in  the 
course  of  a  properly  organised  scheme  of  lessons 
why  such  an  empire  exists,  and  why  we,  and  not 
some  other  nation,  succeeded  in  establishing  it. 
We  only  utter  this  as  a  warning  to  the  many  imi- 
tators who  are  sure  to  follow  the  excellent  lead 
of  Professor  Mackinder :  pictures  are  good,  but 
they  are  not  everything. 

No  sensible  person  is  likely  to  grumble  at  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  scholarship  scheme 
of  the  London  Education  Committee.  Money 
spent  on  education  is  a  very  sound  investment, 
and  much  more  remunerative  than  that  which  is 
lavished  on  elaborate  buildings  designed  to  house 
the  pupils.     Now  that  we  find  expenditure  develop- 
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ing  along  these  sensible  lines,  perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  more  of  it  may  go  where  it  is 
quite  as  much  needed— to  the  teacher  who  is  to 
train  these  future  geniuses.  But  to  return— the 
scheme  has  some  admirable  points.  First  we  should 
put  the  abohtion  of  the  competitive  examination 
as  the  preliminary  test,  and  its  necessary  corollary 
of  not  absolutely  limiting  the  number  of  scholar- 
ships. A  most  useful  feature  is  the  maintenance 
allowance,  which  will  tend  to  prevent  parents 
withdrawing  promising  children  into  the  wage- 
earning  world  when  they  might  be  developing  their 
brains  for  the  good  of  society,  and  may  also  serve  to 
eliminate  those  class  distinctions  that  so  often 
mar  the  translation  of  a  poor  scholar  to  a  higher 
sphere.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  scheme  is 
evidently  directed  towards  increasing  the  supply  of 
teachers,  and  that  provision  is  made  for  the 
addition  of  many  more  girls  than  boys  to  the 
list.  Quite  apart  from  the  marked  aptitude  that 
ladies  have  for  teaching  (usually  far  beyond  that 
of  the  average  man)  it  is  a  fact  that  females  are 
even  now  much  more  numerous  than  males  in 
the  teaching  profession,  in  spite  of  the  so-called 
"  wastage  "  due  to  matrimony.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  as  if  we  had  at  last  a  workable  method  of 
connecting  the  lower  stratum  of  the  educational 
world  with  the  higher  plane  of  the  University. 


Considering  that  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
was  issued  in  1864,  wherein  it  was  stated  clearly 
that  the  avoirdupois  ounce  and  pound  would 
henceforth  be  adopted  in  pharmacy,  it  is  surprising 
that,  after  a  lapse  of  forty  years,  neither  the  pubhc, 
the  compilers  of  arithmetical  works,  nor  the  pub- 
lishers of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  exercise-books 
which  are  put  into  the  hands  of  school  children, 
seem  to  have  grasped  the  fact  that  the  apothecaries' 
ounce  and  pound  weights  are  quite  obsolete. 
Because  the  smaller  apothecaries'  weights  are  still 
made  use  of,  that  is  no  reason  for  reproducing 
the  full  table  without  a  word  of  explanatory  com- 
ment. The  writer  has  before  him  a  copy  of  a  stan- 
dard arithmetical  work,  published  many  years 
after  the  weights  in  question  came  to  be  disused. 
Yet  this  contains  several  exercises  in  which  the 
pupil  is  required  to  turn  the  apothecaries'  pound 
into  ounces,  and  vice  versa.  This  unreasonable 
method  of  teaching  in  youth  what  has  to  be  un- 
learned in  the  future,  is  ill-calculated  to  assist 
Great    Britain    in    her   stern    competition   for   the 


world's  commerce.  The  Board  of  Education  should 
take  steps  to  remedy  it  once  and  for  all,  and  dis- 
abuse numbers  of  the  erroneous  impression  that 
medicines  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  twelve  ounces 
to  the  pound,  apothecaries'  weight,  instead  of  on 
that  of  the  imperial  standard  weight  of  sixteen 
ounces  avoirdupois. 

The  perennial  problem  of  how  to  award  com- 
missions in  the  Army  has  again  cropped  up.  The 
Army  Council  has  decided  to  increase  the  number 
of  commissions  allotted  to  University  candidates, 
who  will  be  required  to  pass  in  military  as  well  as 
academic  subjects  during  their  period  of  University 
life.  Candidates  may  graduate  in  any  of  the 
current  subjects  of  examination,  with  the  exception 
of  theology,  medicine,  music  and  commerce  ;  and 
first-class  honours  will  ensure  the  addition  of  a 
year  of  seniority  to  the  successful  officer.  They 
must  do  three  years'  work  as  University  students, 
and  obtain  besides  a  "  proficiency  "  certificate  in  a 
military  examination,  after  attachment  to  a  Regular 
unit  for  six  weeks  in  each  of  two  consecutive 
years,  or  twelve  weeks  in  one  year.  Militia 
or  Yeomanry  candidates  can  count  two  trainings 
with  their  respective  corps  as  equivalent  to  one 
period  of  six  weeks  with  the  regular  forces.  On 
the  whole  it  looks  as  if  the  reform  were  to  be 
commended.  Most  University  men  have  enough 
leisure  to  spend  a  portion  of  it  on  reading  military 
subjects  and  undergoing  military  training  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  proposed  change  will  improve 
the  general  standard  of  intelligence,  never  too  high, 
required  of  candidates  for  commissions.  London 
University  has  already  adopted  the  scheme,  and 
has  issued  a  syllabus  embodying  the  War  Office 
regulations. 

In  his  interesting  lecture  on  "  the  school  in  some 
of  its  relations  to  social  organisation  and  to  national 
life"  Professor  Sadler  admirably  summed  up  the  needs 
of  modern  education.  He  said  that  what  we  wanted 
was  a  "  combination  of  the  zeal  and  venturesome- 
ness  of  American  educational  effort,  and  of  German 
carefulness  in  methods  of  teaching,  with  the  British 
insight  into  the  necessity  of  manual  and  corporate 
training  as  elements  in  education,  and  the  British 
preference  for  that  kind  of  education  which  made 
children  sensitive  to  the  sacred  claims  and  deeper 
needs  that  he  behind  the  mask  of  merely  mundane 
things." 
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The  Proper  Function 
of  Examinations 


One  would  imagine,  looking  at  the  signs  of  the 
times,  that  the  spacious  age  of  examinations  is 
now  practically  at  an  end.  Succeeding  the  age  of 
patronage,  and  coincident  with  the  general  intro- 
duction of  a  state-aided  system  of  elementary 
education,  there  came  a  time  when  everything 
was  done  by  means  of  examinations.  The  progress 
of  scholars  practically  from  their  infancy  was 
tested  thereb}' ;  the  value  of  teachers  was  estimated 
by  the  examination  results  which  they  could  produce 
from  their  pupils,  and  entrance  into  every  position 
to  which  emolument  was  attached  came  solely 
through  the  gate  of  examination.  Now  we  have  the 
reaction.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  addressing 
technical  students  at  Eastbourne,  denounced  the 
"  intolerable  tyranny  of  educational  examinations." 
It  is  not,  by  the  way,  quite  obvious  what  except 
for  the  sake  of  alliteration  he  meant  by  introducing 
the  word  "  Educational  "  before  examination.  Pos- 
sibly he  has  heard  of  some  kind  of  examination 
which  is  merely  "Instructional,"  and  which  he 
still  regards  with  favour.  The  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
in  a  less  sweeping  manner,  has  been  telling  the 
British  Association  that  he  would  like  to  see,  at  any 
rate  in  the  higher  grades  of  education,  the  abolition 
of  the  purely  pass  examination,  leaving  presumably 
still  in  existence  all  those  examinations  which  tend 
to  differentiate  one  student  from  another,  and 
thereby  introduce  in  a  limited  degree  a  competitive 
principle.  The  Board  of  Education  on  its  part  has, 
of  course,  as  a  Board,  done  nothing  as  yet,  but  it 
has  allowed  its  Consultative  Committee  to  circulate 
for  criticism  (possibly  hoped  by  the  Board  to  be 
mainly  destructive),  a  scheme  for  certain  universal 
school  examinations,  to  which,  however,  the  term 
"  Leaving-Certificate  "  is  not  to  be  applied,  but  which 
are  to  swallow  up  at  any  rate  all  the  other  examina- 
tions, either  used  by  schools  to  test  their  Upper  Boys, 
or  which  form  the  entrance  passports  to  most 
of  the  more  or  less  learned  professions. 

Meanwhile,  a  step  more  subtle  but  still  more 
effectual  is  being  taken  at  the  instance  of  those 
who  now  direct  the  policy  of  South   Kensington 


that  the  system  of  payment  by  examination  results 
found  its  last  refuge.  But  a  movement  arose 
which  compelled  South  Kensington  to  substitute 
(at  any  rate  as  the  criterion  upon  which  the  assess- 
ment of  its  grants  would  depend)  a  system  of 
inspection  instead  of  examination.  Henceforth 
South  Kensington  determined  that  as  its  day  for 
ruling  by  examinations  has  come  to  an  end,  so  far 
as  possible  no  one  else  should  step  into  its  shoes ; 
consequently  the  secondary  schools  under  South 
Kensington's  inspection  are  being  gradually  in- 
fluenced to  drop  all  those  examinations  whicli 
either  might  give  as  a  result  an  independent  verdict 
on  the  state  of  the  schools,  or  might  tend  to  set  up 
a  type  of  school  not  recognised  as  orthodox  by  the 
Board,  because  showing  a  tendency  to  develop  in 
some  original  direction  in  harmony  with  certain 
outside  examinations.  As  an  instance  of  this,  it 
was  mentioned  in  Parliament  the  other  day  that 
the  Board  is  now  trying  to  bring  to  an  end  Lady 
Warwick's  secondary  school  at  Dunmow,  an  in- 
stitution which  it  had  previously  praised  and 
supported,  simply  because  it  is  not  up  to  the  present 
orthodox  literary  standard,  but  is  trying  to  develop 
secondary  education  for  a  purely  rural  district  in 
harmony  with  examining  bodies  and  others  interested 
in  the  spread  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The 
subtlety  of  this  movement  by  the  Board  will  be 
apparent  when  one  recognises  the  innate  distaste  of 
the  ordinary  headmaster  to  all  examinations  not 
purely  academic  and  not  conferring  upon  the 
school  some  sort  of  glamour  derived  from  a  con- 
nection with  the  old  Universities.  Naturally  also, 
the  "  premature  specialisation "  denunciation  so 
popular  now  with  educational  persons  who  have  no 
particular  talent  for  any  particular  subject  is  being 
worked  for  all  it's  worth  in  the  same  connection. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  article  to  look  a  little 
behind  all  this  anti-examinational  movement,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  consider  a  few  special  types  of 
examination  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
after  all  there  may  be  some  use  for  at  any  rate  some 
of  the  existing  examinations,  if  not  for  them  all. 

Let  us  leave  out  of  sight  for  the  moment  those 
purely  competitive  examinations  which  affect  but 
a  few  scholars  at  a  time  in  any  given  school,  and 
which,  as  they  are  intended  to  deal  with  and  place 
in    competition    for    scholarships    or    other    public 


South   Kensington  was  once    the    headquarters   of  posts  individuals  drawn  from  a  wide  area,  can  never 

the  examinational  theory.     Not  so  very  long    ago  be  superseded  by  a  system  of  inspection.     It  will  be 

nothing  was  done  by  or  from  South   Kensington  granted  that  any  wide  extension  of  the  system  (which 

except  by  means  of  an  examination.     It  was  there  may  possibly  work  fairly  well  in  a  restricted  local 
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area)  by  which  the  London  County  Council  awards 
its  major  scholarships  by  means  of  a  selection 
based  upon  public  and  private  enquiries  into  the 
candidate's  record,  is  not  one  which  is  likely  to 
generally  commend  itself  even  to  the  most  advanced 
refonners.  Looking  then  at  examinations  which 
affect  a  considerable  section  of  a  school,  these  are 
naturally  of  two  kinds,  general  and  special.  Upon 
this  point  one  must  lay  emphasis.  A  general 
examination  may  be  held,  up  to  a  certain  standard, 
for  any  horizontal  section  in  a  school,  and  may  test 
not  only  how  far  the  pupils  in  that  section  are  up  to 
that  examination  standard  in  the  various  subjects 
concerned,  but  at  the  same  time  show  how  one  pupil 
in  the  section  compares  with  another.  Of  such  a 
nature  are  the  various  Local  examinations  and  to 
some  extent  the  London  Matriculation.  Of  such 
a  nature  also  must  be  the  two  school  certilicate 
examinations  dealing  with  the  top  and  upper 
middle  forms  of  a  school  which  are  proposed  by  the 
Consultative  Board  for  general  adoption.  Now, 
as  regards  any  of  these  general  examinations,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  by  what  other  means  the  teachers, 
or  still  more  the  outside  public,  can  arrive  at  any 
definite  knowledge  as  to  the  success  or  otherwise 
of  their  teaching  efforts.  It  is  true  that  an  Inspector 
hearing  a  teacher  give  a  lesson,  then  putting  certain 
questions  himself  to  certain  of  the  children  and 
finally  studying  the  note-books  of  the  work  done 
during  the  past  session,  can  arrive  at  a  pretty  fair 
knowledge  as  to  how  far  the  teaching  is  on  the  right 
lines,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  at  the  same 
time  he  gets  any  accurate  idea  as  to  how  far  pupils 
are  profiting  by  it,  while  of  course  the  exact  relative 
progress  of  one  pupil  compared  with  another  is  not 
in  any  way  tested  by  such  a  procedure. 

In  the  report  of  the  Consultative  Board  with ' 
reference  to  the  proposal  to  make  universal  cer- 
tain general  examinations,  there  is  given  a  list 
of  those  examinations  which  it  is  proposed  should 
be  abolished  and  merged  in  the  general  examination. 
These  are  :  Pharmaceutical  Society,  Incorporated 
Law  Society,  Royal  Institution  of  British  Archi- 
tects, Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Institution  of 
Actuaries,  Institution  of  Chartered  Accountants, 
and  Society  of  Accountants. 

Now,  although  the  names  of  these  various  bodies 
suggest  to  the  unitiated  that  the  examinations  are 
of  a  special  nature,  this  is  not  so.  Every  one  of 
these  examinations  is  simply  a  "  Preliminary." 
It  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  test  the  capacity 
of  the  candidate  for  becoming  a  useful  member  of 


the  profession  for  which  it  is  the  entrance ;  in  fact 
the  most  unsuitable  persons  for  any  given  profession 
as  tested  in  the  final  examination  for  that  profession, 
might  pass  with  the  greatest  distinction  in  the 
preliminary  examination.  Again  there  is  no  reason 
why,  for  instance,  the  passing  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society's  examination  should  not  be  accepted  as  a 
satisfactory  test  of  the  fitness  of  an  individual  to 
proceed  to  the  profession  of  a  lawyer,  engineer,  or 
accountant.  The  reason  is  that  every  one  of  these 
examinations  is  of  a  general  character,  and  is  intended 
to  test  whether  the  person  desirous  of  entering  a 
learned  profession  has  previously  acquired  a  sound 
generafsecondary  education.  Hence  such  examina- 
tions have  no  right  to  be  attached  to  particular 
professions  and  labelled  with  their  names,  as  they 
have  no  more  to  do  with  one  profession  than  another. 
They  only  show,  just  as  does  a  matriculation  exami- 
nation, that  there  has  been  satisfactory  teaching  in 
the  secondary  stage  of  the  candidate's  work,  and 
that  he  is  thereby  fitted  to  proceed  to  a  specialised 
examination  in  the  tertiary  or  professional  stage  of 
his  education. 

One  would  have  imagined  that  any  person 
acquainted  with  education  generally,  would  have 
recognised  that  there  is  an  entirely  different  function 
for  which  examinations  are  needed,  besides  the 
general  one  indicated  above.  One  has  not  yet  heard 
it  suggested  even  in  South  Kensington  that  the 
time  has  also  come  for  abolishing  the  final  law  and 
the  final  medical  examinations,  or  for  presenting 
persons  with  degrees  in  chemistry,  electricity  or 
engineering  without  any  examination  at  all.  Yet 
when  one  comes  to  apply  at  an  earlier  age  and  to  a 
different  class  the  same  test,  namely,  the  necessity 
for  a  special  examination  at  the  end  of  the  school 
or  college  career  as  the  case  may  be,  for  proving  the 
possession  of  that  knowledge  which  is  actually  to 
be  used  in  after  life,  there  arises  at  once  a  universal 
outcry  to  abolish  everything  of  the  kind,  because  it 
is  likely  to  hamper  the  work  of  the  school.  The 
assumption  here,  of  course,  is  that  our  first  grade, 
and  to  a  much  greater  extent  our  second  grade 
schools,  do  not  finish  the  school  education  of  the 
great  majority  of  their  pupils,  and  therefore  have 
no  responsibility  for  equipping  them  for  after  life. 
This  assumption  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

The  great  majority  of  the  schools  which  are  now 
coming  into  existence,  and  many  of  those  which  are 
being  reorganised,  are  intended  to  do  what  the 
higher  grade  schools  of    the    past    did  with  such 
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success  (as  long  as  they  confined  themselves  to 
their  legitimate  business),  viz.  :  prepare  boys  of 
sixteen  or  thereabouts  for  actual  positions  in  life, 
whether  it  be  connected  with  business,  trades,  or 
the  middle   grades   of  agricultural  work. 

Now,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  employers 
when  asked  to  take  into  their  business  young 
persons  of  this  age,  will  accept  the  verdict  of  a 
purely  preliminary  examination.  They  cannot  afford 
to  have  those  whom  the}'  take  on  without  any 
apprenticeship  fee,  wasting  the  first  few  years  of 
their  business  life  in  learning  all  the  principles  of 
that  business.  They  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
at  any  rate,  the  novice  shall  have  passed  some 
examinations  which  prove  that  the  choice  of  a 
business  or  trade  has  not  been  absolutely  haphazard, 
but  that  he  has  acquainted  himself  with  the  general 
lines  of  the  work  which  he  is  supposed  to  take  up, 
and  considers  himself  or  is  considered  suitable  for  it. 

Many  of  our  large  public  schools  have  recognised 
this  principle,  and  have  started  Civil  Service  or 
engineering  departments  actually  in  the  school 
for  preparing  those  humbler  scholars,  who  are 
leaving  early,  for  taking  up  a  clerkship  in  the 
Civil  Service  or  the  position  of  a  mechanical 
engineer. 

Just  in  the  same  way,  the  second  grade  schools 
ought  to  recognise  that  the  vast  majority  of  their 
scholars  are  of  the  stamp  who  must  leave  early  to 
go  out  into  some  kind  of  trade  or  business  life,  and 
that  a  very  large  section  of  the  schools  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  preparing  them  for  it.  But  it  is  just 
this  type  of  school  which  stands  on  its  dignity  in 
these  matters,  and  thinks  that  it  is  raising  its  grade 
by  refusing  to  cater  for  the  class  of  persons  for 
whom  it  is  established.  This  sort  of  thing  commends 
itself  to  South  Kensington,  but  should  be  stamped 
out  by  the  local  authorities. 

Now,  granted  that  there  is  a  class  of  person 
whose  knowledge  required  to  be  tested  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age  by  a  special  examination,  and 
tliat  it  is  the  duty  of  the  second  grade  school  to 
prepare  for  such  examination,  let  us  turn  for  a 
moment  to  the  examinations  themselves,  and  see 
how  far  they  meet  or  can  meet  the  situation. 

In  the  first  j)lacc,  it  is  essential  that  these  exami- 
nations should  recognise  that  it  is  their  business  to 
supplement  and  not  supplant  the  general  or  acade- 
mic examination  to  the  whole  school  ;  just  as  the 
University  or  other  academic  bodies  are  unfit  to 
deal  with  the  .special  examinations,  so  the  special 
examining    bodies,   whether    they  deal   with  agri- 


cultural, horticultural  or  commercial  work,  or  the 
principles  of  trades,  must  recognise  that  they 
are  unfit  for  dealing  with  the  general  subjects  on 
the  broad  lines  on  which  they  ought  to  be  treated. 

To  take  an  instance,  just  as  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute,  a  very  special  examining  body 
of  a  non-academic  character,  does  not  itself  set 
papers  to  test  whether  a  candidate  in  a  trade  subject 
has  that  preliminary  knowledge  of  sciences  and 
arts  which  is  essential  for  him  before  he  can  make 
satisfactory  progress  with  his  technology,  so  it  is 
equally  unnecessary  and  imdesirable  for  a  com- 
mercial or  agricultural  examining  body  to  test 
a  candidate's  knowledge  of  any  subject,  however 
much  a  necessary  part  of  a  liberal  education,  which 
does  not  bear  very  directly  on  commerce  or  agri- 
culture, as  the  case  may  be. 

For  the  Roj^al  Horticulture  Society  to  set  a  pre- 
liminary paper  in  French  (which  it  does  not  do) 
is  as  wrong  as  for  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  set  a  paper  in  chemistry  (which  it  does  do). 

On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  certain  subjects  nominally  the 
same  but  radically  different,  according  to  the  way 
in  which  they  are  treated.  The  French,  for  instance, 
of  the  Cambridge  Locals  is  different  French  alto- 
gether from  that  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  arithmetic  of  the  London  Matriculation  from 
the  arithmetic  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble. 

The  more  old-fashioned  of  the  secondary  school 
masters  prefer  to  teach  and  to  teach  only,  the 
arithmetic  which  they  know  and  which  can  be  given 
and  taken  in  a  purely  mechanical  manner,  without 
any  particular  trouble  on  their  part,  rather  than  the 
arithmetic  which  they  have  not  known  from  their 
infancy,  and  which  demands  serious  thought  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  business  affairs  of  every- 
day life,  if  it  is  to  be  made  intelligible  to  the  pupils. 

When,  however,  such  a  master  is  required  to  teach 
both  in  tlic  same  school,  he  naturally  revolts,  for, 
as  is  well  known,  the  scholar  exists  for  the  school, 
and  not  the  school  for  the  scholar,  according  to  the 
accepted  theory  of  the  day. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  highest  importance  that 
local  authorities  and  others,  not  only  desirous  of 
making  the  teaching  in  the  schools  subserve  those 
high  ideals  which  have  always  been  prominent 
and  therefore  do  not  require  further  attention,  but 
also  determined  that  every  school  should  do  its  best 
to  turn  out  every  scholar  equipped  with  some  useful 
knowledge,    and    more   particularly   those   scholars 
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•who  will  not  have  a  chance  of  a  higher  education, 
should  take  into  consideration  the  position  of  these 
threatened  examinations,  and  by  co-operation  with 
the  examining  bodies,  if  necessary,  prevent  the 
passing  out  of  their  hands  of  one  of  the  few  means 
they  have  of  ensuring  that  the  schools  into  which 
they  pour  vast  sums  of  public  money,  give  them 
some  return  for  their  liberal  subsidies. 


Some  Notes  on  the 
Teaching  of  History 

By  R.  F.  Cholmeley,  M.A. 

In  the  fair  halls  of  learning  history  still  occupies  but  a 
humble  place.  She  sits  below  the  salt,  or  is  even  reduced 
to  pick  up  unconsidered  trifles  from  the  tables  of  the 
proud.  In  other  words,  not  many  people  want  to 
teach  history,  and  of  those  who  do  not  many  are  allowed 
to  ;  and  to  find  a  school  of  any  eminence  in  which  the 
teaching  of  history  is  organised  on  a  definite  plan  one 
would  probably  have  to  go  outside  the  British  Isles. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this  neglect  ;  and  not  all 
of  them  are  discreditable. 

Why  do  we  teach  anybodv  anvthing,  to  begin  with  ? 
The  usual  answer  is  that  we  do  it  for  one  of  two  reasons, 
either  because  it  is  good  to  know,  or  because  it  is  good 
to  learn.  Now  one  of  the  difficulties  with  regard  to 
history  is  that  we  are  not  agreed  why  it  should  be 
taught ;  and  until  we  are  agreed  on  that,  it  is  impossible 
to  agree  how  we  should  teach  it  or  to  whom,  or  how 
much  of  it  we  should  teach,  or,  indeed,  whether  we  should 
teach  it  at  all.  In  the  days  of  accomplishments  it  was 
simple  enough  ;  not  everybody  could  master  Mangnall's 
Questions,  but  everybody  was  expected  to  try,  and 
not  to  be  able  to  rattle  off  the  dates  of  the  Kings  and 
Queens  of  England  was  as  bad  as  not  knowing  how  to 
walk  across  a  room. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  just  now  a  vast  quantity 
of  reflection  is  bestowed  upon  the  aims  and  methods 
of  education,  and  a  great  deal  of  advice  is  bestowed 
upon  teachers.  Whatever  else  we  may  gain  from  it  all, 
we  can  at  least  see  what  those  who  do  not  themselves 
leach  want  us  to  teach,  and  sometimes  how  they  want 
us  to  do  it  ;  and  even  the  most  unpractical  criticism  may 
be  of  service,  if  only  it  contain  an  idea.  Now  among 
the  things  that  we  find  ourselves  expected  to  teach  more 
and  better  than  before,  History  undoubtedly  finds 
a  place.  Why  ?  The  answer  of  the  patriot  leaps  to 
his  lips.  It  is  disgraceful  not  to  know  of  the  prowess  of 
our  forefathers,  to  feel  no  intelligent  cheerfulness  at 
the  sound  of  the  names  that  have  won  immortality, 
to  grow  up  without  having  heard  of  Alfred,  or  worse 
still  to  grow  up  in  the  belief  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was 
a  great  humorist  who  wTote  a  book  called  The  Wealth 
of  Nations  and  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Acre. 


The  patriot  is  right,  of  course.  Granted  that  you 
can  teach  a  child  history,  it  is  worth  knowing.  But 
the  scientific  educationalist  is  not  altogether  at  one 
with  the  patriot.  His  main  object  is  to  stimulate 
intellectual  interest,  which  he  says  Latin  verses  don't 
do,  and  history  does.  We  may  all  sympathise  with 
his  main  object ;  but  while  we  admit  that  intellectual 
interest  is  to  be  desired,  and  that  a  subject  is  a  good 
subject  so  far  as  it  stimulates  it,  we  shall  do  well  to 
remember  that  intellectual  interest  is  a  special  kind 
of  interest,  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  a  subject 
interesting  to  a  child  without  that  child's  intellect 
having  anything  at  all  to  do  with  it. 

It  is  really  a  serious  question  how  far  history  can 
be  taught  to  the  young  as  an  intellectual  subject,  and 
if  it  can  be  so  taught,  how  far  the  interest  of  it  matters. 
The   intellectual  part  of  early  education  deals  chiefly 
with  problems  ;   from  the  mud  pie  to  the  Greek  epigram 
the  scholar  may  be  employed  in  hardly  anything  but 
the   putting  together   of   different   kinds   of   pieces   in 
order  to  make  something  out  of  them.     He  learns,  in 
order  to  make  ;    grammar,   that  he   may  compose  or 
translate  ;  axioms,  that  he  may  demonstrate  ;  formulae, 
that    he    may    bring    about    evil-smelling    explosions. 
That  is  the  early  stage  ;    and  it  is  difficult  to  fit  history 
into  it.     For  one  thing,  the  chief  practical  lesson  of 
history  is  that  no  two  events  are  alike,  and  that  there 
are  no  rules  of  the  game.     So  that  examiner  who  asked 
"  If    King   Alfred   were    ahve   now,   which  side   would 
he  probably  take  in  politics  ?  "  was  very  justly  rebuked 
by  the  answer  that  "  King  Alfred,  if  ahve  now,  would 
be  much  too  old  to  take  any  part  in  politics,"  because 
he  was  trying  to  do  the  very  thing  which  history  will 
not  allow — to  apply  its  lessons.     "  On  ne    refait    pas 
aujourd'hui   avec   hier."     Intellectual   interest   is   con- 
cerned with  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  and  in 
history  these  are  generally  too  subtle  and  compUcated 
for  young  minds  ;    it  is  not  knowledge  that  they  want 
to  get  out  of  history,  though  they  may  think  so  ;    it  is 
fun.     They  like  to  be  told  what  people  did,  if  they  did 
entertaining  things  ;   and  they  hke  to  make  great  moral 
distinctions,  and  have  a  stage  peopled  with  heroes  and 
villains  ;     whereas   the   scientific   historian   takes    very 
little  interest  in  morals,  and  spends  a  great  part  of  his 
time  in  destroying  the  evidence  for  all  the  entertaining 
stories.     It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  for 
children — and   how   long   childhood   lasts  ! — history  as 
an    intellectual    training    is    impossible.     The    intellect 
can    only    be    trained   through   scientific   studies,    and 
history  is  not  a  science,  whatever  its  professors  may  say  ; 
there  is  too  much  human  nature  in  it.     Consequently 
the   only  justification   for  teaching   children   anything 
but  the  beggarly  elements  of  history  must  be  found 
in  the  interests  that  are  not  intellectual,  but  sentimental 
or  artistic  ;    and  a  child  who  is  made  to  learn  history 
without  being  made  to  hke  it  is  wasting  time  worse  than 
it  could  be  wasted  on  a  treadmill.     History,  if  dull, 
is  deadly.     Geography  can,  with  care,  be  made  as  dull 
as   history,   but   it   is   never  so   demoralising,   because 
there  are  both  Science  and  Art  in  it ;   to  children  under 
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ten,  indeed,  it  is  only  through  and  with  geography 
that  history  can  be  taught  at  all.  Geography  must 
accompany  history  at  any  age  ;  but  for  young  children 
geography  must  lead,  not  merely  because  it  is  absurd 
to  talk  about  the  battle  of  Hastings  without  knowing 
where  Hastings  is,  but  because  geography  has  that 
great  advantage  of  a  scientific  subject,  the  possibility 
of  experiment. 

The  first  real  historical  lesson  should  be  the  mak- 
ing of  a  map  for  oneself.  Hardly  any  child  fails  to 
find  that  interesting,  if  the  difficulties  are  properly 
adjusted  to  the  ability  of  brain  and  fingers  ;  and  it  has 
the  double  advantage  of  associating  the  subject  with 
something  that  the  learner  has  actually  done,  eye  and 
hand  together,  and  of  presenting  the  permanent  scene 
of  it  all  to  the  imagination,  before  the  actors  come  on 
with  their  often  bewildering  exits  and  entrances. 

It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  educational 
subjects  are  valuable  just  in  proportion  as  they  afford 
the  opportunity  for  doing  things,  and  that  teachers  are 
valuable  in  proportion  as  they, understand  and  practise 
the  art  of  letting  their  pupils  do  them  for  themselves. 
With  young  children  this  is  not  difficult,  because  they 
take  a  long  time  to  do  things,  and  because  their  interest 
in  what  they  do,  if  once  aroused  at  all,  is  insatiable  ; 
but  most  of  us  are  occupied  with  children  of  a  larger 
growth  than  this,  in  whom  we  may  admit,  without  being 
as  downhearted  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  that  the  critical 
faculty  is  apt  to  be  more  in  view  than  the  creative 
instinct,  while  the  longer  hours  and  more  elaborate 
organisation  of  their  work  combine  to  make  their 
interest  in  it  calm  rather  than  passionate. 

The  teaching  of  history  to  boys  in  the  lower  forms 
of  a  public  school,  i.e.,  to  boys  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  fifteen  or  sixteen,  has  difficulties  from 
which  the  earlier  period  is  free.  History  has  now  become 
definitely  a  subordinate  subject,  to  which  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  time-table  is  allotted.  In  this  there  is 
really  very  little  to  complain  of,  since  we  have  arrived 
at  the  stage  when  knowledge  begins  to  be  of  far  less 
importance  than  mind  training,  and  the  study  of  history 
is  not  in  itself  a  good  training  for  the  mind.  In  all 
other  subjects  facts  are  not  only  acquired,  but  applied  ; 
in  history,  with  the  acquisition  of  the  facts  we  have  all 
that  is  to  be  had,  until  mature  experience  begins  to  make 
broad  generalisations  possible.  Consequently,  although 
the  teaching  of  history  intelligently  must  involve 
some  theorising,  some  application  of  laws  of  causation, 
the  part  played  in  it  by  the  learner  is  comparatively 
small ;  and  there  is  a  constant  danger  that  he  will  play 
no  part  at  all,  but  j)lacidly  swallow  what  is  offered 
him  in  the  way  of  commentary  and  explanation,  and 
endure  a  mental  indigestion  with  the  same  stoical  indiffer- 
ence that  he  shows  to  bodily  sufferings  of  the  same 
kind. 

Granted  these  two  difficulties — the  shortness  of  the 
time  usually  allowed  for  teaching,  and  the  dangerous 
tendencies  of  the  subject  itself,  it  remains  to  consider 
by  what  method  these  two  difficulties  may  be  countered, 
and  the  study  of  history  be  made  worth  some  real  atten- 


tion. Shortness  of  time  is  a  hard  fact,  of  which  the 
obvious  thing  to  say  is  that  the  amount  to  be  attempted 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  hours,  and  that  no  great 
quantity  of  result  can  be  expected  from  two  hours  of 
school  time  and  an  hour  and  a  half  of  preparation  per 
week.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  aim  at  good 
quality,  and  in  the  case  of  so  indefinite  a  subject  to 
insist  upon  definite  work. 

One  advantage  history  has  over  the  more  sober 
studies,  that  cursory  treatment  may  be  made  as 
much  of  3J^  minute  attention  to  details.  It  may  be 
made  equally  useful  by  covering  a  great  deal  of 
ground,  not  perhaps  quite  by  the  ordinary  method 
of  novel  reading  —  at  any  rate  the  skipping  should 
be  organised  by  the  teacher — and  by  paying  minute 
attention  to  a  short  period.  If  the  historical  teach- 
ing of  our  schools  were  to  be  organised  from  top  to 
bottom,  as  it  is  in  German  schools  and  the  Girls'  High 
Schools  in  England,  and  if  it  were  possible  for  one 
boy  to  go  through  the  whole  course,  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  have  alternating  schemes  of  outlines  and 
special  periods,  so  that  every  boy  by  the  end  of  his 
time  would  have  taken  a  general  view  of  the  same 
facts  several  times  and  also  made  a  detailed  inspection 
of  several  small  sets  of  facts.  English  history,  for 
instance,  might  be  divided  into  two  or  three  general 
periods,  and  it  might  be  arranged  that  the  term  after 
reading,  say,  from  1603  to  1815,  a  boy  should  spend 
the  whole  time  either  over  the  Rebellion,  or  Jlarl- 
borough's  campaigns,  or  the  career  of  Nelson — or  even 
the  Bank  of  England  and  Whig  finance. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  form  master  has  had  all 
this  settled  for  him,  and  is  in  presence  of  the  enemy — 
boys,  period,  time-table,  text-book  ;  there  is  still  room 
for  plenty  of  tactical  skill.  As  before,  the  first  point 
to  decide  is  the  part  that  geography  is  to  play.  Whether 
geography  be  taught  as  a  separate  subject  or  not  the 
teaching  of  history  cannot  go  on  without  it,  and  the  mere 
hanging  up  of  maps  on  the  walls  is  not  enough.  The 
first  thing  that  the  learner  must  do  is  to  depict  the  scene 
of  whatever  he  is  going  to  read  about ;  and  in  no  case 
is  it  worth  while  to  have  a  bad  map  produced  ;  for  the 
map  is  to  be  the  lexicon  of  the  term's  work. 

When  it  comes  to  dealing  with  the  text-book,  the 
first  question  to  be  settled  is  that  of  the  comparative 
importance  to  be  attached  to  reading  and  to  answering 
questions  ;  the  claims  of  viva  voce  and  written  work  have 
to  be  adjusted  ;  the  extent  to  which  the  teacher  should 
supplement  the  information  or  the  criticism  of  the 
text-book,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  should  give  his 
commentary  and  ensure  attention  to  it,  ought  to  be 
considered. 

Boys  of  the  age  mentioned  above  may  gain  two 
benefits  from  their  history  lessons,  an  e.xercise  in  memory 
and  an  exercise  in  expression  ;  but  the  latter  is  by  far 
the  more  difficult  of  the  two,  and  consequently  in 
teaching  young  boys  much  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  manner  of  asking  questions.  If  a  fact  be  asked 
for,  whether  viva  voce  or  on  paper,  it  should  not  be 
complicated  by  difficulties  of  expression  ;   if  an  e.xercise 
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in  expression  be  wanted,  the  facts  to  be  described 
should  be  the  most  obvious.  The  value  of  viva  voce 
work  to  the  teacher  lies  very  much  in  this,  that  it  helps 
him  to  realise  what  boys  find  hard  or  easy  to  describe  ; 
but,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  method  is  to  compose 
questions  in  such  a  form  that  the  answer  can  be  given 
in  a  word  or  two,  and  for  this  reason.  Except  where 
the  number  of  definite  facts  upon  which  a  class  is  to  be 
examined  is  very  large,  as  in  a  survey  of  the  whole 
term's  work,  viva  voce  questioning  is  the  poorest  way 
of  finding  out  what  the  class  knows,  or,  at  any  rate, 
of  finding  out  what  each  knows  ;  there  are  never  enough 
questions  to  go  round.  But  a  set  of  scientifically 
concocted  questions  will  be  a  most  useful  weapon  in 
driving  the  lesson  home  ;  they  will,  in  fact,  be  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  text,  just  in  the  form  most  calculated 
to  rouse  attention.  The  answer  should  be  obvious, 
it  should  be  the  necessary  last  link  in  a  chain  that  has 
been  unrolled  in  the  sight  of  all,  the  natural  conclusion 
to  a  train  of  thought  which  has  been  so  expressed  by 
the  teacher  that  the  class  could  assimilate  and  make 
it  their  own  as  it  went  along  ;  questions  leading  to 
paradoxes  are  all  very  well  by  way  of  fun  now  and 
then,  but  they  are  essentially  confusing,  and  history 
is  quite  confusing  enough  in  itself. 

For  discovering  whether  a  class  knows  its  work,  and 
how  each  boy  knows  it,  the  written  answer  is  almost 
a  necessity  ;  but  here  again  it  should  be  remembered 
that  a  good  set  of  questions  is  itself  a  lesson.  A  paper 
of  questions,  whether  on  a  few  pages  or  a  hundred, 
should  aim  not  merely  at  eliciting  the  facts,  but 
at  suggesting  ideas  about  them  ;  the  mere  knowledge 
of  hardly  any  fact  is  important  in  itself,  but  the 
understanding  even  of  the  least  important  fact  is  a 
piece  of  education. 

So  far  we  have  considered  chiefly  the  results  to  be 
obtained  from  setting  boys  to  read  something,  and 
then  asking  them  questions  about  what  they  have 
read.  There  remains  the  question  of  supplementary 
teaching,  the  giving  of  lectures  or  notes.  The  value 
of  lecturing  at  all  to  young  boys  may  be  disputed  ; 
certainly  nothing  can  be  less  valuable  than  the  mere 
dictation  of  opinions,  which  is  the  form  that  lectures 
are  rather  apt  to  take.  But  if  once  a  fortnight  or  oftener 
the  boys  can  be  got  to  choose  some  event  or  character 
of  which  they  would  Hke  to  know  more  than  the  text- 
book tells  them  it  is  worth  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity  ;  the  minute  description  of  a 
battle  with  the  help  of  the  blackboard,  or  even  the  mere 
reading  of  an  article  from  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  or  of  a  chapter  from  some  classical  historian, 
or  a  scene  from  a  play,  helps  them  to  realise  that  history 
deals  with  men  and  women  such  as  they  themselves 
might  grow  to,  and  not  with  mere  happenings  recorded 
solemnly  as  important  events,  but  belonging  to  a  dead 
unintelligible   past. 

The  teaching  of  older  boys  is  much  easier,  and  the 
difference  is  more  marked  in  history  than  in  almost 
any  other  subject  ;  in  fact  as  soon  as  a  boy  can  and 
will  read  something    more  than  a  text-book,  teaching 


becomes  mainly  a  branch  of  the  art  of  letting  well  alone. 
The  difficulty  that  increases  is  the  difficulty  of  being 
definite  without  being  too  didactic,  of  organising  the 
work  without  narrowing  it ;  but  the  main  problems  are 
the  same,  we  have  still  to  aim  both  at  teaching  how  to 
read,  and  at  teaching  how  to  write.  For  reading, 
the  bigger  the  book  the  better,  in  proportion  as  reading 
becomes  less  important  for  memory  and  more  important 
for  understanding.  It  is  better  that  a  boy  should 
understand  even  a  little  Gibbon,  when  he  has  the  mind 
for  it,  than  that  he  should  learn  a  hundred  pages  of 
the  most  carefully  boiled  down  manual.  But  big 
books  must  be  read  in  a  businesslike  way  ;  boys  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  abstracts  for  themselves,  to 
collect  notes,  to  behave,  in  fact,  as  if  they  had  got  to 
write  their  own  text-book.  It  is  true  that  not  much 
of  this  can  be  done  when  history  is  treated  as  a  mere 
TTupepyov,  the  study  of  it  tucked  into  odd  corners 
when  the  form  does  not  happen  to  be  doing  anything 
else,  or  left  for  a  few  frantic  hours  during  the  last  week 
or  two  before  the  summer  examination  ;  but  then  if  it 
is  to  be  studied  at  all  these  things  ought  not  to  be  : 
it  is  an  old  maxim  that  it  does  not  matter  much  what 
you  teach,  but  that  to  teach  anything  badly  is  a  crime. 
History  has  its  disadvantages  as  an  educational 
subject  ;  but  this  one  advantage  it  possesses,  that 
teacher  and  pupil  can  learn  together  to  the  great  gain 
of  both.  In  classical  scholarship,  in  science,  and  in 
mathematics,  only  the  most  brilliant  youth  can  hope 
to  have  the  last  word  with  his  teacher  except  now  and 
then  ;  and  this  inequahty  so  reacts  upon  the  minds 
of  some  teachers  that  they  dare  not  look  out  a  word 
in  a  dictionary  in  public,  for  fear  of  destroying  a  con- 
fidence which  seems  vital  to  their  position,  and  bringing 
the  whole  structure  about  their  ears.  In  history  experts 
are  neither  so  many  nor  so  absolute  :  it  may  be  the 
result  of  our  neglect  of  the  subject  ;  if  so  it  is  almost 
an  argument  in  favour  of  that  neglect.  Whatever  be 
the  cause,  not  the  least  of  the  pleasures  of  teaching 
rests  upon  the  possibility  of  inverting  the  old  motto 
and  of  saj^ng  not  only  Docendo  discimus,  but  also 
Discendo  docemus.  And  this  pleasure  any  one  who 
teaches  history  can  scarcely  miss. 


Leeds,  like  other  rising  towns,  wants  its  University  ; 
and  in  this  laudable  desire  is  seeking  for  the  necessary 
funds  to  set  the  machinery  working  properly.  Some 
wise  words  were  spoken  at  York  to  its  promoters  about 
the  scope  of  its  studies  :  if  we  are  not  careful  nowadays 
we  shall  find  the  name  of  University  claimed  by  bodies 
which  have  no  dealings  with  the  "  humanities  "  at  all. 

'^Technical  education,  according  to  a  Blue  Book 
issued  recently,  cost  the  local  authorities  of  England 
and  Wales  in  1902-3  the  sum  of  rather  more  than 
a  million  pounds  sterling.  This  sum,  compared  with 
some  of  the  gigantic  totals  spent  by  the  nation  on 
utterly  unproductive  objects,  would  be  amusing  if  it 
were  not  pitiful. 
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Where  are  the  Reapers  ? 

L\"  the  present  age,  when  everybody  is  airing  his 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  educational  methods, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  what  Uttle  attention  is  paid 
by^the  pubUc  to  the  dwindhng  supply  of  school- 
masters. Codes  are  easily  framed,  schemes  are 
many  and  various,  palatial  buildings  are  erected 
on  all  sides,  and  educational  authorities  flourish 
and  abound,  but  where  are  the  teachers  to  come 
from  ? 

Nobody  has  a  more  glorious  heritage  than  the 
schoolmaster — no,  not  even  the  parson.  He  gets 
the  pupils  and  lives  in  their  company,  just  at  their 
most  impressionable  age  :  a  great  responsibility, 
but,  thank  goodness  !  most  men  rise  to  it.  This 
is  one  of  the  things  that  our  English  character 
has  most  to  pride  itself  upon — that  there  are  found 
in  these  islands  men  who,  for  a  mere  pittance  and 
no  sympathy,  are  willing  to  devote  their  lives  to 
the  training  of  the  rising  generation.  Granted 
that  many  men  are  driven,  by  lack  of  means  and 
otherwise,  to  become  schoolmasters ;  the  wonder 
is  that  they  are  such  good  ones.  It  is  the  story  of 
our  army  over  again  :  even  though  we  begin  with 
the  most  unpromising  material,  we  turn  out  men. 

Rut  now  that  the  position  of  an  assistant-master 
is  beginning  to  be  looked  fairly  and  squarely  in 
the  face,  all  except  men  of  average  ability  are 
beginning  to  "  shy  "  at  it.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  ? 
Let  us  take  the  case  of  an  ordinary  University 
man,  and  calmly  review  his  career.  There  are 
three  types  :  (i)  The  scholar,  (2)  the  athlete,  (3) 
a  little  of  both  :  then  comes  the  "  ruck  "  of  men 
who  drift  into  the  profession  (I  shall  not  apologise 
for  the  word,  because  it  is  the  noblest  "  profession  " 
in  the  world)  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is 
Ihe  only  career  they  can  enter  without  experience 
and  without  capital.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
trace  out  the  small  percentage  who  obtain  a  position 
of  independence  :  our  quest  is  after  the  average 
man.  The  scholar  may  get  a  headmastership, 
but  although  in  the  first  Hush  of  youth  every  scholar 
dreams  of  one,  there  are  many  other  things  besides 
scholarship  (such  as  money,  matrimony,  and 
manners)  that  count  in  these  appointments.  Next, 
the  athlete.  Probably  nobody  has  so  good  a  time 
as  the  athletic  master  of  a  public  school — for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  He  keeps  young  longer 
than  most  of  them,  but  before  he  knows  it,  many 
other   people,    including    "  tlie    autliorities,"    have 


found  out  that  he  is  losing  touch  with  the  boys, 
and  not  so  efficient  as  he  was.  What  is  he  to  do  ? 
His  athletics  are  his  livelihood — and  if  he  has  to 
leave  his  present  post  for  any  reason  he  has  to  be 
content  with  a  smaller  salary.  He  is  hke  the 
traditional  "  sucked  orange,"  and  must  expect 
to  be  thrown  away. 

Next  comes  the  average  man,  who  is  a  fair  scholar 
and  a  fair  athlete  :  he  may  be  taken  as  the  typical 
kind  of  schoolmaster.  What  are  his  prospects  ? 
True,  he  is  not  so  badly  off  as  our  last  example, 
but  his  case  is  unpromising  enough.  So  long  as 
he  remains  a  bachelor  he  has  probably  enough  to 
keep  him  ;  but  in  the  ordinary  school  of  our  day 
he  cannot  expect  to  attain  to  a  higher  position 
or  a  higher  salary  than  he  starts  with ;  and  on 
he  goes,  steadily  moving  towards  an  old  age  of 
penury,  and  joking  about  the  workhouse  as  his 
probable  haven  of  refuge.  Very  often  his  holidays 
dissipate  the  hard  earnings  of  a  term,  and  he  finds 
it  impossible  to  save  ;  besides,  his  position  demands 
that  he  should  be  ready  to  subscribe  to  apy  and 
every  object  which  needs  money  in  the  school, 
and  to  many  outside. 

All  this  is  recognised  as  plain  fact ;  and  yet  no 
real  attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  the  very 
obvious  difficulty.  Is  any  solution  possible  ? 
There  are  two  alternatives  :  either  that  the  teacher's 
position  should  be  put  on  a  more  solid  financial 
basis,  or  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  preparation 
for  something  else,  and  dropped  after  a  period  of 
ten  years  or  so.  The  discussion  of  either  solution 
raises  up  all  kinds  of  questions. 

First  let  us  take  the  financial  side.  Once  give  a 
master  in  a  secondary  school  an  idea  that  his  future 
is  being  provided  for,  and  you  will  get  better  work 
out  of  him  and  secure  a  better  class  of  man.  If 
the  pay  offered  for  such  a  post  is  just  about  as  good 
as  that  of  a  respectable  artisan  or  shop  assistant, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  one  cannot  expect  to  get 
more  intellect  for  the  money  than  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  these  two  useful  members  of  society. 

The  fact  is,  the  newly  fledged  graduate  is  practi- 
cally trapped  into  schoolmastering.  He  sees  a  chance 
of  a  living  wage  at  once,  and  imagines  in  his  simplicity 
that,  like  all  other  occupations,  it  will  bring  in  more 
as  time  goes  on.  That  is  just  where  he  makes  his 
mistake  ;  and  he  finds,  when  he  really  faces  his 
position,  that  he  is  in  a  cul  de  sac.  If  he  finds  it 
out  in  time,  well  and  good  :  but  unfortunately 
the  majority  realise  it  when  it  is  too  late.  One 
amelioration  of  this  very  sad  state  of  things  may  be 
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suggested  :  a  smaller  salary  to  start  with,  increasing 
as  experience  makes  a  man  fitter  for  his  work  ; 
and  coupled  with  this  a  compulsory  system  of  in- 
surance and  pension.  Sooner  or  later  the  local 
authorities  will  have  to  face  this  :  and  it  will  be 
a  lucky  thing  for  English  education  if  it  maintains 
its  efficiency  until  the  change  is  made. 

Now,  as  to  the  possibility  of  switching  off  the 
schoolmaster  to  other  employment.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  if  anybody  could  evolve  a  satisfactory 
scheme  of  this  kind,  he  would  be  hailed  by  the 
profession  as  a  saviour  and  deliverer.  How  often 
one  hears  the  remark,  "  I  only  wish  I  could  get  out 
into  something  else  !  "  But  what  else  is  open  to 
him  ?  The  ordinary  schoolmaster  is  said  to  be 
an  idle  person,  whose  leisure  time  is  spent  in  golf 
and  cricket  instead  of  in  profitable  study.  No  doubt 
he  is  seen  "  doing  nothing  "  rather  more  frequently 
than  the  common  run  of  men  ;  but  what  is  too 
often  left  out  of  consideration  is  that  he  works  at 
much  higher  pressure  than  his  envious  critics. 
Only  those  who  have  experienced  the  jaded  feeling 
that  comes  after  a  heavy  day's  teaching,  or  still 
more  after  a  heavy  term's  work,  can  tell  how  essential 
it  is  to  have  proper  recreation  :  and  those  of  the 
profession  who  spend  their  leisure  in  preparing  for 
other  careers  are  undeniably  sapping  their  useful- 
ness as  teachers.  Such  a  method  is  not  to  the 
advantage  of  education  as  far  as  the  pupil  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  any  schoolmaster  will  tell  you  how 
he  is  affected  by  the  profession  being  swamped  by 
men  who  are  only  marking  time,  and  are  willing 
to  take  small  salaries  while  they  study  for  another 
career. 

What  is  the  sum  total  of  all  this  ?  That  men  are 
being  induced  with  ever-increasing  difficulty  to 
enter  upon  a  scholastic  career.  Already  there 
are  more  ladies  teaching  than  men,  and  the 
proportion  is  bound  to  become  greater  under  the 
present  system.  If  any  educationalist  can  propound 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  puzzle,  the  pages 
of  School  are  open  to  him. 


Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford,  is  appealing  for  funds. 
Established  in  1879  it  has  done  much  useful  work 
in  the  higher  education  of  women  ;  and  it  has  now 
reached  a  point  where  further  advance  is  necessary. 
Subscriptions  have  been  received  from  friends  of  the 
College  in  the  past  for  many  additions  to  its  buildings, 
but  the  new  development  is  more  ambitious  than  can 
very  well  be  undertaken  without  appealing  to  the  public. 
We  hope  the  funds  will  be  forthcoming. 


Common   Room  Papers 

The   Greek   Question 

The  controversy  about  the  retention  of  Greek  as  a 
compulsory  subject  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has 
raged  furiously  now  for  some  weeks.  On  the  whole 
we  are  not  much  "  forrader,"  chiefly  owing  to  the  excess 
of  zeal  shown  by  the  partisans  on  both  sides.  It  is  difficult 
to  sympathise  with  the  extremist  who  tries  to  insist 
on  the  intellectual  value  of  a  term's  work  in  Greek 
accidence  and  a  very  uninteresting  Greek  drama  pre- 
pared with  a  crib  :  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  exaspera- 
ting to  those  who  have  profited  by  such  study  to  hear 
it  decried  by  the  dealer  in  "  ologies."  Why  science 
should  be  pitted  against  Greek  it  is  not  easy  to  see  ; 
each  has  its  happy  hunting-ground,  and  the  technical 
college  which  teaches  a  man  a  trade  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  a  different  place  from  a  university. 

In  the  upper  stratum  of  both  subjects  will  be  found 
those  who  are  students  to  advantage  of  both  subjects  : 
indeed,  a  science  man  who  knows  no  Greek  is  handi- 
capped from  the  very  start  by  his  ignorance  of  the 
terminology  of  his  subject  ;  and  conversely  (as  we  used 
to  say  when  Euclid  was  a  power  in  the  land)  a  student 
of  languages  who  knows  no  science  is  hardly  capable 
of  realising  the  nature  of  the  world  he  lives  in. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  via  media  is  as  usual  right.. 
The  man  who  objects  on  principle  to  any  particular 
study  is  sure  to  be  wrong,  whether  he  be  the  working 
man  who  cavils  at  geography  because  his  son  is  not  going 
to  be  a  sailor,  or  the  fanatical  examinee  who  shows  his 
contempt  for  the  pons  asinorum  by  turning  it  into  Greek 
iambics,  or  the  up-to-date  commercialist  who  banishes 
the  dead  languages  from  his  school  and  sacrifices  every- 
thing to  an  approved  course  of  science,  with  the  Govern- 
ment subsidy  alone  in  view. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  modus  viveftdi,  which  the  Univer- 
sities could  easily  arrive  at  if  they  met  at  a  round  table  ; 
the  trouble  is  that  each  separate  one  wishes  to  sit  at 
the  head  of  the  board.  As  long  as  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge occupy  the  position  that  they  do,  they  are  not 
likely  to  come  to  heel  at  the  bidding  of  foundations 
of  a  much  later  creation. 

Probably  the  word  "  compulsory "  is  at  the  root 
of  the  evil.  It  crops  up  everywhere  ;  in  connection 
with  vaccination,  formerly  at  least  ;  with  the  payment 
of  rates,  educational  as  well  as  others  ;  with  games 
in  public  schools  ;  and  (fir)  yevotro)  with  military 
service  in  the  future.  Hundreds  of  people  are  compelled 
to  learn  Greek  who  would  rather  not ;  but  thousands 
are  compelled  to  learn  science  with  just  as  little  inclina- 
tion for  it,  and  as  Httle  result.  Until  our  educational 
system  is  reorganised  from  the  top  instead  of  from 
the  bottom  such  anomalies  and  disputes  will  always 
occur  ;  and,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  than 
having  it  manacled  with  red  tape. 

Who  will  reform  the  Universities  ?    Or  rather,  who 
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will  decide  which  are  the  Universities  that  need  reform  ? 
If  we  had  a  homogeneous  State  system  of  education  it 
would  be  a  simple  matter  ;  but  would  the  result  be  as 
good  ?  That  is  the  problem  which  we  have  to  face ; 
and  we  must  remember  that  education  on  the  Continent 
is  carried  on  under  very  different  conditions  from 
those  which  obtain  at  home,  so  it  is  not  always  safe  to 
jump  to  conclusions,  and  to  hunt  abroad  for  examples 
to  be  followed. 


Education  Day  by  Day 

It  has  been  decided  as  a  legal  point  that  a  schoolmaster 
is  not  a  "  gentleman."  The  ordinary  members  of  the 
much  maligned  profession  will  strive  to  bear  this  last 
blow  with  equanimity  :  while  the  touchy  ones  may 
console  themselves  with  Mr.  Bumble's  dictum  about  the 
law. 

Br.adford  claims  to  have  the  best  supported  technical 
college  in  the  kingdom,  the  only  complaint  being  that 
there  is  not  enough  room  to  accommodate  its  students 
properly.  Apprenticeship  courses  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Engineering  Employers'  Association  are  highly 
successful  :  and  other  moves  in  the  same  direction  are 
contemplated.  This  plan  of  combining  theory  with 
practice  is,  we  are  glad  to  see,  being  adopted  in 
many  other  technical  centres. 

The  medical  profession  is  beginning  to  assert  itself 
on  the  question  of  the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  schools. 
While  the  whole  movement  is  rather  nebulous  at  present, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  we  shall  find  all  children 
taught  the  primary  rules  of  cleanliness,  temperance,  and 
health,  in  a  systematic  way  ;  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
more  ornamental  portions  of  the  curriculum. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Carnarvonshire  Education 
Committee  to  make  Welsh  a  compulsory  subject  in 
their  schools.  While  this  is  regarded  by  some  as  an 
obstructionist  move,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
patriotic  feeling  somewhere  behind  it.  But  where 
is  it  to  stop  ?  True,  the  Channel  Islanders  are  taught 
French  ;  and  it  may  be  that  Manx  is  still  a  living 
language,  though  we  have  no  knowledge  of  it  personally. 
But  why  not  Erse  in  Ireland,  and  Gaelic  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  ?  And  if  it  comes  to  that,  any  other  local 
dialect  in  its  own  particular  corner  ?  We  shall  probably 
hear  more  comjilaints  of  the  probable  restoration  of 
the  Heptarchy  if  the  movement  spreads. 

An  undenominational  hostel  has  been  opened  in 
connection  wth  the  Training  College  for  Teachers  at 
Ripen.  Though  the  inaugural  ceremony  was  pleasantly 
free  from  acerbity,  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that 
all  strife  amongst  opposing  religious  ])arties  will  now 
cease  ;  yet  the  new  departure  is  a  welcome  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  we  wish  it  every  success. 


In  an  interesting  paper  issued  by  the  Austrian  Society  : 
of  Hygiene  we  find  several  valuable  suggestions.  Special  j 
stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  having  a  medical  officer  . 
to  look  after  the  health  of  the  pupils,  by  periodically 
examining  their  teeth,  eyes,  ears,  and  throat ;  he  is  | 
also  to  see  that  they  are  not  overworked,  or  contract  3 
deformities  through  sitting  at  unsuitable  desks  and  so  j 
forth.  The  question  of  the  ventilation  and  hghting  of  j 
schools  is  carefully  considered ;  and  physical  training 
and  gymnastics  receive  their  due  share  of  attention. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  remarked  at  the  Birkbeck  College  ; 

that  there  were  two  types  of  man  to  be  avoided — the 

cultured  man  without  knowledge,  and  the  knowing  man 

without  culture  ;    and  that  he  did  not  know  which  was 

the  worst.     Coming  from  so  recognised  an  authority,  an 

opinion  of  this  kind  ought  to  carry  weight  in  the  present   - 

Greek  controversy.  i 

I 
As  the  result  of  a  conference  between  the  Technical    i 

College   and  the   School  of  Art   in   Glasgow,   a  joint- 
committee    for  the    teaching  of  architecture  has  been    ' 
formed.     The    governors  have  been  authorised   by  the    '. 
Scotch  Education  Department  to  issue  a  diploma  to  be 
called  the  "  Public  School  Teachers'  Drawing  Diploma."    ] 
Twenty-eight  of  these    certificates    were    granted    last 
session. 

A  TREATISE  on  physical  culture  has  been  recommended 
as  a  text-book  for  schools  in  France,  which  contains 
much  that  may  seem  unusual  on  this  side  of  the  channel ; 
but  the  course  is  of  undoubted  value  for  training  the 
body — a  point  which  has  been  overlooked  too  long, 
as  our  neighbours  readily  admit.  Seeing  that  the 
exercises  include  swimming,  riding  (both  on  horseback 
and  on  a  bicycle),  rowing,  gymnastic  training,  fencing, 
boxing,  motor  driving  and  long-distance  walking,  one 
may  well  cry  "  vive  le  sport."  Our  pubhc  school  men 
will  view  with  sadness  the  omission  of  our  national 
games,  which  have  lately  seemed  to  be  getting  a  footing 
in  France.  Apparently  they  are  still  considered  too 
hazardous  for  boys. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  North  of  England 
Education  Conference  is  to  take  place  in  St.  George's 
Hall,  Liverpool,  on  January  6  and  7.  The  programme 
contains  many  interesting  topics  :  on  the  Friday, 
Leaving-Certificates  will  be  discussed  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Lancelot,  followed  by  Sir  Ohver  Lodge  and  Mr.  G. 
Sharpies  :  Manual  Training  will  be  introduced  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Pearson,  while  the  Teaching  of  Geography  and 
Child  Study  receive  the  attention  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder 
and  Professor  Armstrong  respectively.  For  the  Satur- 
day meetings  the  subjects  for  discussion  are  Scholarships, 
the  Teaching  of  Domestic  Science,  School  Games,  and 
the  Teaching  of  English ;  the  protagonists  on  each 
occasion  being  Miss  Burstall,  Miss  Calder,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Paton,  and  Professor  Sadler.  Any  teacher  who  wishes 
to  attend  can  obtain  information  from  the  secretaries, 
at  the  Municipal  Technical  School,  BjTom  Street, 
Liverpool. 
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In  the  Cambridge  Local  Regulations  for  1905,  several 
important  changes  are  announced.  In  future  schools 
may  under  certain  conditions  propose  substitutes 
for  the  authors  prescribed  by  the  Syndicate.  The 
syllabus  in  English  History  enables  candidates  to 
offer  any  period  of  suitable  length.  Arrangements 
will  be  made  for  examining  Juniors  as  well  as  Seniors 
in  spoken  French  and  German.  In  the  Senior  Exami- 
nation, exercises  in  Composition  take  the  place  of  English 
Grammar,  and  fresh  papers  are  introduced  with  a  view 
to  the  encouragement  of  a  more  general  study  of  English 
Literature. 

The  Teachers'  Guild  have  published  a  report  on 
their  modern  language  holiday  courses  last  year  at 
Tours,  Honfleur,  Neuwied-am-Rhein,  and  Santander. 
About  one  hundred  students  attended,  and  much  good 
work  seems  to  have  been  done.  The  same  four  centres 
will  be  visited  in  August  of  the  coming  year. 

Assistant  masters  should  notice  that  the  usual 
meetings  of  the  A.M. A.  take  place  at  the  Mercers'  School, 
Holborn,  on  January  3  and  4.  Amongst  the  questions 
to  be  discussed  on  the  Wednesday  are  points  in  con- 
nection with  tenure  and  retiring  allowances,  and  the 
meeting  will  also  be  asked  to  claim  direct  representation 
on  the  Teachers  Registration  Council.  Papers  will  be 
read  on  Compulsory  Greek  and  the  Teaching  of  English, 
and  the  meeting  will  conclude  with  the  Annual  Dinner 
at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  at  7.30  p.m. 

The  Classical  Association  of  England  and  Wales 
will  meet  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Januar}'  6  and  7, 
at  University  College,  London. 

Ireland  is  again  pressing  her  claim  to  be  provided 
with  a  National  University,  and  on  first  principles  it 
is  difficult  to  see  any  reason  why  the  wish  should  not  be 
gratified.  Trinity  College  has  done  good  work  in  the 
past,  but  it  is  regarded  with  a  certain  amount  of  jealousy 
and  suspicion,  just  as  the  older  universities  of  England 
are  viewed  by  our  own  more  democratic  foundations, 
which  have  been  called  into  existence  by  the  develop- 
ments of  education  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  religious  difficulty,  of  course,  is  forced  to  the  front, 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  hope  that  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  should  agree  upon  a 
question  which  still  acutely  divides  much  more  phleg- 
matic people  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  possible  to  attain  to  the  ideal  of  a  university  with 
the  widest  possible  scope,  which  wall  welcome  everybody 
who  desires  to  study  with  a  view  to  a  degree,  no  matter 
what  particular  set  of  beliefs  he  holds.  In  an  interest- 
ing address  Mr.  John  Dillon  has  traced  the  history 
of  the  movement  for  the  past  half  century,  and  indi- 
cated how  hopeless  it  is  to  expect  any  success  if  indi- 
vidual effort  is  to  be  its  sole  support.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  subscribed  £200,000  for  a 
university ;    the  money  was  spent,   but   no  university 


has  yet  been  established.  It  might  be  worth  while 
to  consider  the  model  of  the  University  of  Wales;  no 
doubt  something  of  the  same  kind  might  be  found 
possible  in  Ireland. 

The  question  of  w^hat  is  ungallantly  called  the  "  super- 
flous  woman  "  has  cropped  up  at  Buda-Pesth,  as  it  has 
done  in  many  other  universities  during  the  past  few 
j-ears.  The  number  of  female  students  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  proposed  to  weed  out  such 
candidates  for  matriculation  as  are  described  as  "  satis- 
factory." This  sounds  rather  humorous,  but  the  word 
is  the  label  attached  to  those  who  pass  in  the  third 
division.  The  second  division  are  classed  as  "  good," 
and  they  are  to  be  admitted  on  probation ;  onlj'  the 
"excellent,"  or  first  division,  will  be  accepted  outright. 
It  is  probably  wrong  to  assume  that  all  these  ladies 
intend  to  become  teachers  ;  very  many  of  them  are 
aiming  at  the  learned  professions,  that  of  medicine 
having  the  largest  number  of  devotees.  Seeing  that  in 
Switzerland  the  number  of  female  medical  students 
already  exceeds  the  male,  perhajjs  the  neighbouring 
countries  are  wise  in  trying  to  direct  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  ladies  into  another  channel. 

According  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Whitehead's  Report  on  the 
German  Colonies  for  IQ02-1903  (F.  O.  Annual  Series, 
No.  3296),  the  difficulties  of  the  language  are  a  serious 
hindrance  in  school  teaching  in  their  African  colonies. 
His  words  are  :  "  The  German  language  seems  to  present 
special  difficulties  to  the  negro  mind,  and  it  will  take 
years  before  a  sufficient  native  clerical  staff  can  be 
trained."  It  may  be  anticipated  that  dogged  German 
persistency  will  prevail  eventually  against  this  obstacle, 
as  it  has  against  so  many  others ;  but  all  the  same,  this 
indicates  that  Great  Britain  is  by  no  means  unique  in 
having  serious  difficulties  to  encounter  in  the  march  of 
her  colonial  progress  in  Africa. 

The  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  to  hold  a 
meeting  on  January  11  to  "  consider  the  question  of 
the  further  employment  of  men  who  have  received  a 
university  training,  or  a  training  of  the  same  standard 
in  other  institutions,  by  corporate  bodies,  railway  com- 
panies, manufacturers,  and  merchants,  and  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  or 
suggestions  made  at  the  meeting."  Representatives 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Man- 
chester, and  possibly  others,  will  be  invited  to  attend, 
and  the  presence  of  members  of  the  Chamber  and 
of  all  firms  likely  to  be  interested  will  also  be 
requested.  The  committee  consider  that  the  need 
of  such  an  organisation  in  Manchester  is  more  pressing 
now  that  the  University  has  established  a  Faculty  of 
Commerce  to  offer  a  special  university  training  pre- 
paratory to  business,  and  also  in  view  of  the  provision 
made  in  the  city  for  higher  education  in  science  and 
technology,  as  well  as  for  training  of  a  general 
character. 
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Our  Leaders 


Edward  Thring 

(1821-87) 


What  was  Thring's  message  ?  His  words  are  daily 
quoted,  his  influence  is  daily  increasing  ;  but  again 
we  ask,  What  was  his  message  ?  We  feel  as  we  read 
his  works  that  we  are  in  contact  with  an  original 
and  powerful  mind,  a  mind,  too,  gifted  with  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  epigram  and  expression  ;  nay, 
we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  man  who  was 
great  both  as  a  prophet  and  a  poet  (Thring's  "  prose  " 
was  more  poetical  than  many  men's  poetry),  that 
he  has  seen  things  hidden  from  us,  and  has  ex- 
pressed them  in  words  which  we  cannot  attain  to  ; 
and  yet  we  incontinently  ask.  What  was  his 
message  ?     What  has  he  to  teach  us  after  all  ? 

A  partial  answer  comes  at  once.  He  was  a  relent- 
less foe  to  the  rule  of  the  amateur,  the  inspector, 
the  examiner  and  the  official ;  to  the  "  cold,  dead 
hand  of  authority  ;  "  to  the  forces  that  "  come  to  the 
skilled  v/orkman  and  lay  down  laws  how  he  is  to 
work,  in  total  ignorance  of  the  material  in  his  hands, 
the  time  at  his  disposal,  and  the  tools  he  is  able  to 


get."  No  man  ever  fought  more  strenuously  for 
educational  liberty  than  Thring.  "  If  the  teachers 
don't  know  how  to  do  their  work  no  one  else  does  ;  " 
no  dead  hand — he  claimed— must  be  suffered  to 
thrust  itself  into  living  work.  It  was  because  he 
saw  that  this  dead  hand — in  a  glove,  perhaps, 
denominated  "  progress  " — was  strengthening  its 
grasp  on  the  schools  of  England  that  he  regarded 
education  as  a  "  lost  cause."  "  Teaching  is  not 
possible  if  an  inspector  is  coming  to  count  the 
number  of  bricks  made  to  order." 

Another  thing  is  clear.  There  should,  he  claimed, 
be  no  sacrifice  of  the  average  child  to  the  interests 
of  the  scholarship-winner.  Mr.  Hughes  tells  us  that 
"  the  backward  boy  is  deliberately  sacrificed  to 
the  brilliant  boy.  The  parents  of  nine  boys  pay 
for  the  education  of  the  tenth."*  Thring  would 
suffer  none  of  this.  A  few  showy  successes  were  no 
compensation  for  general  failure. 

A  third  point  stands  out :  school  eqtiipment  was 
to  be  approximately  perfect.  "The  almighty  wall 
is  the  supreme  and  final  arbiter  of  schools.  No 
living  power  in  the  world  can  overcome  the  dead, 
unfeeling,  everlasting  pressure  of  the  permanent 
structure."  "  I  lay  claim  to  have  been  great  as  a 
schoolmaster  on  .  .  .  having  had  the  sense  ta 
work  with  tools.  ...  I  take  my  stand  on  detail." 
"  It  is  hard  to  escape  something  of  the  pig  if 
lodged  in  a  st}'." 

Thring,  moreover,  was  before  his  time — at  any 
rate  as  headmaster  of  a  public  school — in  his 
advocacy  of  nature-study,  manual  work,  drawing, 
pictures,  photographs  and  the  like ;  while  for 
girls — even,  apparently  of  the  "  educated  classes  " 
— he  advocated  "  domestic  science." 

But  still  we  ask,  What  was  his  message  ?  and  the 
answer  is  no  easy  one.  Had  he  a  concrete  message  at 
all — that  is  to  say,  a  message  that  we,  after  listening 
to,  can  obey  in  our  daily  work  as  teachers  ? 

He  tells  us  again  and  again  that  we  must  aim  not 
at  "piling  up  knowledge"  but  at  "  training  mind." 
"  The  teacher's  true  business  is  to  make  the  mind 
strong,"  to  "  kindle  mind,"  to  "  breathe  into  the 
taught    noble    life,    living    power,    living    interest, 

*  The  Making'pJ  Citizens,  p.  314, 
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curiosity,  hope,"  to  create  "  skilled  workmen," 
"  masters  of  mind,"  and  "  lords  of  thought."  It 
seemed  to  him  "  a  positive  curse  to  set  up  lumps 
of  knowledge,  other  people's  thoughts,  as  an  idol." 
"  Loading  up  other  people's  facts  is  not  training 
minds."  "  Training,"  he  constantly  urged,  "  is 
very  different  from  teaching."  "  Intellect-worship 
and  the  banner  of  knowledge  set  up  in  a  kingdom 
mean  death  to  true  progress ; "  and  he  suspects, 
if,  indeed,  he  does  not  assert,  that  "  too  much 
knowledge  squeezes  out  thought." 

True,  perhaps,  but  not  illuminating.  What  can 
we  teachers  learn  from  all  this  ?  Not  to  exaggerate 
the  value  of  "  memory  "  work — we  have  been  told 
this  before  *  ;  to  use  questioning  far  more  extensively 
and  skilfully — but  we  are  not  all  such  questioners 
at  Edward  Thring.  He  admits  that  "it  is  better  to 
have  loose  facts  than  nothing  ;  "  but  he  never  fairly 
faces  the  whole  question  of  "  educational  values," 
except  to  the  extent  of  fighting  for  the  classics. 

"  Is  the  aim  to  be  to  make  the  mind  strong  or 
to  make  it  full  ?  "  he  asks ;  and  some  of  us  would 
answer,  "  Both."  It  is  as  great  a  folly  to  exercise 
the  starving  mind  as  to  gorge  the  unexercised  mind ; 
and  great  educators — whenever  they  arise — are 
those  who  see  in  the  true  ratio  the  need  for  food 
and  the  need  for  training. 

To  sum  up  Thring's  message  is  thus  no  easy 
matter.  "  Knowledge  is  (perhaps)  good — but  it 
must  be  living  knowledge  ;  knowledge  that  deals 
with  realities  of  thought  ;  knowledge  that  is 
anschanlich  and  personal,  not  a  matter  of  words  ; 
knowledge  that  is  active,  seminal,  self-won  ;  above 
all,  concerned  with  noble  things."  Is  this  his 
message  ?  It  seems  so  to  us,  but  we  may  be  wrong. 
Delphi  was  cryptic  at  times.f 

*  On  pp.  111-112  of  his  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Thring 
carries  his  war  against  memory  to  a  length  that  amounts  to 
absurdity.  "Nothing  shows  more  conclusively  how  poor  a  faculty 
mere  memory  is,  and  how  utterly  the  part  it  plays  in  education  is 
secondary,  and  how  easily  it  may  be  overrated,  than  the  curious  fact 
that  the  greatest  feat  of  memory  most  persons  ever  perform  in  their 
lives  is  baby  work,  done  in  the  nursery."  Modern  psychology 
speaks  a  very  different  language.  How  "nursery"  work — hitherto 
regarded  as  "  primary" — can  be  "  secondary  "  after  all  Thring  does 
not  explain. 

■j-  The  chief  work  of  the  great  headmaster  of  Uppingham  is  his 
Theory  and  Practice  oj  Teaching  (Cambridge  Press).     But  his  earlier 


The  Teachers'  Forum 

State  Leaving  Examinations 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion are  driving  at  inrelation  to  the  project  of  their 
Consultative  Committee  for  constituting  a  certificate 
examination  for  schools  which  at  the  same  time 
is  not  to  be  an  examination  for  a  "school-leaving" 
certificate.  The  proposals  of  the  Board  were  sent 
round  to  all  and  sundry  for  their  comments,  the 
judgment  of  the  distinguished  persons  who  con- 
stitute the  Committee,  and  of  the  more  than  distin- 
guished witnesses  whose  views  were  endorsed, 
not  being  considered  sufficient  to  enable  positive 
action  to  be  taken.  Evidently  the  teachers, 
local  authorities,  experts  and  others  thus  con- 
sulted have  not  done  what  was  required  of  them. 
Now,  to  stimulate  their  imaginations  and  to  warp 
their  judgments  a  circular  is  issued  by  the  Board 
telling  them  that  they  will  only  understand  what 
the  former  circular  means  by  reference  to  a  pamphlet 
(copy  enclosed)  on  the  "  State  Leaving  Examination 
in  Norway."  This  pamphlet  runs  to  thirty-one 
pages,  and  is  only,  we  are  told,  part  of  a  larger 
document  dealing  with  higher  education  in  the 
North  of  Europe.  All  that  there  is  illuminating 
as  regards  the  proposed  school  examinations  in 
this  country  could  be  condensed  by  every  schoolboy 
with  an  elementary  commercial  education  into 
three  pages  at  most.  We  will  go  a  step  further 
and  give  the  pith  of  the  whole  in  not  more  than 
thirty-one  lines,  thus  leaving  adequate  space  for 
reading  the  mind  of  the  Board  of  Education  through 
the  medium  of  the  irrelevant  portion  of  the  pamphlet. 

Briefly  then  as  regards  the  State  leaving  exami- 
nation : 

(i)  The  term  "Norway"  for  some  purposes 
includes  Sweden,   Finland  and  Denmark. 

(2)  There  are  two  examinations — (a)  taken  by  a 
large  number  of  pupils  at  about  15-16 ;  {h)  taken 
by  a  few  pupils  at  the  end  of  their  school  career. 

(3)  Schools  are  "  recognised  "  by  the  State  in  a 
semi-public,  semi-subsidised  manner  partly  on 
the  result  of  the  exploits  of  their  pupils  in  these 
examinations. 

(4)  These  examinations  are  of  a  quite  general, 
more  or  less   "  humanistic  "  character. 

(5)  Much   of   the   examination   is   viva-voce,    but 

work  Education  and  School  (Macmillan)  and  his  Addresses  are  almost 
equally  important.     Several  memoirs  of  Thring  have  appeared. 
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there  is  a  kind  of  compulsory  preliminary  written 
part. 

(6)  There  is  an  internal  (teacher)  examiner  and 
an  external  examiner  (also  a  teacher,  but  from  a 
different  school). 

(7)  Practical  science  is  not  of  much,  if  any,  impor- 
tance in  the  examinations,  but  plays  a  part  in  a 
section  of  the  higher  one. 

(8)  Anybody  can  enter,  whether  taught  in  a 
recognised  school  or  not,  but  the  "very  private" 
student  has  things  made  rather  stiffer  for  him. 

(9)  Boys  in  the  higher  examination  must  pass  in 
gymnastics. 

(10)  The  examination  in  the  mother-tongue 
must  be  supplemented  by  one  in  a  kind  of  Kailyard 
dialect,  or  Welsh,  to  encourage  patriotism.  (We 
commend  this  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George.) 

So  much  for  the  State  leaving  examination 
and  its  lessons  for  English  educationalists,  including 
the  Consultative  Committee. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  body  of  the  pamphlet 
and  inquire  into  its  spirit. 

By  way  of  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
written  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton,  the  able  and  kindly 
protagonist  of  the  private-venture  Schoolmasters, 
and  is  a  rechurning  of  our  old  friend  "  Danish 
butter."  Years  ago  from  the  same  source  the 
public  learnt  that  Danish  butter  was  superior  to 
English  butter  owing  to  the  better  education 
of  the  Danes,  and  that  this  better  education 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  State  in  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  subsidised  the  private-venture 
schools.  It  has  long  since  been  shown  that 
Danish  butter  holds  our  market  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  more  remunerative  for  English  farmers  to 
sell  their  milk,  the  Danish  milk-for-butter  prices 
meaning  starvation  here ;  and  that  it  is  at  least 
equally  true  to  attribute  the  French  egg  trade, 
the  Swiss  milk  industry,  or  the  predominance  of 
German  picture  postcards  to  superior  systems 
of  education  in  those  countries,  which  do  not 
include  subsidies  to  private-venture  schools. 

However,  as  this  report  comes  with  the  credentials 
of  the  Board  behind  it,  it  must  be  examined  in 
detail. 

The  ke3mote  is  contained  in  an  attack  of  a  page 
and  a  half  upon  the  memory  of  Matthew  Arnold. 
He  is  accused  of  "  short-sighted  folly "  (a  folly 
shared  by  the  late  Royal  Commission),  because  in 
exhorting  us  to  study  Continental  experience,  he 
took  PYance,  Germany  and  Switzerland  as  his 
models  (just  as  did  later  Mr.  Morant)  and  would  no 


doubt,  like  Mr.  Mosely's  Commission,  have  taken  the 
United  States  also,  instead  of  pinning  his  faith  to 
the  mighty  nations  of  Scandinavia,  not  one  of 
which  menaces  our  industrial  position  in  the  slightest 
degree.  It  is  not,  pace  Mr.  Thornton,  "  blood  and 
character,"  but  social  and  industrial  conditions 
which  determine  a  nation's  education  system. 
For  instance,  if  the  population  of  England,  outside 
some  eight  or  ten  towns,  were  divided  among 
villages  of  3000  inhabitants  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  each  village  distant  ten  miles  apart,  the 
country  Grammar  Schools  would  have  been  extinct 
long  ago. 

But  one  finds  out  that  there  is  something  rotten 
even  in  the  state  of  Denmark.  In  spite  of  the 
great  advantage  which  the  subsidising  of  private 
schools,  unable  to  afford  adequate  fittings  and 
apparatus,  gives  to  classical  over  scientific  education, 
yet  between  1885  and  1901  the  number  of 
examination  candidates  worked  out  at  two  to 
one  in  favour  of  the  latter  instead  of  the  same 
proportion  in  favour  of  the  former.  Again,  no 
subsidy  for  preparatory  classes  (the  happy 
hunting-ground  of  the  private  schoolmaster)  is  now 
given,  but  the  public  primary  school  is  a  common 
basis  of  education  ;  while  still  further  (tell  it  not  at 
South  Kensington  !)  Greek  is  relegated  to  the  Uni- 
versity stage  and  Latin  is  not  begun  before  six- 
teen. But,  worst  of  all,  Christiania  Commune,  "  in- 
tolerant of  competition,"  acts  in  a  manner  "sub- 
versive of  the  whole  secondary  school  system " 
by  withdrawing  the  grant  to  Qvam's  Private  School, 
where,  we  are  told,  it  is  "  impossible  for  the  salaries 
to  be  adequate,  which  alone  would  hinder  the 
school  from  obtaining  the  examination  rights." 
But  really  the  whole  case  is  given  away  as  regards 
any  precept  or  example  for  the  authorities  in  this 
country  when  we  are  told :  "  In  each  large  centre 
it  (the  State)  establishes  a  secondary  school  with 
a  fee  below  cost  price,  but  not  (as  in  boys'  schools 
in  Sweden)  so  low  as  to  render  the  existence  of  the 
schools  impossible "  !  This  is  all  the  county 
councils  propose  to  do,  or  are  doing,  in  England. 
To  put  the  case  shortly  against  the  theories  of  the 
pamphlet.  Most  of  the  English  private  schools  are 
elementary  or  partly  elementary,  and  consequently 
are  in  competition  only  with  parts  of  the  elementary 
school  system.  There  is  no  competition  between 
State  secondary  schools  and  those  private-venture 
schools  which  are  really  secondary.  These  are 
for  different  classes  and  at  different  fees,  and  the 
private  ones  cannot  afford  that  scientific  equipment 
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essential  to  the  education  of  the  classes  using  the 
public  schools.  As  long  as  the  schools  are  scientific 
they  must  be  public,  and  as  long  as  they  are  public 
they  must  be  scientific.  If  the  State  subsidises 
and  so  uses  the  Public  Schools  as  to  make  them 
"  humanistic  "  for  the  propagation  of  an  academic 
proletariat,  then  there  would  be  a  claim  on  behalf 
of  the  private  schools  which  would  be  thus  put 
in  competition  ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  reason  of  the 
issue  of  this  pamphlet  with  ofhcial  sanction. 


Education  in  Scotland 


I,    Elementary 


By  John  Clarke,  M.A. 


Scotland  has  the  reputation  of  being  deeply  interested 
in  education,  and  of  being  a  well-educated  community, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  the  part  of  a  patriotic  Scot  to 
deny  or  call  in  question  either  proposition.  But  assum- 
ing the  general  justice  of  the  verdict,  it  may  not  be 
without  interest  or  profit  to  a  wider  audience  of  educa- 
tionists than  Scotchmen  to  inquire  a  little  into  the 
system  of  education  which  has  produced  such  excellent 
fruits. 

That  education  is  never  a  thing  apart  is  a  truism. 
Even  so,  it  must  be  repeated  at  the  outset  and  observed 
in  its  application  to  the  case  in  point.  If  we  are  to 
understand  education  in  Scotland,  we  must  extend  our 
survey  so  as  to  include  national  character,  aims,  ambi- 
tions, ideals.  Education  is  at  once  effect  and  cause — 
summing  up  the  best  results  of  a  nation's  thought  and 
experience,  and  at  the  same  time  embodying  them  in 
a  practical  system  in  order  to  secure  their  permanence. 
Scotch  education  is  the  outcome  of  Scotch  character, 
as  operated  on  by  time,  condition,  and  circumstan^'e. 
Its  history  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  country. 

Our  limits  preclude  anything  but  the  most  cursory 
glance  at  this  wide  subject.  One  or  two  characteristics 
may,  however,  be  briefly  noted.  The  Scotch  are,  above 
all  things,  a  practical  nation  ;  they  are  generally  credited 
with  the  possession  of  more  than  an  average  amount 
of  the  practical  quality  of  prudence,  caution,  "  canni- 
ness "  or  whatever  name  suits  it  better.  They  are 
certainly  very  industrious  ;  and  there  is  in  Scotch 
character  a  deep  moral  strain  which  has  given  colour 
to  the  ordinary  activities  of  hfe  as  well  as  to  the  national 
religion.  In  these  qualities  are,  perhaps,  to  be  found  the 
dominant  features  of  Scotch  education  :  it  is  eminently 
practical ;  it  embodies  throughout  the  conception  of  moral 
training  as  being  an  important — indeed  the  most  impor- 
tant— object  of  the  school;  the  industry  alike  of  teachers 
and  of  pupils  is  beyond  all  praise.     The  work  of  a  Scotch 


school  is  carried  on  with  an  energy,  a  purpose  and  an 
earnestness  that  it  is  difficult  to  parallel,  and  impossible 
to  surpass.  Horace  Mann  had  said  in  1846  in  his 
report  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  :  "  I  do  not  exag- 
gerate when  I  say  that  the  most  active  and  lively  schools 
I  have  ever  seen  in  the  United  States  must  be  regarded 
almost  as  dormitories  compared  with  the  fervid  life  of 
the  Scotch  schools." 

Further,  the  Scotch  believe  in  education.  That  is  result 
of  their  practical  view  of  it.  Not  only  is  it  to  them  an  end 
in  itself,  sjTionymous  with  power  and  freedom,  but  it  is 
also  the  most  effective  means  to  other  ends.  A  large 
portion  of  the  country  is  very  poor,  the  soil  barren, 
the  cHmate  severe.  The  great  centres  of  industry  are 
far  off  and  the  only  outlet  for  struggling  and  ambitious 
talent  is  the  school.  The  fact  is  too  patent  to  be  gain- 
said that  in  every  remote  hamlet,  on  every  hillside,  in 
every  glen  there  are  to  be  found  pupils  of  parts  and  of 
promise.  They  start  hfe  with  the  invaluable  assets, 
brains  and  character,  combined  with  indomitable  reso- 
lution and  tireless  industry.  The  generosity  of  the 
pious  founder  has  provided  ways  and  means ;  the 
educational  ladder,  from  kindergarten  to  university, 
is  complete.  The  schoolmaster  is  not  backward  in  his 
part.  Hence  we  find  a  succession  of  youths — and 
maidens — pushing  up  from  the  very  humblest  ranks 
to  fame  and  fortune  through  education  alone.  Our 
college  dons  and  colonial  governors  and  administrators 
are  not  infrequently  recruited  from  this  source.  Well  may 
the  Scotch  beheve  in  a  system  and  force  which  makes 
ability  the  one  passport  to  success  and  reputation. 

Another  feature  of  a  general  character  must  be 
noted.  Scotland  has  not  escaped  those  influences 
which  have  made  themselves  so  widely  felt  on  education 
in  England  as  elsewhere  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
Scientific  investigation  and  thought  and  industrial 
progress  have  fundamentally  affected  it.  Education, 
an  ancient  art  with  a  heavy  weight  of  tradition,  does 
not  quickly  adapt  itself  to  changed  conditions  :  the  art 
ever  tends  to  lag  behind  the  science.  Still,  at  the  moment 
there  is  much  speculative  activity  in  all  departments 
of  education,  though  the  adjustment  is  only  in  process 
as  between  the  claims  of  "  science "  and  industry 
and  the  curriculum  of  the  schools. 

Some  further  points  seem  worthy  of  mention,  the 
more  as  they  suggest  a  parallel  or  a  contrast  to  the 
case  of  England.  The  character  of  elementary  education 
has  been  profoundly  modified  by  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  educating 
"  our  masters."  The  Reform  Act  of  1867  marks  the 
opening  of  a  new  educational  era  ;  its  pendant  was 
the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1872.  The  consequences 
of  this  statute  have  proved,  as  they  were  designed  to 
prove,  very  far  reaching. 

To  begin  with,  education  previously  voluntary,  then 
became  compulsory.  The  willing  and  the  unwilling  alike 
were  folded  in  the  common  schools,  with  what  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  school  and  its  requirements 
may  be  easily  imagined. 

The  Act  of  1872  effected  another  change  too  of  vital 
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importance :  it  disjoined  the  school  from  the  Church. 
The  connection  of  these  two  agencies  had  up  to  that 
time  been  very  intimate.  There  is  no  more  honourable 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Churches  of  Scotland 
than  that  which  records  their  dealings  with  education. 
From  the  Reformation  onward  the  historic  Church  of 
Scotland  had  shown  the  most  constant  and  lively 
interest  in  the  estabhshment  and  welfare  of  the  schools. 
After  the  disruption  in  1843,  the  Free  Church  had  been 
no  less  zealous  in  founding  schools  and  providing  salaries 
for  teachers.  Hence  in  1872  the  bulk  of  the  elementary 
schools  were  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  manage- 
ment of  these  two  Churches.  The  Education  Act 
transferred  them  to  the  State,  and  thus  ended  the 
official  connection  of  Church  and  school  so  far  as  the 
two  great  Presbyterian  bodies  w^re  concerned.  The 
Churches  have  during  the  interval  by  no  means  dropped 
their  interest  in  education,  and  many  ministers  have 
served  on  School  Boards  and  in  other  capacities  as 
educational  administrators ;  but,  as  regards  the  general 
relation  of  Church  and  education  Scotland  is  some  thirty 
years  ahead  of  England — if  ahead. 

The  "  religious  difficulty  "  was,  even  in  1872,  to  a  large 
extent  non-existent  in  Scotland.  The  Churches  referred 
to  differed  so  Httle  from  one  another  in  their  standards 
that  they  could  easily  agree  in  regard  to  the  instruction 
to  be  imparted  to  the  young.  There  was  in  the  Educa- 
tion Act  a  conscience  clause  which  gave  relief  to  any 
objectors  to  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  or  to 
any  members  of  other  denominations,  e.g.,  Episcopalians 
and  Roman  Catholics,  who  did  not  desire  their  children 
to  be  subject  to  teaching  of  which  they  could  not  alto- 
gether approve.  But  apart  from  this,  local  option  in 
the  matter  of  religious  instruction  was  granted  to 
school  managers.  The  early  School  Board  elections 
turned  chiefly  on  this  question.  The  practical  solution 
reached  was  in  most  cases  that  there  should  be  at  least 
instruction  in  Scripture  given  in  the  schools,  but  in 
many  cases  there  was  the  addition  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism.  The  arrangement  has  been  found  to  work 
smoothly,  so  far  as  the  predominant  Churches  are  con- 
cerned, but  probably  the  smaller  bodies  mentioned 
would  not  be  found  to  be  altogether  satisfied  with  it. 
They,  indeed,  as  will  be  seen  shortly,  maintain  in  many 
cases  schools  of  their  own,  independent  altogether  of 
schools  under  public  management. 

As  for  the  present  educational  system  of  Scotland,  it  is 
in  the  main  the  creation  of  the  Act  of  1872.  It  offers 
many  parallels  to  the  Enghsh  system  of  1870,  but  at  the 
same  time  many  contrasts.  The  latter  the  English 
reader  will  be  able  himself  to  supply  ;  and  we  may 
therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  sketch  of  what 
is  characteristic  of  the  Scotch  system. 

A  main  feature  of  it  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  a  public 
system.  The  Act  of  1872  established  a  uniform  system  of 
School  Boards  for  the  whole  country.  These  Boards  con- 
stitute the  public  educational  authority  for  elementary 
and  to  some  extent  for  secondary  education.  All 
education  conducted  by  them,  toward  the  cost  of 
which  the  State  or  the  local   community  contributes, 


is  ranked  as  public.  The  great  majority  of  elementary 
schools  are  thus  public  ;  when  reference  is  made  to  a 
"  public  school "  it  is  to  be  understood,  unless  otherwise 
specified,  as  one  of  the  ordinary  elementary  or  common 
schools,  an  institution  in  no  way  analogous  to  what 
in  England  are  called  the  great  public  schools.  Secon- 
dary schools  are  also  in  certain  cases  under  public  manage- 
ment and  control,  and  are  then  designated  "  higher 
class  "  public  schools.  The  extent  to  which  the  School 
Boards  have  drawn  to  themselves  the  management 
of  elementary  education  will  appear  from  the  fact  that 
some  88  per  cent,  of  the  elementary  schools  are  under 
them,  leaving  only  12  per  cent,  or  less  under  voluntary 
management,  chiefly  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic. 
The  School  Boards  number  about  970,  and  vary  very 
greatly  in  area,  resources  and  power.  For  example, 
only  fifty-nine  of  them  deal  with  a  population  of  over 
10,000  each,  and  of  these  only  twenty-one  reach  a 
population  of  20,000,  while  some  hundreds  of  them 
have  to  provide  for  a  population  of  under  1000.  In 
the  School  Board  system  there  is  a  great  absence  of 
homogeneity,  the  uniformity  is  very  superficial ;  for, 
to  take  extreme  cases,  what  analogy  can  there  be  between 
a  body  providing  for  the  educational  wants  of  623,463 
souls  and  one  dealing  with  98  !  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Scotch  School  Boards  are  ad  hoc  bodies,  and  that 
they  are  elected  by  cumulative  vote. 

The  merits  and  demerits  of  School  Board  adminis- 
tration have  been  much  debated,  and  it  might  be 
difficult  to  characterise  them  fairly  under  one  com- 
pendious judgment.  So  far  as  elementary  education 
is  concerned,  they  must  be  admitted  to  have  done  well 
by  it.  The  elementary  schools  of  Scotland  are  in  a 
highly  efficient  condition,  and  as  they  were  far  from 
being  so  when  the  School  Boards  first  took  office,  it 
seems  an  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  Boards  must 
have  some  credit  for  the  improvement  :  it  has  been 
effected  under  them  if  not  by  them.  By  efficiency  is 
meant  that  the  great  majority  of  children  of  school 
age  are  enrolled  on  the  school  registers,  the  average 
attendance  (85  per  cent.)  is  very  good,  the  schools, 
are  well  equipped  and  on  the  whole  well  staffed, 
the  methods  of  teaching  intelligent,  the  disciphne 
good,  the  curriculum  varied  and  comprehensive. 
We  have  not  yet  reached  the  golden  age,  how- 
ever ;  some  schools  are  out  of  date,  many  teachers 
are  still  untrained,  many  inadequately  remunerated, 
methods  are  not  always  perfect.  But  progress  and 
vitality  are  everywhere  apparent.  What  is  defective  is 
being  supplemented,  what  is  wanting  is  being  supplied. 
Every  School  Board  is  ambitious  of  having  the  most 
efficient  schools  in  the  district,  and  wholesome  emula- 
tion of  this  kind  is  the  best  earnest  of  widespread 
genuine  interest.  There  are  not  wanting  those  whO' 
say  that  the  chief  credit  for  the  high  standard  of 
efficiency  is  not  due  to  the  School  Board.  There 
has  been  an  active  central  authority,  the  Scotch 
Education  Department,  which  has  kept  them  up  to- 
the  mark.  Educational  pubUc  opinion  has  urged  them 
forward,    sometimes    almost    against    their    will.     No- 
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doubt  there  is  some  truth  in  this.  But  unless  there  had 
been  keen  local  interest  and  willingness  on  the  part 
of  Boards  to  go  forward,  and  unless  there  had  been  great 
intelligence,  energy  and  devotion  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  no  departmental  action  could  have  galvanised 
the  schools  into  involuntary  activity.  On  the  eve 
of  anticipated  changes  and  the  probable  merging  of 
the  present  School  Board  area  in  a  larger  district,  it  is 
but  fair  to  record  these  facts. 

In  connection  with  elementary  education  there  is  at 
least  one  question  toward  the  solution  of  which  satisfac- 
tory progress  has  not  been  made,  to  wit,  the  adjustment 
of  the  claims  of  elementary  and  of  secondary  subjects 
respectively  in  the  rural  schools.  The  essential  difference 
between  the  conditions  of  the  urban  and  those  of  the 
rural  school  has  never  in  recent  times  received  adequate 
recognition  from  the  authorities.  Where  in  a  large  city 
a  secondary  school  is  at  hand,  it  is  no  doubt  quite  right 
and  proper  that  the  elementary  school  should  be  con- 
fined to  its  own  proper  sphere,  making  of  course  due 
provision  for  the  co-ordination  of  its  studies  with  those 
of  the  higher  stage  to  which  a  proportion  of  its  pupils 
will  pass  on.  But  in  the  remote  country  districts, 
which,  so  far  as  area  is  concerned,  are  in  Scotland  per- 
haps the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  the  case  is  very 
different.  Scotch  education  being  moral  is  also  in 
large  measure  domestic.  Boarding  schools  are  not  in 
fashion,  partly  because  they  are  too  expensive,  partly 
because  the  Scotch  parent  desires  to  have  the  chief 
hand  in  the  upbringing  of  his  own  children.  He  does 
not  wish  to  send  them  to  a  "  centre  "  till  the  latest 
possible  date.  He  knows  the  risks  of  premature  removal 
from  home  influences  and  he  is  prepared  to  make  some 
sacrifice  to  the  moral  interests  involved.  His  ideal 
would  in  most  cases  be  that  the  boy  should  go  straight 
from  the  local  (parish)  school  to  the  university ;  in  other 
words,  that  he  should  not  leave  home  before  the  age 
of  16-18.  Here,  then,  arises  the  difficulty  referred  to. 
The  rural  school  is  of  necessity  predominantly  an  ele- 
mentary one,  and  there  is  little  encouragement  given 
it  by  the  authorities  to  travel  beyond  its  own  limited 
sphere.  The  teacher  is,  however,  ambitious,  as  Scotch 
teachers  have  ever  been,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
higher  learning  as  well  as  to  gain  the  credit  of  "bring- 
ing out  "  a  brilliant  pupil.  The  parent  is  ready  to 
co-operate  because  he  does  not  wish  to  send  away 
his  children  from  home.  Hence  there  has  sprung  up 
a  tradition  of  higher  work  in  the  elementary  (chiefly 
rural)  school  which  the  authorities  have  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  break  down. 

But  the  argument  is  not  all  on  one  side  :  the 
authorities  can  present  a  case  founded  on  the  neces- 
sity of  co-ordination,  unnecessary  waste  of  teaching 
power  and  the  like.  The  end  is  not  yet,  and  the 
result  may  have  to  be  a  kind  of  compromise,  for  evi- 
dently if  any  pupils  of  the  rural  school  are  to  go  on  to 
secondary  education,  the  foundations  must  be  laid 
during  the  elementary  period.  The  co-ordination  of 
elementary  and  secondary  instruction  all  along  the 
hne  is  one  that  still  awaits  solution  :    the  case  of  the 


rural,  including  village,  elementary  school  is  merely 
the  most  acute  phase  of  it.  And  here  it  is  in  part  due 
to  historical  and  in  part  to  economic  causes.  The 
tradition  of  the  schools  since  long  prior  to  1872  has  been 
in  favour  of  a  type  of  school  which  would  provide  for 
all  the  educational  wants  of  a  parish  up  to  the  univer- 
sity. The  difficulty  of  communication  as  well  as  the 
expense  still  operates  in  the  same  direction.  Added 
to  this,  funds  have  in  an  important  educational  area  of 
Scotland  been  expressly  provided  by  an  old  foundation 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  higher  or  secondary 
instruction  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  this  district 
in  particular  very  strong  feeling  has  been  evoked  against 
the  attempt  to  crush  out  the  higher  branches.  The 
inducement  of  bursaries  or  scholarships  to  cover  the 
expense  of  locomotion  or  residence  elsewhere  has  in 
many  cases  been  insufficient  to  detach  the  pupil  from  the 
local  school.  The  establishment  of  "higher  departments  " 
attached  to  the  more  important  of  such  elementary 
schools  is  the  most  recent  palliative,  and  ought  to  go 
far  towards  removing  the  difficulty,  at  any  rate  in  the 
larger  schools  where  there  is  a  sufficient  nucleus  of 
higher  work.  It  is  true  that  the  character  of  these 
departments  is  scientific  or  commercial  rather  than 
literary,  but  they  do  not  exclude  the  linguistic  studies. 
And  in  this  connection  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
rural  Scotland  has  all  along,  partly  perhaps  of  necessity, 
been  distinctly  humanistic  in  its  tendencies  :  it  runs 
no  present  risk  of  becoming  a  "  Greekless  land." 


The  Book  and  its  Writer 

The  Schoolmaster — Then  and   Now  * 

Mr.  How's  book  is  admirable  :  clearly  written,  full 
of  instruction,  keenly  interesting  to  all  who  care  to 
know  about  the  pedagogues  of  the  past.  He  tells 
us  that  he  himself  was  a  pupil  of  Bradley  :  and  it  is  as 
well  that  he  does  so,  for  really  one  might  almost  have 
suspected  that  he  had  some  time  or  other  sat  under 
the  whole  six.  There  is  such  an  abundance  of  anecdote, 
and  such  a  wealth  of  all  those  little  personal  details 
which  make  a  portrait  lively  and  vigorous,  that  if  Mr.  How 
does  not  speak  as  an  eye-witness,  he  must  at  least  have 
got  hold  of  excellent  first-hand  information.  And  his 
subject  has  so  infected  him  that  he  seems,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  to  become  a  schoolboy  again  him- 
self. There  is  something  almost  impishly  mischievous  in 
the  relish  with  which  he  tells  any  detail  which  makes 
the  great  men  appear  innocently  ludicrous— Bradley's 
legendary  run  down  a  flight  of  steps  to  get  impetus  for 
the  first"  stroke  in  a  flogging,  or  the  time  when  Dr. 
Kennedy  shouted  to  his  wife,  "  Janet !  Janet  !  I'm 
sitting  on  the  baby,"  without  attempting  to  get  up 
from  the  chair.  And  yet  (school-boy  fashion  again  !) 
he  is  just  as  keenly  alive  to  the  real  greatness  which 

*  Six  Great  Schoolmasters  (Hawtrey,  Moberly,  Kennedy,  Vaughan. 
Temple,  Bradley).     By  F.  D.  How.    (Methuen,  7s.  ei.) 
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underlay  these  little  eccentricities ;  he  knows  real 
men  well  enough  when  he  sees  them,  and  can  set  himself 
to  work  to  show  forth  their  manhness  and  dignity  of 
character.  If  he  is  not  a  hero-worshipper,  at  any  rate 
he  has  something  very  like  a  worship  of  heroism. 

The  book  sets  one  thinking  —  thinking  of  more 
than  its  mere  contents.  It  makes  one  meditate  on 
the  schoolmasters  of  generations  gone  by.  What 
was  the  old-fashioned  schoolmaster  hke  ?  What  manner 
of  men  were  they,  those  queer  old  figures  in  gown  and 
bands,  seated  in  armchairs  beside  writing-tables  with 
bookcases  in  the  background,  whose  portraits  adorn 
our  school  libraries,  and  are  now  and  then  resuscitated 
as  extra-supplementary  illustrations  to  our  school 
magazines  ?  To  us  moderns  they  look  so  infinitely 
majestic  that  we  somehow  get  to  think  of  them  as 
though  they  spent  all  their  days  enthroned  in  state, 
and  gazing  straight  in  front  of  them  with  an  almost 
petrifying  glare.  Try  as  we  will,  we  cannot  imagine 
them  taking  a  country  walk  or  joining  in  a  friendly 
rubber  at  whist.  They  seem  to  be,  as  it  were,  embodied 
spirits,  with  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the 
forceful,  palpitating  realities  of  human  life. 

They  are  gone,  and  their  fame  has  gone  with  them  : 
their  very  names  seem  now  forlorn  and  unsubstantial, 
like  Henry  Pimpernel  or  old  John  Naps  of  Greece.  We 
know  something  of  statesmen,  warriors,  scientists, 
or  ecclesiastics  of  bygone  days  :  but  which  of  us  can 
give  even  the  names  of  half-a-dozen  schoolmasters 
who  have  been  dead  for  more  than  a  century  ?  Perhaps 
they  deserve  it  :  their  ideas  of  schoolmastering  were 
so  essentially  different  from  ours  ;  so  much  more 
rudimentary,  so  ludicrously  insufficient  according  to 
modern  notions.  Of  all  schoolmasters  before  the  nine- 
teenth century  almost  the  only  one  who  is  more  than  a 
name  now  is  Dr.  Busby  ;  and  that  is  because  he  flogged 
the  most  ;  just  as  the  only  thing  we  remember  of  Roman 
schools  was  the  "  plagosity  "  of  Orbilius  ;  and  just  as, 
centuries  ago,  when  the  artist  at  Pompeii  wished  to 
represent  youthful  education,  he  could  think  of  nothing 
more  fitting  than  to  give  a  lively  picture  of  a  "  hoisting." 
They  must  have  consumed  an  enormous  quantity  of 
birch  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Fiction  hardly  mentions 
a  schoolmaster  without  its  being  followed  up  by  a 
flogging,  whether  it  is  Mr.  Thwackum  in  Tom  Jones, 
or  the  dear  old  Dominie  in  Jacob  Faithful,  with  his 
"  Calcitrat,  ardescunt  germani  cade  biincmbres,"  after 
concluding  operations  on  Barnaby  Bracegirdle.  Not 
that  they  were  men  of  no  intellect  or  learning  ;  the 
Dominie  himself  simply  has  his  whole  being  in  the 
classic  poets.  If  they  had  the  rod  for  ever  in  one  hand, 
at  least  they  kept  a  Latin  grammar  in  the  other  ;  we 
have  many  testimonies  that  they  inspired  clever  boys 
to  a  real  and  true  love  of  ancient  literature  and  ancient 
thought  :  and  even  John  Ridd,  after  many  stripes, 
knew  something  at  least  of  tvtttw.  "  Learn  your 
lessons,  and  be  afraid  to  break  rules,"  was  what  the 
old-fashioned  schoolmaster  taught  his  boj-s. 

We  have  changed  all  that  :    the  modern  headmaster 
sets  to  work  consciously  and  conscientiously  to  guide  and 


govern  his  bo\-s  in  their  whole  life  and  character.  Not  con- 
tent with  looking  after  their  lessons,  he  aspires  to  regulate 
their  play  in  all  its  details  ;  he  is  ready  and  anxious 
to  be,  or  at  least  to  provide,  their  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend  in  every  conceivable  interest  they  may 
possess.  One  assistant  is  told  off  to  help  them  in 
photography  ;  another  stands  godfather  to  every  boy 
who  cares  for  beetles  ;  a  third  spends  all  his  spare  time 
giving  them  hints  in  the  joiner's  shop.  How  unlike 
the  brave  days  of  old  !  Try  to  imagine  Keate  taking 
half-a-dozen  boys  out  for  a  botanical  excursion,  or 
Longley  showing  somebody  how  to  turn  candlesticks 
on  a  lathe  !  My  own  headmaster  is  our  referee  at 
football-matches  :  Dr.  Butler  of  Shrewsbury  said 
football  was  only  fit  for  butcher  boys.  The  pendulum 
has  swung  from  end  to  end,  and  we  even  hear  it  suggested 
to  our  enthusiastic  young  headmasters  that  it  is  possible 
to  go  too  far  ;  that  a  boy  becomes  a  self-reUant  man, 
just  in  proportion  as  he  is  left  to  choose  between  the 
right  and  the  wrong  in  his  own  development ;  that  what 
a  boy  does  of  his  own  volition  is  worth  unspeakably 
more  to  him  than  something  ever  so  much  better  done 
by  the  direction  of  those  set  over  him  ;  that  too  much 
grandmotherly  legislation  is  more  than  likely  to  defeat  its 
own  object  ;  that,  as  Mr.  Kipling  puts  it,  the  puppy 
must  be  left  to  lick  boots  for  himself,  till  he  finds  out 
that  blacking  makes  him  very  sick  :  that,  as  somebody 
else  even  more  brutally  remarked,  "  no  boy  will  ever  be 
worth  his  salt  unless  he  has  had  a  fair  chance  of  going 
to  the  devil." 

Mr.  How  claims  that  his  Six  belong  to  the  transitional 
period,  and  represent  the  happy  mean  when  school- 
masters had  ceased  to  be  unapproachable,  and  had  not 
yet  begun  to  lose  their  dignity.  "  The  gowned  and 
cassocked  master  was  looked  upon  in  1835  as  a  different 
order  of  being  from  the  trembling  schoolboy.  By  1865 
the  masters  had  become  the  friends  of  the  boys,  inviting 
them  to  tea  in  their  rooms,  joining  in  their  games, 
and  not  seldom  visiting  them  in  their  homes  in  the 
holidays.  But  with  all  their  friendliness,  masters  still 
kept  their  dignity  and  their  proper  place.  Nowadays 
all  this  is  changed.  A  master's  room  is  filled  with 
tobacco  smoke,  and  he  himself,  pipe  in  mouth,  may 
not  improbably  be  discovered  sitting  on  the  floor,  while 
his  most  comfortable  chairs  are  occupied  by  small  boys. 
...  It  is  a  sorry  sight  to  see  a  master  in  a  flannel  coat, 
capless  and  gownless,  trundling  on  his  bicycle,  just 
and  only  just  in  time  to  take  his  form."  This  is  rather 
hard  on  the  present  age.  Either  a  master  ought 
not  to  smoke  at  all,  or  he  has  no  need  to  hide  it  from 
his  boys  :  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  wear 
cool  dress  in  summer,  or  get  to  school  by  any  method 
of  locomotion  which  best  suits  him,  or  why  he 
should  get  to  his  form  room  before  the  proper  time]: 
and  certainly  he  is  doing  no  harm  if  he  teaches,  by 
practice  as  well  as  precept,  that  a  host  looks  after  his 
guests'  comfort  before  his  own.  There  is  something  in 
it,  perhaps  ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  what 
the  master  does,  as  of  how  he  does  it.  Some  men  can 
keep  their  dignity  in  the  middle  of  a  football  scrummage  : 
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others  cannot  walk  up  chapel,  capped,  gowned,  and 
hooded,  without  looking  like  figures  of  fun.  Much, 
too,  depends  on  temperament  :  different  men  have 
different  ways  of  making  their  influence  felt.  I  could 
tell  of  two  men,  both  at  this  moment  occupying  the  same 
positions  at  two  great  public  schools  :  the  first  "  looks 
as  if  he  might  be  a  bad  Roman  Emperor,"  and  never 
loses  an  almost  saturnine  reserve  :  the  other,  when  he 
came  to  take  up  his  duties,  was  as  merry  as  a  bird,  and 
"  never  enjoyed  himself  more  than  when  he  was  strolling 
up  and  down  High  Street  with  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets."  Yet  both  men 
have  been  eminently  successful. 

At  all  events  anything  is  better  than  the  emptiness 
of  the  ancient  ceremonial  state.  The  schoolmasters 
of  those  days  seem  to  have  had  a  plusquam-Pharisaic 
belief  in  conventions  and  ordinances,  and  the  time 
was  ripe  for  the  Philosopher  of  Clothes.  In  Tom  Brown 
the  boys,  coming  home  late  for  a  run,  go  to  the  doctor's 
study  and  find  him  sitting  with  his  children,  carving  a 
boat,  and  wearing  his  gown  withal ;  whereas  if  the  modern 
schoolboy  found  his  headmaster  in  his  gown  after  tea 
on  a  half-holiday,  he  would  wonder  whether  there  was 
going  to  be  a  swishing  or  a  masters'  meeting.  But 
Mr.  How  tells  us  a  yet  more  significant  little  incident, 
also  haihng  from  Rugby.  When  Temple  came  into 
the  School  House  hall  to  take  prayers  for  the  first  time, 
he  excited  surprise  because  he  was  carrying  his  own 
candle  !  His  predecessor  had  always  had  a  butler  in 
front  to  light  him  on  his  way,  and  part  from  him  at 
the  hall-door  with  a  low  bow.  It  is  a  delicious  and 
instructive  little  episode  :  so  characteristic  of  Goulburn, 
and  so  characteristic  of  Temple.  One  can  almost  imagine 
the  Schoolhouse  butler  going  to  Temple's  study  door 
before  prayers,  fully  expecting  to  play  his  usual  part  ; 
and  Temple  taking  the  candlestick  out  of  his  hand, 
with  something  like,  "  I  can  carry  it  myself  :  it  isn't 
so  very  heavy." 

But  we  must  leave  details  of  manners,  and  consider 
what  these  men  taught.  It  was  very  simple  :  classics, 
classics,  classics,  all  day  and  every  day,  with  just  a 
little  divinity  here  and  there.  The  boys,  or  at  least 
the  cleverer  of  them,  were  expected  to  read  English 
literature  (especially  poetry)  for  themselves  :  and 
serious  literature,  too.  Dr.  Arnold  is  found,  somewhere 
or  other,  lamenting  that  home  boys  refuse  to  assimilate 
anything  more  solid  than  Dickens  ;  whereas  some  modern 
headmasters  would  be  glad  if  their  boys  would  do  as 
much  as  that.  Dr.  Moberly,  at  Winchester,  "  did  not 
believe  in  teaching  English  literature  directly ;  but  by 
his  own  enthusiasm,  and  by  making  us  feel  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  ourselves  if  we  failed  to  recognise  quotations 
from  the  great  poets,  he  stimulated  many  of  us  to  read 
and  to  appreciate  for  ourselves."  (Very  unsystematic, 
of  course,  but  it  may  very  well  have  frequently  been 
more  fruitful  than  the  latter-day  Shakespeare  lessons — 
"  a  hundred  lines  a  time  and  be  sure  you  know  the  notes.") 
It  is  surprising  to  find  that  history,  even  ancient  history, 
was  kept  quite  in  the  background.  Dr.  Kennedy  at 
Shrewsbury  gave  to  history  "  any  odds  and  ends  of 


time  that  might  be  left  over  when  the  classical  books 
were  finished  at  the  end  of  the  half  year."  And  one 
of  Vaughan's  Harrow  pupils  "  never  did  an  hour  of 
history,  ancient  or  modern,  during  the  three  years 
that  I  was  in  the  Sixth."  After  this  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  find  that  natural  science,  modern  languages, 
and  even  mathematics,  were  still  practically  ignored. 
Dr.  Moberly's  views  are  given  in  his  own  words,  "  In 
my  judgment  you  cannot  bring  French  in  as  a  co-ordinate 
subject  of  instruction  with  the  two  chief  subjects  of 
education,  classics  and  divinity,  or  even  with  the  third, 
mathematics.  We  can  neither  find  the  time  in  the 
week,  nor  the  teachers."  Again,  "  it  is  plainly  out  of 
the  question  that  we  should  teach  chemistry.  ...  A 
course  of  lectures  might  be  delivered  ...  by  some 
person  competent  to  explain  its  principles,  and  to 
exhibit  by  experiment  the  last  discoveries  and  the 
present  state  of  the  science.  More  than  this  I  do  not 
think  we  can  aim  at  with  any  prospect  of  adequate 
advantage."  This  primitive  simplicity  makes  one's 
mouth  water  in  these  days,  when  science  is  for  ever 
demanding  more  hours  a  week  and  more  extensive 
(and  expensive)  buildings  and  apparatus.  Dr.  Kennedy 
did  try  to  start  a  "  Modern  Side,"  though  he  found  his 
funds  were  not  sufficient  to  teach  science.  In  spite  of 
his  good  intentions,  "  French  as  a  school  subject  was  a 
mere  figment,  and  the  hours  supposed  to  be  given  to 
mathematics  were  too  often  spent  in  pleasant  con- 
versation, in  the  doing  of  impositions,  or  sometimes 
in  writing  skits  on  subjects  of  school  interest."  Still 
the  ice  was  being  broken,  and  the  new  subjects  were 
beginning  to  be  allowed  an  independent  existence. 
Similarly,  Dr.  Temple  gave  Rugby  its  first  regular 
science  master ;  though  it  must  be  added  that  the 
Public  Schools  Commissioners  of  1864  reported  that 
Rugby  was  the  only  school  where  physical  science  had 
a  regular  place  in  the  scheme. 

But  it  was  in  the  training  of  character  that  these 
Six  most  distinguished  themselves,  and  the  later  even 
more  than  the  eariier.  The  more  we  study  the  matter, 
the  more  we  realise  the  originality  of  Arnold's  genius, 
in  that  he  recognised  that  no  part  of  a  boy's  life  was  too 
unofficial  to  be  worth  caring  for.  The  luxuries  of  one 
generation  have  become  the  necessities  of  the  next ; 
every  schoolmaster  does  it  now  :  but  it  was  a  new  thing  in 
Arnold's  time.  The  Six  were  mostly  of  the  next  genera- 
tion ;  they  had  learnt  the  lesson,  and  were  beginning  to 
apply  it  more  freely  than  Arnold  had  found  possible. 
They  knew,  for  instance,  what  a  potent  weapon  a 
sermon  may  be  :  and  accordingly  Vaughan,  Temple, 
and  Bradley  all  left  the  mark  of  their  preaching  scored 
deeply  on  the  hearts  of  their  hearers.  And  they  had 
begun  to  realise  that  two-thirds  of  a  boy's  character 
depends  upon  matters  where  the  schoolmaster  can  give 
no  command,  but  only  advise.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
quote  chapter  and  verse  about  this  :  so  much  of  it  is 
concerned  with  things  too  intimate  and  too  sacred  for 
publication.  But  it  was  this  conception,  which,  once 
properly  grasped,  made  the  headmaster  ready  to  descend 
from  his  Oljmipian  majesty,  and  to  plead  with  sinners 
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as  well  as  to  rebuke  them.  It  was  this  which  made  them 
ready  to  draw  a  boy  into  the  right  path  by  making  it 
more  obvious  than  the  wrong.  The  old  headmaster 
might  flog  till  his  arm  ached  :  but  he  could  not  stop 
poaching  so  effectively  as  the  men  who  first  encouraged 
cricket  and  football,  and  then  made  them  compulsory. 
"  In  old  days,"  wTitesMr.  Skrine,  speaking  of  Thring's 
reforms  at  Uppingham,  "in  old  days,  when  we  were 
given  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  lines,  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  splice  three  pens  together,  trireme  fashion, 
and  write  them  by  a  species  of  fraudulent  hectography : 
but  how  could  we  hectograph  lines  at  Uppingham, 
when  nobody  gave  us  lines  to  hectograph  ? "  And 
the  mention  of  Thring  may  remind  us  that  no  imaginable 
severity  could  have  improved  form-discipline  half  so 
much  as  the  idea  of  making  forms  so  small  that  one  man 
could  keep  his  eye  easily  on  all  the  boys. 

One  thing  more.  Mr.  How's  book  deals  with  a  time 
which  is  transitional  in  another  respect.  A  couple  of 
generations  ago  if  a  man  spoke  of  having  been  at  a 
"  public  school "  he  meant  one  of  something  less  than 
a  dozen.  Of  Mr.  How's  Six,  five  were  masters  at  the  old 
and  well-established  schools.  One  only.  Dr.  Bradley, 
represents  the  more  modern  spirit,  which  recognises  that 
a  school  of  newer  reputation  may  claim  the  name  also. 
Nowadays  we  have  all  learnt  that  :  Thring  taught  it 
to  us  most  practically  at  Uppingham  :  we  have  still 
among  us  the  man  who  created  Clifton's  greatness  : 
and  Wellington,  Cheltenham,  Haileybury,  Rossall, 
and  any  number  of  others  tell  the  same  story.  In  these 
days  every  young  headmaster  feels,  and  rightly  feels, 
that  he  carries  the  marshal's  baton  in  his  knapsack. 
Partly  this  is  owing  to  some  of  the  very  men  whom 
Mr.  How  describes  ;  Temple  alone  sent  out  Benson 
to  Welhngton,  Philpotts  to  Bedford,  Percival  to  Chfton, 
Potts  to  Fettes  ;  partly  it  is  due  to  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  modern  life.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  so  ; 
we  have  now  a  multitude  of  young  rivals  in  keen  com- 
petition :  even  the  older  schools  have  to  bestir  them- 
selves lest  they  be  outstripped.  Doubtless  this  has 
disadvantages  :  we  can  all  tell  tales  of  scholastic  self- 
advertisement,  and  pot-himting  in  college  scholar- 
ships :  but  still  one  cannot  imagine  a  really  healthier 
or  saner  system  :    and  long  may  it  so  continue. 

T.  W. 


Women  as  Teachers 

By  Miss  Hoskyns-Abrahall 

In  regard  to  the  young,  women  have  undoubtedly  a 
special  wisdom  and  special  intuitions.  Those  who  are 
most  zealous  to  prove  that  the  spheres  of  the  sexes  are 
separate,  and  that  each  sex  has  qualities  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  its  proper  functions  which  cannot  be  transferred 
to  or  adequately  developed  in  the  other,  are  bound 
to  be  first  to  acknowledge  that  education — most  of  all 
as  concerned  with  infancy  and  girlhood — is  peculiarly 
the  sphere  of  women. 


There  are  few  women  who  do  not  regard  children 
from  what  is  at  bottom  the  mother's  point  of  view — ■ 
the  point  of  view  from  which  the  needs  and  development 
of  the  children  as  indi\aduals  engage  the  attention 
far  more  than  do  the  apparently  larger  questions  of 
the  success  or  the  supposed  efficiency  of  the  school  as 
a  whole.  The  methods  of  government  elaborated  by 
men  are  derived  from  their  experience  of  bodies  of  adults, 
as  in  armies,  factories,  or  political  organisations. 

In  these  routine,  discipline,  esprit  de  corps,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  unit  to  the  body  corporate,  constitute,  as  it  were, 
the  great  framework  of  principles  within  which  the 
particular  organisation  works.  But  these  bodies  are 
all  formed,  not  primarily  with  reference  to  the  best 
and  fullest  development  of  their  individual  constituent 
members,  but  rather  with  reference  to  some  special  work 
to  be  performed  by  each  as  a  whole.  Herein  they 
differ  from  a  school,  and  this  fundamental  distinction 
has  been  too  often  lost  sight  of,  and  schools  have  been 
brought  too  much  into  line  with  ideals  more  or  less 
external  to  their  nature.  Now  women  are  by  no  means 
as  deeply  imbued  as  men  are  with  the  quasi-military 
spirit  ;  and  the  very  fact  that  their  education  has 
always  been  a  shifting  affair,  constantly  changing  its 
standard  and  divided  in  its  aims,  has  preserved  them 
from  that  tendency  to  conventionality  in  education 
which  now  and  again  seems  to  impel  men  to  sacrifice 
essentials  to  red-tape  or  tradition,  to  inflexible  time- 
tables or  the  orthodox  classical  curriculum.  Women  not 
only  bring  to  education  fresher  minds  more  willing  to 
receive  new  knowledge,  but  they  have  also,  if  they 
could  but  win  free  scope  for  it,  a  method  of  government 
of  their  own,  the  outcome  of  their  maternal  and  house- 
wifely traditions.  In  this  method  the  control  is  as 
strong  and  as  real,  the  guidance  is  greater,  more  intimate 
and  individual,  but  the  appearance  of  discipline  is  less 
than  in  what  may  be  called  the  natural  method  of 
government  among  men.  Fundamentally  it  is  mother- 
rule,  dependent  on  mother-insight ;  and  the  lesson 
that  Biology  is  enforcing  with  more  and  more  insistence 
is  that  just  this  mother-insight  is  supremely  necessary 
as  an  agent  in  education — that  its  rule  is  the  rule  children 
thrive  under  because,  more  than  any  other  form  of 
authority,  it  allows  the  freedom  necessary  for  growth, 
and  is  compatible  with  a  minute  attention  to  small  and 
ever-changing  needs. 

Moreover,  in  dealing  with  children,  women  tend  to 
adhere  to  that  natural  order  of  development  dwelt 
on  above.  They  realise  the  value  of  manual  skill,  of 
skill  in  little  everyday  matters.  Their  own  lives 
having  moved  for  generations  amid  simple  practical 
concerns,  they  can  appreciate  the  difference  of  intelli- 
gence and  of  power  implied  in  dexterity  or  awkwardness 
in  them,  and  the  importance  of  beginning  early  a  sound 
training  of  eye  and  hand  in  order  to  promote  general 
efficiency  in  later  life.  This  practical  turn  of  mind 
must  render  them  specially  useful  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  primary  education  ;  as  must  also  their 
characteristic  and  strong  feeling  for  morality,  and  their 
instinctive  sense  concerning  the  right  way  of  imparting 
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moral  instruction.  If  in  these  two  branches  of  educa- 
tion— the  practical  manual  training  of  children  from 
their  entrance  into  schools,  and  their  instruction  in 
morals — the  special  knowledge  and  aptitudes  of  capable 
and  well-trained  women  had  been  frankly  brought 
to  bear,  I  believe  that  the  morality  of  the  country 
would  be  in  a  far  sounder  condition  than  it  is  at  present, 
and  that  in  those  sections  of  the  community  where 
manual  dexterity,  and  the  intelligence  which  develops 
from  it  and  controls  it,  are  most  in  demand,  we  should 
have  reached  a  far  more  satisfactory  standard  of  industry 
and  of  skill  than  now  obtains  among  the  average  of 
our  working  people. 

This  special  womanly  insight  and  womanly  method  of 
dealing  with  the  young  are  needed  as  a  corrective  to 
the  views  of  men,  even  when  dealing  with  boys.  They 
have  received  no  definite  recognition  in  this  field,  and 
have  never,  I  believe,  played  any  part  in  the  adjustment 
of  school  curricula  and  games  to  the  powers  of  growing 
boys  ;  but  the  work  done  by  the  wives  of  the  head- 
masters of  preparatory  schools  or  of  house- masters 
in  pubhc  schools  has  long  been  realised  to  be  a  main 
condition  of  success,  at  least  among  the  younger  boys, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  work  of  matrons  in 
such  schools.  And  if  the  special  wisdom  of  a  capable 
woman  is  not  without  its  importance  in  the  education 
of  boys,  it  may  be  claimed  that  it  should  take  precedence 
of  the  views  of  men  in  the  education  of  infants,  of  girls, 
and  generally  of  the  children  of  the  poor — as  well  as 
in  the  whole  training  of  women  teachers. 

We  have  already,  of  course,  a  preponderance  of 
women  teachers,  but  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  use 
to  the  full  the  resources  latent  in  the  very  nature  of 
women,  because,  so  far,  the  training  of  women  teachers 
has  been  decided  for  them  almost  exclusively  by  men, 
their  efficiency  has  been  tested  by  examinations  deter- 
mined by  men,  and  in  their  teaching  they  are  carrying 
out  codes  and  regulations  framed  by  men. 

The  services  of  women  are  needed,  not  merely  in 
actual  teaching,  but  in  the  direction  of  education  as  a 
whole  ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  on  any  Board  of 
Education  constituted  on  scientific  lines  half  the 
members  would  be  women  and  that  women  would  form 
not  a  barely  tolerated  fraction,  but  at  least  half  of 
every  local  Education  Committee  throughout  the 
country. 

To  the  biologist  this  employment  of  women — of 
women  whose  training  and  abilities  were  fitted  for  the 
work — would  probably  come  as  a  matter  of  course, 
seeing  that  he  must  necessarily  have  a  keen  eye  for 
special  inherited  aptitudes,  and  for  the  improvements 
ensured  by  the  use  of  them — as  well  as  an  impartial 
readiness  to  use  what  is  most  useful.  To  one  who 
realises  vividly  the  supreme  importance  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  education,  the  co-operation  of  all  human 
kind  will  not  seem  too  much  to  enlist  in  its  cause. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  maternal  instinct  of  woman, 
and  her  natural  sympathy  with  and  understanding 
of  the  young  which  are  needful  to  supplement  what 
can  be  done  by  man  ;    she  has  further  an  inherited 


aptitude  for  detail,  which  her  traditional  mode  of  life 
has  developed  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  and  this, 
always  one  of  the  first  faculties  requisite  for  education, 
will  probably,  as  we  have  seen,  be  more  and  more  drawn 
upon  as  the  science  of  education  advances.  In  virtue 
of  this  aptitude  women  are  for  the  most  part  more  patient 
of  the  necessity  for  small  alterations  than  men,  and 
readier  at  contriving  ways  and  means  ;  and  it  is  from 
women  that  we  are  most  likely  to  receive  the  solution 
of  sundry  grave  difficulties  which  now  hamper  education 
in  its  inmost  working.  One  of  these,  and  perhaps  the 
worst,  is  the  effect  on  the  young  of  the  duality  of  their 
lives,  divided  as  these  are  between  school  and  home — 
more  particularly  the  effect  of  this  on  the  mental  and 
moral  development  of  the  children  in  primary  schools. 
How  to  make  home  and  school  act  and  react  on  one 
another  wholesomely,  how  to  (enlist  where  in  any  way 
possible)  the  co-operation  of  parents,  and  how  to  make 
the  knowledge  gained  and  the  work  done  at  school  useful 
in  some  degree  at  home,  and  so  prevent  that  disjointed 
unpractical  development  now  so  common — all  this  is  a 
problem  which  may  well  baffle  a  man,  bristling  as  it 
does  with  minute  domestic  interests  which  cannot  be 
ignored,  but  which  we  need  not  despair  of  seeing  solved 
if  the  peculiar  tact  and  knowledge  of  women  were  but 
given  free  play,  and  adequately  represented,  not  only 
on  the  teaching-staffs  of  schools,  but  on  the  bodies 
which  govern  the  schools. 

Again,  a  more  sympathetic  and  discriminating,  a 
more  real  and  wise  inspection  is  assuredly  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  primary  education  ;  and  here,  where  the 
schools  have  to  cope  with  such  an  infinity  of  individual 
wants,  disabilities,  and  even  miseries,  it  would  be  no 
more  than  reasonable  to  give  the  bulk  of  the  work  to 
well-qualified  women,  if  it  is  intended  to  be  done  to 
the  best  of  human  ability.  To  have  women  inspectors 
would  mean  much  to  the  children,  and  would  mean 
hardly  less  to  the  teachers.  It  would  make  towards 
lessening  the  drive  in  primary  schools,  towards  thorough- 
ness in  a  few  things  rather  than  an  agitated  cramming 
up  of  many,  and  towards  a  better  calculated  adjustment 
of  means  at  hand  to  the  ends  of  education.  More- 
over there  are  many  important  points  in  a  woman 
teacher's  work  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  discussed 
with  a  woman,  e.g.,  peculiarities  in  the  health  of  girls, 
and  the  proper  allotment  of  work  to  young  women 
teachers. 

Yet  another  advantage,  which  may  be  hoped  for 
from  allowing  women  to  take  their  due  share  in  the 
more  public  part  of  the  rearing  of  the  young,  is  a  greater 
regard  for  economy.  Every  well-trained  and  capable 
woman,  if  a  certain  hater  of  parsimony,  is  equally  the 
enemy  of  waste ;  for  the  discipline  of  generations 
has  gone  to  show  her  the  importance  of  making  the 
best  and  the  most  of  what  she  has  in  her  hands  ;  and 
if  the  opinion  of  capable  women  of  all  degrees  were 
consulted  as  to  the  public  education  of  different  grades 
given  throughout  England,  I  believe  their  unanimous 
verdict  would  be  that  whatever  its  merits  in  other  ways 
it   was   emphatically   a   wasteful   education — in   which 
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years  and  money,  effort  and  goodwill  were  expended 
lavishly  and  produced  a  far  too  slender  result.  Glaring 
instances  of  this  waste  are  from  time  to  time  brought 
to  public  notice  ;  and  it  is  worth  remarking  that  for 
one  of  these — the  almost  incredible  cost  of  the  education 
and  maintenance  of  pauper  children,  working  out,  I 
beUeve  at  something  like  ;f270  a  year  per  child — ^the 
remedy  proposed,  a  remedy  most  carefully  thought  out 
and  organised  in  all  its  details,  comes  from  a  woman 
acting  on  her  own  initiative. 

Finally,  just  as  human  life  in  general  becomes  un- 
balanced and  unnatural  if  men  and  women  do  not 
respectively  play  their  full  and  proper  parts  in  it,  so 
the  life  of  childhood  and  adolescence,  and  all  the  activi- 
ties connected  with  its  guidance  and  protection,  must 
necessarily  suffer,  has  already  demonstrably  suffered, 
from  too  great  a  preponderance  of  the  influence  of  one 
sex — more  especially  as  the  preponderance  has  so  far 
been  on  the  side  of  that  sex  which  has  somewhat  the 
smaller  faculty  for  this  particular  work. 

The  principles  of  biological  science,  when  applied  to 
education,  would  here  effect  a  long-needed  adjustment. 

The  convictions  expressed  in  this  paper  have  been 
borne  in  upon  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  confirmed 
by  many  years  of  educational  work.  There  are,  doubt- 
less, others  in  whom  a  similar  experience  has  produced 
similar  convictions  ;  and  in  the  writer's  opinion  there  is 
nothing  more  hopeful  in  the  present  outlook  of  educa- 
tion than  the  signs,  daily  increasing  in  number,  that 
many  thinkers  are  moving  towards  some  such  standpoint, 
and  that  ere  long  the  science  of  education  will  be  freed 
from  its  entanglement  with  an  obsolete  psychology 
and  the  history  of  bygone  systems,  and  find  itself  firmly 
estabhshed  in  its  natural  position  as  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  greater  science  of  Life. 


German   Letter 

Local   Inspection  of  Schools 

By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer 

The  Young  National  Liberal  Associations  League  has 
lately  raised  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  the 
elementary  schools  as  undenominational  schools,  that  is, 
schools  for  the  education  of  children  of  different  creeds, 
in  which,  in  spite  of  belonging  to  different  religions,  they 
may  learn  to  live  side  by  side  in  peace,  and  with  mutual 
esteem  for  their  religious  convictions.  The  result  will  be 
to  bring  up  again  the  important  question  of  clerical  school 
inspection.  Therefore,  the  Royal  Consistory  at  Trier,  as 
well  as  the  provincial  communities  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  acted  wisely  in  making 
the  question  a  subject  for  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Synod  of  the  Rhenish  district. 

Three  points  were  dealt  with  : 

(i)  How  local  clerical  inspection  of  schools  has  evolved 
from  the  historical  relations  between  church  and  school 
into  its  present  form. 


(2)  What  benefit  is  to  be  gained  at  the  present  time  from 
local  clerical  inspection  of  schools  ? 

(3)  What  demands  the  local  clerical  inspector  of  schools 
must  meet  in  order  to  exercise  his  office  successfully  ? 

The  Synod  and  the  representative  members  of  the 
communities  entrusted  the  answering  of  the  questions  to 
Dr.  Hackenberg  (Rhenish  Provinces),  who.  considering 
his  approved  Evangelical  opinions  and  his  ecclesiastical 
broad-mindedness  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Rhenish 
Provances,  especially  those  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  might 
be  fuUy  expected  to  pronounce  a  just  verdict. 

With  regard  to  the  first  question  he  stated  that  the 
relations  between  church  and  school,  so  far  as  the  present 
situation  is  concerned,  are  established  by  the  State,  that 
the  Church  no  longer  had  legal  claim  to  school  inspection  in 
all  its  degrees  :  the  clergy  practised  inspection  of  schools 
but  only  when  specially  commissioned  by  the  State. 
In  a  few  German  States  the  local  inspection  of  schools  by 
the  clergy  was  abolished,  and  was  carried  on  by  a  school 
committee  ;  in  the  larger  number  of  German  Provinces, 
and  in  Prussia,  on  the  contrary,  local  clerical  inspection 
of  schools  existed  both  by  the  authority  of  the  State,  and 
subsidiarily  by  that  of  the  educational  authorities. 

Introducing  the  second  question,  he  remarked  that  the 
need   for  local  administration  of  schools  must  be  clearlv 
recognised.     There  was  a  large  amount  of  business  in  the 
conducting  of  a  school  for  which  an  upper  or  distant  Court 
of  administration  could  not  provide,  or,  at  least,  only  inade- 
quately :    it  was  clear  that  a  local  court  for  dealing  with 
such  business  was  both  necessary  and   fitting.     The  court, 
however,  must  not  consist  of  one  individual  person,  but  must 
be   a  college  or  school  committee,   a  Board   of    Trustees, 
taking  keen  interest  in  the  work  and  making  for  progress, 
not    a    pohce    school    inspection.     The    school    committee 
must  be  to  the  schools  what  the  Presbyterian  organisation 
is  for  the  Presbytery.     If  real  interest  is  taken  in  the  welfare 
of  the  schools,   it  follows  that  there  \vill   also  be  special 
expert  school  inspection  pointing  out  defects  in  execution, 
in  method,  in  the  teaching  and  the  teachers.     Such  expert 
local    inspection    would    influence    the    whole    conduct    of 
the  school.     Under  certain  circumstances  such  expert  local 
inspection  and  guidance  would  be  necessary,  with  the  larger 
elementary  schools,  for  instance,  in  respect  to  the  unity 
of  the  curriculum,  and  of  its  aim  ;  and  \vith  all  high  schools. 
But  it  must  always  be  entrusted  to  an  expert  who  is  in  daily 
contact    with    the    school    work.     For     small    elementary 
schools  of    one  class  it  is  not  necessary,  because  we  have 
an    independent    teaching    body,    an    elementary    school 
pedagogy,   an   elementary   school   technique.     A   teaching 
body  like  that  of  the  elementary  schools  at  the  present 
day  would   have    a    real    grievance    if    it    was    compelled 
to   work   under   a   system   of  inspection   prevailing   in   no 
other  profession.     The  influence  of  the  elementary  teacher 
for   good   depends   on  ethical  impulses  of  pleasure  in  the 
calling,    on    ideal    enthusiasm,    on    truth    in    the    smallest 
details  :   his  work  would  be  stifled  by  continual  inspection. 
But  the  necessity  for  local  inspection  of  schools  is  to  be  dis- 
puted  on   another   ground,    that  of   the   inspection   itself. 
The   elementary   teacher   has   always   three   expert   school 
inspectors  :     the    local    inspector    of    schools,    the    district 
inspector  of  schools,  and  the  Government  inspector.     The 
district  inspector  is  the  only  one  needed  as  an  inspector's 
court.     When   the   district  inspector  is  the  right  man  in 
the   right   place  he   will   see  that  his  efforts   are  fulfilled. 
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that  the  school  and  its  classes,  that  individual  teachers 
develop  officially  and  professionally.  Non  niulta,  sed 
miiltum  is  a  useful  maxim  for  the  inspection  of  elementary 
schools.  We  want  not  too  much  inspection,  above  all  not 
a  bureaucratic  inspection,  but  good  expert  inspection  exer- 
cised by  the  mind  and  enthusiasm  of  a  real  educationahst. 
The  elementary  school  must  equip  the  people  to  cope  with 
the  activity  and  needs  of  daily  life,  and  also  to  \vithstand 
the  corrupting  influence  of  newspapers  and  cheap  low 
hterature  ;  it  should  endow  them  with  a  basis  of  know- 
ledge and  opinions  that  will  render  them  capable,  by  a 
natural  development  of  all  the  powers  a  man  possesses, 
of  avoiding  not  only  the  physical  and  moral  misery  of  the 
proletariat  but  also  of  taking  a  living  share  in  municipal, 
moral,  and  religious  life.  That  view  of  the  duty  of  the 
elmentary  school  demands  a  serious  and  thoroughly 
educated  teaching  body,  a  corresponding  provision  for 
culture  and  work  in  the  schools,  and  lastly,  administrative 
school  committees  who  with  full,  not  improvised,  under- 
standing and  love  of  the  thing,  live  for  it  alone.  Inspection 
without  discernment,  without  progressive  practical  discern- 
ment, is  meaningless,  and  no  human  power  can  give  it 
truth  and  influence. 

But  local  inspection  of  schools  does  not  assist  the  teacher 
to  progress,  either  in  his  work  or  in  the  development  of 
his  own  mind  and  powers.  The  more  noble,  the  more 
intellectual  an  employment,  the  more  it  needs  to  develop 
freely.  If  there  is  an  intellectual  employment,  it  is  surely 
that  of  an  educator,  a  teacher,  despite  the  thousand  details 
that  are  connected  with  it.  A  teacher  helps  to  form  other 
men.  If  elementary  teachers  are,  as  a  body,  to  influence 
the  character  of  the  younger  generation  as  they  can  and 
should,  they  must  be  allowed  fitting  independence.  Thus, 
local  inspection  of  schools  is  out  of  date,  unnecessary 
and  purposeless.  He  agreed  with  a  famous  German 
educationalist.  Rector  Dorpfeld,  who  condemned  local 
inspection  of  schools  for  the  following  reasons  : 

(i)  The  school  administration  does  not  possess  the 
necessary  sympathy  with  the  teaching  body,  and  therefore 
has  not  the  desired  influence  with  it. 

(2)  The  teachers  are  often  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
unjust  criticism  of  their  ways  of  life,  and  of   their  actions 

(3)  Schools  and  the  teaching  body  lack  the  representation 
of  their  interests. 

(4)  The  schoolmaster's  office  is  degraded  under  the 
traditional  method  of  inspection. 

(5)  The  teaching  body  suffer  because  no  discrimination 
is  shown  in  the  appointment  of  school  inspectors  :  the 
office  is  open  to  all  and  sundry,  and  is  thus  regarded  as  a 
lower  kind  of  elementary  school  handiwork  which  any 
educated   man   can   learn   without   trouble. 

(6)  Through  the  customary  school  inspection  the  right 
of  the  teaching  body  to  be  advanced  to  higher  posts  is 
narrowed. 

(7)  The  traditional  methods  of  inspection  are  harmful 
in  their  effect  not  only  to  the  professional  education  but 
also  to  the  moral  life  of  the  teaching  body  in  that  it  hinders 
progress,  and  the  development  of  a  corp  d' esprit  et  d'honneur  ; 
draws  schools  and  teachers  into  party  politics ;  and 
injures  both  ecclesiastical  and  moral  life. 

Although  things  have  improved  since  Dorpfeld  wrote 
down  his  views  some  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  yet,  if 
we  carefully  examine  his  propositions,  we  shall  find  them 
very  striking. 


Down  with  the  local  inspection  of  schools  !  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  every  young  man  who 
enters  the  teaching  profession  may  find  a  paternal  friend 
in  the  clergyman  of  his  district,  who  will  open  his  home 
and  heart  to  him,  give  him  counsel,  and  where  necessary 
warn  him,  and  that  is  the  most  important  of  all,  to  make 
the  best  of  things. 

With  regard  to  the  third  question,  the  school  inspector 
ought  to  have  the  eye  of  an  expert,  the  soul  of  an  educator, 
and  the  experience  of  a  teacher,  if  he  desires  to  be  successful 
in  his  office.  If  all  this  is  demanded,  it  is  requiring  of  an 
ecclesiastic  something  he  cannot  give.  Therefore,  the 
requirements  for  the  office  of  inspector  of  schools  when 
held  by  a  clergyman  should  be  as  modest  as  possible, 
because  only  then  can  he  respond  to  them.  The  practice 
of  local  inspection  of  schools  would  be  acceptable  on  that 
basis,  and  would  generally  be  administered  in  that  fashion 
by  the  evangelical  clergy.  But  every  clergyman  who  is 
called  to  do  inspection  work  will  support  and  bring  about 
through  the  existing  institutions — ecclesiastical  governors 
and  the  synodal  bodies — new  and  important  reforms 
in  inspection  arrangements  ;  for  the  church  can  harm 
nothing,  unless,  instead  of  furthering  wisdom  and 
reason,  justice  and  love,  she  persists  in  upholding  plans 
that  are  out  of  date  and  untenable,  plans  which  she  her- 
self supports  only  on  half-unwilling  compulsion. 


The  Horticultural  Traininor 


of  Women 


By  J.  C.  Medd 


The  value  to  women  of  systematic  training  in  the 
various  branches  of  horticulture  is  now  generally  recog- 
nised from  both  the  utilitarian  and  educational  stand- 
points. It  opens  the  door  to  useful  and  remunerative 
employment  in  many  directions,  while  it  serves  as  an 
admirable  complement  to  the  mental  training  of  Jthe 
High  School  or  the  University.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  healthy  occupation  in  the  open  air  for  a  couple 
of  years  or  so  goes  far  towards  counteracting  the  morbid 
tendencies  which  occasionally  result  from  exclusive 
attention  to  literary  studies,  and  promotes  moral  no 
less  than  physical  development.  But  it  is  hardly 
realised  yet  how  much  assistance  women,  who  have  had 
the  advantage  of  instruction  in  gardening  and  Nature- 
study,  might  render  in  facilitating  the  improvement  of 
elementary  schools.  When  distributing  the  prizes  at 
the  Swanky  Horticultural  College  last  July,  Lord 
Onslow  particularly  referred  to  this,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  colleges  such  as  Swanley  might  well  provide 
what  was  required  for  the  future. 

A  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  qualified 
teachers  may  thus  be  found.  Speaker  after  speaker  at 
the  recent  conference  on  Agricultural  Education  at 
Gloucester  complained  of  this  difficulty.  No  one  ques- 
tions the  advisability  of  introducing  Nature-study  in  one 
or  other  of  its  innumerable  forms  into  every'^school  upon 
purely  educational  grounds,  quite  apart  from  its  possible 
relation  to  rural  pursuits.     Sir  William  Huggins  in  his 
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Presidential  address  to  the  Royal  Society  on  November 
30,  declared  that  "the  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
Nature  by  direct  observation  and  experiment  "  should 
be  made  "  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  all  education 
in  this  country."  That  study  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
instruments,  no  matter  what  the  station  in  life  of  the 
pupil  may  be,  for  stimulating  the  intelHgence  and  the 
powers  of  reflection,  upon  which  alone  all  successful 
specialisation  depends.  So  far  as  elementary  schools 
are  concerned,  the  Board  of  Education  since  the  Code  of 
1900  has  given  managers  the  fullest  liberty  to  adapt  curri- 
cula to  the  varying  requirements  and  resources  of  every 
school.  The  Board,  therefore,  cannot  be  justly  blamed  for 
the  comparatively  slow  progress  that  has  been  made, 
although  the  Board's  inspectors  might  perhaps  be  a  little 
more  active  in  suggesting  reform  and  in  indicating  appro- 
priate lines  to  follow.  Local  authorities  and  school 
managers,  whose  experience  is  necessarily  limited  and 
who  are  not  experts,  must  to  some  extent  rely  upon 
their  guidance.  The  great  obstacle,  however,  is  the 
dearth  of  competent  teachers,  and  it  is  futile  to  wait 
until  there  shall  be  no  school  which  has  not  one  at 
least  of  its  regular  staff  capable  of  undertaking  the  type 
of  instruction  required. 

The  improvement  which  has  been  already  effected 
in  isolated  schools  can  only  become  general  by  the 
grouping  of  schools  and  the  engagement  of  peripatetic 
teachers  for  particular  subjects.  And  it  is  just  here, 
as  was  suggested  by  Lord  Onslow,  that  an  institution  like 
Swanley  ought  to  be  utilised.  Young  women  trained 
there  are  eminently  fitted  for  the  purpose.  The  instruc- 
tion would  comprise  Nature-study  in  the  widest  sense  : 
in  school,  for  instance,  elementary  lessons  once  a  week 
upon  the  life,  growth,  and  structure  of  plants,  the  habits 
of  birds,  animals,  and  insects,  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
air,  and  water,  illustrated  by  simple  experiments  ; 
out-of-school,  but  during  school  hours,  practical  instruc- 
tion in  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
with  lessons  upon  pruning,  grafting,  budding,  and 
layering,  on  plots  of  ground  or  in  gardens  near  the 
school.  Instead  of  the  lessons  in  class  or  the  work  out 
of  doors,  the  children  should  from  time  to  time  be  taken 
to  visit  farms  or  gardens,  and  for  country  walks  to 
collect  insects,  or  botanical  and  geological  specimens. 
Descriptions  of  what  they  see  or  do  should  afterwards 
be  wTitten  by  the  pupils,  together  with  notes  as  to 
the  state  of  vegetation,  appearance  of  birds  and  so  forth 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  object  throughout 
would  be  educational,  to  familiarise  the  child  with  the 
common  facts  of  Nature,  to  foster  habits  of  careful 
observation  and  orderly  thinking,  and  to  make  the 
living  world  a  never-failing  source  of  interest. 

Such  a  peripatetic  teacher  might  conveniently  take 
five  adjacent  day-schools  every  week,  or  even  ten  by 
devoting  the  morning  to  one  and  the  afternoon  to 
another.  Similarly  she  might  also  be  employed  for 
five  continuation  schools.  With  a  few  notable  exceptions 
the  supply  of  continuation  schools  is  lamentably  deficient 
in  most  counties,  and  a  curious  excuse  for  this  is  given 
in    some    quarters,   viz.,   that    labourers    cannot    keep 


awake  at  them  !  Why  a  Devonshire  labourer  should 
be  more  prone  to  sleep  than  a  Cambridgeshire  one  is  not 
easy  to  understand.  A  dull  lecturer  with  no  first-hand 
knowledge  of  his  subject  will  weary  any  audience, 
but  labourers  are  as  ready  as  other  classes  in  the  com- 
munity to  listen  to  and  profit  by  what  is  e^-idently  the 
outcome  of  personal  experience,  and  has  a  direct, 
practical  bearing  upon  their  immediate  surroundings. 
Genuine  sympathy  with  a  rural  environment  is  the 
surest  passport  to  success.  In  fixing  the  rate  of  remu- 
neration for  peripatetic  teachers  of  Nature-study,  the 
same  scale  as  that  for  teachers  of  domestic  science 
might  fairly  be  adopted. 

If  a  local  authority  prefer  to  have  young  women 
from  its  own  area  specially  trained,  rather  than  to  engage 
a  Swanley  student,  it  can,  as  is  now  done  by  some 
authorities,  provide  scholarships  for  girls  to  attend  the 
college.  The  usual  course  of  instruction  extends  over 
two  years,  and  includes  gardening,  bee  and  poultry 
keeping,  botany,  dairywork,  entomology,  rural  economy, 
manual  training,  and  bookkeeping.  These  are  all 
subjects  which  in  an  elementary  or  more  advanced 
stage  are  appropriate  for  day  or  continuation  schools. 
Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  proper  correlation  of  the 
theoretical  and  practical  work.  At  the  end  of  the 
course  diplomas  and  certificates  are  awarded  after  an 
examination  conducted  mainly  by  outside  examiners 
to  those  students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  through 
their  whole  college  career. 

Striking  evidence  of  the  universal  desire  amongst 
existing  teachers  to  acquire  training  in  Nature-study 
was  afforded  by  the  numbers  who  followed  the  initial 
short  course  in  that  subject  at  the  college  last  August. 
About  sixty  students  were  present  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  including  ten  scholars  sent  by  the  Worces- 
tershire and  two  by  the  Gloucestershire  County  Councils. 
Dr.  Rawson,  Director  of  Education  in  the  former  county, 
writing  upon  the  results  of  the  course,  remarked  that 
their  students  spoke  in  the  highest  possible  terms 
of  the  staff  and  the  work,  and  in  all  cases  declared  that 
the  training  had  been  a  revelation  to  them,  which  would 
materially  improve  their  methods  of  teaching.  The 
distinctive  feature  of  the  course  was  that  all  the  instruc- 
tion was  in  the  open  air,  thus  impressing  upon  the 
students  the  supreme  importance  of  studying  natural 
phenomena  in  situ  instead  of  from  text-books  in  a 
class-room.  It  is  admittedly  impossible  to  cover  much 
ground  within  a  fortnight,  but  right  methods  may  be 
learnt,  and  to  know  them  is  the  first  requisite  for 
effective  Nature-study  teaching. 


The  conference  of  teachers  to  be  held  in  Manchester 
on  January  14  will  consider  two  important  questions  : 
(i)  The  teaching  of  history  on  Peace  and  (2)  Physical 
Culture  in  schools.  Those  desiring  full  particulars  may 
obtain  them  from  Mr.  C.  Stevenson,  g  Albert  Square, 
Manchester. 

The  Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters  also 
hold  their  meeting  in  the  Guildhall,  London,  on  Jan- 
uary II. 
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How  the  Act  Works 

Leicestershire 

New  Schools. — The  Education  Committee,  as  shown 
in  their  sixth  quarterly  report,  are  considerably  increas- 
ing their  school  accommodation.  The  Committee  have 
acquired  or  are  making  arrangements  for  the  acquisition 
of  sites  for  thirteen  new  schools.  Five  temporary 
schools  have  been  opened,  three  are  being  transferred 
to  the  Council,  and  the  enlargement  of  four  others 
is  in  progress.  The  opening  of  the  temporary  schools 
will  incur  additional  expenditure  in  salaries  to  the 
extent  of  ^^700  during  the  present  financial  year. 

Committee  and  Managers. — ^A  special  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  confer  with  the  managers  of  the 
Asfordbury  Church  school  in  respect  to  the  provision 
of  additional  accommodation.  The  managers  offered 
to  provide  the  necessary  accommodation  by  voluntary 
effort,  but  the  Education  Committee  considered  that, 
in  view  of  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  Education 
Act  of  1902,  the  managers  should  first  formulate  their 
proposals  and  submit  them  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  proposed  enlargement 
would  be  such  as  to  amount  to  the  provision  of  a  new 
school.  The  Board  replied  that  it  would,  but  they 
doubted  whether  the  proposed  enlargement  would 
adequately  supply  the  educational  requirements  of 
the  parish.  A  special  committee  has  accordingly 
been  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  further. 

The  managers  of  Belton  National  school,  in  reply  to  a 
request  for  the  purchase  or  construction  of  a  house  for  the 
headmaster,  were  informed  that  the  school  being  a 
voluntary  one,  the  Committee  were  not  prepared  to 
recommend  such  provision.  They  also  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  movable  parti- 
tions in  voluntary  schools  should  be  borne  by  the 
managers. 

Scholarships.— As  a  result  of  a  special  examination 
by  the  Director  of  Education,  four  special  pupil-teacher 
scholarships  have  been  granted  to  candidates  from 
secondary  schools,  and  three  Intermediate  and  one  Art 
Scholarship  have  been  extended.  The  following  have 
also  been  awarded  :  three  Engineering  (each  not  ex- 
ceeding the  annual  value  of  £60),  one  Art,  and  two 
Senior  Scholarships. 

The  Training  of  Teachers.— The  work  of  the  Training 
Centres  for  supplementary  and  uncertificated  assistant 
teachers  continues  to  be  satisfactory.  The  Training 
Centre  at  Hinckley  will  be  discontinued ;  but  in  addition 
to  the  existing  Centres  at  Leicester  and  Loughborough 
temporary  Centres  will  be  established  at  Coalville 
and  Shepshed.  With  very  few  exceptions  all  pupil 
teachers  in  the  county  are  now  attending  Training 
Centres. 

Miscellaneous. — Statistics  are  given  in  the  report 
showing  that  the  average  attendance  in  the  elementary 
schools  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  was  90.1. 
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Upon  the  representation  of  the  Board  of  Education 
the  managers  are  discontinuing  the  use  of  slates  in  the 
schools,  and  are  requisitioning  large  additional  sets  of 
reading-books  and  maps. 


Reviews 

An  Unwritten  Chapter  in  the 
History  ol  Education* 

While  every  one  knows  that  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity  Ireland  was  a  centre  of  learning  and  sent 
its  missionaries  over  Europe,  the  fact  that  she  has  been 
a  pioneer  in  education  in  more  modern  times  is  not  so 
generally  understood.  Her  great  University  opened 
its  privileges  to  Roman  Catholics,  established  chairs 
and  granted  degrees  in  modern  branches  of  knowledge, 
long  before  the  older  Universities  in  the  kingdorn 
thought  of  doing  so;  and  it  has  lately  set  another 
example  in  opening  its  doors  to  women.  Ireland 
established  a  system  of  Intermediate  Education  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  with  which  practically  every  secondary 
school  in  the  country  is  connected ;  and  we  now  learn 
for  the  first  time  the  full  and  true  history  of  a  remarkable 
educational  body,  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  which  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  established 
a  system  of  primary  education  second  to  none  in  Europe 
at  that  time. 

Dr.    Kingsmill   Moore,   Principal    of    the    Church    of 
Ireland  Training  College  has,  with  much  patient  labour 
and  research,  brought  to  light  the  work  of  the  Society 
which  was  founded  in  1811,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland.     The  story  has 
never  been  told  before,  and  Dr.  Moore  rightly  entitles 
his  book  An  Unwritten  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion.    In   a   very   few   years   after   its   foundation   the 
Society  had  established  schools  all  over  the  country ; 
these,  and  others  which  voluntarily  came  under  the  new 
system,  ultimately  numbered  over  1600.     To  meet  the 
demand    for    good    teachers    the    Society    established 
a  Training  School  in  Kildare  Place,  Dublin,  only  preceded 
in  this  by  a  single  year  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Society.     They  became  their  own  publishers  for  school 
books,  maps,  &c.,  the  best  of  the  kind  then  known  ;  they 
produced  also  a  library  of  useful  knowledge  at  a  cheap 
rate,  comprising  a  list  of  some  seventy  distinct  works, 
the  sales  of  which  in  five  years  amounted  to  one  million 
volumes.     To  secure  efficiency  in  the  schools  the  Society 
established  a  thorough  system  of  inspection,  supplying 
a  horse  and  gig  to  each  member  of  the  staff  for  travelling 
through  the  country.     We  learn,  too,  that  the  Society 
were  the  first  to  establish  a  thorough  system  of  needle- 
work in  girls'  schools.     This  is  a  great  record,  and  a  re- 
markable achievement  for  a  voluntary  body  ;  to  have 
planned  and  successfully  carried  out  so  efficient  a  system 

*  An  Uniiritten  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Education.     By  the  Rev. 
H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  D.D.    (Macmillan,  7s.  6d.  net.) 
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of  education  indicates  exceptional  foresight,  and  organis- 
ing power  of  a  very  high  order.  Many  testimonies  were 
paid  to  the  general  work  of  the  Society,  and  to  the  high 
standard  attained  by  the  Kildare  Place  Schools  ;  but 
the  most  remarkable  tribute  came  from  Count  de 
Laste^Tie,  an  eminent  French  educationist  of  that 
time  :  "La  ville  de  Dublin  pent  se  flatter  de  posseder 
le  plus  bel  etablissement  de  ce  genre  qui  existe  dans  le 
monde  entier,  et  qui  devoit  etre  imite  dans  toutes  las 
capitales  de  1' Europe  si  ses  gouvernements  consideroient 
bien  leur  interets  et  s'ils  savoient  remplir  leur  devoirs 
envers  le  peuple."  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  State,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  Society's  existence, 
showed  such  confidence  in  the  management  that  it  made 
important  grants  to  the  Society,  which  in  time  rose  to 
£30,000  yearly. 

Of  the  high  character  and  the  value  of  the  work 
accomplished  there  can  be  no  question ;  it  is  evident 
from  every  page  of  Dr.  Moore's  book.  Much  of  the 
mass  of  buildings  and  some  of  the  fittings  in  Kildare 
Street  still  remain,  which  testify  to  the  thoroughness 
which  characterised  everything  that  the  Committee  did. 
They  supervised  the  paid  officials,  they  superintended 
every  detail,  and  ample  documentary  evidence  exists 
to  show  that  the  work  was  done  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  best  traditions  of  a  government  department. 

The  establishment  of  the  Society  synchronised  with 
the  labours  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  ;  and  although  the 
latter  was  present  at  the  foundation  of  the  Society, 
and  continued  to  show  a  personal  interest  in  its  welfare, 
the  Society  but  adopted  what  was  best  in  his  system, 
and  proceeded  to  work  on  its  own  independent  lines. 

The  troubles  that  have  arisen  in  these  countries  over 
the  Primary  Schools  Education  Acts  have  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  Kildare  Place  Society ;  but  Ireland  is 
singularly  fortunate  in  having  passed  through  the 
raging  seas  of  controversy  generations  ago,  and  is 
saved  the  turmoil  that  disturbs  us  now.  The  great 
principle  that  permeated  the  work  of  the  Kildare  Place 
Society  was  "  The  Bible  without  note  or  comment." 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  alike  accepted  it 
for  the  want  of  a  better  ;  but  in  his  great  crusade  for 
Catholic  Emancipation  O'Connell  made  the  Society  a 
special  object  of  attack,  being  ably  assisted  by  the 
celebrated  polemic.  Bishop  Doyle ;  the  result  was  a 
royal  commission,  and  after  a  minute  inquiry  the 
system  was  condemned.  The  honour  and  integrity 
of  the  Society  was  triumphantly  vindicated,  and 
not  a  single  attempt  at  proselytism  was  proved 
against  it.  To  the  value  of  the  educational  work 
achieved  the  most  ample  testimony  was  paid ;  but  the 
government  grants  were  withdrawn  (1831),  and  after 
struggling  for  a  few  years,  the  Society  had  to  give  way 
before  the  new  public  system  of  education,  ever  since 
governed  by  the  National  Board.  The  story  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Kildare  Place  Society  is  well  told  by 
Dr.  Moore,  with  true  historic  judgment,  and  admirable 
candour  and  toleration.  The  Education  Society  satisfied 
neither  Protestants  nor  Roman  Catholics,  neither  friend 
nor  foe.     Such  religious  instruction  as  was  administered 


was  perfectly  colourless ;  and  however  such  a  system 
may  satisfy  other  countries,  it  never  will  be  accepted 
as  final  by  any  section  of  the  Irish  people.  So  true 
is  this,  we  have  but  to  note  the  fact  that  the  national 
system,  which  at  the  outset  was  absolutely  undenomi- 
national, is  now  so  merely  in  name  ;  for  the  great 
majority  of  managers  of  primary  schools  in  Ireland  are 
clerics  of  the  various  denominations.  Irish  education 
was  never  managed  by  school  boards,  and  there  is  little 
hkelihood  that  the  country  will,  in  the  near  future  at 
least,  accept  the  county  council  system  of  control. 

Dr.  Moore's  book  is  not  only  of  value  from  an  historical 
point  of  view,  but  it  is  of  singular  interest  to  the  educa- 
tionist. The  chapter  dealing  with  the  training  of 
teachers  is  of  importance,  in  comparing  present-day 
methods  and  requirements  with  what  were  considered 
essential  eighty  years  ago,  and  the  information  given  will 
no  doubt  be  new  to  many.  At  that  time  teachers  had 
to  be  quickly  trained  if  schools  were  to  be  staffed ;  this, 
and  the  fact  that  the  school  curriculum  was  a  limited 
one,  were  sufficient  reasons  for  the  shortness  of  the 
training  period.  The  training  of  mistresses  seems 
to  have  been  particularl}'  efficient,  including  needlework, 
for  which  Kildare  Place  became  noted,  cookery,  laundry, 
the  duties  of  housemaid  and  housekeeper,  singing  and 
French.  Dr.  Moore  mentions  that  the  Education  Com- 
mittee found  that  the  cost  of  training  mistresses  was 
greater  than  that  of  masters  ;  the  treasury-grant 
to-day  for  the  former  is  exactly  seven-tenths  of  that  for 
the  latter.  The  training  of  women  is  thus  severely 
handicapped  by  this  false  economy,  especially  so  in  the 
case  of  colleges  training  students  of  both  sexes,  where 
additional  members  to  the  ordinary  staff  for  men 
are  required  for  the  special  subjects  in  the  curriculum 
for  women. 

We  would  willingly  linger  over  the  chapter  on  the 
Kildare  Place  Society's  publications.  To  the  educa- 
tionist early  school  books  and  articles  of  equipment 
are  of  great  interest.  In  the  Training  College,  Kildare 
Place,  a  museum  has  been  formed  in  which  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  publications,  maps,  copper-plates, 
wood-blocks,  medals,  &c.,  have  been  preserved,  a  collec- 
tion difficult  indeed,  if  not  impossible,  to  rival  in  any 
educational  establishment  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Of  no  less  interest  is  the  chapter  on  Inspection  and 
Inspectors.  To  have  successfully  established  such  a 
system  over  eighty  years  ago,  when  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  travelling  were  so  great,  is  a  striking  testi- 
mony to  the  enterprise  and  organising  ability  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Society.  Dr.  Moore  tells  us  that  the 
reports  of  the  inspectors  and  the  minute  books  of  the 
Committee  still  remain,  and  the  details  he  gives  only 
whet  our  desire  for  more.  The  tour  of  inspection  seems 
to  have  lasted  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  and 
as  the  staff  never  exceeded  eight,  the  labour  of  the 
inspectors  must  have  been  most  arduous,  and  trying 
on  their  physical  and  mental  energies.  What  is  especi- 
ally striking  is  that  their  salaries  were  small,  about 
£120  a  year,  and  that  among  the  members  were  two 
Roman   Catholic   gentlemen,    one    a   nephew   of    Lady 
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Fingal,  and  the  other  a  nephew  of  Lord  Wallscourt, 
their  object  in  undertaking  such  duties  being  a  desire 
to  do  good  in  their  day  and  generation.  High  indeed 
must  have  been  the  ideals  which  the  Society  set  before 
it,  to  call  for  such  service  as  this,  and  that  they  were  so 
is  e\'ident  from  the  ample  testimony  Dr.  Moore  has 
brought  before  us.  Such  a  record  as  he  has  given  us  of 
the  Society  needs  no  apology.  The  recognition  now  paid 
to  the  small  band  of  workers  at  the  helm,  Devonsher 
Jackson,  Serjeant-at-law,  the  Honorary  Secretary  and 
mo\'ing  spirit  of  the  Society,  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Huguenot  settlers, 
both  ever  foremost  in  all  good  works  in  Dublin,  was 
long  in  coming.  But  now  that  the  tribute  is  so  well 
and  fittingly  paid,  the  remembrance  of  their  work  will 
not  be  willingly  let  die. 


Murray's  Classical   Atlas  * 

We  may  say  at  once  that  this  new  classical  atlas  is 
so  good  that  it  will  presumably  become  the  standard 
work  of  the  kind  for  all  save  specialist  students.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  comparison  is  inevitable  with 
Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus,  which  has  so  long — and  so 
worthily — held  the  field.  The  new  atlas  is  cheaper, 
much  better  bound,  more  up  to  date — for  this  the  name 
of  the  editor.  Dr.  Grundy,  is  sufficient  guarantee — 
and  in  particular  immensely  superior  in  orographic 
effectiveness  and  in  legibility.  These  advantages  are 
gained  by  entirely  abandoning  the  conventional  and 
usually  misleading  "  hachures  "  as  symbols  of  mountain 
country,  in  favour  of  the  modern  contour  system, 
with  graduated  colours  showing  the  land  lying  between 
the  successive  contour  lines.  How  important  the 
matter  of  legibility  is,  all  practical  teachers  know, 
and  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  surpass  in  combined 
clearness  and  completeness  such  maps  as  those  of  Greece 
and  Italy  in  this  atlas.  It  contains  on  the  whole 
fourteen  sheets  (each  about  17  ins.  by  13),  largely  based 
on  the  series  of  Murray's  Handy  Classical  Maps,  which 
have  been  separately  issued  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  under  Dr.  Grundy's  editorship.  The 
maps  show  in  many  places  clear  evidence  that  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  experience  gained  in  the  earlier 
and  more  elaborate  series,  the  fruits  of  which,  in  simpli- 
fied and  clarified  form,  are  thus  made  available  for 
school  use. 

Having  done,  we  trust,  full  justice  to  the  great  merits 
of  the  atlas,  we  may  point  out  a  few  matters  wherein 
it  might  be  improved.  Each  map  should  have  its 
number  and  title  printed  outside,  and  the  "  modulus  " 
{i.e.  R.F.)  of  each  should  be  given,  as  is  done  on  some 
but  not  all.  It  would  conduce  greatly  to  still  further 
clearness  if  all  rivers  could  be  printed  in  blue ;  in  Italy, 
e.g.,  the  roads,  which  are  somewhat  difficult  to  trace, 
would  then  be  clear  from  confusion  with  the  streams. 

-  Murray's    Small    Classical  Atlas.     Edited    by    G.     B.    Grundy, 
D.Litt.     6s. 


But  the  greatest  improvement  would  be  a  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  contours  used,  which,  though  effective 
enough  for  Gaul,  Italy  and  Greece,  fail  to  give  a  suffi- 
ciently plastic  effect  in  countries  like  Britain  (where 
the  pink  colour  is  very  faintly  printed)  and  Asia  Minor, 
which  look  very  "  flat  "  because  such  large  areas  lie 
between  the  wide  contour  limits  adopted.  For  instance, 
the  geographical  relations  of  Iconium  are  quite  un- 
realised. We  would  suggest  0-500  ft.,  500-2000, 
2000-5000,  5000-gooo,  over  9000  ft.  This  is  only  one 
more  gradation  than  is  actually  used,  but  it  would  make 
a  great  improvement.  A  similar  failure  on  a  small 
scale  is  seen  in  the  plan  of  Trasimene  (on  the  sheet 
containing  the  excellent  battle  plans)  which  actually 
fails  to  show  any  trace  of  the  hills  above  the  lake. 
Here  hachures  would  be  useful.  In  the  capital  map 
of  Gaul,  the  chief  passes  over  the  Alps  should  be  marked, 
as  is  well  done  in  the  mountains  of  Greece.  The  plans 
of  Rome  should  have  the  hills  indicated  (as  in  Athens), 
or  else  the  walls  marked  on  the  sketch-plan  showing 
hills  only.  The  plan  of  Athens  is  good,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  the  extent  of  the  walls  of  the  Piraeus. 
The  index  (which  we  reckon  contains  some  5500  names) 
would  be  still  more  valuable  if  Kiepert's  plan  of  adding 
the  modern  equivalents  to  the  ancient  names  were 
adopted.  In  most  of  the  maps  the  modern  names 
are  (quite  rightly)  not  given,  and  the  addition  of  them 
in  Palestine,  though  in  the  finest  conceivable  writing, 
has  somewhat  obscured  that  beautiful  map,  which  is 
otherwise  the  finest  piece  of  cartography  in  the  atlas. 
It,  too,  would  however  gain  by  the  suggested  re-arrange- 
ment of  contours,  especially  if  the  Wadies  of  the  South 
West,  on  which  so  much  of  the  frontier  history  turns, 
could  be  brought  out  more  clearly.  On  the  whole,  we 
hope  we  have  made  it  clear  that  the  atlas  is  well-nigh 
indispensable  to  all  classical  schools. 

E.  H.  S. 

Minor  Notices 

Local  Examination  Geography.     By   A.    G.    Haynes,   B.A., 
and  G.  Carter,  M.A.     (London:    Relfe  Brothers.      15.) 

This  is  a  cheap  and  serviceable  book,  containing  a  vast 
amount  of  detail.  It  is  a  question  whether  so  much  in 
the  way  of  statistical  fact  is  really  valuable  to  a  student 
of  geography  ;  but,  granted  that  lists  of  capes  and  counties 
and  exports  and  so  forth  are  necessary,  this  volume  will 
be  found  to  be  a  mine  of  information.  The  maps  are 
almost  too  minute  to  be  good  for  a  pupil's  eyesight. 

Across  the  Great  St.  Bernard.     A.    R.   Sennett.     (London  : 
Bemrose    &  Sons.) 

To  schoolmasters,  and  all  who  love  the  glorious  Alps, 
this  book  will  provide  a  real  treat.  It  is  not  a  mere  record 
of  mountaineering,  but  contains  many  instructive  chapters 
on  the  people,  their  habits  and  their  industries,  as  well  as 
on  Alpine  botany  and  so  forth  :  in  fatt  the  title  does  not 
imply  anything  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  contents. 
The  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  the  whole  volume  is 
beautifully   produced.     Four   very   interesting   appendices 
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on  subjects  rather  more  technical  than  the  rest  of  the  narra- 
tive complete  a  book  which  will  make  a  charming  prize  or 
gift. 

The  Last  Post.  Being  a  roll  of  all  officers  who  died  during 
the  South  African  War,  1 899-1902.  By  Mildred  G. 
Dooner.     (London:   Simpkin,  Marshall.) 

This  is  a  book  which  will  be  greatly  valued  by  relatives 
of  officers  who  gave  their  lives  for  their  country  :  it  ought 
to  find  a  place  in  every  school  library  and  in  every  regi- 
mental ante-room.  The  trouble  of  compilation  must  have 
been  considerable,  but  it  is  unquestionably  done  with 
much  success  :  the  information  in  instances  that  we  have 
been  able  to  test  is  singularly  correct  and  given  with 
taste.  There  are  many  cross  references,  which  link  together 
comrades  who  died  in  the  same  action :  in  short,  it  is  a 
most  interesting  and  accurate  memorial  of  those  three  sad 
years.  1^^^.^,^, 

Framley  Parsonage.  IroWo'pe.— I  vanhoe.  Scott.  25. — 
A  Hero  of  Lucknow.  Brereton.  5s.. — Boy  Conduct 
and  Courage.  Henty.  65. — God's  Bairn.  Dorothea 
Moore.  3s.  6d. — A  Girl's  Ideal.  Rosa  MulhoUand 
5s.     (London:    Blackie  &  Sons.) 

All  these  handsome  books  are  issued  apparently  with  a 
view  to  being  given  as  prizes,  and  the  pubUshers  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  excellence  of  their  appearance. 
The  two  first  are  too  well  known  to  need  criticism  :  but 
it  may  be  said  that  the  old-fashioned  illustrations  of  Mrs. 
Prowdie  and  her  associates  are  not  the  least  interesting 
feature  in  the  reprint  of  Anthony  Trollope's  famous  work. 
Captain  Brereton's  book,  as  well  as  ]\Ir.  Henty's  stirring 
romance  of  sea- fighting,  will  be  welcomed  with  genuine  joy 
by  the  robust  schoolboy  :  God's  Bairn  will  interest  the 
youthful  minds  of  both  sexes  ;  and  A  Girl's  Ideal  will  be  most 
appropriately  put  into  the  hands  of  the  romantic  school- 
girl. An  excellent  idea  is  the  insertion  of  a  small  leaflet 
in  front  of  the  title-page  of  each  volume,  which  gives  a 
synopsis  of  the  plot :  this  ought  to  do  away  with  the 
exercise  of  "  skipping,"  and  lead  the  reader  to  go  slowly 
through  the  story  and  pay  more  attention  to  the  literature 
— a  very  desirable  ideal. 

Meaning  and  Practice  of  Commercial  Education.     By  C.  A. 

Herrick,   Ph.D.      pp.   xiv    +[  370.     (New   York :    The 

Macmillan  Company.  5s.) 
Those  interested  in,  or  in  search  of,  up-to-date  informa- 
tion regarding  commercial  education  will  find  in  this  book 
much  useful  food  for  reflection.  It  contains  a  summary 
of  the  work  that  is  at  present  being  done  in  this  direction 
in  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Belgium,  England  and  the 
United  States.  A  first  glance  at  the  book  suffices  to 
indicate  that  commercial  education,  though  a  comparatively 
new  subject  in  curricula,  is  rapidly  drifting  into  a  state  of 
chaos.  The  author  is  a  special  pleader,  in  favour  of  com- 
mercial education  generally,  and  with  many  of  his  remarks 
we  are  in  sympathy.  We  regret  however  that,  even  with 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  he  has  not  dared  to 
elaborate  a  scheme  which  would  be  universally  acceptable. 
We  can  onl)'  wonder,  where  time  is  to  be  found  for  a  course 
of  training  such  as  he  suggests,  if  a  University  Degree  is 
to  carry  any  weight,  as  it  now  seems  to  be  doing,  in  com- 
mercial houses.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the 
book  is  a  useful  and  select  Bibliography. 


Commercial  Correspondence  and  Postal  Information.  By 
C.  L.  Altmaier.  pp.  xiv  -1-202.  (New  York:'  The 
Macmillan    Company.     35.    6d.) 

Though  written  for  American  students,  there  is  much 
in  this  book  that  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  teachers, 
students  and  business  men  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  author's  advice  to  a 
student  about  to  write  a  business  letter:  "He  should 
know  fully  what  he  wants  to  write  about  ;  he  should  next 
decide  upon  the  most  effective  manner  of  presenting  his 
thoughts  ;  and  then  write  them  down  in  a  clear,  terse, 
complete,  exact  and  methodical  manner." 

The  author  follows  his  own  precepts,  and  treats  his 
subject  in  a  thoroughly  practical  and  business-hke  way. 
Scattered  throughout  the  book  are  many  apt  business 
rules  which  might  with  advantage  be  collected  and  placed 
in  a  conspicuous  position  in  every  counting-house  and 
business  college.  The  section  on  postal  information, 
though  of  little  interest  to  English  students,  is  clear  and 
explicit,  and  we  should  hke  to  see  our  own  postal  system 
dealt  with  on  the  same  hues.  This  is  one  of  the  best  books 
on  the  subject  that  has  yet  come  under  our  notice. 

A  First  Book  of  French  Oral  Teaching.  By  C.  V.  Calvert, 
B.A.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Hartog,  B.A.  pp.  xvi  + 
236.  (London  :  Ri\dngtons.  2S.) 
This  little  work  is  a  bold  attempt  at  compromise  between 
the  old  and  the  new  methods  of  teaching  foreign  languages. 
The  attempt  is  novel  and  distinctly  interesting,  but  the 
author  seems  to  pre-suppose  a  vast  amount  of  enthusiasm 
and  untiring  energy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The 
pupils  apparently  are  to  be  entirely  passive  recipients  of 
the  eloquence  of  the  teacher.  We  have  not  seen  the  large 
wall  charts  intended  to  accompany  the  handbook,  but  the 
small  reproductions  in  the  handbook  are  disappointing, 
and  even  verge  on  the  ridiculous.  In  a  future  edition 
some  simple  rules  on  tense  formation  would  be  a  welcome 
addition. 

A  New  First  French  Reader  and  Writer.  By  Professor 
R.  J.  Morich.  pp.  viii  +  in.  (London:  Swan 
Sonnenschein   &   Co.     25.) 

This  is  a  new  issue  of  the  work  originally  compiled 
by  Professor  Morich  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Lyon,  which  has  already 
gone  through  nine  editions.  It  consists  of  Reader,  Writer, 
Preparations  and  Vocabularies.  Details  of  grammar  are 
wisely  omitted,  but  many  useful  hints  and  idiomatic 
renderings  are  included  in  the  Preparation.  The  passages 
in  the  Reader  do  not  seem  to  possess  the  interest  which 
is  found  in  many  recent  French  teachers,  though  the 
author  claims  this  as  one  of  the  strong  features  of  the 
book. 

Modern  Commercial  Practice,  with  Correspondence.  Part  i. 
The  Home  Trade.  By  F.  Heelis.  pp.  vi  -|-  176. 
(London  :    Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.     25.) 

Actual  business  methods  cannot  be  entirely  learned 
from  books,  but,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  impart  commercial 
knowledge  by  this  method,  Jlr.  Heelis  has  succeeded  ad- 
mirably. He  carries  us  through  a  series  of  transactions 
commencing  with  an  inquiry  from  a  buyer  for  quotations 
for  goods,  and  terminating  with  the  satisfactory  acknow- 
ledgment of  cheque  received  in  payment  of  goods  supplied. 
In  these  transactions  he  introduces  us  to  questions  regarding 
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dishonoured  cheques,  invoices,  consignment  notes,  bills, 
banking  business,  telephone  messages,  claims  on  railway 
companies  for  damages,  and  practically  all  the  difficulties 
which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  a  business  transaction. 
Models  of  all  business  forms  are  plentifully  used.  We 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  issue  of  the  next  volume 
of  this  series. 

Lectures  Scienlifigues.  A  French  Reader  for  Science 
Students.  By  W.  G.  Hartog,  B.A.  pp.  vii  +  312. 
(London:    Rivingtons.     5s.) 

The  necessity  for  this  book,  the  author  explains,  arises 
from  the  requirement  by  London  University  of  a  knowledge 
of  French  and  German  scientific  works  on  the  part  of  candi- 
dates for  Science  Degrees.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
work  amply  justifies  its  existence.  The  author,  however, 
further  hopes  that  it  will  appeal  to  a  fairly  wide  public 
on  the  ground  that  a  thorough  scientific  knowledge  cannot 
be  obtained  without  reading  as  it  appears  the  work  of 
those  nations  holding  a  liigh  place  in  the  world  of  science. 
The  book  professes  to  contain  selections  from  modern 
French  scientific  works  in  Chemistry,  Physics.  Mathematics, 
Physiology  and  Botany.  Of  some  fifty  extracts,  we  only 
notice  half-a-dozen  of  a  later  date  than  1891,  though  science 
has  not  stood  still  for  thirteen  years.  X  rays  are  alluded 
to,  and  Radium,  but  we  see  no  mention  of  Wireless  Tele- 
graphy, Colour  Photography,  and  may  we  say  Automobiles, 
and  their  more  recent  development,  Motor  boats. 

A  New  Geometry  for  Junior  Forms.  By  S.  Barnard  and 
J.  M.  Child.  (Macmillans.  2s.  6d.)  A  New  Geometry 
for  Senior  Forms.  By  S.  Barnard  and  J.  M.  Child. 
(London:   Macmillans.     3s.  6d) 

These  volumes  contain  the  whole  of  the  work  already 
published  in  A  New  Geometry  for  Schools  by  the  same 
authors,  together  with  several  additional  sections.  The 
first  volume  is  divided  into  three  sections.  Part  i  explains 
the  method  of  using  mathematical  instruments.  Part  2 
deals  with  the  practical  side  of  the  subject,  together  with 
several  of  the  more  important  theorems  treated  informally. 
It  also  contains  a  section  on  the  forms  of  simple  solids, 
giving  instructions  as  to  the  method  of  constructing  models 
in  several  cases.  Part  3  consists  of  the  theorems.  The 
book  will  be  found  useful  to  candidates  for  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Junior  Local  Examinations.  The  second 
volume,  for  Senior  Forms,  covers  (roughly)  the  ground  of 
Euclid,  Books  IL,  VL,  and  XL,  together  with  the  elemen- 
tary geometry  of  the  sphere,  cylinder,  cone  and  tetrahedron, 
and  proofs  of  the  more  important  formulae  for  areas  and 
volumes  required  by,  say,  an  engineering  student.  The 
theorems  which  correspond  to  Euchd,  Book  II.,  are 
especially  well  done,  the  proofs  being  made  practically 
self-evident  by  the  remarkably  clear  diagrams.  It  may 
be  stated  here  that  the  diagrams  are  a  feature  of  both 
volumes,  which  taken  together  comprise  an  excellent 
substitute  for  Euclid. 

Elementary  Geometry.  By  Cecil  Hawkins.  Part  I.  2S. 
Part  II.     2s.     Key.     (London:   Blackie.) 

The  author  has  provided  a  course  in  geometiy  to  replace 
Euclid's  first  six  books.  The  treatment  shows  some 
originality,  and  although  its  departure  from  the  more 
orthodox  methods  may  cause  some  teachers  to  fight  shy 
of  the  book,  we  feel  sure  that  a  work  of  this  type  is  of 


infinitely  more  value  than  one  written  professedly  to 
suit  a  particular  class  of  examination.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  principle  of  symmetry  has  been  freely  used,  and 
that  the  author  has  departed  from  usual  custom  in  his 
treatment  of  parallels.  The  remarks  on  the  limits  of  error 
in  the  determination  of  areas  by  practical  measurements, 
and  in  estimating  the  ratio  of  two  measured  lines,  are 
worthy  of  notice.  Boys  cannot  be  taught  too  early  not 
to  misuse  the  methods  of  approximation.  The  key,  which 
contains  hints  to  the  solutions  of  the  exercises  in  both 
parts,  should  prove  invaluable  to  hard-worked  teachers. 

Elementary     Pure    Geometry    with    Mensuration.     By     E. 
Budden.     (Edinburgh:    Chambers.     3s.) 

This  book  aims  at  being  a  complete  course  of  geometry 
for  schools,  and  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  more 
recent  publications  on  geometry.  Not  only  does  this 
volume  contain  the  substance  of  Euclid  Books  I. -VI.  and 
XL,  but  also  the  more  important  parts  of  geometrical 
conies,  and  of  higher  modern  geometry,  together  with 
trigonometry  up  to  the  solution  of  triangles.  A  feature 
of  the  book  that  should  be  noticed  by  teachers  is  the 
double  treatment  of  ratio,  and  there  are  many  points  about 
the  whole  treatise  which  are  worthy  of  careful  thought. 
It  should  be  invaluable  as  a  book  of  reference,  and  is  wonder- 
fully complete  in  spite  of  its  small  size. 

Preliminary    Practical    Mathematics.     By    S.    G.    Starling 
and  F.  C.   Clarke.     (London  :    Arnold.     15.   6d.) 

The  object  of  the  authors  of  this  book  has  been  to  make 
provision  for  students  in  technical  schools  whose  previous 
training  in  Elementary  Mathematics  has  not  extended 
beyond  the  ordinary  processes  of  arithmetic.  A  pupil 
who  has  worked  through  this  course  will  find  himself  well 
able  to  tackle  the  problems  which  crop  up  in  laboratory 
or  workshop. 

Elementary    Algebra.     Part    I.        By    W.    M.    Baker    and 
...     A.   A.   Bourne.     (London :   Bell.     With  answers.   35.  ; 
without    answers,    2s.     6d.)      Examples    in    Algebra. 
Part  I.     IS.  6d. 

The  latter  is  a  reprint  of  the  examples  in  the  former 
volume,  and  is  published  without  answers.  Teachers 
who  do  not  believe  in  putting  a  text-book  into  the  hands  of 
beginners  will  appreciate  this.  The  order  adopted  by 
the  authors  is  that  recommended  in  the  report  of  the 
Mathematical  Association,  and  so  in  that  respect  the 
book  may  be  described  as  being  thoroughly  up-to-date. 
In  their  treatment  of  simple  equations  the  authors  very 
wisely  insist  on  the  necessity  of  basing  the  reason  for 
each  step  on  the  truth  of  some  known  axiom,  and  they 
devote  considerable  space  to  the  translation  of  questions 
into  symbolic  form.  The  pupil  is  thus  gradually  prepared 
for  the  solution  of  simple  algebraic  problems.  A  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  attention  paid  to  graphical  methods, 
the  uses  of  squared  paper  in  connection  with  elementary 
algebra  being  fully  discussed.  Many  interesting  problems 
are  solved  in  this  way.  The  range  of  this  volume  is  (roughly) 
as  far  as  quadratic  equations. 


Correction. — In  the'  December  number  of  School,  p.  21  i, 
for  "Four  Kindergarten  sticks  of  equal  length  or  four 
matches  "  read  six  in  each  case. 
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Practice  and  Precept 


50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

January  26,  1904. 

January  is  notoriously  the  season  of  talk  in  the 
educational  world.  Every  society  or  association 
connected  with  the  training  of  pupils  or  teachers 
seems  to  hold  its  meetings  in  this  month,  and  the 
chief  difficulty  is  to  keep  up  with  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed and  the  solutions  offered  for  the  problems 
of  the  hour.  It  is  of  great  service,  however,  to  see 
how  differently  the  same  question  presents  itself 
to  different  bodies.  The  debate  on  compulsory 
Greek  is  still  with  us,  and  nearly  everybody  has 
had  somethmg  to  say  about  its  retention  or  abolition  • 
second  to  it  in  interest  is  perhaps  the  question  of 
how  far  the  needs  of  the  elementary  schools  (in  the 
matter  of  the  supply  of  teachers)  can  be  met  by  the 
existing  secondary  schools  without  the  creation  of 
extraneous  pupil-teacher  centres. 

The   other   headmasters'   meeting— that   of    the 
I.A.H.M.— met  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  nth  and  12th 


of  the  month.     It  is  usually  credited  with  being  the 
more  enlightened  association,  as  it  descends  to  the 
workaday  world,  and  gets  to  grips  with  educational 
difficulties    without    referring    them    to    nebulous 
committees.     Here  the  Greek  question  was  fairly 
tackled  ;  and  in  spite  of  an  impressive  appeal  for  its 
retention   from   Dr.    Moss,  who  appeared   to   be  a 
delegate   from   the   Headmasters'    Conference,    the 
meeting  decided  to  support  the  Cambridge  scheme 
for  its  aboHtion  as  a  compulsory  subject.     But  it 
was  rather  indicative  of  the  sense  of  the  assembly 
that  they  added  a  rider  to  the  effect  that  a  man 
who  obtained  a  degree  in  this  way  had  no  right  to 
be  called  a  Bachelor  of  "  Arts,"  and  to  recommend 
that  some  other  title  should  be  substituted  for  B.A. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  solution  hes  in  this  com- 
promise ? 

The  training  of  pupil-teachers  gave  rise  to  an 
interesting  paper  by  Mr.  MacCarthy,  who  laid  special 
stress  on  the  tone  of  our  public  schools,  and  the 
necessity  of  communicating  it  in  some  way  to  the 
elementary  ones.  The  intention  of  the  Board  of 
Education  was  undoubtedly  to  attempt  this  ;  and 
the  conviction  is  gradually  gaining  ground  that  the 
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idea  will  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the  local  authori- 
ties' desire  in  many  instances  to  run  their  own 
centres,  which  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  ele- 
mentary schools  "  writ  large."  How  true  a  com- 
ment on  both  these  discussions  is  the  contention 
that  the  humanities  may  not  earn  money,  but 
they  do  civilise  ! 

The  North  of  England  also  had  its  education 
conference  on  January  6  and  7  ;  and  amongst  the 
topics  that  cropped  up  elsewhere  we  find  the  scholar- 
ship system  (and  its  effect  on  the  after  life  of  the 
scholar)  dealt  with  by  experts.  Perhaps  the  most 
helpful  criticism  offered  was  by  the  speaker  who 
warned  the  meeting  that  an  award  of  scholarships, 
such  as  is  contemplated  by  London  in  the  present 
day,  really  comprises  two  distinct  problems :  first, 
the  advancement  of  promising  pupils  to  any  career 
that  their  talents  may  fit  them  for ;  and,  secondly, 
the  supply  of  pupil-teachers.  All  seemed  to  agree 
that  it  is  inadvisable,  to  "  eannark "  pupils  as 
teachers  from  the  very  commencement  of  their 
career,  and  to  bind  them  down  to  a  service  that 
may  become  distasteful  to  them  before  they  arc 
through  their  probationaiy  period. 

Mr.  Paton,  of  Manchester  Grammar  School,  contri- 
buted some  sensible  remarks  on  school  games,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  described  it  as  unfortunate  that 
parents  as  a  whole  were  attracted  to  the  form  of 
athletics  which  was  the  least  desirable  of  all  physical 
activities,  namely,  athletic  sports.  This  is  true  in 
many  cases  certainly,  but  perhaps  it  is  aided  and 
abetted  by  headmasters  and  their  wives  making  such 
an  occasion  a  society  gathering,  and  inviting  parents 
to  see  the  show  under  the  alluiing  enticements  of 
afternoon  tea  and  a  band.  The  same  speaker  also 
advised  an  increase  in  the  number  of  public  school 
camps,  which  he  said  were  as  useful,  if  not  more  so, 
to  the  public  school  boy  as  to  the  slum  boy — in 
teaching  him  how  to  do  things  for  himself. 

Mr.  Arnold-Forster  has  been  denouncing  the 
public  schools  for  the  inferior  class  of  candidates 
who  enter  for  commissions  in  the  Army.  Some  of 
the  criticism  is  unquestionably  fair,  but  the  ^^'a^ 
Office  is  notoriously  fond  of  laying  its  own  faults 
at  somebody  else's  door.  For  instance,  it  is  rather 
hard  to  be  censured  for  not  teaching  geography, 
when  the  Army  lurtrance  Examinations  have  for 
years  relegated  it  to  an  utterly  subordinate  position 
so  far  as  marks  go,  while  its  papers  have  been  a 
ludibriuiii  to  real  students  of  the  subject,  and  called 


for  no  preparation  but  an  intelligent  reading  of 
the  newspapers  for  a  few  months  before  going  in. 
Much  discussion  has  followed  the  advent  of  the 
Rhodes  scholars  to  Oxford,  and  an  American 
professor  has  lately  been  throwing  cold  water  on 
the  system.  He  asks  if  these  favoured  few  may  not 
have  to  go  over  some  of  the  old  ground  that  they 
have  previously  traversed,  and  questions  whether 
the  training  they  receive  at  Oxford  will  make  them 
more  able  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  America. 
Unquestionably  a  university  training  is  expected 
to  make  a  man  fitted  for  the  battle  of  life,  but  the 
book  knowledge  that  is  acquired  during  residence 
is  only  a  small  part  of  its  advantage,  as  no  doubt 
the  late  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  knew  better  than  some  of 
his  critics.  When  all  is  said  and  done  there  is  a 
hall-mark  given  by  a  three  or  four  years'  association 
with  these  ancient  foundations  that  cannot  be 
obtained  in  more  juvenile  establishments  :  and 
if  it  was  the  founder's  object  to  train  leaders  of 
men  we  need  not  rate  too  highly  the  literary  side 
of  their  studies.  Knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  savoir  faire  are  as  important  as  knowledge  of 
historical  or  scientific  facts  :  indeed,  in  many  of 
the  learned  professions  they  may  be  said  to  have  a 
much  higher  value. 

Now  that  the  regulations  have  been  altered  so 
as  to  handicap  the  boy  from  the  classical  side  of 
a  public  school,  the  choice  of  candidates  is  still 
further  limited  ;  and  no  doubt  the  crammers 
(whose  raison  d'etre  is  due  simply  and  solely  to  the 
methods  of  the  War  Office)  will  reap  their  reward, 
and  the  public  school  candidates  grow  gradually 
fewer  in  number.  Candidates  who  are  deemed 
unsatisfactory  for  the  Army  may  then  go  to  the 
University  instead,  and  defend  their  native  land 
by  obtaining  civil  service  appointments,  we  suppose. 
Has  it  not  occurred  to  our  military  organisers  that 
the  material  is  the  same  in  each  case  ?  A  natural 
deduction  is  that  it  is  the  training  afier  leaving 
school  that  makes  the  difference.  Besides,  is  the 
officer's  career  so  attractive  from  the  remunerative 
side  that  all  our  young  men  will  nish  for  it,  irre- 
spective of  their  means  ? 

How  to  get  the  people  back  to  the  land  is  an 
interesting  as  well  as  a  difficult  problem,  and  the 
determined  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
stimulate  agricultural  education  are  much  to  be 
commended.  Courses  of  study  in  horticulture 
and  plant  physiology  have  been  started  in  various 
quarters  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  elementary  schools 
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in  the  country  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  be  taught 
handicraft  and  gardening  in  the  ordinary  school 
hours.  There  is  a  danger,  however,  that  this  may 
develop  into  a  craze,  like  the  wild  desire  that  has 
prevailed  during  the  past  few  years  to  teach  any- 
body and  everybod}''  some  smattering  of  science, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  fitness  of  the  pupil  or  the 
utility  of  the  subject.  It  is  too  soon  to  look  for 
any  result  of  this  new  departure  as  yet  ;  but  if  it 
gives  to  boys  an  impulse  to  go  in  for  farming  on 
sensible  lines  it  will,  perhaps,  mitigate  the  op- 
position that  it  has  certainly  to  face  at  present 
from  the  average  English  agriculturist,  who  is 
inclined  to  regard  such  training  as  a  sheer  waste 
of  time. 

The  Assistant  Masters'  Association  held  their 
annual  meeting  at  the  Mercers'  School,  Holborn,  on 
January  5  and  6,  and  several  interesting  points 
came  up  for  discussion.  The  Press  with  one  accord 
seemed  to  consider  it  a  sort  of  agitators'  assembly 
for  the  airing  of  grievances,  but  this  is  rather  a 
one-sided  view  of  its  functions.  No  doubt  the 
programme  did  include  this  side  of  their  work, 
and  it  is  very  essential  that  it  should  be  so,  as  the 
ordinary  assistant  master  needs  as  much  protection 
as  he  can  get  :  but  there  is  also  a  constructive  as 
well  as  a  destructive  side  to  its  deliberations.  The 
question  of  compulsory  Greek  was  debated.  Dr. 
Rouse  leading  off  with  a  delightfully  humorous  and 
scholarly  defence  of  the  language  in  a  paper  called 
"  A  Plea  for  the  Useless."  In  spite  of  his  cogent 
arguments,  wrapped  up  in  a  subtle  and  delicate  irony 
which  one  of  his  opponents  called  "  airy  persiflage," 
the  Association  hammered  another  nail  into  the 
coffin  of  compulsory  Greek  by  forty-nine  votes 
to  thirteen.  The  Enghsh  syllabus  of  the  Board 
of  Education  came  in  for  some  forcible  treatment 
from  Mr.  R.  F.  Cholmeley,  who  compared  it  witli 
a  similar  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  Association, 
published  some  three  months  before  the  issue 
of  the  Board's  recommendations.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  gave  an  interesting  review  of 
the  subjects  suggested,  and  made  many  trenchant 
criticisms,  including  an  amusing  attack  on  the 
science  of  English  grammar.  It  was  interesting 
to  see  what  divergent  views  were  held  on  the  subject 
of  what  constituted  English  "  literature  "  by  some 
of  the  speakers,  and  it  would  take  nothing  less 
than  an  English  Academy  to  settle  some  of  the 
points  at  issue.  At  the  dinner  which  brought  the 
meeting   to   a    close   Professor   Mackinder   gave   a 


thoughtful  address  on  Education  and  Empire,  a 
text  which  caused  most  of  the  later  speakers  to 
"  think  imperially "  in  everj'  sense  that ,  this 
mysterious  phrase  is  capable  of  suggesting  :  but 
prominent  throughout  their  speeches  was  the 
conviction  that  the  future  of  the  race,  parochially, 
insularly,  or  imperially,  lay  in  the  teacher's  hands. 
A  great  ideal — it  will  go  well  with  education  if  all 
instructors  of  youth  realise  their  responsibility  in 
this  direction.  A  sympathetic  and  kindly  address- 
by  Professor  Butcher  on  the  schoolmaster's  mission 
was  not  less  notable.  Altogether  it  was  an  in- 
structive evening,  and  it  would  have  done  some 
of  our  local  authorities  good  to  have  been  there, 
to  learn  how  much  educational  enthusiasm  they 
have  at  their  disposal  if  they  will  only  avail  them- 
selves of  it. 

The  ladies  who  are  occupied  in  teaching  have 
been  discussing  educational  politics  recently,  and 
both  the  Association  of  Headmistresses  and  of 
Assistant  Mistresses  dealt  with  the  question  of  the 
minimum  salary.  The  report  of  Professor  Sadler 
to  the  Liverpool  Education  Committee  was  taken 
as  a  basis  to  work  upon  ;  and  the  approval  of  the 
teachers  themselves  will  no  doubt  encourage  educa- 
tion committees  to  give  the  subject  careful  atten- 
tion. Most  local  authorities,  to  do  them  justice, 
have  so  far  shown  themselves  not  unwilling  to 
improve  the  teacher's  position  ;  but  in  the  old 
grammar  schools  there  are  no  signs  as  yet  of 
any  decided  step  in  this  direction,  though  tlie 
suppty  of  capable  instructors  diminishes  every 
day.  It  is  quite  time  that  the  people  engaged 
in  secondary  teaching  should  be  treated  as  well 
as  those  in  elementary  schools. 

There  is  no  little  interest  in  seeing  what  tlie 
leaders  of  the  classical  and  scientific  parties  are 
really  like.  Both  the  Classical  Association  and  tlie 
Public  School  Science  Masters  have  recently  met, 
and  one  is  almost  surprised  to  find,  after  all  that 
one  has  heard,  that  they  are  both  such  eminently 
reasonable  bodies.  At  the  first  meeting  we  read 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  denouncing  inefficient  and 
scrappy  teaching  of  Greek,  and  at  the  other  Pro- 
fessor Armstrong  describing  the  making  of  science 
alternative  to  Latin  in  Army  examinations  as  pre- 
posterous. Remarks  such  as  these  are  bound  to 
bear  fruit,  and  to  show  to  the  world  that  this 
question  is  not  insoluble,  if  only  patience  and  for- 
bearance are  exercised  by  both  sides. 
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The  Assistant  Master. 
Has  he  a  Future  ? 

Bv  "  Once  One  of  Them  " 

The  Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant  Masters 
at  their  annual  general  meeting  went  out  of  their 
way  to  pass  the  following  resolution  :  "  That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Association  any  endowed  school 
for  which  the  local  education  authority,  acting 
through  an  education  committee,  provides  or  is 
prepared  to  provide  a  large  proportion  of  the  money 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  should 
be  controlled  in  the  manner  which  appears  most 
desirable  to  the  Local  Education  Authority  ;  and 
further  that  the  Board  of  Education  should  not 
oppose  in  such  case  the  abolition  of  the  existing 
governing  body  if  the  Local  Education  Authoritj' 
is  in  favour  of  such  abolition." 

To  the  uninstructed  vulgar,  even  to  not  a  few 
of  the  very  elect  (meaning  thereby  members  of  the 
Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant  Masters),  the 
question  as  to  how  far  secondary  schools  should 
be  ruled,  governed,  and  actually  managed  by  local 
authorities  appeared  and  appears  as  one  of  purely 
theoretical  and  academic  interest  to  the  ordinary 
assistant  master.  It  is  true  that  the  Incorpo- 
rated Association  of  Head  Masters  as  long  ago  as 
1895  resolved  that  the  local  authority  should  not 
itself  manage  any  secondary  school,  and  gave 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  to  that 
effect.  But  even  this  does  not  account  sufficiently 
for  a  resolution  of  the  junior  body  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Coming  nearer  to  the  date  and  the 
point,  the  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington 
(or  rather  Messrs.  Bruce,  Leach,  and  Co.,  trading 
under  that  title),  have  set  themselves  to  use  all 
the  machinery  at  their  command  to  prevent  local 
authorities  having  any  adequate  control  of  the 
finances,  staff,  and  curricula  of  even  those  second- 
ary schools  which  are  their  own  property,  and  Sir 
W.  Anson  has  flouted  and  jeered  at  any  suggestions 
to  the  contrary.  Now  this  attitude  of  hostility  has 
involved  the  rejection  of  the  claims  of  local  author- 
ities to  be  held  responsible  (r)  for  "  maintaining  and 
keeping  efficient  "  secondary  as  they  do  elementary 
schools  in  their  area  ;  (2)  for  securing  an  adequate 
staff  for  the  same  ;  (3)  for  allotting  to  such  staff  ade- 
quate salaries ;  and  (4)  for  vetoing  on  educational 
grounds  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  teachers 
in  secondary  schools  aided  by  them   just   as   they 


can  and  do  in  even  the  denominational  voluntary 
elementary  schools.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  whole  weight  of  the  Head  Master's  influence 
has,  in  this  matter,  been  thrown  on  the  side  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  '  Distrust  of  the  local  authority 
qualified  by  fear '  has  always  been  the  motto  in 
that  quarter.  A  local  authority  cannot,  like  a 
governing  body,  be  carried  in  a  head  master's 
pocket,  and  has  an  unpleasant  habit  of  inquiring 
into  "  cause  assigned."  Hence  a  very  pretty 
quarrel  is  likely  to  be  developed  between  heads 
and  assistants  over  this  resolution.  But  this  by 
the  way. 

Meanwhile,  the  various  branches  of  the  Associa- 
tion have  been  inquiring  into  the  salaries  paid 
to  assistants  in  the  secondary'  schools  in  their 
areas,  and  having  found  out,  as  the}'  have  practi- 
cally everv^vhere,  that  grievous  injustice  is  being 
done  in  this  matter,  they  have  promptly  petitioned, 
or,  at  any  rate,  informed  the  local  authorit}'  of  the 
state  of  affairs.  Everywhere  came  back  to  them 
the  same  answer.  We  are  not  allowed  to  appoint 
you  or  dismiss  you.  We  are  not  allowed  to  sanction 
or  scan  your  qualifications.  We  are  not  allowed 
even  a  veto  on  your  appointment  or  dismissal. 
South  Kensington,  governing  bodies,  and  head 
masters  deny  us  knowledge  of  your  existence. 
Therefore,  in  justice  to  the  ratepayers  we  cannot 
pay.  Our  goodwill  is  shown  bj^  the  scale  on  which 
we  pay  our  own  teachers,  but  with  you,  as  with 
them,  local  authorities'  scale  of  salaries  means 
local  authorities'  conditions  and  qualifications. 
It  is  in  recognition  of  the  justice  of  this  contention 
as  well  as  of  the  inherent  right  on  public  grounds 
of  the  authority  providing  the  bulk  of  the  funds, 
to  have  the  bulk  of  the  control,  that  the  resolution 
with  which  this  article  started  was  passed. 

What,  then,  will  be  the  just  claims  of  assistant 
masters  (we  await  signs  of  recognition  of  the  real 
issue  from  mistresses  before  coupling  their  names 
with  the  proposition)  upon  the  local  authorities 
when  these  bodies,  the  Ansonian  reign  being  over, 
come  into  their  own.  Just  as  in  the  old  days  of 
the  Irish  Land  agitation  they  will  require,  and 
require  rightly,  the  three  F's — a  Fair  wage,  a  Free 
life,  and  Fi.xity  of  tenure.  Let  us  examine  for  a 
moment  what  these  terms  connote. 

A  Fair  wage  involves  first  such  a  commencing 
salary  as  will  enable  a  gentleman  of  education 
to  li\'c,  dress,  and  play  in  such  a  way  as  will  allow 
him  to  hold  up  his  head  among  his  fellows,  and 
without  resorting  to  cadging,  coaching,  or  playing 
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a  "  careful  "  game  of  bridge  or  a  "  brilliant  "  game 
of  billiards,  make  both  ends  meet  and  meet  easily. 
No  indignation,  please,  at  the  alternatives,  for  they 
are  neither  imaginary  nor  uncommon.  Look  for  the 
more  honourable  ones  at  the  higher-grade  or  science 
schools  in  our  larger  towns,  and  for  the  others  at  the 
"  swell "  crammers  or  select  seminaries  in  our 
sea-coast  resorts.  But  a  Fair  wage  means  more 
than  this.  The  initial  salary  should  be  but  a 
beginning,  rising  by  annual  increments  with  years 
of  service,  and  by  larger  increments  with  more 
responsible  and  specialised  work.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  that  years  of  service  should  be  a  means 
(within  limits)  of  increasing  and  not  diminishing 
the  salaries.  But,  further,  there  should  be  in 
every  school  in  every  local  area  an  insurance  fund 
against  sickness,  and  a  pension  fund  for  old  age. 
Salaries  should  be  fixed  on  such  a  scale  that  a 
small  deduction  of  say  2  per  cent,  per  annum  should 
be  made  to  a  sickness  fund,  and  say  3  per  cent,  per 
annum  to  a  pension  fund,  such  contributions  to 
be  supplemented  by  double  the  amount  from  the 
governors,  and  treble  the  amount  from  the  local 
authorities.  Where  head  masters  are  paid  largely 
by  capitation  grants  and  the  staff  do  not  benefit 
fro  rata,  they  should  be  substantially  fined  towards 
the  support  of  these  funds. 

Thus,  when  an  assistant  is  laid  aside  for,  say,  a 
term  by  illness  he  should  be  able  to  draw  at  least 
£^  a  week  from  the  fund,  and  every  assistant  reach- 
ing the  age  of  sixty  should  retire  upon  a  similar 
allowance.  It  is  obvious  to  make  such  a  scheme 
solvent  that  teachers  leaving  the  profession  for 
other  walks  in  life  would  not  be  able  to  withdraw, 
at  any  rate,  all  their  contributions  ;  but  the  fact  of 
a  teacher  becoming  a  head  master  need  not  involve 
sacrificing  any  benefits  from  the  funds. 

A  Free  life  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  impor- 
tant consideration  of  the  three.  One  need  not 
repeat  Jlr.  Daniell's  strictures  as  to  the  enforced 
celibacy  of  assistant  masters  at  Christ's  Hospital 
to  find  a  good  case  for  the  contention  that  assistant 
masters  in  many  schools,  especially  boarding  schools, 
find  it  difficult  to  call  their  souls  their  own  ;  in 
fact,  under  the  ecclesiastical  and  semi-monastic 
regime  prevailing  in  many  schools  they  are  expected 
to  sell  their  souls  even  in  advance  of  their  minds 
and  bodies.  The  elementary  school  master  has 
at  last  thrown  off  the  shackles  of  extraneous  duties. 
No  longer  is  he  obliged  of  necessit}'  to  plav  the 
organ,  train  the  choir,  or  sweep  out  the  church. 
But    the    subtler    and    more    degrading    servitude 


of  the  secondary  assistant  continues.  In  not  a 
few  schools  are  his  religious  beliefs  inquired  into, 
and  (what  is  worse)  his  orthodoxy  and  conformity 
enforced.  The  school  athletics  either  in  the  form 
of  participation  or  supervision  demands  most 
of  his  spare  time,  while  promotion  or  often  retention 
of  his  post  depends  tipon  his  giving  up  Sundays 
and  evenings  to  school  societies  or  school  theatricals. 
In  some  boarding  schools,  which  one  could  mention, 
the  time  which  is  not  occupied  in  espionage  is 
expected  to  be  utilised  in  performing  the  function 
of  carrier  to  the  wives  of  the  senior  house  masters. 
All  this  is  not  only  soul-deadening  but  subversive 
of  good  citizenship.  Until  the  advent  of  the 
associations  how  many  assistants  troubled  them- 
selves about  educational  politics  ?  How  many 
even  now  have  read  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1895,  or  could  give  one  an  intelligent 
synopsis  of  the  Education  Act,  1902  ?  When  two 
or  three  assistants  are  gathered  together  is  the 
talk  generally  of  "  crime,  rebellion,  fraud,  and 
Caesar "  not  to  say  the  exploits  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain ?  Is  it  not  rather  of  the  progress  in 
bowling  of  Smith  minor  and  of  the  relative  pro- 
spects for  tlie  House  Cup  of  Blomfield's  or 
Jackson's  ?  This  must  all  be  ended,  and  on  the 
banners  of  the  LA. A.M.  appear  the  motto  "The 
Schoolmaster  : — a  Citizen." 

But  what  of  Fixity  of  tenure  ?  Secret  deputa- 
tions to  Sir  W.  Anson,  joint  conferences,  wire- 
pulling and  back  stairs  influences  at  South  Kensing- 
ton won't  secure  it,  but  it  must  come.  The  authority 
which  consents  to  the  appointment  must  consent 
to  the  dismissal.  No  more  dismissals  without  cause 
or  without  appeal.  No  more  delicate  hints  to 
seek  promotion  with  the  promise  of  a  fraudulently 
favourable  testimonial ;  no  more  wholesale  cession 
of  office  on  the  appointment  of  a  new  head  master. 
For  every  compulsory  loss  of  office  by  new  scheme 
or  reorganisation  there  must  be  prompt  and  adequate 
compensation.  Appeals  to  governors,  to  creatures 
or  creators  of  the  head  master  are  vain.  These 
must  support  their  immediate  instrument  through 
thick  and  thin  or  lose  him.  The  only  safeguard  is 
the  obtaining  of  the  consent  of  the  local  authority 
to  dismissal  before  any  overt  act  takes  place. 
The  open  breach  nmst  mean  the  departure  of  one 
of  the  parties,  while  local  authorities  possess  many 
golden  bridges. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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The  Need  for  State  Aid 
in    Commercial   Subjects 

By  Algernon  Warren 

Amongst  those  Chambers  of  Commerce  which  within 
the  last  fourteen  j'ears  have  done  more  practical  work 
than  during  the  preceding  fifty,  when  indeed,  some  of 
them  were  non-existent,  is  that  of  Birmingham.  At 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  held  at  Manchester,  in  September  1904, 
a  plea  was  urged  by  the  Birmingham  contingent  for  the 
necessity  of  urgent  consideration  as  to  the  best  means  of 
improving  the  "  financial  position,  status,  and  influence 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom." 
This  met  with  universal  approval.  Members  of  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  know  well  that  matters  of  extreme 
commercial  importance  are  weighed  and  discussed  at 
their  meetings  ;  that  benefit  to  the  nation  continually 
accrues  thereby,  and,  consequently,  they  keenly  resent 
the  imputation  sometimes  cast  upon  them,  viz.,  that  they 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  nothing  more  than 
"  Debating   Societies." 

Their  legitimate  grievance  is  that  their  chambers, 
and  the  work  thereof,  have  insufficient  State  re- 
cognition. To  say  that  they  receive  little  or  none 
would  be  incorrect.  Protests  from  Chambers  of 
Commerce  have  been  instrumental  repeatedly  in  in- 
ducing a  Chancellor  of  Exchequor  to  refrain  from 
pressing  some  contemplated  impost,  which  the  members 
of  these  institutions  have  recognised  as  likely  to  prove 
specially  inimical  to  commercial  interests,  and  members 
of  the  Cabinet  have  not  hesitated  to  make  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  beneficial  influence  of  present-day 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  Moreover,  the  lectures  and 
classes  conducted  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, have,  during  the  last  session  (1903-1904),  received 
such  recognition  by  the  Board  of  Education  that  a  grant 
will  come  to  them  from  that  quarter,  for  the  session's 
v>ork.  But,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Kenric  B.  Murray, 
the  able  Secretary  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
no  Government  aid  has  ever  been  contributed  in  any 
form  towards  the  Chamber's  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred in  conducting  its  examinations,  although  no 
provision  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  con- 
ducting examinations  in  commercial  subjects.  It  is 
manifest,  therefore,  that  the  time  has  come  when  State 
recognition  should  assume  a  more  practical  form  than 
hitherto,  where  the  teaching  of  commercial  subjects 
is  specially  concerned.  For  several  years  past,  Govern- 
ment has  subsidised  Science  and  Art  Schools,  the 
directors  of  which  are  as  unceasing  as  the  voices  of  the 
"  daughters  of  the  horseleach  "  with  their  cry  of  "  Give  ! 
Give  !  "  Nor  should  such  claims  be  dismissed  lightly. 
But  in  their  very  interest  a  plea  for  increased  State  aid 
of  foreign  language  teaching,  with  a  view  to  guiding 
scientific  results  into  educative  channels  may  be  urged. 
If  was  stated  not  very  long  ago  in  an  official  communi- 
cation   by    an    experienced     authority,    whose    words 


should  carry  weight,  that  the  British  are  "  the  best 
manufacturers  "  but  "  the  worst  merchants  "  in  the 
civilised  world  ;  and  Mr.  Hency  Birchenough's  exhaus- 
tive Report  of  1903,  on  the  considerations  and  prospects 
of  British  Trade  in  South  Africa,  embodied  the  following 
comment  :  "  The  manual  dexterity  of  the  British 
workman  is  as  good  as  ever  it  was,  the  materials  are  the 
best  the  world  produces,  the  honesty  in  the  execution 
of  contracts  is  beyond  praise,  but  these  are  terribly 
handicapped  by  an  utter  lack  of  inborn  commercial 
instinct,  which  shows  itself  in  many  ways." 

The  development  of  this  sorely  needed  commercial 
instinct  is  what  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  aimed  at  ever  since  it  instituted  educational  work 
in  1890,  in  the  form  of  commercial  classes,  in  which  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages  for  practical  business 
purposes  is  a  prominent  feature  ;  and  other  Chambers 
have  followed  on  similar  lines  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  it  is  a  standing  reproach  to  our  nation 
that,  in  respect  of  State  recognition  and  support  of  efforts 
of  the  kind  which  are  so  instrumental  in  promoting 
commercial  interests  in  every  country  that  fosters  them, 
"  they  order  this  matter  better  in  France."  There, 
splendid  Government  support  is  accorded  to  such 
institutions  as,  for  example,  L'Ecolc  des  Hautes  Etudes 
Commerciales  (108  Boulevard  Malesherbes),  and 
L'Institut  Commercial  de  Paris  (153  Avenue  de  Wagram, 
xvii''.).  The  first  named  of  these  was  founded  in 
1881  by  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  a  view 
to  affording  young  men  (the  minimum  entrance  age 
limit  is  sixteen  years)  special  training  and  such  technical 
knowledge  as  would  fit  them  properly  for  conducting 
business  and  financial  transactions  ;  and  also  to  training 
others  so  as  to  render  them  capable,  as  consular  agents, 
of  representing  their  country  worthily  in  matters  of 
international  commerce. 

The  French  Government  recognised  the  stimulus 
that  such  an  institution,  under  proper  conditions, 
must  give  to  the  disposition  to  develop  the  mercantile 
operations  of  the  country.  It  accordingly  gave  this 
institution  State  recognition  in  1889,  endowed  it  with 
scholarships,  and  ordained  that  students,  who  should  go 
through  a  two  years'  course  there  satisfactorily,  and 
gain  65  per  cent,  of  the  marks  obtainable  during  that 
period,  should  be  exempted  from  two  years  of  military 
service.  The  diploma  gained  by  attaining  this  standard 
of  proficiency  enabled  those  who  desired  a  diplomatic 
or  consular  post  to  present  themselves  as  competitors 
at  the  examination  held  j-early  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
such  vacancies  as  should  occur  for  these  positions. 
Statistics,  howev^er,  tend  to  indicate  that,  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  majority  of  the  students  embrace  com- 
mercial callings,  not  4  per  cent,  having  entered  Govern- 
ment service.  A  diploma  awarded  for  a  lower  degree 
of  proficiency  carries  with  it  exemption  from  one  year's 
military  service. 

Turning  to  L'Institut  Commercial  de  Paris,  those  who 
study  its  programme,  will  find  that  the  President  of  its 
administrative  council  is  Monsieur  Ernest  Lourdelet, 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of 
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Commerce,  and  that  several  of  the  faculty  are  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  high  repute.  This  school  was 
founded  by  business  men,  with  the  special  object  of 
training  youths  to  go  abroad  for  buying  and  selling 
purposes  in  the  interests  of  French  commerce,  and  of 
fitting  others,  who  should  remain  at  home,  to  transact 
mercantile  operations  with  foreign  nations.  This  school 
obtained  State  recognition  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago, 
and  to  this  day,  although  a  new  military  regulation 
is  in  the  air,  which  if  legally  enforced  may  somewhat 
alter  matters,  its  higher  diplomas,  like  those  already 
referred  to  of  L'Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  carry  special 
rights  of  terms  of  exemption  from  military  service, 
and  permit  their  acquirers  to  compete  for  consular  and 
diplomatic  posts.  Holders  of  these  diplomas,  also  gain 
an  advantage  thereby,  by  having  a  number  of  points 
conceded  in  their  favour  when  candidates  for  the 
Customs  service,  and  they  can  also  compete  advantage- 
ously for  employment  in  the  Offices  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  and  of  War,  the  Bank  of  France,  and  the 
Credit  Foncier.  This  school,  too,  has  two  divisions. 
One  is  entitled  "  Division  preparatoire  au  commerce 
d'exportation,"  and  the  other  "  Cours  normaux  pre- 
paratoires  au  commerce  d'exportation."  In  the  first- 
named  of  these,  which  entails  a  three  years'  course, 
there  is  sufficient  teaching  of  a  commercial  nature  to 
enable  youths,  who  have  followed  the  classes  regularly, 
to  enter  mercantile  and  manufacturing  houses  with  some 
preliminary  insight  into  the  duties  which  they  will 
be  expected  to  perform  there.  The  age  limit  for  ad- 
jnission  is  thirteen  years  for  the  first  year's  course, 
fourteen  for  the  second,  and  fifteen  for  the  third. 

The  "  Division  des  Cours  Normaux "  is  for  more 
advanced  pupils,  who  have  had  a  good  general  education 
already.  It  gives  them  opportunities  of  acquiring 
a  good  deal  of  that  technical  knowledge  which  is  in- 
dispensable for  those  who  are  to  maintain  the  standard 
of  French  commerce  in  its  international  relations. 

As  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  this  Institut 
Commercial  de  Paris  is  held,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
that  in  addition  to  the  State  "Bourses"  (i.e.,  scholar- 
sliips)  attached  to  it  there  are  other  "  Bourses  "  which 
are  maintained  by  the  City  of  Paris,  the  Seine  Depart- 
ment, the  Bank  of  France,  the  Syndical  Chamber  of 
Merchants  and  Agents  of  Foreign  Commerce,  the  Asso- 
ciation-General of  Alsace-Lorraine,  Insurance  Com- 
panies, and  the  Treasury  of  the  Schools  of  the  Second 
and  Seventh  Arrondissements. 

Teaching  of  much  of  a  similar  kind  with  State  aid 
and  recognition  is  conducted  at  the  higher  commercial 
schools  of  Bordeaux,  Havre,  LiUe.  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
Montpellier,  Nancy,  and  Rouen.  Investigation  shows 
that  the  organisation  of  these  institutions  owes  much 
from  the  time  of  their  foundation  to  the  present  day, 
to  Chamber  of  Commerce  supervision  and  interest, 
and,  on  reference  to  their  programmes,  one  finds  a 
uniformity  in  words  to  the  following  effect  :  "  The 
study  of  foreign  languages  is  a  special  feature.  Each 
pupil  must  learn  two  :  English  is  obligatory,  and  so 
is  either  Germcin  or  Spanish."     France  does  not,  like 


Germany,  where  technical  education  is  concerned, 
hamper  the  foreign  student  by  subjecting  him  ordinarily 
to  greatly  increased  fees.  These  higher  commercial 
French  schools  are  open  to  strangers  on  terms  similar 
to  those  for  natives  ;  moreover,  any  foreigner  between 
the  age  of  twenty-two  and  thirty,  provided  that  he  has 
gone  through  the  three  years'  course  of  study  and 
acquitted  himself  satisfactorily,  may  compete  for  the 
"  Bourses  "  annually  awarded  by  the  French  Ministry 
of  Commerce.  These  are  available  for  two  years,  each 
being  worth  three  thousand  francs  for  the  first  year, 
and  two  thousand  four  hundred  francs  for  the  second, 
and  are  open  to  those  students  who  are  desirous  of 
settling  in  some  country  out  of  Europe. 

Thus  we  see  that  France  is  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  preparation  for  engaging  in  operations  connected  with 
export  trade,  and  helps  to  support  schools  which  afford  it. 
If  in  this  respect  Great  Britain  would  only  take  a  leaf  out 
of  France's  book,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  the  status 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce  by  increased  aid,  and  more 
pronounced  recognition  of  their  supervised  commercial 
classes,  it  would  be  better  for  her  people,  and  tend  to 
foster    the   interests    of   British   Commerce  materially. 
When  in  1903  the  Rt.  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie  spoke  at  the 
Annual  Banquet  of  the  Cro^'don  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
he  was  sanguine  that  the  Government  could  link  itself 
closer  with  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  thereby  would 
enhance  and  engross  the  mercantile  interest  in  them. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  if   it  does  so,  the  subsidising 
to  a  material  extent  of  such  teaching  of  foreign  languages 
in  the  classes  supervised  by  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
as  is  calculated  to  promote  British  commercial  interests, 
will  be  a  prominent  feature  of  this  fuller  State  recogni- 
tion.    Professor  W.  J.  Ashley,  in  his  pamphlet  of  1903, 
on  the  purposes  and  programme  of  the  "  Faculty  of 
Commerce "    in    the    University    of    Birmingham,    has 
emphasised  that  it  is  very  important  that  a  business 
man  should  "  know  where  to  get  the  best  information 
in  foreign  languages  on  the  things  which  ought  to  interest 
him  in  his  business,  and  should  be  able  to  use  his  know- 
ledge of  the  language  to  keep  himself  abreast  of  the 
industrial    and    financial  movements."      To  teach  the 
embryo    business    man,    i.e.,    the    commercial   student, 
how  to  set  about  acquiring  this  intelligence,  there  must 
of  necessity  be  a  larger  outlay  of  money  than  for  ordinary 
instruction  in  foreign  tongues  ;  and  it  seems  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  it  should  for  the  most  part  be  met  by 
Chamber  of  Commerce  members  and  supporters  ;    and 
it  is   no  more  than  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  any 
Government,  controlled  by  men  of  average  intelligence, 
should  foresee  the  ultimate  pecuniary  advantages  hkely 
to  accrue  from  increased  State   aid  in  this  direction, 
as  well  as  in  grants  in  the  interests  of  scientific  teach- 
ing and  research.     Furthermore,  those  who  help  them- 
selves are  commonly  accounted  worthy  to  be  helped. 
Out    of    some   £18,000    spent    in    conducting   the  ex- 
aminations of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  since 
1890  no  less  than  £11,500  has  come  from  the  Chamber 
and  its  members,  the  City  Companies,  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London,  some  bankers  and  other  person- 
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ages  interested  in  commercial  progress.  These  figures 
speak  for  themselves,  and  convey  the  assurance  that 
an  increase  of  State  aid  in  the  direction  specially  needed, 
viz.,  of  promoting  the  teaching  of  commercial  subjects, 
and  supplementing  materially  the  efficient  teaching  of 
foreign  languages,  will  be  likely  to  yield  an  ample 
return  in  the  form  of  the  pecuniary  bettering  and  in- 
creasing welfare  of  the  British  nation. 


Co-Ordination   or 


Competition : 


? 


The  subject  of  co-ordination  between  primary  and 
secondary  education  was  one  of  the  matters  most  debated 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Act  of  1902,  and 
that  Act  is  supposed  before  all  other  things  to  have 
solved  the  problems  in  this  connection. 

One  short  year's  administration,  however,  shows  that 
much,  very  much,  still  remains  to  be  done  if  active 
competition  between  educational  grades  and  rating 
bodies  quite  in  the  good  old  Cockerton  style  is  not 
to  take  the  place  of  the  desired  co-ordination. 

It  should  be  premised  that  all  references  to  elemen- 
tary education  provision  in  this  paper  deal  with 
that  at  the  public  elementary  schools ;  it  being  taken 
for  granted  that  there  is  no  serious  problem  before 
administrative  bodies  (if,  indeed,  one  exists  at  all)  in 
connection  with  the  relations,  generally  most  cordial, 
between  the  education  given  at  the  various  types  of 
gcod  private  and  preparatory  schools,  and  that  of  the 
higher  and  more  e.xpensive  public  schools  for  which  they 
prepare. 

The  word  co-ordination  has  an  unfortunate  past  history. 
Ever  since  the  0.\ford  Conference  on  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, held  just  about  ten  years  ago,  this  word  has  been  a 
battle-cry  of  all  kinds  of  superior  persons  desirous  either 
of  restricting  educational  advantages,  checking  scientific 
training,  or  obstructing  administrative  organisation.  It 
acquired  in  some  quarters  a  significance  of  such  Mesopo- 
tamic  efficacy  that  the  mere  pronouncement  of  the  word 
at  a  pubhc  function  sufficed  to  consign  an  adversary  to 
realms  of  educational  chaos.  When  used  at  a  purely 
scholastic  function  by  one  teacher  in  respect  of  the  work 
of  another,  "  co-ordination  "  meant  the  subordination 
of  the  other's  school  to  that  represented  by  the  speaker. 
Co-ordination  is,  before  all  things,  an  administrative 
question.  Just  as  no  man  can  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause, 
so  no  teacher  and  no  school  governing  body  is  capable 
of  saying  to  his  or  their  own  school,  "  Thus  far  and 
no  farther."  There  is  a  class  of  persons  who  assume  that 
to  fix  the  function  of  a  school  is  to  fix  "  the  pillars  of 
knowledge,"  and  therefore,  in  the  words  of  Tennyson, 
"  to  love  not  knowledge."  But  co-ordination  is  essen- 
tially the  fixing  of  limits,  not  only  top  and  bottom  limits 
as  regards  subjects  and  age,  but  guiding-lines  to  restrict 
sideway  wanderings. 

And  further,  co-ordination  is  a  question  of  rates  and 


of  grants.  It  is  impossible  for  any  school  or  any  grade 
of  education  to  overlap  with  another  if  it  has  no  money 
behind  it  in  order  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  the  competi- 
tion. The  rate-raising  body  must  determine  the  amount, 
incidence,  and  limits  of  its  rates,  and  the  grant-paying 
department  the  use  of  its  grants. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  possible  for  an  administrative 
authority,  able  not  onh'  to  regard  education  as  a  whole 
and  thus  control  its  constituent  parts,  but  to  look  at  it 
as  a  part  of  national  Itfe,  to  determine  these  limits  with 
adequate  knowledge,  and  ensure  that  they  are  strictly 
adhered  to.  Hence  we  are  told  that  now  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  English  education  can  co-ordination 
be  properly  considered,  and  that  the  county  and  county 
borough  councils  can  alone  see  that  the  results  of  this 
consideration  are  carried  into  practice. 

It  is  important  at  this  point  to  remember  that  the 
co-ordination  of  grades  of  education  is  a  different 
matter  entirely  from  co-ordinating  the  teaching  of 
subjects.  Co-ordinating  grades  administratively  in- 
volves questions  which  are  largely  apart  from  the 
details  of  subjects  or  methods.  The  Royal  Commission 
on  Secondary  Education  ended  up  its  definition  of 
what  secondary  education  is  in  words  which  it  has 
always  seemed  have  no  right  to  be  limited  to  the 
secondary  stage,  if  such  education  stopped  short  (as 
Matthew  Arnold  said  it  did)  of  the  university  or  tertiary 
sphere.  The  words  in  question  are  :  "In  view  of  the 
life  which  has  to  be  lived."  These  words  surely  should 
be  the  text  of  the  co-ordinator.  Hence,  the  organisation 
of  a  school  which  is  teaching,  say,  one  hundred  children 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  an  epitome  of  all  education 
because  some  half  a  dozen  scholars  at  the  top  are  at  least 
as  well,  and  possibly  better,  able  to  make  a  mark  in  life 
than  perhaps  half  the  children  in  another  school  which  is 
ostensibly  organised  only  for  those  of  this  stamp  (because 
they  are  likely  to  occupy  higher  positions,  at  any  rate 
earlier  in  life)  is  the  first  thing  which  co-ordination  has  to 
put  an  end  to. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expansion  of  higher  schools 
with  specific  objects  on  the  one  side  into  the  sphere  of 
the  tertiary  and  technical  college,  and  on  the  other  into 
that  of  the  various  schools  below,  in  the  form  of  rate- 
aided  preparatory  classes,  in  order  to  create  a  huge 
educational  machine  distinguished  only  by  a  social  hall- 
mark, is  as  fatal  a  departure  in  another  direction  from  co- 
ordinating principles.  It  is  plain  that  if  co-ordination 
concerns  itself  with  the  outlook  into  life  rather  than 
with  the  stages  of  education,  it  is  with  the  final  stage, 
that  is  to  say,  with  what  is  likely  to  be  taught  in  those 
years  immediately  before  the  child  takes  up  his  position 
in  life,  that  the  local  authority,  arranging  a  general  scheme 
of  education  in  its  area,  should  mainly  concern  itself.  It 
naturally  follows  that  the  extent  to  which  education  is 
to  be  carried  on  in  any  grade  or  type  of  school  must  be 
determined  mainly  by  what  is  required  in  the  school  or 
institution  immediately  above  it,  and  into  which  the 
majority  of  pupils  are  likely  to  pass,  if  they  are  to 
receive  any  further  school  education  at  all.  There  is 
nothing  more  noteworthy  in  the  various  reports  issued 
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by  the  members  of  the  Mosely  Commission  than  the 
comment  from  various  independent  quarters  upon  the 
absolute  failure  of  the  American  system  of  putting  one 
grade  of  education  straight  on  the  top  of  another,  as  if 
every  bit  of  each  of  the  higher  ones  was  a  direct  con- 
tinuation from  the  one  below.  The  result  of  this,  the 
Commissioners  note,  is  the  enormous  leakage,  amounting 
to  some  30  per  cent.,  which  occurs  in  the  first  year  of 
higher  school  life,  even  although  only  12  per  cent, 
of  the  elementary  scholars  enter  upon  this  stage.  This 
leakage  occurs  in  the  period  when  children  leaving 
their  grammar  school  stage  (which  with  us  would 
be  a  kind  of  top  of  an  elementary  school)  enter  the 
high  school  stage,  which  is  practically  the  beginning 
of  secondary  education  proper. 

In  the  same  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
common  platform  simile  of  the  educational  "  ladder  " 
embodies  a  most  pernicious  fallacy.  One  is  referring,  of 
course,  to  those  who  use  the  word  "  ladder  "  in  the 
singular.  A  ladder  is  something  which,  unless  it  is  a 
very  tall  one,  is  not  appreciably  narrower,  and  is  certainly 
not  steeper,  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  and  on  which 
it  is  as  easy  to  get  from  the  nineteenth  to  the  twentieth 
step  as  from  the  first  to  the  second.  Now  the  grades 
of  a  properly  co-ordinated  scheme  of  education  are  not 
directly  above  one  another  like  the  storeys  of  a  house, 
but  are  each  some  distance  apart,  with  a  definite  founda- 
tion of  subjects  and  with  a  definite  roof  or  top,  such  top 
being  an  educational  station  and  ultimately  a  profession 
or  an  occupation  in  life.  It  is,  or  should  be,  fairly  easy 
to  get  from  the  lowest  ones  into  those  immediately 
above  them,  and  a  great  many  should  be  able  to  pass 
without  any  difficult  intellectual  effort  interposed  by 
means  of  change  of  subjects  or  diversity  of  methods. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  middle  grades  are  reached, 
the  vast  majority  of  pupils  should  be  directed  straight 
to  the  top  of  that  grade  where  they  would  naturally 
find  their  occupation  in  life,  and  only  a  ladder  of  extreme 
difficulty  should  be  provided  by  which  they  could  reach 
the  higher  stages.  It  perhaps  ought  to  be  added  that 
the  very  highest  stages  of  all  should  only  be  reached 
by  means  of  some  daring  intellectual  leap  with  no 
"  ladder  "  to  assist.  Hence  {pace  Dr.  Macnamara),  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  to  use  the  obnoxious  phrase  in  its 
entirety,  "  the  ladder  from  the  gutter  to  the  university  " 
is  absolute  nonsense  in  respect  of  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand  of  those  children  who 
ought  to  be  assisted  by  the  administrative  authorities 
in  their  scholarship  schemes.  ■   < 

This  brings  one  to  the  point  of  considering  how 
actually  and  in  practice  the  elementary  and  secondary 
grades  of  education  are  to  be  co-ordinated.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  essay,  the  term  "  elementary  "  is  (as 
stated  above)  used  to  mean  such  education  as  can  be  given 
in  an  ordinary  public  elementary  school  (including  to  a 
certain  extent  a  higher  elementary  school)  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen  ;  and  the  term  "  secondary" 
to  indicate  the  education  which  can  be  given  in  a 
secondary  school  of  the  second  grade  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  seventeen,  and  of  the  first  grade  (though 


in  respect  of  this  the  matter  is  not  so  important)  between 
the  ages  of  thirteen  and  nineteen. 

Now  the  elementary  grade  comes  into  contact  with 
the  secondary  grade  in  two  ways  :  first,  as  regards 
children  of  special  ability  who  pass  on  by  means  of 
scholarships ;  and  secondly,  as  regards  children  of  no 
special  ability,  but  of  such  capacity  as  will  fit  them, 
at  any  rate,  to  become  skilled  artisans  or  commercial 
workers  ;  the  education  of  these  latter  as  far  as  it 
goes  must  necessarily  merge  itself  into  apprenticeship 
or  some  other  form  of  practical  experience  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age.  There  is  also  a  third  point  of 
contact,  more  complex  than  either  of  the  others,  and 
that  is  in  respect  of  the  training  of  teachers  for  ele- 
mentary and  to  some  extent  secondary  schools. 

I. — As  Regards  Scholarships  for  the  Clever  Boy 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  children  who 
have  been  educated  in  the  smaller  elementary  schools 
in  the  country  districts  and  who  intellectually  and 
physically  are  often  superior  to  those  in  the  towns, 
should  have  every  chance  of  showing  their  capacity  and 
of  gaining  a  scholarship.  The  subjects  in  which  they 
have  been  instructed  (or  should  have  been  instructed), 
previous  to  getting  these  scholarships,  are  of  a  very 
general  character  and  do  not  include  higher  mathe- 
matics, modern  foreign  languages,  or  anything  of  a 
technical  nature.  The  three  R's,  a  little  nature  know- 
ledge or  elementary  science,  rudimentary  drawing,  and 
some  general  ideas  derived  from  the  geographical 
study  of  their  own  neighbourhood  and  from  subjects 
of  every-day  conversation,  is  the  most  that  should  be 
required.  The  children  from  large  town  schools  suffer 
no  disadvantage  from  being  restricted  to  the  same 
subjects,  as  it  is  the  child's  capacity  and  not  the  power 
of  the  school  staff  which  the  scholarship  examination  is 
intended  to  test.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  likely  that 
the  secondary  school  into  which  children  will  pass 
will  be  one  where  the  subjects  and  the  methods  at  the 
age  of  passing  are  in  many  respects  different  from  those 
of  an  elementary  school.  Hence  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  scholarship  children  entering  should 
not  either  be  considered  a  drag  upon  the  classes  of 
children  of  their  own  age  in  the  secondary  schools  by 
not  being  able  to  keep  up  to  the  mark  in  certain  sub- 
jects, nor  should  they  so  dislocate  the  curriculum  as 
to  keep  back  in  these  subjects  the  rest  of  such 
children.  Any  system  of  passing  in  by  nominations  of 
teachers  and  managers,  as  recommended  by  Miss  Burstall 
at  Liverpool,  would  have  fatal  results  in  this  direction. 
Now,  considering  first  of  all  the  second-grade  school 
— below  the  age  of  ten  there  is  or  can  be  scarcely  any 
educational  dift'erence  between  the  secondary  school's 
work  and  that  of  the  public  elementary  school.  There 
is  no  justification  from  an  educational  point  of  view 
for  permitting  second-grade  secondary  schools  to  take 
children  below  that  age.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very 
latest  age  at  which  a  second-grade  secondary  school 
can  be  expected  to  take  up  and  initiate  the  serious 
work  of  certain  higher  subjects  and  the  adoption  of 
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certain  higher  methods,  is  somewhere  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  thirteen  ;  and  therefore  thirteen  should  be 
the  outside  hmit  for  passing  (by  means  of  a  scholarship) 
an  elementary  school  child  into  a  second-grade  secondary 
school  giving  a  general  education.      At  the  same  time 
scholarships  cannot  \\ell  be  awarded  below  the  age  of 
twelve,  as  tests  are  fallacious  for  very  young  children. 
Here    there    is  very  grave    danger    of    competition, 
— and  several  local  authorities  have  had  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington,  acting 
as  Charity  Commissioners,  so  to  frame  or  alter  the  scheme 
of  secondary  schools  that  the  preparatory  section  of  the 
school  below  ten  years  of  age  is  no  charge  on  the  rates 
but  is  made  self-supporting.     In  girls'  schools  there  is  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  securing  that  there  is  no  rate-over- 
lapping in  these  matters,  as  the  various  Company  Schools 
have  largely  been  made  to  pay  by  giving  a  continuous 
education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university  at 
such   graduated   fees   as  secure   that   any  loss   on   the 
more  expensive  education  at  the  top  is  more  than  made 
up  by  a  gain  in  the  much  cheaper  education  at  the 
bottom.     The    county    authorities    which    propose    to 
take  over  these  schools  are  met  at  once  by  this  problem, 
which  is  largely  social  and  not  educational  in  its  basis. 
When  one  comes  to  consider  the  position  of  the  first- 
^rade  secondary  school,  which  either  on  the  one  hand 
takes  in  children  at  ten  who  have  had  no  elementary 
education  in  the  sense  of  that  given  at  a  public  ele- 
mentary school,  but  who  are  to  be  conducted  to,  let 
us  say,  the  study  of  English  through  the  study  of  Latin, 
or  on  the  other  hand  acquires  its  children  by  scholar- 
ships or  a  severe  entrance  examination  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  or  later  after  tfiey  have  had  a  thorough  classical 
or  perhaps  mathematical   grounding,   it   is  plain   that 
there  is  no  direct  passage  from  the  ordinary  public 
elementary  school,  and  there  can  be  no  co-ordination  at 
this  point.     It  is  useless  to  instance  certain  exceptional 
boys  who  have   started    from    the    public    elementary 
school  and  are  now,  it  may  be,  classical  professors  at  the 
universities.     It  will  be  found  in  every  one  of  these 
cases  that  they  have  had  a  supplementary  education 
under  some  village  clergyman  who  has  taken  an  interest 
in  them,  or  that  they  have  lived  in  connection  with  some 
classical  enthusiast  such  as  may  be  found  even  now  in 
villages  in  parts  of  Scotland  ;  but  this  career  is  not  an 
open  one  to  the  ordinary  child  of  talent  in  the  ordinary 
public   elementary   school.     It   naturally    follows  that, 
unless  there  is  a  combination  of  a  first-grade  and  second- 
grade  school  in  one,  so  that  a  child  can  be  naturally 
passed   from   one   department   to   another   if  it   shows 
ability  of   that   kind  which   finds   recognition   in   first- 
grade  circles,  there  ought  to  be  on  the  same  foundation 
(or  closely  connected)  a  first-grade  school  co-ordinated 
with  that  of  the  second-grade.     Such  a  school  should 
be  really   first  grade  and  not  a  variant  of  a  second- 
grade    school  with    higher    fees    and    a    more    select 
social  atmosphere.      Thus  boj's  who  may  have  passed 
into  a  sec'iKd-gradc   school    from    private  or  prepara- 
tory schools,   or  even  from  public  elementary  schools 
at   a  fairly  early  age,   can    proceed   by  a  scholarship 


awarded  at  some  age  between  thirteen  and  fifteen  into 
the  first-grade  school,  presuming  their  abilities  show 
that  the  end  of  their  career  is  likely  to  be  a  good  classical 
or  mathematical  scholarship  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
There  is,  however,  no  other  justification  for  such  second- 
ary-transfer scholarships.  To  take  a  boy  from  a  second- 
grade  school,  where  he  can  be  adequately  prepared  for 
future  technical  courses  in  chemistry,  electricity,  or 
engineering,  and  merely  because  he  shows  marked 
general  intellectual  ability  pitchfork  him  into  a  first- 
grade  school  whose  objective  is  an  academic  or  pro- 
fessional career,  is  bad  for  the  boy  and  a  loss  to  the 
industrial  forces  of  the  nation. 

It  naturally  follows  that  the  type  of  education  given'to 
scholars  and  the  test  subjects  at  their  examinations  must 
be  regulated  by  the  length  of  their  higher  education  life. 
Speaking  generally,  if  you  can  start  a  child  on  a  uniform 
classical  career  at  ten  and  keep  him  at  it  till  nineteen, 
you  may  do  very  well  with  him.  A  somewhat  shorter 
time  will  suffice  to  make  a  good  mathematician  (up  to 
the  university'  scholarship  standard).  But  the  boy  of 
four  or  five  years  secondary  school  life  must,  if  his 
education  is  not  to  be  the  thinnest  veneer,  confine 
himself  to  commercial,  scientific,  or  even  manual  studies, 
for  the  all-sufficient  reason  that  the  continuance  of  such 
studies  is  a  part  of  actual  working  life.  Dr.  Kendall's 
dictum  at  the  recent  Headmasters'  Conference  is  a  very 
wise  one  in  this  connection.  Hence,  a  commercial  educa- 
tion for  a  boy  going  direct  into  business  at  sixteen  is,  if 
not  ideal,  at  any  rate  definite. 

II. — As  Regards  the  Aver.\ge  Boy  ami  Girl 

A  reference  to  girls  comes  in  here,  it  may  be  noted,  for 
the  previous  considerations  cannot  be  fully  applied  to 
girls'  education  unless  this  is  to  be  (as  the  theory  of  some 
is)  merely  an  imitation  of  boys'  education,  without  its  end 
and  object.  Now,  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  distinct 
educational  place  for  a  third  grade  of  higher  education 
something  like  the  old  higher-grade  school.  This  may 
be  in  large  towns  a  separate  establishment ;  it  may  be 
perhaps  better  an  offshoot  in  a  neighbouring  small  town 
of  the  second-grade  secondary  school  in  a  larger  town  ; 
and  in  smaller  places  it  may  be  a  higher-grade  top  to  a 
group  of  elementary  schools.  It  must,  it  goes  without 
saying,  be  no  rival  to  the  secondary  school  proper. 
Its  functions  must  not  be  to  prepare  for  the  university 
locals.  It  should  concentrate  its  attention  upon  what 
may  be  called  the  foremen  and  forewomen  of  industry. 
Their  practical  working  life,  it  must  recognise  (owing 
to  their  circumstances  and  surroundings),  must  begin  at 
some  time  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
and  any  future  education  will  be  of  a  technical  character, 
acquired  in  evening-classes.  This  grade  of  school  must 
be  the  handmaid  of  industry  and  of  evening-classes. 
There  is  no  place  in  such  schools  for  the  children  who 
are  going  on  to  a  university  career ;  there  is  no  place 
even  for  preparation  for  the  locals.  By  all  means  let 
English  be  a  strong  point,  especially  essays  and  pricis 
writing,  but  let  all  the  rest  of  the  time  be  devoted  to 
frankly    bread-and-butter    studies,    whether    they    be 
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manual,  commercial,  or  domestic.  The  administrative 
authority  must  keep  its  eye  on  this  class  of  school  and 
make  it  "  cast  away  ambition,"  by  which  one  means 
that  curse  of  English  middle-class  education,  the  aiming 
at  social  distinction  ;  which  appears  to  be  considered 
inseparable  from  even  mediocrity  in  literary  studies 
and  to  be  incompatible  with  making  a  hving  with  one's 
coat  off.  It  appears  that  probably  the  chief  lesson  we 
have  to  learn  from  America  is  in  this  direction. 

Now  just  one  word  about  evening-classes.  These 
classes,  on  the  one  hand,  should  be  provided  as  a  com- 
plement of  elementary  education  ;  on  the  other,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  acquisition  of  dexterity  by  the 
apprentice  in  the  workshop  ;  but  do  not  let  us  look 
upon  them  as  a  reformatory  to  keep  idle  children 
out  of  mischief,  or  as  a  pleasant  method  of  spending 
an  occasional  evening  when  no  more  exciting  amuse- 
ment is  available.  Now,  granted  that  evening-classes 
are  in  earnest  and  are  for  a  purely  educational  purpose, 
it  is  here  that  the  co-ordinator  has  his  principal  work 
to  do.  Where  does  the  work  of  the  continuation 
school  stop,  and  where  does  the  work  of  the  technical 
institute  begin  ?  Of  course,  no  reference  is  intended 
to  the  tertiary  day  work  of  the  real  technical  institute, 
like  that  in  Manchester,  which  is  practically  a  uni- 
versity college.  How  are  we  to  ensure  proper  prepara- 
tion for  the  evening  technical  classes  ?  The  elementary 
school  proper  cannot  really  prepare  for,  in  the  sense 
of  its  having  always  one  eye  upon,  the  technical  classes  ; 
all  it  can  do  is  to  make  its  general  curriculum  of  practical 
nature.  The  United  States  grammar  school,  or  the  third- 
grade  school,  organised  as  sketched  out  above,  is  the 
proper  source  of  preparation  in  the  daytime  ;  and  in  even- 
ing work,  where  a  child  has  not  been  at  such  a  school,  in 
any  large  town  with  proper  organisation  the  passage 
must  be  through  a  continuation  school.  If  a  technical 
school  is  to  do  technical  work  and  not  waste  time 
and  money,  the  two  or  three  years  before  entrance  into 
it  must  for  every  pupil  be  devoted  to  mathematics, 
drawing,  and  elementary  science.  Here,  no  doubt,  one 
will  be  told  that  the  elementary  schools  in  many  large 
towns  are  doing  this  work.  But  that  is  not  the  point. 
What  the  Co-ordinator  asks  is.  Are  they  the  best 
machinery  for  doing  it,  and  are  they  sacrificing  their 
efficiency  as  regards  the  purely  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  majority  of  their  scholars  to  this  otherwise 
laudable  design  ?  An  administrator  also  asks,  and  this 
is  the  most  important  question  of  the  day.  Does  not 
"  efficiency  with  economy  "  imply  "  one  school  one 
function  "  ? 

As  Regards  Teachers'  Training 
The  third  point,  namely,  the  training  of  teachers, 
and  especially  pupil  teachers,  is  a  much  more  difficult 
question.  One  must  first  enter  a  protest  against  one 
of  the  theories  in  this  matter  carried  into  practice  with 
great  extravagance  and  with  serious  injury  to  national 
hfe  in  the  past.  This  theory  is  that  teachers  are  persons 
to  be  taught  sp>ecially  and  apart  from  others,  in  special 
schools  called  pupil-teachers'  centres ;  by  special  teachers, 


on  special  subjects,  and  for  a  special  examination. 
This  is  the  worst  form  of  class  distinction  which  survives 
in  our  educational  system.  A  teacher,  as  much  as  an 
architect  or  a  plumber,  should  be  a  practical  man. 
When  he  has  received  his  general  education  up  to  a 
high  secondary  standard,  he  should  start  on  the  technical 
training,  but  no  sooner.  Throughout  his  training  he 
should  feel  that  he  is  a  university  undergraduate  and  a 
technical  student,  not  an  incipient  teacher.  One  cannot 
too  strongly  condemn  the  anti-university  bias  of  the 
Board  of  Education  training  college  regulations  on  this 
point.  In  his  after-career  he  should  feel  that  he  is  a 
citizen,  a  workman,  and  above  all  a  professional  man. 
not  a  member  of  a  special  class.  Hence  let  us  adapt 
our  teachers  to  our  common  system  of  schools,  and 
co-ordinate  their  education  with  that  of  the  schools 
into  which  they  must  go.  The  new  schools  should 
be  created  for  the  teachers,  and  at  no  period  of  their 
education  should  teachers  be  taught  apart  from  others  ; 
except,  of  course,  during  their  actual  period  of  technical 
training,  which  could  well  be  limited  to  one  year.  Even 
here  it  would  be  useful  if  they  could  pursue  for  a  few 
hours  a  week  some  line  of  industrial  training.  A  most 
distinguished  headmaster,  Mr.  Gray  of  Bradfield  College, 
noted  in  American  colleges  "  a  principle  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  elsewhere."  He  says,  "  a  professor  who 
is  simply  a  professor  and  who  does  not  and  cannot 
secure  employment  and  emolument  in  industrial  under- 
takings is  looked  upon  as  a  non-efficient  academic." 
Would  that  these  words  were  written  in  letters  of 
fire  over  the  portal  of  every  institution  in  which  teachers 
are  trained. 

But  it  is  especially  in  connection  with  the  pupil- 
teachers'  training  that  there  is  the  greatest  danger 
of  competition.  The  old  pupil-teachers'  centres  are 
dying  hard.  They  are  backed  by  the  elementary 
teachers,  many  of  whom  are  on  their  staff.  There 
are,  above  all,  the  Part  III.  authorities,  who  have 
taken  them  over  from  the  school  boards  and  have 
the  powers  of  a  id.  higher  education  rate  to  support 
them ;  and  who  are  apt  to  regard  them  as  their  own 
children  in  opposition  to  the  endowed  secondary  schools, 
which  they  do  not  control.  Further,  these  centres  and 
the  vicious  system  upon  which  they  are  fixed  supply  a 
cheap  class  of  teacher  which  the  secondary  schools  do 
not,  and  thus  relieve  the  elementary  rate.  Where  the 
Part  III.  authority  can  get  the  county  to  support 
them  out  of  its  higher  rate,  this  relief  is  all  the  more 
welcome.  Hence,  there  is  here,  at  present,  a  direct 
conflict  of  rates  which  can  only  be  ended  by  the 
Government  making  the  whole  training  of  teachers  a 
national  charge. 

CONSULT.^TIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION.— The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  has 
appointed  Dr.  Norman  Moore,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  to  be  a 
member  of  its  Consultative  Committee  vice  Professor 
Bertram  C.  A.  Windle,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  who  has  resigned 
his  membership  upon  appointment  as  President  of 
Queen's  College,  Cork. 
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Education  Day  by  Day 

Following  upon  our  note  in  last  month's  issue  on 
the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  Welsh  in  Carnarvon- 
shire, we  read  of  a  Latin  Grammar  being  issued  in  that 
tongue  ;  and  now  the  Scotch  Education  Department 
has  joined  the  innovators  by  allowing  Gaelic  to  be 
offered  as  one  of  the  subjects  for  the  King's  Scholarship 
examination.  Many  laments  have  been  uttered  about 
the  extinction  of  local  dialects  by  the  stereotyped  course 
of  education  enjoined  by  the  Code  since  the  Bill  of  1870, 
but  it  is  probable  that  nothing  can  effectually  check 
the  unification  of  our  language,  which  is  due  to  the 
railway  and  the  newspaper  more  than  to  anything  else. 
Only  in  outlying  districts  are  these  survivals  of  the  past 
still  found  ;  and  in  most  cases  merely  as  a  medium  of 
conversation.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  the  discouragement 
of  such  study  were  any  loss  to  literature,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  literary  gain  in  these  cases  is  likely  to 
be  very  small — usually  much  less  than  in  the  instance 
of  the  much  despised  Greek  language.  Now  that  all 
this  zeal  is  being  exhibited  in  what  was  once  called 
the  "  Celtic  fringe  "  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  predominant  partner  will  insist  on  a  more 
thorough  recognition  of  the  study  of  English.  There 
are  signs  of  it  on  every  side,  so  it  is  quite  possible  that 
before  long  we  may  hear  of  it  taking  its  proper  place  in 
our  public  schools. 

The  agitation  in  favour  of  providing  meals  for  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  elementary  schools  is  still 
proceeding,  and  in  spite  of  the  bogey  cry  of  "  State 
Socialism,"  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  question  requires 
careful  consideration.  It  is  impossible  that  children 
can  learn  anything  who  come  to  school  without  food, 
and  unfortunately  this  does  occur  more  often  than 
is  generally  known.  And  while  we  are  on  the  subject 
of  feeding,  we  may  add  that  some  of  the  public  schools 
are  supposed  to  be  hardly  up  to  the  proper  standard 
in  this  respect.  Luckily,  this  mdictment  is  exaggerated 
in  most  cases,  as  boys  are  notoriously  prone  to  comment 
unfavourably  on  meals  provided  for  them  at  school ; 
but  the  system  is  wrong  which  expects  a  house-master, 
like  an  hotel  keeper,  to  make  profits  out  of  the  catering 
for  his  household  which  will  serve  to  keep  himself  and 
his  family  in  comfort  after  his  retirement.  "  Tuck- 
shops  "  are  found  in  connection  with  nearly  every  school, 
many  of  them  run  for  the  benefit  of  the  establishment  ; 
and  often  this  species  of  indirect  taxation  results  in 
considerable  profit.  In  this  connection  a  story  is  told 
of  a  well-known  and  respected  place  of  learning  where 
the  proceeds  of  the  school  store  were  devoted  to  replacing 
the  well-worn  hymn  books  in  the  chapel  choir.  A 
humorous  pedagogue  summed  up  the  situation  by 
saying  that  "  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  " 
they  had  "  perfected  praise." 

Ladies  who  have  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  regulations,  which  allow  them  to 


pass  examinations  but  refuse  the  fairly  earned  degree, 
may  have  their  revenge  by  taking  an  ad  eitndem  "  steam- 
boat "  degree  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  By  paying  the 
sum  of  £10  the  mystic  title  of  B.A.  may  be  added  to  a 
lady  student's  name,  and  six  of  them  who  had  passed 
Tripos  examinations  at  Cambridge  availed  themselves 
of  the  privilege  a  little  while  ago.  In  another  three  years 
they  may  pay  the  same  sum,  and  become  entitled  to 
the  degree  of  M.A.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  in- 
novation must  at  length  soften  the  stony  hearts  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they  have 
remained  obdurate  so  long. 

Manchester  Grammar  School  has  been  delighting 
the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils  by  a  dramatic 
representation  of  "  Dotheboys  Hall,"  arranged  by  one 
of  the  staff.  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  sort  of 
reception  such  an  experiment  would  have  met  with 
before  the  present  enlightened  view  of  a  schoolmaster's 
responsibilities  came  into  vogue.  Mr.  Squeers  has  been 
responsible  for  much  in  the  way  of  ameliorating  the 
existence  of  the  school-boy,  and  the  pedagogue  possibly 
owes  to  him  the  most  favoured  of  modern  day  methods 
of  teaching.  "  Bot-tin-ney,  go  and  weed  the  garden." 
is  surely  an  adumbration  of  the  heuristic  mode  of 
gaining  knowledge.  By  the  way,  we  hope  we  may  be 
spared  a  dramatised  version  of  Eric  and  Stalky  and  Co.  : 
we  are  afraid  that  mere  boys  could  hardly  do  justice 
to  such  travesties  of  school  life. 

Continuation  Schools  are  having  more  attention 
paid  to  them  every  day,  but  although  it  is  hard  to  mention 
the  word  compulsion  in  connection  with  them  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  they  can  become  really  efficient  wthout 
it.  How  many  times  do  we  hear  of  pupils  coming  to 
evening  classes  after  a  few  years  of  cigarettes  and  street- 
loafing,  having  forgotten  all  they  ever  knew !  It  is 
certainly  hard  on  a  youth  who  has  done  a  long  day's 
work  to  have  to  sit  down  in  the  evening,  with  his  body 
tired  and  his  mind  dull,  to  struggle  with  mental  calcula- 
tions ;  and  it  is  never  a  wise  thing  to  check  healthy 
recreation,  which  ought  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 
But  it  is  gradually  being  recognised  that  it  is  necessary 
for  an  artisan  who  wishes  to  become  more  than  an 
unskilled  labourer  to  get  some  theoretical  as  well  as 
practical  knowledge  of  his  trade  :  and  the  practice 
adopted  by  many  enlightened  firms  of  giving  their 
workpeople  opportunities  for  technical  study  during 
their  work  hours  is  to  be  very  warmly  applauded. 

An  instance  of  special  interest  is  that  of  the  great 
Cheshire  firm  of  Brunner,  Mond  and  Co.  One  of  the 
company's  rules  runs  as  follows  :  "  It  is  a  condition  of  the 
employment  of  boys  under  the  company  that  they  shall 
have  passed  the  sixth  standard  in  a  day  school  or  night 
school,  and  that  they  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  four- 
teen years  ;  and  it  is  a  further  condition  that  all  youths, 
not  apprentices,  under  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  or  who 
shall  reach  the  age  of  nineteen  during  the  session,  shall 
attend  the  evening-classes  at  least  three  times  out  of 
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four  that  the  school  is  open,  and  that  apprentices  shall  so 
attend  during  the  whole  period  of  their  apprenticeship." 
The  employer  both  pays  the  fees,  and,  by  a  periodical 
inspection  of  the  local  registers,  assures  himself  that 
his  apprentices  are  keeping  their  side  of  the  bargain  : 
and  Sir  John  Brunner  himself  says  that  the  rule  now 
works  "  not  only  without  friction,  but  with  entire  satis- 
faction to  all  concerned — directors,  managers,  teachers, 
parents,  and  boys  alike." 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  county  of  Bedford, 
who  are  well  known  to  be  in  the  front  rank  of  educational 
reformers,  have  during  the  past  spring  and  summer 
conducted  a  course  of  Saturday  open-air  lectures  on 
Nature-Study.  About  two  hundred  teachers  from  all 
over  the  county  joined  the  excursions,  and  much  in- 
teresting work  was  done  during  the  session.  Botany, 
geology,  animal  hfe,  and  all  the  attractions  of  the 
country-side  were  studied  and  observed,  and  the  note- 
book (not  always  guiltless  of  shorthand)  was  frequently 
called  into  requisition.  What  a  blessing  such  a  useful 
method  of  instruction  would  prove  in  the  case  of  the  poor 
children  imprisoned  in  the  London  streets  ! 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  in- 
struction for  Ireland  has  issued  a  syllabus  of  notes  for 
the  direction  of  teachers.  It  is  specially  urged  that 
it  is  not  sufficient  for  those  who  undertake  these  duties 
to  pick  up  their  information  as  they  go  along,  but  they 
must  undertake  thorough  and  concentrated  study  if 
the  movement — still  in  its  infancy— is  to  be  a  success. 
The  memorandum  points  out  how  important  it  is  to 
train  a  workman,  and  how  shy  he  is  to  receive  training  ; 
and  sensibly  observes  that  it  is  not  machinery  that  is 
his  natural  enemy,  but  the  better-trained  man  elsewhere. 
Woodwork  and  drawing  are  especially  recommended, 
and  with  the  practical  side  of  the  training  is  to  be  in- 
cluded a  series  of  lessons  which  bear  on  the  subjects 
taught.  Many  sensible  hints  are  given  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  workshop,  and  for  interesting  its  occupants  ; 
if  only  half  the  advice  given  is  followed  we  ought  to 
have  a  renascence  of  skilled  workmanship  before  long 
in  Ireland.  Side  by  side  with  this  paper  we  receive 
notice  of  scholarship  schemes  to  encourage  the  study 
of  domestic  economy  and  art ;  but  candidates  are 
reminded  that  they  will  not  necessarily  receive  employ- 
ment by  the  department  at  the  end  of  their  period  of 
probation. 

The  report  issued  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Schools  Examination  Board  for  the  past  year  shows  that 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  examined, 
both  of  boys  and  girls  :  the  number  of  candidates  for 
higher  certificates  had  slightly  increased,  while  those 
entered  for  the  lower  were  seventy  less  than  in  the 
previous  year.  A  new  point  in  the  report  is  the  atten- 
tion which  is  drawn  to  the  rapprochement  between 
the  Universities  and  our  Naval  and  Mihtary  authorities. 
Already  the  qualifying  examination  for  Naval  Cadetships 
is  conducted  by  the  Board  ;  and  an  arrangement  has 
been  entered  into  whereby  it  will  give  a  leaving-certifi- 


cate  admitting  a  candidate  to  the  competitive  examina- 
tion for  the  Army.  The  conditions  for  granting  this 
exemption  are  either  that  he  must  have  passed  three 
years  at  a  school  inspected  by  the  Board,  and  have  gone 
through  an  approved  curriculum,  or  have  passed  an 
examination  of  a  special  standard  conducted  by  the 
Board. 

The  points  of  the  report  that  are  most  interesting  are 
those  that  refer  to  the  subjects  offered  for  the  higher 
certificate  examination.  Greek  and  Latin  stand  very 
much  where  they  did  :  French  shows  lamentable  weak- 
ness in  genders,  and  German  a  want  of  elementary 
ground  work.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  in  these  times 
of  transitional  mathematical  teaching,  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  criticism  is  given  to  this  branch  of  instruction. 
In  arithmetic  contracted  decimals  are  shaky,  in  algebra 
graphs,  and  in  geometry  the  whole  subject  is  still  a  thing 
of  shreds  and  patches.  Until  the  masters  are  taught 
to  teach  these  subjects  according  to  the  new  ideas,  we 
fear  this  criticism  will  be  a  "  hardy  annual."  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  passive  resistance  in  the  British  pupil, 
but  even  more  in  a  master,  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
throw  his  old  methods  to  the  winds  in  a  moment,  and 
learn  new  ones. 

From  Bideford  comes  the  welcome  news  that  the  boys 
of  the  school  there  have  formed  an  "  anti-cigarette 
brigade,"  under  the  presidency  of  the  headmaster. 
Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  tobacco  in  the  case  of 
an  adult,  there  is  no  question  that  this  widely  prevalent 
indulgence  in  smoking  amongst  boys  is  having  a  deplor- 
able effect,  mentally  as  well  as'physically,  upon  the  rising 
generation.  It  is  questionable,  indeed,  whether  half 
of  the  stuff  smoked  is  tobacco  :  but  since  smoking  is 
only  a  means  of  swaggering  before  one's  juniors  (in  the 
primary  stage,  at  any  rate),  and  not  an  enjoyment, 
this  does  not  matter  much.  The  evil  has  spread  so  far 
that  a  schoolmaster  nowadays  almost  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  avoid  catching  his  boys  smoking  ;  and  expresses 
himself,  when  he  does  detect  it,  as  "  glad  it  is  nothing 
worse  !  " 

The  dearth  of  teachers  is  becoming  a  "  standing  dish  " 
wherever  the  professors  of  education  assemble  to- 
gether. At  the  Congress  of  the  Educational  Institute 
of  Scotland  at  Ayr,  a  resolution  was  passed  attributing 
this  scarcity  to  "  the  erection  of  large  schools,  inadequacy 
of  remuneration,  and  insufficient  superannuation  allow- 
ance." The  first  count  in  the  indictment  seems  to  draw 
attention  to  the  struggle  for  existence  which  is  forced 
upon  the  rural  school  by  the  centralising  of  the  training 
of  teachers  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  solve  this  problem  in  out  of  the  way  places. 
But  probably  the  real  reason  for  this  continued  diminu- 
tion in  the  supply  is  that  practically  everybody  who 
teaches  is  disposed  to  dissuade  the  aspiring  pedagogue 
from  entering  the  profession.  To  show  how  the  move- 
ment is  developing,  it  is  stated  that  even  in  Classical 
Oxford  successful  scholars  prefer  the  strenuous  career 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  to  the  otium  cum  dignitate  of 
a  don's  existence  ! 
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Our  Leaders 

XIV.    Roger  Ascham 

1515-1568 

It  has  been  said  that  Ascham,  Locke,  and  Spencer 
are  the  only  Enghsh  educationists  whose  names 
are  well  known  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Places 
have  already  been  assigned  in  our  series  to  the  two 
last ;  it  is  now  time  that  the  first  should  receive 
such  notice  as  our  brief  sketches  can  render. 

All  that  was  best  in  the  spirit  of  the  Renascence 
can  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Roger  Ascham.  We 
are  sometimes  wont  to  regard  that  event  as  a 
triumph  of  verbalism  ;  for  truer  is  Dr.  Laurie's 
view  that  it  was  a  triumph — though  not  a  permanent 
triumph — of  "  realism."  Scholars  and  schools 
were  no  longer  to  concern  themselves  mainly  with 
the  niceties  of  dialectic  and  grammar,  or  with  the 
acquisition  of  a  mediteval  Latinity  which  Cicero 
himself  would  scarcely  have  understood  ;  they 
were  rather  to  come  face  to  face  with  the  thoughts, 
expressed  in  the  highest  language  the  civilised 
world  had  ever  known,  of  the  classical  writers  of 
antiquity.      It   was   a    return   to    the   "  real,"   at 


least    to   one  department  of    the   "  real,"   after  a 
long  wandering  in  the  region  of  the  "  formal." 

In  Ascham's  book  we  find  this  tendency  exem- 
plified in  his  insistence  on  translation  and  retrans- 
lation  and  in  the  subordination  of  grammar  to 
this  task. 

That  there  should  ever  have  been  need  to  insist 
on  the  value  of  translation  seems  strange  to  us 
until  we  reflect  upon  the  inveterate  proneness  of 
the  pedagogical  mind  to  slide  back  into  the  region 
of    the    formal  ;      symbols    in    chemistry,    outlines 
and     summaries    in    history,    formulee    in    religion. 
Ascham,  however,  was  too  wise  to  ignore  the  value 
of  the  formal,  abstract,  and  systematic  ;    his  aim 
was   to   give    these    things    their    proper,    though 
secondary,  place.     "  We  do   not    contemne  rewles, 
but   we    gladlie    teach    rewles  :     and    teach   them, 
more  plainlie,  sensiblie,  and  orderlie,  than  they  be 
commonlie    taught    in    common    scholes    .    .    .    Let 
the  master  lead  and  teach  his  scholer  to  joyne  the 
rewles  of    his    grammar    booke  with  the  examples 
of  his  present  lesson,  untill  the  scholer,  by  him  selfe, 
be  hable  to  fetch  out  of  his  grammer,  everie  rewle, 
for  everie  example."     Ascham,  as  already  suggested, 
was  not  alone  in  his  advocacy  of  rational  methods  : 
almost    all    of    the    refonners    of    the    Renascence, 
Colet,   for  example,   and  the  great  Cardinal,  were 
preaching  to  the  somewhat  reluctant  schoolmasters 
the  lesson  that   "  Granimatica  itself  is  sooner  and 
surer  learned  by  examples  of  good  authors  than  by 
the  naked  rewles  of  grammarians."     Yet  to  this  hoiu- 
there  are  probably  hundreds  of  schools,  where  the  fact 
that   "  all  languages  be  gotten,   and  gotten  only, 
by  imitation,"  is  in  large  measure  ignored,  not  onlv 
in  the  teaching  of  the  dead  languages  but  (stranger 
far)  of  the  modern  also  ;    and  there  are  pupils  in 
abundance  wiio,  though  they  have  studied  a  French 
grammar  for  several  years  are  unable  to  translate  a 
French  paragraph  of  average  difficulty.     The  value 
of  copious  reading  is  only  recognised  in  the  circles 
of   the   educational  "  elect ; "    while   oral    methods 
— despite   the   rapid   advances   and   the   strenuous 
advocacy   of   recent   years — are   still   further   from 
adequate  recognition. 

The  very  inadequate  account  of  the  man  given 
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in  the  late  Mr.  Quick's  Educational  Reformers 
has  had  the  effect  of  drawing  attention  from  all 
of  Ascham's  work  except  that  which  concerned  the 
teaching  of  Latin.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  first  book  of  the  Scholemaster  deals,  not 
with  "  the  ready  way  to  the  Latin  tong  "  but,  with 
the  "  brjmging  up  of  youth."  And  in  this  connec- 
tion Ascham  has  many  a  hard  word  for  the  peda- 
gogues of  his  day.  "  Whan  the  scholemaster  is 
angrie  with  some  other  matter,  then  will  he  sonest 
faul  to  beate  his  scholer  :  and  though  he  him  selfe 
should  be  punished  for  his  folic,  yet  must  he  beate 
some  scholer  for  his  pleasure  :  though  there  be  no 
cause  for  him  to  do  so,  nor  yet  fault  in  the  scholer 
to  deserve  so.  .  .  .  Even  the  wisest  of  your  great 
beaters,  do  as  oft  punishe  nature,  as  they  do  cor- 
recte  faultes."  Ascham's  testimony  is  confirmed 
by  that  of  all  contemporary  writers.  There  are 
actual  cases  on  record  of  boys,  avowedly  guiltless 
of  any  offence,  moral  or  intellectual,  being  selected 
for  punishment,  the  pretext  being  that  such  punish- 
ment made  them  hardy  and  manly. 

We  cannot  follow  Ascham  into  all  his  reflections 
on  the  manners  and  morals  of  his  time,  and  into  his 
suggestions  for  the  choice  of  a  tutor,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  young  against  evil  companionship,  the 
provision  of  facilities  for  gjTnnastic  exercises,  and 
the  like.  He  was  a  shrewd  observer  ;  a  good  man 
yet  a  man  of  the  world  ;  a  reformer  yet  no  fanatic. 
We  can  learn  from  him  still.  "  Had  Ascham's 
own  college,"  Dr.  Laurie  says,  "  founded  a  lecture- 
ship on  education,  three  hundred  years  ago,  re- 
stricted to  Quintilian  and  Ascham,  the  whole 
course  of  English  education  would  have  been 
powerfully  influenced."  But  the  lectureship  at  St. 
John's  has  not  yet  been  founded,  and  thousands 
of  unhappy  students  at  St.  John's  and  elsewhere 
have  paid  the  penalty. 

Manchester  has  been  dealing  with  unemployed  of 
a  new  kind.  About  a  year  ago  an  inquiry  Wcis  held 
throughout  Lancashire  on  the  utihty  of  school  and  uni- 
versity education  as  a  preparation  for  business  ;  and  now 
a  bureau  has  been  established  for  graduates,  to  bring 
them  into  contact  with  business  men,  and  draft  the  suit- 
able ones  into  commerce.  Any  suggestion  of  "  dumping  " 
unsuitable  people  into  good  berths  is  disclaimed. 


The  Teachers'  Forum 

Method    in    Mathematical 
Teaching.      I.   Arithmetic 

By  W.  Lattimer,  B.A. 

Wk  are  passing  through  times  of  great  change  in  the 
teaching  of  elementary  mathematics,  and  by  this  time 
the  "  new  geometry  "  has  obtained  a  foothold  in  every 
school  worthy  of  the  name.  The  full  discussion  that 
has  taken  place,  and  the  issue  of  several  excellent  text- 
books have  made  it  possible  to  adopt  schemes  which 
will  ensure  its  better  teaching  in  the  future.  During 
all  this  time,  however,  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  which 
stands  in  need  of  as  much  reform  as  that  of  geometry, 
has  received  but  scant  attention.  It  is  true  that  the 
Mathematical  Association  has  issued  a  few  generaJ 
recommendations,  and  one  or  two  text-books  have  been- 
"  revised  "  so  as  to  incorporate  these  suggestions,  but,, 
up  to  the  present,  very  little  change  has  taken  place- 
in  the  actual  teaching  thereof,  and  examiners  seem  very 
reluctant  to  modify  (except  in  some  small  degree)  the- 
style  of  their  papers.  It  is  scarcely  possible  in  a  pajjer 
of  this  length  to  do  more  than  touch  the  fringes  of  the 
question,  but  it  is  the  writer's  object  to  point  out,  as 
far  as  possible,  how  time  may  be  saved  by  omitting 
certain  useless  and  uneducational  parts  of  the  subject,  and 
to  indicate  briefly  what  a  beginner  ought  to  learn  if  his 
future  education  is  to  profit  by  the  study  of  arithmetic. 

Hitherto,  pupils  have  had  instruction  in  the 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  copious  practice  in  obtaining 
accurate  answers  to  long  and  laborious  questions,  but 
of  teaching  there  has  been  very  Httle.  Further,  in  the 
application  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  arithmetic  to 
the  solution  of  problems,  that  which  might  have  been 
educational  has  been  lost  by  the  classification  of  these 
problems  into  rules.  The  pupU  has  thus  been  encouraged 
to  do  everything  by  rote,  with  the  result  that  solutions 
to  problems  too  often  consist  of  a  mass  of  figures  without 
one  single  written  word  of  explanation.  Once  let  the 
examiners  refrain  from  setting  stereotyped  questions 
on  Stocks,  Profit  and  Loss,  True  (?)  Discount,  &c.,  and 
they  will  cease  to  be  taught  as  rides,  and  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic  will  benefit  thereby.  Surely  it  is  possible 
to  replace  this  type  of  question  in  examination  papers 
by  problems  just  as  easy  (or  as  difficult),  which  will 
really  test  the  thinking  powers  of  the  examinee.  A 
properly  educated  pupil  would  naturally  do  the  majority 
of  such  problems  by  algebraic  methods,  and  this  opens 
up  the  question  whether  arithmetic,  as  a  separate 
subject,  ought  not  to  go  by  the  board  altogether  for 
examination  purposes,  or  be  limited  to  a  few  searching 
questions  in  the  processes  involved. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  by  sceptics  that  the  ten- 
dency in  modern  teaching  is  to  make  the  work  too  easy 
for  pupils,  but  this  can  scarcely  be  maintained.  What  is 
proposed  is  to  substitute  for  uninteresting,  and  sometimes 
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harmful  work,  probleins  which  stimulate,  and  so  educate, 
without  dulling  the  mental  faculties.  For  example,  the 
question  "  How  often  will  a  wheel  seven  feet  in  diameter 
revolve  in  traversing  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ?  "  requires 
more  intellect  but  less  labour  than  the  finding  of  the 
product  of  1,646,789  and  678,243,  and  is  a  better  ques- 
tion because  it  demands  thought.  A  certain  amount  of 
^jractice  is,  of  course,  required  in  attaining  mechanical 
accuracy,  but  this  has  been  overdone  in  the  past,  with  the 
result  that  not  a  few  young  pupils  have  been  rendered 
stupid  by  the  driving  methods  of  their  teachers  and 
their  text-books.  Any  attempt  to  stimulate  them  in 
after  life  thus  becomes  futile,  for  they  scarcely  ever 
recover,  but  stagnate  for  the  rest  ot  their  days  in  a 
low  form,  steadily  marking  time.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  many  teachers  who  have  charge  of  a  beginners' 
class  are  content  with  spending  a  few  minutes  in  show- 
ing how  to  do  a  certain  type  of  example  without  any 
appeal  to  the  reasoning  faculties.  The  pupils  then  work 
a  number  of  examples  and  have  the  answers  marked 
right  or  wrong  at  the  end  of  the  lesson.  Of  mental 
work,  the  most  important  part  of  all,  there  is  practically 
none.  Such  work  is  nothing  more  than  a  pretence, 
and  sooner  or  later  the  pupil  will  have  got  to  the  end 
of  his  tether.  On  the  other  hand,  even  a  "  duffers' 
division  "  will  be  found  capable  of  real  progress  if  they 
are  made  to  reahse  that  they  must  think  and  explain 
what  they  are  doing. 

The  teacher's  attitude  should  be  one  of  perpetually 
asking  "  Why  ?  "  and  no  pupil  should  be  credited 
with  a  piece  of  work  which  is  merely  mechanical,  for 
which  he  cannot  supply  a  reason.  To  test  whether 
the  teaching  of  elementary  work  is  real,  the  following 
example  is  suggested,  "  Divide  23.48  by  8,  and  explain 
each  step  in  the  working."  It  is  surprising  and 
instructive  to  find  how  many  boys  (who  are  quite 
capable  of  supplying  the  correct  answer)  will  fail 
absolutely  to  explain  anything  beyond  the  first 
step.  Now  this  is  just  the  sort  of  work  that  a  young 
pupil  ought  to  be  doing  if  he  is  to  benefit  later  on 
from  mathematical  teaching.  Further,  if  this  were 
done  at  the  proper  time,  we  should  be  able  to  leave 
arithmetic  at  a  much  earlier  period  and  spend  the  time 
saved  in  teaching  other  branches  of  mathematics. 
Under  the  various  sections  which  follow  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  emphasise  what  might  with  advantage 
be  taught  to  a  young  pupil. 

The  Four  Simple  Rules 

It  is  important  that  beginners  should  not  work  with 
tmmbers  too  great  for  their  powers  of  comprehension  ; 
later  on,  when  their  minds  have  expanded  somewhat, 
the  length  of  the  examples  may  be  increased,  but,  if 
tbey  are  too  long,  there  is  a  danger  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  marked  distaste  for  everything  mathematical. 
Let  the  pupils  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  numbers 
with  which  they  are  dealing,  and  especially  with  the 
principle  of  place-value.  In  teaching  subtraction  the 
method  of  complementary  addition  should  be  adopted  ; 
the  time  it  saves  afterwards  is  enormous,  and  its  teaching 


presents  no  special  difficulties.  As  an  e.xample  of  its 
use  take  the  following  question  :  "  Add  together  864, 
465,  798,  593,  and  subtract  the  result  from  4643." 
The  work  may  be  set  down  as  follows,  the  mental  work 
also  being  indicated  : 

4643 


864 

465 
798 
593 

1923 


ist  step  :  3,  II,  16,  20  and  3  make  23.    Put  down  3  and  carry  2. 
2nd  step  :  2,  ii,  20, 26.  32  and  2  make  34.    Put  down  2  and  carry  3. 
3rd  step  :  3,8,  15.  19,  27  and  9  make  36.    Put  down  9  and  carry  3. 
4th  step  :  3  and  i  make  4.     Put  down  i. 


In  multiplication  begin  with  the  highest  digit  of  tlie 
multiplier,  and  have  the  paper  ruled  in  columns  with 
the  denominations  (units,  tens,  &c.)  at  the  head  of  each 
column.  For  example,  in  multiplying  462  by  387, 
begin  by  multiplying  by  the  3.  The  product  of  3 
hundreds  and  2  units  is  6  hundreds,  and  therefore  the 
first  figure  goes  in  the  hundreds'  column.  In  the  next 
line  8  tens  are  to  be  multiplied  by  two  units,  giving  a 
product  of  16  tens,  and  therefore  6  is  put  in  the  tens' 
column,  and  i  earned.  The  place-value  of  each  digit 
is  thus  kept  in  view  throughout.  Before  beginning  long 
division,  give  plenty  of  exercises  like  the  following  : 
"  Multijily  537  by  6,  and  subtract  the  result  from 
3408."  This  is  an  easy  extension  of  the  methods  sug- 
gested in  dealing  with  subtraction,  and  paves  the  way 
for  the  Italian  method  of  long  division,  which  is  to  be 
recommended. 

Factors 

In  expressing  a  number  as  the  product  of  its  prime 
factors  indices  should  be  used.  Before  attempting 
H.C.F.  or  L.C.M.,  give  the  class  a  thorough  drilling  in 
multiplying  together  numbers  already  factorised,  and 
in  doing  division  sums  of  the  same  kind.  Until  he 
can  multiply  2'-.  3".  5  by  2.  5'.  7  or  divide  2^.  3-.  5'^  11  by 
2^.  3.  5  correctly,  your  pupil  will  make  little  progress 
with  this  sort  of  work.  Problems  might  now  be  set  on 
perfect  squares  and  cubes,  and  practice  given  in  writing 
down  square  roots  and  cube  roots.  It  is  imperative 
that  no  rule  should  be  given  for  the  determination  of 
of  H.C.F.  and  L.C.M.  ;  even  the  use  of  the  abbreviations 
is  to  be  deprecated.  Give  a  pupil  a  clear  understanding 
as  to  what  he  is  required  to  write  down,  and  see  that 
he  tests  his  answer.  An  H.C.F.  must  satisfy  two  con- 
ditions :  (i)  It  must  divide  all  the  given  numbers  ; 
(2)  It  must  be  the  greatest  number  capable  of  so  doing. 
When  the  pupil  has  suggested  an  answer,  make  him  test 
the  first  condition,  giving  the  quotient  in  each  instance. 
He  may  have  some  difficulty  at  first  in  getting  the 
greatest  number.  If  so,  suggest  raising  the  indices 
in  his  answer  until  they  are  as  high  as  possible  subject 
to  condition  (i).  In  this  way  he  will  gradually  discover 
for  himself  a  quick  way  of  writing  down  his  answer  at 
sight.  L.C.M.  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
It  is  important  that  this  work  should  be  thoroughly 
taught  :  there  will  then  be  no  need  of  a  repetition  of 
the  teaching  when  H.C.F.  and  L.C.M.  are  reached  in 
algebra.     The   principle   and   method   are   exactly   the 
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same.  The  old-fashioned  way  of  finding  H.C.F.  is  an 
abomination.  Rather  than  teach  your  pupils  a  rule 
like  this,  employ  them  with  some  useful  manual  labour. 

Common  Fr.\ctions 

The  first  introduction  to  fractional  parts  should  be 
by  means  of  concrete  examples.  The  main  fact  to  be 
learned  is  that  a  fraction  is  unchanged  in  value  if  the 
numerator  and  denominator  are  multiplied  or  divided 
by  the  same  quantity.  Let  the  pupils  verify,  by  actually 
cutting  up  an  apple  or  cake,  or  by  using  squared  paper, 
that  such  fractions  as  h.  j,  f,  |,  &c.,  are  equivalent. 
Take  other  examples  till  the  principle  is  thoroughly 
mastered.  Don't  waste  too  much  time  over  common 
fractions,  and  avoid  all  that  is  artificial ;  it  is  important 
to  get  on  to  decimal  fractions  as  soon  as  possible.  Let 
me  here  give  an  instance  of  an  example  which  is  instruc- 
tive if  done  in  good  style,  and  quite  useless  if  done 
after  the  m.anner  of  the  average   pupil.     Suppose  he 

has    to    simplifv     ^        ° . 

as  follows  : 


His    work    will  usually  be 


2    -     —  —  ■ 

12  I 


3  +  I 
6 

24  -  I 


4 
_6_ 

13 

12 


23   . 


23 


What  he  ought  to  do  is  to"  multiply  numerator  and 

denominator  both  by  12,  thus  :  -        "  = i—  =  — 

2  -  iV     24-1      23 
Yet   how   many    pupils    ever   do    this   sort   of   work 
properly  ? 

DECIM.4L  Fractions 

A  beginner,  who  has  been  properly  grounded  in  the 
principle  of  place-value,  and  has  a  knowledge  of  simple 
fractions,  should  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
tenths,  hundredths,  and  thousandths.  If  the  paper  is 
ruled  in  columns,  it  is  as  easy  to  deal  with  these  as  with 
units,  tens,  and  hundreds.  It  is  chiefly  in  division  of 
decimals  that  attention  should  be  paid  to  style.  The 
usual  method  of  making  the  divisor  a  whole  number 
is  not  suitable  to  all  types  of  examples,  though  it  is 
easily  understood.  Long  division  should  be  avoided 
if  possible,  and  should  be  used  only  when  the  divisor 
cannot  easily  be  factorised.  It  is  advisable  to  express 
the  quotient  as  a  fraction,  and  then  proceed  to  simplify 
it  by  multiplying  or  dividing  the  numerator  and  denom- 
inator by  the  same  number.  Some  typical  examples 
are  added  : 

(i)  Divide  2.75  by  .032. 

2-75       2750       343.75        o 

.032         32  4  ■'^'''^ 

(2)  Divide  4.6  by  .25 

— ^  =  18.4  [multiply  numerator  and  denominator  by  4.] 
•25 


(3)  Divide  8.62  by  1.25. 

8.62       68.96  r-      8.62  X 

=  — ^—  [i.e.,  

1.25  ID  1.25    X 


^]    =    6.896. 


to  change  the  original  numbers  (if  necessary)  so  that 
the  multiplier  lies  between  i  and  10.  Thus  in  finding 
the  product  of  14.64678  and  .06432,  correct  to  three 
places  of  decimals,  put  down  as  a  preliminary  step 
14.64678  X  .06432  =  .1464678  X  6.432.  Be  careful 
that  this  step  is  thoroughly  understood.  There  is  now 
no  difficulty  in  estimating  where  to  place  the  various 
digits  of  the  first  partial  product,  as  this  is  obtained 
by  multiplying  by  6  units.  Before  beginning  contracted 
division  give  practice  in  estimating  the  approximate 
answer,  chieffy  with  a  view  to  fixing  the  decimal  point. 
When  this  is  mastered  the  actual  working  presents 
no  special  difficulties,  provided  that  the  number  of 
significant  figures  required  in  the  answer  is  properly 
calculated.  Retain  two  more  than  this  in  the  dividend, 
and  shorten  the  divisor  accordingly.  Avoid  recurring 
decimals  as  yoii  would  a  pestilence. 

Compound  Rules.    Practice 

If  the  compound  rules  are  taught  before  decimal 
fractions,  be  careful  to  omit  all  unwieldy  and  artificial 
examples  ;  use  only  simple  questions  to  illustrate  the 
uses  of  the  various  tables.  Much  that  is  taught  here  has 
usually  to  be  put  aside  in  after  life,  and  is  therefore 
pure  waste  of  time.  See  that  every  one  can  decimalise 
sums  of  money,  and  weights  and  measures,  in  terms  of 
the  highest  denomination,  and  conversely.  This  must 
be  done  directly  and  not  through  the  use  of  common 
fractions.  A  useful  rule  for  decimalising  money  mentally 
is  :  multiply  the  number  of  shillings  by  five  and  place 
the  result  in  the  first  and  second  places  of  decimals. 
Reduce  the  remainder  to  farthings,  add  in  one  twenty- 
fourth  of  this  number,  and  place  the  result  in  the  second 
and  third  places.  For  example,  in  decimalising 
IIS.  lohd.,  IIS.  =  £.55  ;  lo^d.  =  42  farthings  ;  ^^  of 
42  =  2  (nearly)  and  so  we  express  lol^d.  as  £.044. 
Correct  to  tlyee  places  of  decimals  therefore  lis.  10^^^. 
=  £.'S9'\.  The  reasons  for  this  method  should  be  fully 
explained  before  use.  The  question,  "  Find  the  cost  of 
250  articles  at  £2  6s.  3^.  each,"  may  be  done  in  three 
ways:  (r)  By  ordinary  multiplication  ;  (2)  By  practice  ; 
(3)  By  decimalising  the  money,  and  multiplying  by  250 
(i.e..  1000 -f- 4).  The  method  adopted  will,  of  course, 
depend  on  the  actual  example  ;  in  this  case  the  third 
method  is  by  far  the  quickest  and  neatest.  When  the 
practice  method  is  used,  express  all  fractions  of  a  penny 
as  decimals,  not  going  beyond  two  places.  If  the  money 
is  an  exact  decimal  of  a  pound,  decimalise  at  the  start 
and  in  the  remaining  work  reject  all  figures  beyond  the 
fifth  decimal  place.  To  find  the  cost  of,  say,  2  tons, 
4  cwt.,  2  qrs.,  7  lbs.  at  £3  12s.  bd.  per  ton,  use  the  practice 
method,  or  decimalise  both  and  multiply  correct  to 
three  places  of  decimals. 

Ratio,  Proportion.    Unitary  Method 

The  unitary  method  need  not  be  insisted  on  after  the 
pupil  has  proved  his  ability  to  write  out  formal  solutions 
of  problems  suitable  to  treatment  of  this  kind.  He  v,-ill 
gradually  be  grasping  the  notion  of  ratio,  and  he  had 


In  contracted  multiplication  it  will  simplify  matters      far  better  use  it  for  solving  problems 


There  is  great 


5° 
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scope  here  for  mental  work,  and  the  majority  of  ex- 
amples should  be  done  thus.  Simple  ratios  should  be 
treated  as  common  fractions  or  as  decimals  ;  for  instance, 
the  ratio  of  3  to  4  may  be  expressed  as  |  or  as  .75,  the 
denominator  in  the  latter  case  being  unity.  To  express 
this  as  a  percentage,  multiply  by  100,  a  percentage  being 
of  course  a  ratio  in  which  the  second  term  is  100.  Per- 
centages in  scientific  work  and  in  statistics  are  with 
advantage  worked  by  this  method,  and  give  excellent 
practice  in  contracted  division. 

Gener.^l  Remarks 

To  ensure  smartness  a  certain  amount  of  drill  is 
necessary,  and  the  pupil  should  acquire  a  mental  store 
of  facts  which  will  save  labour  in  actual  working. 
Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  do  it  at  the  proper 
time,  will  be  surprised  at  the  benefit  derived  from 
learning  the  multiplication  tables  up  to  nineteen  times. 
The  decimals  equivalent  to  fractions  which  occur 
frequently  should  be  known  ;  a  pupil  who  can  \vrite 
down  1^  as  a  decimal  at  sight,  will  go  far  beyond  one  who 
has  to  calculate  it  every  time  it  turns  up.  It  is  useful 
to  know  (i)  the  ordinary  fractions  of  a  pound  ;  (2)  how 
to  decimalise  money ;  (3)  how  to  express  fractions 
as  percentages,  and  vice  versa.  Practise  your  class  in 
giving  all  possible  pairs  of  factors  of  numbers  up  to 
100  or  higher,  and  in  mentally  fixing  the  H.C.F  or 
L.C.M.  of  a  series  of  reasonable  numbers.  Lastly, 
every  one  should  know  the  squares  of  the  natural  numbers 
up  to  30,  and  their  cubes  up  to  12.  The  list  is  by  no 
means  exhaustive,  and  other  instances  will  readily  occur 
to  a  practical  teacher. 

If  any  part  of  the  work  suggested  should  be  found 
unsuitable  to  a  real  beginner,  let  it  be  postponed  until 
he  is  capable  of  understanding  it,  and  taken  in  a  revision 
course.  Whatever  happens,  don't  let  anything  be  done 
which  has  to  be  unlearned  afterwards,  and  above  all, 
let  the  work  be  real  and  thoughtful,  and  not  the  mere 
apphcation  of  a  series  of  arbitrary  and  indigestible 
rules. 


In  the  report  issued  by  the  Scottish  Education 
Department  are  several  "  notes  "  on  the  examinations. 
The  vexed  question  of  English  is  discussed  at 
length,  and  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at  are  that 
intelligent  reading  and  writing  of  the  language  should 
be  pursued,  and  the  cramming  of  periods  and  the 
dictation  of  literary  opinions  discouraged.  In  modern 
languages  the  oral  system  is  insisted  upon,  and  good 
pronunciation  regarded  as  an  essential.  Mathematics, 
too,  are  to  be  pursued  on  reformed  lines,  from  which 
we  are  glad  to  see  some  of  the  medieval  rules  of  arith- 
metic and  algebra  are  rigidly  excluded  ;  but  the  outline 
of  the  geometrical  course  is  just  as  vague  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  and  makes 
even  those  who  rejoiced  with  an  exceeding  great  joy 
at  the  downfall  of  Euclid  long  for  an  authorised  text- 
book or  sequence  of  propositions. 


Religious  Instruction  in 
Primary  Schools 

By  E.  Bickersteth  Ottley,  M.A. 

Recently  gathered  statistics  afford  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that  the  tide  of  Christian  faith  and  life  in  London 
is  on  the  ebb.  There  has  been  of  late  years  a  marked 
falling  off  in  the  matter  of  religious  observance.  The 
Lord's  Day,  as  such,  is  but  slightly  regarded,  and,  for 
the  great  majority  of  the  population,  has  almost  entirely 
lost  its  religions  character  and  associations.  Public 
worship,  though  regarded  by  Christians  as  an  essential 
duty,  is  generally  neglected  by  both  rich  and  poor. 
Bishops  deplore  the  fewness  of  those  presented  for 
confirmation.  Whether  or  not  there  is  an  increase  of 
explicit  and  articulate  unbelief  is  very  doubtful.  But 
Christian  belief  and  practice  will  not  long  survive  the 
abandonment  of  all  formal  worship,  and  "  confession  " 
of  faith  "  before  men,"  in  public  assemblies  of  the 
faithful ;  and  such  facts  as  we  have  referred  to  are 
ominous  as  to  the  future  of  religion  among  Londoners. 
Among  other  explanations  which  have  been  offered 
with  regard  to  the  causes  of  their  unsatisfactory  pheno- 
mena, not  the  least  reasonable  would  seem  the  in- 
effective character  of  the  religious  instruction  in  many 
of  the  elementary  schools.  For  undenominational  teach- 
ing must  of  necessity  prove  ineffective  and  futile 
in  the  long  nm.  So  far  as  it  is  logically  consistent, 
its  only  possible  outcome,  its  one  legitimate  offspring, 
is  the  spirit  of  critical  indifference  and  agnosticism. 

We  shall  no  doubt  be  told  on  the  other  hand  of 
good  teaching  by  good  men  in  many  "  Board  "  (or  "  Pro- 
vided ")  schools  ;  and  we  gladly  admit  the  fact.  But 
the  better  the  teaching,  the  more  surely  is  it  op  n  to 
the  charge  of  inconsistency  and  disloyalty  in  relation 
to  the  undenominational  principle.  And  it  is  difficult 
indeed  to  conceive  that  a  system  of  religious  instruction, 
to  which  (according  to  some  of  its  staunchest  supporters) 
the  Apostles'  Creed  is  abhorrent,  can  produce  results 
satisfactory  to  a  Christian  parent,  otherwise  than  by 
felicitous  deviation  from  its  own  fundamental  principle. 
If  the  religious  teaching  in  a  provided  school  has  real 
rehgious  value,  it  is  merely  per  accidens  and  in  defiance 
of  the  system. 

Many,  we  hope  and  believe,  will  be  found  to  agree 
with  our  criticisms  of  the  specious  but  delusive  system 
which  originated  with  the  Cowper  Temple  clause — that 
system  which  has  become  an  instrument  of  coercion  and 
tyranny,  and  to  which  the  greatest  Liberal  statesman 
of  our  age  referred  as  "  the  popular  imposture  of  un- 
denominational   instruction." 

But  it  will  be  asked :  Is  any  alternative  system, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  within  the  range  of  practical 
attainment  ?  To  which  question  we  would  reply  by 
another.  Why  should  it  be  thought  impossible  to 
devise  a  scheme,  which  should  secure  on  behalf  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  chOdren  in  our  public 
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elementary  schools~religious  instruction  corresponding 
to  the  professed  belief  of  their  parents  ?  Why  should 
not  the  local  managers  of  each  school,  with  all  the 
facts  and  figures  before  them,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  percentage  of  children  of  each  "  deno- 
mination "  represented  in  their  school,  be  authorised 
to  consult  with  the  various  ministers  of  religion  in  the 
area  served  by  the  school,  with  a  view  to  providing,  so 
far  as  might  be  possible,  for  the  instruction  of  each 
child  in  his  parents'  creed.  To  a  large  extent  such 
teaching  might  be  given  by  the  ordinary  staff;  but 
the  services  of  accredited  teachers,  whether  ministers 
or  laymen,  belonging  to  the  same  respective  denomina- 
tions as  the  children  in  the  school,  might  well  be  wel- 
comed, even  if  they  could  be  offered  only  on  two  or 
three  mornings  of  the  five  working  days  of  the  school- 
week.  The  system  should  be  conceived  and  adminis- 
tered with  absolute  impartiality  as  between  the  various 
denominations :  as  regards  method  and  instrumen- 
tality, it  should  be  as  elastic  and  adaptable  as  possible. 
In  many  cases  it  might  be  convenient  and  desirable 
for  the  religious  instruction  to  be  given  off  the  premises  : 
and,  with  due  security  for  registration  of  attendance 
during  the  "  religious  hoar,"  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
objection  to  such  an  arrangement.  Occasional  attend- 
ance of  the  children  at  the  places  of  worship  of  their 
denomination  should  moreover  be  gladly  encouraged, 
the  value  of  a  hearty  children's  service  as  a  means  of 
"  religious  education "  being  far  greater  than  that 
of  any  class  in  school. 

The  policy  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  liberality  is  to 
encourage  to  the  uttermost  denominational  teaching 
of  religion  in  our  public  schools,  especially  with  a  view 
to  the  attachment  of  the  children  to  the  religious  bodies 
to  which  their  parents  belong.  Thence  would  come 
the  best  hope  of  drawing  the  children  to  Sunday 
School  and  pubUc  worship  on  the  Lord's  Day,  as 
well  as  of  saving  them  from  drifting  away  from 
all  religious  influences  when  they  leave  school  for 
good. 

One  weakness  of  the  present  system  must  be  scrupu- 
lously avoided  in  the  future.  No  teacher  in  any  school 
should  be  set  to  the  task  of  teaching  a  religion  which 
is  not  his  own.  It  is  an  insult  and  an  outrage  to  ask 
a  man  to  teach  what  he  does  not  himself  believe.  What- 
ever be  the  religion  taught  to  children,  for  God's  sake 
let  it  be  taught  helievingly. 

In  the  foregoing  brief  outline  of  a  possible  solution 
of  a  thorny  question,  we  have  of  necessity  passed 
by  many  important  details.  And  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  purposely  ignored  the  kindred  problems  con- 
nected with  the  religious  instruction  in  the  voluntary  or 
non-provided  schools.  With  reference  to  the  latter, 
we  would  merely  register  our  conviction  that  the  in- 
terests of  religious  education  demand  that  denomina- 
tional distinctions  should  be  observed  with  scrupulous 
impartiality  in  "  non-provided  "  as  in  "  provided  " 
schools  in  all  arrangements  for  the  religious  instruction  ; 
and  every  child,  as  far  as  possible,  educated  in  his 
parents'  creed  by  a  teacher  who  holds  it. 


Education  in  Scotland 

II.    Secondary 

By  John  Clarke,  M.A. 

Aberdeen  University 

For  secondary  education  in  Scotland  no  less  than 
for  elementary  the  year  1872  marks  a  great  epoch. 
Prior  to  that  date  private  enterprise  had  been  very 
active  in  the  field.  There  was  hardly  a  considerable 
town  in  the  country  that  did  not  possess  one  or  more 
private  or  quasi-private  schools,  in  which  compara- 
tively high  fees  were  charged  and  which  were  con- 
sidered the  better-class  schools  of  the  place.  They 
did  not  refuse  pupils  of  any  age,  but  their  strength 
was  devoted  to  what  we  should  now  call  secondary 
subjects.  Many  of  them  had  boarding  establishments 
attached  to  or  in  connection  with  them.  Somewhat 
similar  remarks  are  applicable  even  to  the  public 
secondary  schools  of  the  day.  These,  usually  called 
grammar  or  burgh  or  high  schools,  were  it  is  true  under 
the  management  of  the  town  council,  but  the  latter 
generally  parted  with  most  of  its  rights  to  the  teachers 
under  a  system  which  on  the  financial  side  can  hardly  be 
designated  by  any  other  term  than  that  of  farming  out. 
The  teachers,  i.e.,  heads  of  departments,  made  their 
own  arrangements  for  procuring  assistance  and  paying 
for  it.  The  town  council  always  retained  the  patronage 
of  the  chief  masterships ;  but  once  appointed,  the 
masters  differed  but  little  from  the  private-adventure 
schoolmaster  who  ran  the  school  for  his  own  profit.  At 
the  same  time  this  semi-independence  of  the  teachers 
conferred  a  sense  of  power  and  dignity  which  has  to 
some  extent  been  since  lost :  it  produced  an  excellent 
type  of  teacher  who,  as  a  rule,  discharged  his  educa- 
tional function  with  great  efficiency. 

But  the  past  thirty  years  have  wrought  a  wondrous 
change.  In  the  first  place,  the  strictly  private  schools 
have  been  practicaJly  killed  out  by  the  competition  of 
the  public  schools.  A  few,  chiefly  for  girls,  still  survive, 
maintaining  for  the  most  part  a  precarious  existence  ; 
they  will,  in  all  probability,  be  either  eventually  ab- 
sorbed in  the  State  system  or  cease  to  exist  as  their 
present  managers  retire  from  active  service.  In  the 
second  place,  the  public  schools  have  been  transferred 
from  town  councils  to  school  boards,  have  been  re- 
organised under  the  latter,  receiving  a  new  constitution, 
fresh  resources,  and  a  greatly  extended  sphere  of  useful- 
ness. In  the  third  place,  a  new  agent  has  appeared  in 
the  field,  the  outcome  of  the  creation  of  the  pious 
founder.  All  over  Scotland  large  sums  of  money 
had  been  from  time  to  time  bequeathed  to  various 
educational  objects,  but  with  changing  circumstances 
had  ceased,  in  part  at  least,  to  be  usefully  applied  to 
their  original  purpose.  It  so  happened  that  during 
the  period  under  review  efforts  were  being  made  to 
find  a  more  useful  application  of  these  endowments. 
More  than  one  royal  commission  failed  to  discover  a 
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solution  of  the  problem,  until  in  1884  and  the  following 
years  the  commission  presided  over  by  Lord  Balfour 
succeeded  in  devising  a  series  of  schemes  for  dealing 
wth  them  individually,  which  fairly  met  the  require- 
ments. The  net  outcome  was  to  set  free  large  additional 
resources  for  secondary  education  :  at  the  same  time  a 
considerable  number  of  educational  institutions  hitherto 
devoted  to  other  purposes  were  opened  up  as  secondary 
schools. 

Thus  an  enumeration  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
Scotland  as  they  at  present  exist  would  include  as  its 
two  principal  classes  :  (a)  higher  class  public  schools 
under  school  boards,  thirty-two  in  number ;  (b)  en- 
dowed schools  under  boards  of  governors,  twenty-two 
in  number.  To  these  have  to  be  added  a  number  of 
denominational  institutions,  and  a  few  large  proprietary 
schools,  chiefly  boarding  schools  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital  :  in  the  latter  the  type  of  education  is 
English  rather  than  Scotch,  the  physical  side  receiving 
much  more  attention  than  is  common,  or  indeed  possible, 
in  ordinary  day  schools. 

But  the  secondary  schools  strictly  so-called  do  not  by 
any  means  exhaust  the  agencies  for  secondary  education. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  schools  engaged  extensively 
in  secondary  instruction  which  rank  as  elementary 
schools  with  an  advanced  department.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  as  already  pointed  out,  do  not 
permit  of  purely  secondary  schools  where  the  popula- 
tion is  thinly  scattered  over  a  rural  area  or  even  where 
there  is  a  village  or  small  town.  In  order  to  provide 
resources,  too,  it  is  found  necessary  to  attach  the 
secondary  work  to  an  elementary  school,  generally  a 
pretty  large  one,  which  draws  generous  grants  from 
Government.  Thus  in  many  portions  of  the  country 
the  ordinary  type  of  secondary  school  appears  in  the 
official  lists  as  an  elementary  school  (with  an  higher  or 
advanced  department).  It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly 
what  proportions  of  secondary  education  are  imparted 
in  the  different  types  of  school  respectively.  Full 
statistics  on  the  point  are  not  available  :  even  though 
they  were,  their  evidence  would  require  very  careful 
scrutiny  and  interpretation.  One  might  perhaps  venture 
the  conjecture  that  the  greater  part  of  the  more  highly 
specialised  work,  such  as  preparation  for  entrance  to 
the  university,  is  done  in  the  purely  secondary  schools, 
which,  including  the  classes  mentioned  above,  number 
some  seventy  or  eighty  all  told  ;  if,  however,  we  descend 
in  the  scale  so  as  to  include  the  lower  stages  of  second- 
ary education,  less  is  overtaken  in  the  secondary  schools 
proper  than  in  schools  of  the  mixed  type  described. 

The  Education  Act  of  1872  was  primarily  designed 
to  deal  with  the  reorganisation  of  elementary  education. 
For  a  long  time  subsequent  to  that  date  school  boards 
doubted  of  their  power  to  apply  the  rates  in  aid 
of  secondary  education  at  all.  They  conceived 
their  first  duty  to  be  to  develop  the  elementary 
school  :  and,  in  any  case,  their  hands  were  during 
the  early  years  full  enough  without  meddling  with 
anything  beyond  it.  While  the  higher-class  schools, 
therefore,  were  potentially  gainers  by  their  transfer  to 


the  school  board,  it  was  long  before  they  entered 
on  their  heritage.  The  two  decades  following  the 
Education  Act  were  for  them  still  a  period  of  eclipse. 

But  meantime  other  causes  were  at  work.  While  the 
school  boards  were  engrossed  with  the  reorganisation 
of  secondary  education,  and  frequently  unable,  even 
had  they  been  willing,  to  provide  adequately  for  the 
higher  stages,  it  became  evident  that  on  general  grounds 
some  more  specific  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
necessities  of  the  secondary  schools.  Accordingly,  in 
1893,  certain  grants  were  appropriated  by  Government 
for  this  purpose,  the  distribution  and  general  adminis- 
tration of  which  were  entrusted  to  new  bodies  some- 
what analogous  in  constitution  to  technical  instruction 
committees  in  England,  and  designated  burgh  com- 
mittees (for  the  six  largest  burghs)  and  county  com- 
mittees (for  the  thirty-three  counties)  on  secondary 
education.  A  further  sum  was  made  available  in  1899, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  it  be  distributed  direct  to  the 
secondary  schools  by  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment. Certain  science  grants,  formerly  managed  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  have  also  been  taken 
over  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  and  are 
distributed  direct  by  it  to  the  schools. 

The  chaotic  state  of  matters  that  exists  may  readily 
be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said.  Very  few  people, 
even  in  Scotland,  can  find  their  way  through  the  maze  of 
grants,  governors,  and  conditions  that  regulate,  or  at  any 
rate  dominate,  the  situation.  The  position  has,  in  short, 
become  intolerable.  The  motive  to  legislation,  which 
has  more  than  once  been  attempted  in  vain,  is  derived 
from  the  state  of  secondary  education.  The  history  of 
these  attempts,  the  latest  of  which  is  as  recent  as 
last  session,  makes  sorry  reading.  If  the  truth  must 
be  told,  they  have  done  much  to  engender  doubts 
whether  Parliament  is  competent  to  deal  with  the 
subject  at  all.  A  feeling  of  hopelessness  begins  to 
come  over  the  friends  of  education  from  the  levity 
with  which  the  subject  has  been  treated  :  as  Locke 
long  ago  said  of  learning,  education  seems  to  be  in  the 
eyes  of  the  legislator  last  and  least  of  all  matters 
of  high  concern.  It  has  to  yield  to  the  exigencies  of 
politics  and  of  parties,  and  at  the  moment  a  remedy 
is  apparently  as  remote  as  ever.  The  promised  Bill  is 
always  to  be  passed  "  ne.xt  Session"  :  and  what  will 
happen  next  Session  who  can  tell  ? 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  secondary  schools 
are  inefficient.  No  such  charge  can  be,  or  has  been, 
made.  The  complaint  is  that  they  are  hampered  and 
in  some  measure  starved  ;  the  demand  is  that  they  be 
encouraged  and  multiplied,  and  that  the  sphere  of 
secondary  education  be  extended  and  enlarged  in  a  way 
not  possible  until  Parliament  grant  more  power  and 
resources  to  local  authorities  and  managers.  Secondary 
instruction,  besides  its  intrinsic  importance,  is  the  bond 
of  union  between  lowest  and  highest,  and  through 
it  alone  can  our  system  be  linked  up.  It  has  been 
for  long  a  missing  link.  Co-ordination  is  necessary 
both  on  the  lower  side,  with  elementary,  and  on 
the     upper,     with     university    education.        Whereas 
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there  should  throughout  the  educational  system  be  an 
organic  connection  of  inter-related  parts  with  single 
control,  or,  failing  that,  the  closest  co-operation  of  the 
different  forms  of  control,  each  section  at  present  forms 
more  or  less  a  watertight  compartment,  the  work  is 
done  piecemeal,  each  authority  being  independent  of  the 
rest  and  working  to  its  own  hand.  In  short,  chaos 
rules  supreme.  The  task  of  systematisation  and  co- 
ordination hardly  differs  in  kind — sectarianism  apart — 
from  that  which  is  being  so  resolutely,  and  one  hopes 
effectively,  tackled  by  the  new  English  educational 
authorities. 

As  for  the  schools  themselves,  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  skilful  and  devoted  work  being  accomplished  by 
them.  Indeed,  the  fear  is  that  they  accomplish  it 
not  wisely,  but  too  well,  for  everywhere — north,  south, 
east  and  west — one  hears  complaints  of  over- pressure. 
The  secondary  school  has  too  many  masters,  too  many 
conditions  to  conform  to,  and  in  consequence  an 
overloaded  curriculum.  The  teacher  is  unable  to  resist 
the  pressure  from  without.  Often  when  he  ought  to  say 
non  possum,  or  non  possunt  discipuli,  he  has  to  attempt 
the  impossible,  and  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
delicate  organism  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  While  in 
England  many  regard  athleticism  with  perhaps  well- 
grounded  apprehension,  in  Scotland  the  pupils  of  the 
ordinary  day  school  have,  e.xcept  perhaps  on  Saturday, 
which  is  a  holiday,  neither  time  nor  energy  left  after 
lessons  are  over  for  a  due  minimum  of  physical  exercise 
and  recreation.  The  teacher  pleads  he  is  not  a  free 
agent,  he  has  to  do  what  Government  or  the  university 
or  some  educational  authority  demands.  The  parent  is 
not  enough  of  an  expert  to  appreciate  at  thecritical  period 
the  issues  involved  in  the  overtaxing  of  brain  power. 
The  authorities  may  not  individually  be  unreasonable  in 
their  demands,  but  the  cumulative  effect  is  what  the 
pupils  have  to  endure.  Much  study  is  a  veritable 
weariness  of  the  flesh,  and  creates  a  distaste  of  school 
and  of  books  which  augurs  very  badly  for  the  future. 
There  is  full  consensus  of  opinion  among  those  that 
are  familiar  with  the  facts,  and  yet  every  one  seems 
helpless  to  ease  the  burden.  That  something  ought  to 
be  done  to  prevent  the  risk  of  sacrifice  of  our  most 
])romising  youth  is  abundantly  and  painfully  evident. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  (in  a  previous 
article)  to  some  of  the  difficulties  of  co-ordinating 
elementary  with  secondary  instruction.  The  co- 
ordination of  the  secondary  with  the  tertiary  stage 
presents  its  own  features,  some  of  which  are  not  without 
interest  to  English  educationists.  For  example,  con- 
siderable discussion  has  been  going  on  in  England,  one 
of  the  latest  occasions  being  at  the  Headmasters' 
Conference  on  December  22,  regarding  school  certifi- 
cates, and  it  seems  possible  that  what  has  been  done 
in  Scotland  in  this  connection  might  help  to  throw 
light  on  the  situation.  Since  1888  a  system  of  school 
leaving  certificates  has  been  in  existence  in  Scotland, 
which  has  been  of  very  great  service  in  establishing  a 
standard  of  efficiency  and  otherwise  guiding  and  stimu- 
ating  the  schools,  in  so  far  as  mere  examination  can 


effect  such  an  object.  The  German  origin  and  analogue 
need  not  be  discussed,  for  the  scheme  has  been  wrought 
out  to  suit  the  requirements  of  Scotland  and  may  now 
be  regarded  as  almost  a  native  product.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  examination  is  that  there  is  a  uniform 
test  applied  by  Government  authority,  for  the  whole 
examination  is  conducted  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department.  Papers  of  different  grades  (Lower,  Higher, 
Honours)  are  set  in  each  subject  ;  no  set  books  are 
prescribed,  the  examination,  of  course,  takes  place 
simultaneously  at  all  the  selected  centres,  and  is  fixed 
for  a  convenient  date  toward  the  end  of  the  school 
year.  While  it  was  specially  designed  in  the  interests 
of  the  secondary  schools  proper,  all  schools  may,  and 
do,  send  forward  candidates  for  it.  The  results  have 
come  to  be  recognised  as  on  the  whole  the  best  criterion 
that  e.xists  of  the  quality  of  the  secondary  work  of  a 
school.  It  should  be  added  that  inspection  is  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  the  leaving  certificate  examination  :  all 
schools  taking  advantage  of  the  examination  arc 
subject  to  Government  inspection.  Methods  of  teach- 
ing £is  well  as  results  are  thus  tested.  Organisation, 
methods  of  marking,  discipline,  tone,  may  all  come 
under  review.  In  many  subjects,  as  every  teacher  knows, 
the  record  of  a  session's  work  is  fully  as  important  as  the 
result  of  a  single  examination  test.  In  a  subject,  again, 
like  modern  languages  the  oral  test  is  a  necessary 
supplement  to  the  written  paper.  Inspection  tends  to 
take  the  form  of  conference  and  discussion  with  teachers, 
naturally  helpful  to  them  and  to  the  examiners.  Ex- 
perience goes  to  show  that  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
school  that  is  even  moderately  efficient  should  dread 
such  inspection  :  indeed,  the  written  test  is,  after  all, 
the  much  more  severe  one.  To  an  outsider  the  question 
naturally  occurs  :  Why  should  not  the  Education 
Department  in  England  inaugurate  an  analogous 
sj'stem  in  co-operation  with  the  present  examining 
bodies,  and  of  course  with  such  modifications  as  the 
circumstances  might  seem  to  require  ?  Such  a  scheme 
would  be  comprehensive,  uniform  in  standards,  and 
stamped  with  an  authority  beyond  question  or  cavil. 
The  introduction  of  grades  would  render  it  adaptable 
to  the  requirements  alike  of  the  less  advanced  and  the 
more  advanced  districts  of  the  country.  Such  at  least 
are  some  of  the  teachings  of  experience  on  the  point, 
north  of  the  Tweed. 

The  leaving  certificate  ought  to  imply  that  the 
pupil  is  ready  to  leave  school  and  to  enter  upon 
the  next  stage  of  his  education,  the  university, 
technical  school,  or  some  sphere  of  active  life, 
professional,  commercial,  or  industrial.  While  it  does 
serve  this  purpose  to  some  extent,  there  is  still  a  good 
deal  here  to  be  desired.  The  Scottish  universities 
continue  to  hold  a  preliminary  examination  of  their 
own,  and  it  is  only  certain  forms  of  the  leaving  certifi- 
cate, i.e.,  certain  combinations  of  subjects  and  grades, 
that  entitle  a  student  to  exemption  from  it.  Besides, 
the  universities  have  no  direct  share  in  the  conduct  of 
the  leaving  certificate  examination,  though  members 
of  the   universities   take   part  in  it  unofficially.     Pro- 
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gressive  educational  opinion  in  Scotland  would,  I 
believe,  approve  the  complete  unification  of  university, 
preliminary  and  leaving  certificate  examinations,  i.e., 
the  abolition  of  one  of  the  many  examinations  that  at 
present  exist ;  if  this  were  done,  the  universities  might 
have  an  official  part  assigned  to  them  in  the  conduct  of 
the  examination  and  also  in  the  inspection  of  the  second- 
ary schools  and  departments  in  their  respective  districts. 
Account  should  also  be  taken  in  the  examination  of 
the  pupil's  school  record,  i.e.,  the  teacher's  opinion 
should  count  for  something,  indeed  for  a  good  deal. 
\'ery  few,  if  any,  Scotch  teachers  would  abuse  the 
privilege  :  if  they  did,  there  is  an  easy  remedy  in  re- 
moving the  school  from  the  approved  list  to  which  the 
privilege  would  be  applicable. 

One    other  point    bearing    on    the    co-ordination  of 
secondary   with   tertiary    education    claims    "  a   word 
in    closing."      In    Scotland    the   universities    are    by 
tradition    and    practice    popular    institutions,    that   is, 
schools  of   the  people.     Admission   to   them  is   not  a 
prerogative   of  rank   or  class.     The   only  passport   to 
them  is  abihty.     Hence,  to  lads  of  ability  the  secondary 
school  was  never  an  end  in  itself,  it  was  the  vestibule 
of  the  university.     It  is  true  that  through  the  raising 
of  the  university  standards  within  the  past  dozen  or 
fifteen  years,  and  the  improvement  of  the  secondary 
schools,  an  increasing  number  of  pupils  do  not  proceed 
beyond  the  latter,  yet  the  old  tradition  exists  in  almost 
unimpaired    force.  :     the    ambition    of    the    secondary 
school    is    to   send   forth    distinguished    pupils    to    the 
universities.     The    distinctive    feature    of    Scotland    in 
this  respect  is  the  wonderful  extent  to  which  there  is 
equality  of  opportunity.     The  linguistic  and  humanistic 
character  of   the  examination   for  bursaries   (Anglice  : 
entrance  scholarships  and  exhibitions)  in  part  accounts 
for  this  by  rendering  it  possible.     For  the  rest,  it  is 
the  work  of   the   teachers.     Large  numbers   of   these, 
even    in    remote    districts,    are    themselves    university 
graduates,    many    of    them    consummate    masters    of 
their  chosen  art.     They  spare  neither  time  nor  labour 
on  promising  pupils,  and  the  results  may  be  read  in 
the  records  of  the  Scotch  universities'  honours  and  prize 
lists.     In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  considerable 
faUing  off  in  the  number  of  men  who  present  themselves 
for  entrance  to  the  university,  but  the  total  numbers 
have   been  well   maintained  by   the  influx   of  women 
that    has    taken    place    almost    simultaneously.     But 
the  great  fact  remains  that  the  goal  of  the  secondary 
school  continues  to  be  the  university.     While  this  may 
seem  somewhat  to  hamper  and  hmit  its  efforts,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  general  result  has  been 
for  good,  and  that  it  is  the  close  touch  between  the 
universities  and   the  people,   rendering  every  pupil   a 
potential   university  student,   that  has  done   most   to 
maintain   a  high  standard  of  attainment  and  culture 
and   to   inspire   a   belief  in   education   throughout   the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Binding  cases  for  Vol.  II.  of  School  may  now  be 
obtained.  Price  is.  6d.  nett.  Title-page  and  index  will 
be  found  in  the  January  number. 


The  Domestic  and  Industrial 
Training  of  Women 

By  J.  C.  Medd 

Dearth  of  competent  servants  is  a  perennial  source  of 
irritation,  but  it  is  a  minor  matter  compared  with  the 
greater  evils  for  which  the  general  neglect  of  systematic 
instruction  in  domestic  science  is  responsible.  These 
evils  are  conspicuous  in  the  homes  of  the  artisan  and 
the  labourer.  Girls  in  complete  ignorance  of  all  that 
pertains  to  household  duties  marry,  become  mothers, 
and  have  to  learn,  if  they  ever  do  learn  effectually, 
only  by  their  own  mistakes.  Mismanagement  of 
children  and  consequently  their  physical  deterioration, 
thriftless  extravagance,  and  discomfort  are  the  inevitable 
result.  These  evils  can  never  be  cured  unless  the 
technical  training  of  the  future  wife  is  undertaken 
as  seriously  as  that  for  other  vocations.  Opportunities 
for  instruction  in  cookery,  dressmaking,  laundry  work, 
household  accounts,  the  care  and  feeding  of  children, 
sick-nursing,  and  the  elementary  principles  of  hygiene 
ought  to  be  within  reach  of  every  woman.  In  a  recent 
speech  at  Wigan,  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant  remarked  that  we 
had  not  yet  recognised  the  importance  of  "all  the 
day  long  "  instruction  in  technological  subjects  as  we 
had  in  literary  subjects.  This  is  true  enough,  and  it 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  special  sphere  of  women's 
activities.  It  is  just  this  "  all  the  day  long  "  training 
over  a  considerable  period  which  is  needed  for  girls 
on  leaving  the  elementary  school,  if  they  are  to  prove 
efficient  servants,  capable  housewives,  or  successful 
industrial  workers.  Spasmodic  and  occasional  classes 
are  of  little  permanent  benefit. 

The  facilities  offered  under  the  London  Education 
Committee  and  by  various  schools  of  domestic  science 
are  satisfactory  so  far  as  they  go.  Their  methods  and 
organisation  are  probably  superior  to  those  of  any 
country,  and  they  have  been  widely  imitated  by  foreign 
authorities.  But  they  are  far  from  covering  the  whole 
ground,  they  leave  the  rural  districts  practically  un- 
touched, and  it  is  questionable  whether  their  courses 
of  six  or  twelve  months  might  not  be  extended  wth 
advantage.  The  objection  that  English  girls  will 
not  submit  to  more  prolonged  training,  and  that  English 
parents  will  not  consent  to  the  loss  of  what  a  child 
might  otherwise  be  earning  is  not  insuperable.  Similar 
objections  were  raised  elsewhere,  but  were  speedily 
overcome.  Nor  can  any  definite  opinion  be  pronounced 
until  the  opportunity  at  least  of  following  a  course 
of  two  or  three  years'  duration  has  been  provided. 
If  it  were  once  realised  that  domestic  training  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  education  of  all  women,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  station  in  life,  and  that  the  wage-earning 
capacity  of  the  trained  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  untrained  girl, 
the  difficulties  would  disappear.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
believe  that  the  excellent  course,  for  instance,  at  the 
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Secondary  School  of  Domestic  Science  in  Liverpool, 
would  not  attain  even  better  results  than  it  does  now, 
if  it  were  longer. 

This  school  is  selected  for  illustration  because  it  was 
the  first  public  day  school  of  the  type  to  be  opened 
in  England,  and  it  has  met  with  uniform  success  since 
it  commenced  operations  in  1897.  Pupils  are  admitted 
up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  from  the  elementary,  higher- 
grade,  or  middle-class  schools.  The  course  is  for  twenty 
weeks,  and  comprises  cookery,  laundry  work,  household 
sewing,  home  dressmaking,  domestic  millinery,  hygiene, 
housewifery,  upholstery  and  the  care  of  infants. 
Lessons  are  given  daily,  Saturdays  excepted,  in  the 
morning  from  9.30  to  12.30  and  from  1.45  to  4  in  the 
afternoon.  The  fees  for  elementary  school  girls  are 
20s.  for  the  course  ;  for  others  50s.  Each  pupil  pays 
a  further  sum  of  75.  6d.  for  the  cost  of  materials  to  be 
made  into  garments.  Thirty-six  scholarships  are  given 
by  the  Liverpool  Education  Committee  each  half  year 
to  the  elementary  schools,  one  to  each  school  in  rotation. 
The  maximum  number  of  pupils  is  seventy-five,  and 
it  is  considered  preferable  not  to  exceed  seventy,  dividing 
them  into  five  classes  with  fourteen  in  each.  The  aim 
is  to  provide  what  may  be  termed  a  practically  useful 
"  home  "  education.  At  the  end  of  the  six  months 
some  girls  remain  for  a  second  or  even  a  third  course 
of  lessons.  Those  who  wish  to  take  up  some  special 
subject  can  proceed  to  the  Technical  College  of  Domestic 
Science,  by  means  of  scholarships  offered  at  the  Domestic 
Science  School  for  good  conduct  and  attendance.  The 
results  are  most  satisfactory.  The  girls  are  more 
healthy,  they  become  more  capable  all  round,  and 
acquire  some  taste  for  domestic  service.  They  are 
qualified  to  be  a  real  help  in  their  own  homes,  and 
medical  men  say  that  they  can  at  once  detect  whether 
a  member  of  a  family  has  been  to  the  school. 

This  Liverpool  school  may  fairly  claim  to  be  typical 
of  the  best  domestic  science  instruction  now  given, 
and  within  its  limits  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Other  examples  of  excellent  work  might  easily  be  cited 
from  London  and  elsewhere,  but  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison it  may  be  well  to  indicate  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  the  longer  courses  abroad.  The  industrial 
schools  for  girls  {inditstrie-scholen  voor  meisjes)  in  Holland 
take  their  pupils  direct  from  the  elementary  school 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  The  first  was  estab- 
lished at  Arnhem  so  long  ago  as  1870.  There  was  the 
same  initial  difficulty  as  is  anticipated  here,  from  the 
disinclination  of  parents  to  lose  a  child's  earnings 
and  the  indifference  of  the  working  classes  to  the  whole 
movement,  coupled  with  some  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
tradesmen,  but  Dutch  patience  and  perseverance  pre- 
vailed :  the  difficulty  was  firmly  faced  instead  of  being 
regarded  as  an  insuperable  obstacle.  The  number  of 
the  schools  steadily  increased,  and  were  a  complete 
success  from  both  the  domestic  and  industrial  points 
of  view.  The  organisation  and  methods  of  each  school 
are  mutatis  mutandis  identical.  They  receive  grants 
from  the  Government  as  well  as  out  of  the  Communal 
Poll  Tax  and  the  Provincial  Personal  Tax,  but  it  is 


made  a  condition  for  State-aid  that,  in  addition  to  the 
day  classes,  evening  classes  must  be  provided  for  girls 
engaged  in  domestic  service,  shops,  or  factories.  Under 
the  direction  of  Madame  van  Reenen-Volter,  a  member 
of  the  aristocracy  who  voluntarily  undertook  the  work, 
the  school  at  Alkmaar  became  particularly  famous. 
In  igoo  there  were  no  less  than  626  pupils — 351  in  the 
day  and  275  in  the  evening  school.  The  lessons  for  the 
latter,  who  only  pay  if  they  can  afford  to  do  so,  take 
place  four  or  five  evenings  a  week,  for  the  smaller  girls 
from  five  to  seven,  and  for  the  older  ones  from  seven 
to  nine  o'clock.  They  are  taught  to  sew,  to  mend,  to 
darn,  to  make  their  own  clothes,  cookery,  laundry-work 
and  ironing  with  some  elementary  principles  of  house- 
sanitation.  In  the  day  school  there  are  two  distinct 
courses.  The  first  is  for  the  children  of  small  trades- 
men, shopkeepers,  and  superior  artisans.  It  lasts  three 
years  and  has  a  double  aim,  to  make  good  housewives 
and  mothers,  and  to  teach  young  girls  one  or  more 
branches  of  industry,  art,  or  science  as  a  means  of  earning 
their  own  livelihood.  The  classes  are  held  daily  from 
9  to  12.30  and  from  2  to  4.30.  The  course  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  each  of  eighteen  months.  During  the 
first  part  all  the  pupils  receive  the  same  instruction. 
The  lessons  are  as  follows  : — First  six  months:  Twenty 
hours  a  week  sewing  with  the  hand,  cutting  and  sewing 
all  the  linen  for  a  baby  besides  knitting.  Six  hours' 
drawing  (ornamental),  three  and  a  half  hours'  cookery, 
and  the  chemistry  of  food,  two  hours'  laundry  work, 
one  and  a  half  hours'  ironing,  two  hours'  reading,  and 
arithmetic  applied  to  cookery  and  house-sanitation. 
Second  six  months :  Twenty  hours  a  week  sewing  b}' 
hand  all  the  Unen  for  a  young  girl,  darning,  mending, 
and  simple  embroidery,  six  hours'  drawing  (ornamental 
and  geometrical),  three  hours'  cooking  and  chemistry 
of  food,  two  hours'  laimdry  work,  one  and  a  half  hours' 
ironing,  two  hours'  reading,  and  arithmetic  applied 
to  the  chemistry  of  food,  house-sanitation,  &c.  Third 
six  months  :  Twenty  hours  a  week  sewing  with  the 
machine  all  the  linen  for  grown-up  people,  six  hours' 
drawing  (ornamental  and  geometrical),  three  hours' 
cookery  and  the  chemistry  of  food,  two  hours'  laundry- 
work,  one  and  a  half  hours'  ironing,  two  hours  reading 
and  arithmetic  applied  as  before.  During  this  year  and 
a  half  those  pupils  who  wish  it  can  have  lessons  in 
Enghsh,  French,  and  German  for  a  very  small  extra 
payment.  After  completing  the  course,  the  pupils 
choose  what  branch  of  industry,  art,  or  science  they 
will  be  taught,  and  instruction  is  given  in  one  or  more 
of  the  following  subjects  :  (i)  Uterature  and  mathe- 
matics ;  (2)  drawing  ;  (3)  dressmaking  ;  (4)  cooking  ; 
(5)  ironing;  (6)  chemistry  of  food;  (7)  dietetics;  (8) 
home  nursing ;  (9)  pedagogy ;  (10)  Froebel  and  slojd ; 
(11)  Eill  kinds  of  embroidery  and  art  needlework;  (12) 
lace-making  ;  (13)  hair-dressing  ;  (14)  book-keeping  ;  (15) 
painting  on  porcelain  or  majolica ;  (16)  corset-making ; 
(17)  foreign  languages;  (18)  gardening.  The  instruc- 
tion throughout  is  as  practical  as  possible,  and  girls 
who  seek  employment  are  invariably  engaged  several 
months  in  advance.     The  fees  for  the  course  are  £2. 
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The  other  course  is  for  girls  of  the  upper  classes 
V  ho  pay  a  fee  of  £3  for  instruction  and  for  all  the  material 
required.  They  have  the  option  of  choosing  their  subjects 
from  the  commencement.  The  total  cost  of  maintaining 
the  school  in  1900  was  £1026.  towards  which  the  State 
contributed  £416  los.,  the  provinces  £125,  and  the 
municipality  £216  los. 

Holland  is  no  more  exempt  than  other  countries 
from  educational  jealousies  and  strife.  Recent  con- 
troversies, into  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter, 
appear  likely  to  injure  the  future  of  these  schools,  but 
that  does  not  affect  their  value  as  a  model  of  what  can  be 
done  under  favourable  conditions  to  improve  the  whole 
of  a  girl's  outlook.  In  discussing  the  matter  lately  with 
a  prominent  silk  merchant,  I  was  informed  how  difficult 
it  was  to  obtain  girls  with  any  capacity,  and  how  much 
higher  wages  he  would  willingly  pay  for  girls  trained 
like  those  in  Holland.  Some  local  authority  may,  in 
time,  be  sufficiently  enterprising  to  give  our  girls  corre- 
sponding opportunities.  Alkmaar  is  not  one-tenth  the 
size  of  our  great  cities  and  yet  it  had  626  students  ! 
For  the  rural  districts,  schools  for  girls,  similar  in  organi- 
sation to  holes  primaires  suphienrcs  for  boys,  might 
suitably  be  established.  Somersetshire  already  has 
something  of  the  kind. 

The  Book  and  its  Writer 

The  Complete  Pedagogue 

Still  more  books  on  method  ;  and  this  one,*  we  are  glad 
to  see,  on  practical  lines.  Mr.  Raymont  frankly  states 
in  his  preface  that  although  he  has  read  books  on  the 
subject  which  are  either  wholly  empirical  or  wholly 
psychological,  he  does  not  intend  to  subscribe  to 
the  dogma  of  either  sect  :  he  tries  to  unite  the  con- 
flicting theories,  and  to  find  some  compromise  which  will 
be  helpful  to  the  teacher ;  and  on  the  whole  we  think 
he  does  it  successfully. 

His  introductory  chapters  discuss  the  meaning  of 
education,  and  its  theory  and  practice  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  clearing  the  ground  for  his  main  thesis,  the 
"  means  of  education "  (which  he  subdivides  into 
"  teaching  "  and  "  training  "),  he  digresses  into  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  school  and  its  relation  to  the  State, 
and  gives  us  an  instructive  chapter  on  the  study  of 
children.  Seeing  that  so  much  advice  is  tendered 
in  these  dajs  by  those  who  have  little  acquaintance 
with  school  children,  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  read  a 
compilation  of  the  thoughts  and  inferences  of  one 
whose  life  has  been  spent  in  their  service. 

Does  he  strike  any  new  note  ?  Perhaps  not — but 
at  any  rate  he  puts  the  case  of  the  teacher  clearly  and 
forcibly,  and  defends  more  than  once  the  work  of  the 
many  generations  of  worthy  men  whose  monument 
still  exists,  for  those  who  will  see,  in  the  "  grit  "  of  the 
British  race. 

*  The  Principles  of  Education.  T.  Raymont,  M.A.  Longmans  & 
Co.    45.  bd. 


First,  he  demolishes  the  notion  that  education  is 
to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  means  to  earning  one's 
livelihood  :  a  comment  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  the 
stifling  atmosphere  engendered  by  the  "  commercial  " 
educationists  of  to-day.  To  quote  his  words  :  "  Though 
earning  a  livelihood  is  an  important  part  of  most  people's 
concerns,  yet  it  is  only  a  part.  The  question  how  a 
man  spends  his  leisure  is  as  important  as  the  question 
how  he  does  his  work  :  indeed,  his  ways  of  employing 
his  hours  of  relaxation  go  far  to  determine  his  efficiency 
as  a  worker."  No  less  emphatically  is  the  fallacy  of 
the  examination-mongers — that  education  is  identical 
with  learning — condemned  :  he  calls  this  the  "  school- 
masters' ial\3.cy,"  but  admits  that  thej' are  not  primarily 
responsible  for  it  ;  and  it  is  very  bare  justice  to  say  so 
little,  as  the  constant  recurrence  of  examinations  has 
been  and  is  still  anathema  to  most  of  us  who  have  had 
practical  experience  in  teaching.  Next  in  order  he 
scouts  the  theory  that  it  matters  little  what  we  teach, 
or  what  sort  of  conduct  we  encourage,  so  long  as  we  are 
in  some  way  sharpening  the  pupil's  wits  and  cultivating 
his  "  faculties."  When  it  seems  as  if  the  bottom  had 
been  knocked  out  of  almost  all  existing  views  of  educa- 
tion, our  author  boldly  states  that  its  ultimate  aim 
is  the  "  formation  of  character." 

He  very  wisely  refuses  to  dissociate  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  subject,  since  they  are,  of  course,  com- 
plementary, and  not  antagonistic  :  to  repeat  Sidgwick's 
memorable  dictum,  "  sound  practice  is  sound  theory 
unconscious  of  itself  :  sound  theory  is  merely  sound 
practice  conscious  of  itself."  The  justification  for  the 
training  of  teachers  is  summed  up  admirably  as  follows  : 
"  It  may  be  as  true  of  the  great  teacher  as  of  the  great 
poet,  that  he  is  born,  not  made.  The  question  before 
us  is  not  to  be  settled  by  an  adaptation  of  a  stale  apho- 
rism. There  is  no  urgent  need  of  poets  below  the  first 
rank,  but  there  is  an  urgent  need  that  teachers  of 
moderate  gifts  should  be  trained  to  turn  those  gifts 
to  the  very  best  account,  and  one  way  of  doing  this 
is  to  lead  them  to  that  reflective  contemplation  of  ex- 
perience which  is  the  essence  of  healthy  theorising." 

The  chapter  on  schools  is  instructive,  and  the  author 
plumps  boldly  for  the  day-schools  in  preference  to  the 
time-honoured  boarding  institutions  of  the  country. 
The  refining  influence  of  feminine  society  is  naturally 
emphasised  :  yet  he  is  afraid  to  tackle  the  question 
of  co-education,  and  is  "awaiting  the  results"  of  the 
experiments  at  present  being  made.  Some  difficulties 
are  raised  by  an  attempt  to  define  and  delimit  primary 
and  secondary  education,  but  in  our  present  go-as-you- 
please  system,  where  at  least  half  of  the  instruction  given 
to  children  is  the  result  of  private  effort,  this  academic 
distinction  is  of  little  interest  save  to  the  framers 
of  Acts  of  Parliament.  This  brings  us  to  the  part  which 
the  State  is  called  upon  to  play  in  the  discussion,  and 
the  conclusion  which  is  arrived  at  is  that  the  central 
authority  should  be  "  strong  enough  to  prevent  in- 
cautious haste,  but  not  strong  enough  to  act  as  a  per- 
manent drag  on  the  wheel  "  :  further,  that  "  the  cireas 
of  local  administration  should  be  large  enough  to  prevent, 
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as  far  as  possible,  the  undue  intrusion  of  persona]  and 
local  prejudices  in  educational  affairs,  and  especially  in 
the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  teachers."  How 
true  all  this  is,  and  how  difficult  to  carry  out !  We 
know  that  there  are  many  educational  committees 
that  try  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  understand  the 
subject  with  which  they  are  appointed  to  deal :  but 
how  often  it  occurs  that  the  majority  are  merely  the 
tools  of  the  one  strong  man  with  ideas  amongst  their 
number;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  more  lethargic  bodies, 
in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  or  director  of  education  ! 
Centralisation  is  a  hard  word,  but  decentralisation  often 
spells  chaos. 

In  the  choice  of  studies,  which  after  all  is  the  central 
point  of  the  book,  we  inevitably  get  on  to  more  con- 
tentious ground  ;  but  our  author  is  certainly  correct 
in  saying  that  "  where  any  subject  is  found  to  have 
won  an  uncontested  place  in  school  curricula,  its  position 
is  in  reality  justified,"  seeing  that  all  those  which 
have  relation  merely  to  mental  gymnastics  go  by  the 
board  sooner  or  later.  The  detailed  treatment  of  the 
subjects  of  instruction  take  up  some  two  hundred  pages 
which  the  student  of  method  can  read  for  himself  with 
advantage  :  suihce  it  to  say  that  he  is  not  likely  to  find 
a  synopsis  which  is  more  careful  to  avoid  treading  on 
anybody's  favourite  com.  It  is  eminently  fair  to  all 
parts  of  the  curriculum  ;  and  the  chapters  which  follow, 
on  the  process  and  the  devices  of  teaching,  possess  much 
that  will  stimulate  intelligent  interest. 

Perhaps  the  best  portion  of  this  manual  is  the  con- 
cluding one,  on  the  authority  and  influence  of  the 
teacher  ;  because  it  is  here  that  the  crux  of  the  education 
problem  lies.  It  is  quite  pathetic  to  think  of  the  very 
excellent  theories  which  spring  from  the  brain  of  our 
constructive  educationists,  only  to  perish  because  the 
teachers  are  incapable  of  carrying  them  out.  If  character 
is  to  be  formed  on  sound  lines,  the  character  of  the 
teacher  must  be  of  the  best  kind,  seeing  that  imitation 
is  by  far  the  most  potent  influence  in  its  formation. 
Logically,  therefore,  only  the  very  best  of  our  race 
ought  to  serve  as  teachers  in  our  schools.  Is  this  so  ? 
And  if  not,  why  not  ? 

Try  as  we  may  to  avoid  it,  we  always  return  to  the 
same  point  in  this  circuitous  discussion ;  it  is  the 
teacher  that  matters.  He  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the 
whole  machinery  turns ;  and  until  this  elementary 
fact  is  recognised,  and  due  care  is  taken  to  show  him 
that  he  is  regarded  as  such,  all  the  theorising  in  the 
world  will  not  save  our  educational  system  from  failure. 


The  London  County  Council  has  taken  a  wise  step 
in  opening  a  school  at  Poplar  for  training  officers  in  the 
British  mercantile  marine.  Nearly  £35,000  has  been 
spent  on  the  institution,  which  includes  physiological 
and  chemical  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms,  a  naviga- 
tion room  joined  to  an  observation  flat  where  practical 
work  can  be  carried  out,  and  engineering  rooms.  So 
at  last  London  follows  the  exemiple  of  Liverpool,  Hull, 
and  other  seaports,  and  is  educating  her  sailors. 


Common   Room   Papers 

I.   Conscription  in  Schools 

We  are  very  glad  to  notice  that  the  proposal  to'establish 
conscription  in  our  public  schools,  by  getting  the  bene- 
diction of  the  Headmasters'  Conference  upon  it,  has 
failed  in  its  object.  No  doubt  it  will  be  claimed  that  the 
principle  has  been  accepted  in  the  resolution  that  was 
eventually  passed,  viz.,  that  some  sort  of  drill  and 
military  exercises  should  be  universal  ;  but  it  is  very  far 
from  the  revolutionary  change  which  was  evidently 
intended.  Nobody  in  his  senses  will  deny  the  value 
of  regular  gymnastics  for  the  training  of  the  body, 
which  ought  to  proceed  pari  passu  with  that  of  the  mind  : 
this  is  the  justification  for  all  school  games.  Moreover, 
for  many  years  past  drilling  has  been  included  in  the 
curriculum  of  practically  every  secondary  school,  and 
its  value  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  induces  orderliness 
and  discipline,  teaches  its  pupils  to  hold  themselves 
erect  and  to  walk  properly,  and  gets  them  into  the  open 
air  when  they  might  instead  be  moping  over  the  study 
fires.  But  drilling  is  never  popular  with  boys,  and  so 
"  playing  at  soldiers "  must  be  introduced  instead. 
The  glamour  of  a  uniform  and  a  real  rifle  lasts  for  a 
little  while,  but  even  that  is  inclined  to  pall ;  so  now 
the  military  enthusiast  will  not  be  contented  unless 
all  pupils  are  cadets,  and  (we  presume)  all  assistant 
masters  drill  sergeants  and  instructors. 

To  the  ordinary  mind  this  seems  altogether  unreason- 
able. Let  us  first  consider  what  is  the  objection  to 
drilling,  as  such.  Probably  one  reason  for  its  un- 
popularity is  that  in  many  places  it  is  the  means  by 
which  refractory  boys  are  made  to  do  penance  for  their 
misdeeds,  and  usually  takes  place  after  school  hours. 
Another  objection  is  to  be  found  in  the  senseless  repeti- 
tion of  useless  manoeuvres.  On  a  cold  day  the  inspirit- 
ing and  exciting  exercises  of  "  forming  fours "  and 
"  rear  form  "  are  quite  enough  to  give  the  ordinary 
boy  a  distaste  for  military  evolutions,  if  such  a  dignified 
title  can  be  given  to  these  mortifications  of  the  flesh. 
We  have  heard  an  enthusiastic  officer  who  had  subjected 
his  victims  to  rather  more  than  an  hour  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  his  drill,  e.xclaim: 
"  You  have  no  idea  how  interesting  it  is  to  see  these 
movements  carried  out,  and  it  teaches  one  a  great  deal." 
As  the  recipient  of  this  information  was  one  of  the  un- 
fortunate rank  and  file,  he  felt  like  the  frogs  in  the  fable 
who  were  being  pelted  by  the  boys.  "  It  may  be  fun 
to  you,  but  it  is  death  to  us."  The  truth  is,  that  in  too 
many  cases  the  parade  ground  is  used  not  so  much  for 
the  exercise  of  the  units  of  a  corps  as  for  the  instruction 
of  the  officer. 

The  military  reformer  talks  a  good  deal  about   the 
decadent  schoolboy,  and  the  absence  of  strenuousness 
in  his  modern  life  ;    his  opponent  on  the  other  hand 
quotes  the  old  story  about  the  "  playing  fields  of  Eton,' 
which  really  is  in  support  of  the  military  theory  if  the 
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truth  were  known,  since  the  playing  fields  were  the 
arena  for  "  settling  differences  "  in  bygone  days.  We 
have  the  no-hat  and  the  no-waistcoat  movements,  and 
although  we  have  not  as  yet  any  society  of  sans-culottes. 
we  understand  that  certain  Scottish  schools  go  half 
way  in  allowing  "  shorts  "  to  be  worn  in  class.  But 
granted  that  all  this  hardening  is  necessary,  which  we 
are  not  disposed  to  admit  for  a  moment,  we  are  inclined 
to  doubt  both  the  policy  and  the  possibihty  of  establish- 
ing the  new  principle  of  conscription.  Here  are  a  few 
practical  reasons  against  it. 

First,  who  is  to  pay  ?  It  is  notorious  that  uniforms 
cost  money,  as  do  also  instructors  and  practices  at  the 
range ;  so  the  hardy  taxpayer,  the  British  parent, 
will  be  as  usual  called  upon.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
diplomatic  to  ask  his  opinion  first. 

Secondly,  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if  the  proposal 
will  not  necessitate  a  curtailment  of  the  time  for  school 
games,  and  this  assuredly  will  not  be  popular.  The 
ordinary  boy  is  kept  busy  as  far  as  possible  in  out-of- 
school  hours,  but  he  naturally  objects  if  he  never  has 
a  moment  to  himself ;  while  the  idle  boy  would  not  mind, 
as  "drill"  would  be  an  opportunity  for  scoring  off  his 
natural  enemy,  his  form  master,  if  he  was  asked  to  do 
extra  work  in  his  leisure  hours. 

Thirdly,  what  about  the  masters  ?  Many  of  them  now 
do  this  work  for  nothing — or  rather  less  than  nothing,  as 
their  expenses  are  usually  fairly  weighty.  Nine  out  of  ten 
assistants  are  expected  to  take  an  interest  in  the  games, 
which  they  do  not  mind  since  it  is  an  amusement  and  re- 
laxation, and  costs  little  ;  but  suppose  that  the  movement 
becomes  universal,  and  they  are  all  required  to  join  the 
band  of  miniature  warriors,  are  they  less  likely  to  object 
to  the  curtailment  of  their  liberties  than  the  boys  are  ? 

The  fact  is,  the  scheme  is  impossible.  Schools  differ 
in  status,  and  expense  is  a  serious  consideration  in  some 
establishments,  and  immaterial  in  others.  The  only  way 
to  make  such  a  thing  workable  would  be  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  it  up,  pay  for  it,  and  insist  upon  it.  How 
would  the  managers  of  our  schools  like  the  business 
capacity  of  the  War  Office,  for  instance,  to  direct  the 
destinies  of  the  institutions  under  their  care  ? 

Beyond  every  other  consideration,  it  is  outrageous 
to  think  that  our  public  school  system  is  to  be  made 
the  corpus  vile  on  which  the  baneful  experiment  of  con- 
scription is  to  be  tried. 


II.   Pupils'  Eyesight 


School  authorities  who  are  careless  about  matters 
which  affect  the  eyesight  of  their  pupils  have  much  to 
answer  for.  We  have  read  that  in  some  statistics 
recently  published  in  connection  with  French  schools, 
it  was  stated  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  children 
of  fourteen  years  of  age  were  short-sighted  :  moreover, 
the  proportion  was  found  to  increase  with  the  age  of 
the  pupils,  being  5  per  cent,  in  primary  schools,  25 
in  secondary,  and  50  in  the  universities.  Most  teachers 
have  heard  of  the  ruinous  effect  that  the  barbarous 
German  type  has  had  on  the  eyes  of  the  Fatherland  ; 


and  some  of  us  have  learned  by  our  own  experience  the 
strain  occasioned  by  reading  the  microscopic  texts  of  our 
childhood  ;  but  the  tendency  of  a  more  enlightened 
generation  has  been,  at  any  rate,  to  demand  legible 
books.  There  are  other  things  to  be  considered,  how- 
ever ;  and  perhaps  the  most  important  item  of  all  is  the 
lighting  of  class-rooms.  Anybody  who  inspects  those 
ancient  buildings  which  passed  for  halls  of  learning 
in  bygone  days,  must  be  struck  by  the  shape  and  con- 
struction of  the  windows  :  the  wonder  is  that  so  many 
escaped  the  natural  consequences  of  short-sight  and 
astigmatism.  Possibly  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  in  these  early  times  there  was  not  so  much  reading 
done  in  school  as  is  the  case  now,  as  "  lessons  "  were 
regarded  largely  as  a  mere  repetition  of  tasks  learned 
outside.  But  now  that  there  is  a  constant  reference  to 
books  during  the  hours  of  teaching  it  is  important  that 
everybody  who  has  charge  of  pupils  should  carefully 
note  any  failure  of  the  eyesight,  and  have  it  corrected, 
if  possible,  at  once.  Round  shoulders  and  bad  spelling 
may  both  easily  arise  from  the  same  defect  of  vision. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  light, 
especially  if  it  is  artificial ;  while  a  judicious  encourage- 
ment of  oudoor  exercise  will  contribute  not  a  little  to 
the  mitigation  of  the  evil.  Glasses  may  be  objected 
to  by  many  parents,  as  they  undoubtedly  are  ;  but  this 
objection  arises  mainly  from  ignorance.  When  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  their  use  mil  arrest,  and  may 
even  cure,  certain  forms  of  optical  weakness,  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  considerations  of  a  sentimental  nature 
will  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  undoubted 
practical  advantage.  The  old-fashioned  gibe  contained 
in  the  answer  given  to  a  man  who  asked  if  the  new 
curate  was  good-looking — "  Oh  no  !  he  wears  spec- 
tacles !  " — does  not  excite  the  amusement  that  it  once 
did,  and  no  wonder. 


The  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science 
has  issued  its  syllabus  for  the  Lent  term.  Its  attention 
to  the  practical  requirements  of  the  day  may  be  shown 
by  quoting  the  scheme  with  rega/d  to  railways.  Seven 
different  courses  of  lectures  are  arranged  in  this  section, 
all  of  them  being  open  to  students  nominated  by  six 
of  the  largest  railway  companies.  Mr.  Lynden  MacAssey 
will  give  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  the  economic  principles 
of  railway  location,  and  Mr.  Disney  a  course  on  the 
law  of  carriage  by  railway.  Mr.  Acworth  will  dehver 
lectures  on  the  State  in  relation  to  railways  and  the 
economics  of  railway  administration.  There  are  other 
courses  on  such  subjects  as  railway  accounts  and  railway 
expenditure,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  ones  on  constitu- 
tional history  and  law,  commercial  law,  commercial 
geography,  and  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Dymond  has  been  appointed  to  an  Inspector- 
ship under  the  Board  of  Education,  to  act  as  special 
adviser  in  matters  of  rural  education  :  of  nature  study 
in  public  elementary  schools ;  of  agricultural  instruction 
in  evening  (including  afternoon  and  Saturday)  schools ; 
and  of  the  advancement  of  various  forms  of  technical 
education  in  rural  districts. 
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German  Letter 

Sixth  Meeting  of  the  Association  for 
Child-Study  (October    14—16,  1904) 

By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer 

At  the  end  of  the  Autumn  hohdays,  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Association  for  Child-Study  held  a 
meeting  at  Leipzig.  The  three  sittings  with  their  full 
Agenda  were  extremely  well  attended.  Teachers  of  all 
ranks,  High  School  teachers  included,  the  clerical, 
legal,  and  medical  professions,  were  represented.  The 
meeting  was  opened,  by  order  of  the  Committee,  by 
Director  Triiger  (Jena),  and  he  bade  all  present  a  cordial 
welcome  to  Leipzig  as  co-workers.  Leipzig  was  a 
classical  spot  for  their  work.  Professor  Striimpell, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  first  classical  work  on  chil- 
dren's faults,  on  pedagogic  pathology,  worked  there  ; 
there  also  Ziller  actively  worked  in  Herbart's  spirit, 
and  founded  a  pedagogic  training  college,  from  which 
have  come  so  many  co-workers  in  Child-Study  ;  Professor 
Lamprecht,  who  has  made  researches  in  parallels 
between  the  development  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
race,  is  working  there  now.  And  if  the  name  of  Wundt 
be  mentioned,  that  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  important 
place  held  by  Leipzig  in  psychological  research.  Practi- 
cal efforts  connected  with  Child-Study  also  find  favour- 
able opportunities  there.  The  President  pointed  out 
that  the  aim  of  the  Association  was  to  observe  the 
development  of  the  life  of  the  soul  in  order  to  attain  to 
a  genetical  psychology. 

Professor  Miiller,  District  School  Inspector  and  Mem- 
ber of  the  Education  Committee  for  the  town  of  Leipzig, 
also  spoke  a  few  words  of  welcome,  and  repeated  Leib- 
nitz's saying,  "  Always  ready  to  learn,"  while  Dr. 
Levinstein  (Leipzig)  specially  greeted  the  members 
of  the  sister  English  Association  for  Child-Study,  and 
Director  Piper  (Berlin)  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Feeble-minded  Children,  and  for  helping  the 
schools. 

The  papers  read  by  Pastor  Fliigel  and  Professor 
Binswanger  stand  out  from  the  rest. 

After  the  President  had  said  a  few  words  in  memory 
of  Dr.  Schmidt-Monard  (Halle),  and  of  Dr.  Barth,  he 
called  on  Pastor  Fliigel  (Wansleben),  the  well-known 
adherent  of  the  Herbartian  philosophy  and  pedagogics, 
to  read  his  paper.  Its  subject  was  :  "  Concerning  the 
relations  of  the  emotions  to  the  intellect  in  the  childhood 
of  individuals  and  of  nations."  His  arguments  were  as 
follows :  Psychology  regarded  thinking,  feeling,  will- 
ing, as  original  data.  But  there  was  nothing  elementary 
or  simple  about  them ;  everything  was  combined : 
as  the  deepest  sound — e.g.,  sixteen  vibrations — corre- 
sponds to  the  same  number  of  impressions,  of  which, 
however,  we  are  not  conscious  separately.  Wundt 
calls  those  elements  "  impressions ; "  and  Herbart, 
but  only  from  necessity,  seizes  on  the  name   "ideas;" 


for  he  declares  we  have  no  other  expression.  But 
because  he  deduces  everything  from  ideas,  he  is  not  to 
be  accused  of  intellectualism.  Two  large  groujjs  are 
distinguished :  intellect  and  feeling ;  and  feeling  em- 
braces everything  that  is  not  intellect — as  impulse,  will, 
&c.  The  speaker's  purpose  was  to  prove  that,  in  child- 
hood, feeling  holds  the  first  place.  He  proved  that  feel- 
ing predominated  in  order  to  assign  the  reason  in  the 
second  part. 

The  sense-impressions  are,  qualitatively,  not  so  well 
defined  in  animals  as  in  ourselves.  Wild  beasts,  are 
only  moved  by  certain  impulses,  of  which  the  centres 
of  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves  lie  much  closer  together. 
Thus,  with  them,  everything  points  to  belief  in  the  im- 
possibility of  an  interpretation  of  the  impressions 
by  reason.  It  is  otherwise  with  children,  for  we  can 
exactly  indicate  the  day  from  which  they  hear,  recognise 
their  mother,  &c.  And  then  feeling  begins  to  be  com- 
bined with  other  things.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak 
of  a  clear  head  ;  the  ancients,  Aristotle  included,  placed 
reason  in  the  heart,  the  breast.  It  has  been  decided 
that  with  them  as  with  primitive  peoples  at  the  present 
time,  impression  and  feeling  must  have  been  far  stronger 
than  with  us.  Numerous  examples  from  the  Tungu- 
sians,  Kamstschadales,  Indians,  and  Circassians  confirm 
that  belief.  The  speaker  concluded  the  fitrst  part  with 
the  proof  that  literature,  science,  and  philosophy, 
likewise,  pass  through  a  period  of  childhood  in  which 
feeling  decidedly  predominates. 

Why  does  feeling  predominate  in  childhood  ?  If 
we  look  at  the  matter  from  an  ontogenetical  or 
phylogenetical  point  of  view,  the  first  to  arise  are 
general  impressions.  It  is  only  later  that  we  discover 
that  the  pulse  beats  faster  ;  we  do  not  note  the  regular 
beating  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  same  with  breathing, 
with  all  movements  of  the  muscles.  Everything  is 
represented  in  our  consciousness,  but  not  separately, 
only  in  combination.  In  order  to  understand  why 
everything  is  represented  as  feeling,  and  not  as  intellect, 
we  must  proceed  from  known  feelings.  The  notes 
C,  E,  and  G  sounded  singly  give  the  corresponding 
sound-impressions ;  sounded  together,  they  give  some- 
thing new,  a  harmony.  In  those  organic  and  general 
feelings  we  must  seek  the  nature,  the  temperament  of 
men.  The  reason  that  such  feelings  do  not  declare 
themselves  psychologically  is,  as  Herbart  too  agrees, 
because  much  takes  place  below  our  consciousness. 
The  general  feelings  form  the  background,  the  accom- 
paniment of  all  our  sense-impressions.  So  it  is  that  with 
children,  no  colour  (the  speaker  reminded  us  of  the  joy 
felt  at  the  sight  of  fireworks),  no  impression,  exists, 
which  does  not  release  some  regular  feeling.  The  child 
brings  the  organic  feeling  with  him  :  he  is  not  a  tabula 
rasa,  but  a  fully  written  book.  Here  the  speaker  passed 
beyond  the  threshold  of  impression  of  organic  feeling, 
which  essentially  changes  in  the  course  of  the  day 
and  night.  Mental  impressions  are  deduced  from  ideas 
and  thoughts,  as  the  speaker  showed  in  the  "  logical 
conclusion  "  and  in  "  poetical  thoughts,"  which  both 
give  forth  mental  impressions.     All  psychologists  admit 
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that  impressions  are  deduced  from  ideas.  It  is  only 
disputed,  and  especially  by  Herbart,  whether  that 
suffices  to  explain  feeling.  If  it  is  desired  :  show  once, 
how  a  feeling  arises  out  of  an  idea ;  but  that  is  desiring 
too  much.  We  must  be  satisfied  with  the  fact,  just  as 
we  acquiesce  in  the  fact,  that  mercury  and  sulphur 
form  cinnabar.  According  to  Herbart,  feelings  arise- 
from  the  combined  working  of  ideas.  Yet  the  most 
intense  feelings  are  allied  with  unconscious,  obscure 
ideas,  e.g.,  the  feeling  for  home.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  children ;  often  they  do  not  know,  and 
particularly  during  pubert}',  why  they  are  sad,  why 
uneasy.  When  it  is  suggested  to  any  one  under  hyp- 
notic influence  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  priest, 
he  confesses,  and  the  mere  idea  produces  the  correspond- 
ing muscular  movements  (folding  of  the  hands,  upturn- 
ing of  the  eyes,  &c.).  So  it  is  with  children  :  they  need 
only  represent  to  themselves  that  they  bend  the  arm, 
and  they  do  it  ;  they  must  seize,  find  out  everything. 
(Mercurial  temperament.)  Gradual  self-control  is  the 
result,  attended  with  difficulty,  of  education.  We  must 
distinguish  affections  from  feelings.  Affections  are 
disturbances  of  the  equilibrium.  We  may  have  a  strong 
feeling  for  our  country,  but  an  affection  only  when  it 
is  attacked  by  an  enemy.  While  it  is  generally  asserted 
that  5'outh  is  less  under  the  subjection  of  affection, 
it  may  also  be  said  that  it  is  more  inclined  to  affection 
than  age  is.  In  young  people  the  body  is  much  more  the 
mirror  of  the  soul,  self-control  is  much  more  lacking  in 
them  than  in  adults.  It  may  confidently  be  asserted 
of  children  up  to  six  years  of  age  that  no  day  passes 
without  tears,  without  joy.  In  mentioning  the  affec- 
tions, the  speaker  touched  on  suicide  among  young 
people,  the  tendency  to  which  is  found  to  be 
greater  in  boys  than  in  girls,  and  at  high  schools 
than  at  elementary  schools.  The  youthful  suicide 
sees  no  other  way  out,  he  is  not  accustomed  to 
control  himself,  and,  in  his  perplexity,  takes  the  un- 
fortunate step.  The  philosopher,  Leibnitz,  states 
that  "  our  conscious  ideas  may  be  compared  with 
islands  rising  out  of  the  sea  of  unconscious  ideas." 
The  speaker  compared  conscious  ideas  with  ships  which 
steer  their  own  course  on  the  sea  of  the  miconscious, 
but  which,  caused  by  the  unconscious,  must  often  change. 
Herbart  set  a  high  value  on  the  power  of  the  unconscious. 
As  instructors  of  others  and  of  ourselves,  the  speaker 
concluded,  we  must  know  that  we  are  much  influenced 
by  the  unconscious,  and  that  we  must  aim  at  allowing 
ourselves  to  be  guided  by  conscious  reasons,  by  maxims. 
Dr.  Brahn  (Leipzig)  spoke  first.  He  praised  the  paper 
for  its  striking  wealth  of  illustration,  and  recognised 
that  the  speaker  had  successfully  proved  that  feeling 
predominated  in  the  child.  He  corrected  the  Speaker, 
however,  in  reminding  him  that  Wundt  distinguished 
two  equally  justified  realities — impression  and  feeling. 
He  could  never  quite  agree  with  Herbart's  method  of 
tracing  a  feeling  back  to  a  large  series  of  impressions. 
With  the  speaker,  a  feehng  is  always  something  clear, 
however  difficult  it  may  be  to  analyse  it.  Physicians 
admit  that  the  emotional  life  may  be  destroyed  without 


disturbing  the  intellectual  life.  The  speaker  considered 
it  a  bold  venture  to  assert  that  man  had  evolved  from  the 
beast.  It  had  been  successfully  shown  that  with  ants 
all  movements  are  reflex.  He  admitted  that  organic 
feelings  are  the  reason  of  temperament,  and  completed 
his  statement  by  saying  that  already,  before  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  men  were  pretty  sure  of  the  localisation 
of  intellectual  activity  in  the  brain.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  pointed  out  that  the  utterances  of  the  speaker 
concerning  the  periods  of  feeling  in  science  and  poetry 
were  untenable.  He  also  disputed  that  the  speaker 
could  prove  his  assertion  that  the  impression  of  the  senses 
were  weaker  than  the  organic  feelings  in  dream,  and 
the  contrary  in  waking  life,  since  the  possibility  of 
instituting  a  trial  relative  to  that  is  incredible.  Her- 
bart's general  proposition  that  feelings  arise  from  ideas, 
according  to  the  view  of  the  speaker,  cannot  hold  in  that 
general  form.  In  some  cases,  the  ideas  are  important, 
in  others  unimportant.  He  also  believed  that  feehngs 
were  very  often  primary  ;  that  was  why,  during  the 
period  of  puberty,  so  many  errors  were  made  in  objects, 
so  many  false  conceptions,  because  the  feelings  are 
primary.  Dr.  Brahn  thought  that  Herbart's  error, 
that  the  affections  are  disturbances  of  the  equilibrium, 
might  be  overlooked,  since  he  had  uttered  thousands 
of  psychological  truths.  Toothache,  for  instance, 
although  it  is  not  an  affection,  disturbs  all  men's  equi- 
librium, even  that  of  the  Herbartians.  While  the 
speaker  declared  that  he  agreed  with  Pastor  Fliigel's 
original  thesis,  he  concluded  that,  on  the  whole,  Herbart's 
intellectualism  could  not  be  denied,  but  that  modern 
voluntarist  psychology  established  feeling  as  the  essen- 
tial, while  idea  followed  after. 

Dr.  Spitzner  (Leipzig)  agreed  with  the  last  speaker 
as  to  the  causality  of  feeling,  and  was  also  of  opinion 
that  something  must  be  changed  in  the  Herbartian 
pedagogy  in  that  relation  ;  for  intellectualism,  the 
stumbling-block,  was  there.  Where  proportion  in 
feeling  was  wanting,  many  ideas — the  idea  of  number, 
for  instance — cannot  arise.  Therefore,  the  pedagogue 
must  make  experiments  in  proportion  of  feeling  to  which 
logically  clear  ideas  are  attached  only  in  a  secondary 
degree. 

The  second  day's  sitting  opened  with  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Binswanger  (Jena),  "On  the  Idea  of  Moral  Feeble- 
mindedness." The  celebrated  psychiatrical  and 
clinical  physician  began  with  a  brief  survey,  without 
special  scientific  ballast,  of  the  historical  development 
of  the  idea  of  moral  insanity  or  moral  feeble-mindedness. 
He  chose  that  theme  for  a  meeting  of  pedagogues  because 
he  considered  that  teachers,  as  workers,  were  most  called 
upon  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  scientific  side  of 
that  much  disputed  question.  The  speaker  mentioned 
that  it  was  an  English  physician  who,  in  the  thirties 
of  the  past  century,  had  entitled  a  chapter  of  his  text- 
book on  mental  diseases,  "  Moral  Insanity,"  and  in- 
cluded under  that  head  morbid  disturbances  of  the 
emotions,  all  forms  of  mania,  melancholy,  all  mental 
diseases  which  show  sudden  emotional  acts  that 
are  the  outcome  of  emotional  disturbance.     Gradually, 
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however,  confusion  crept  into  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  as  the  idea  was  now  widened,  now  narrowed. 
Thus  it  has  come  about  with  the  upper  classes  that  a 
moral  deficiency,  for  which  there  is  no  logical  reason, 
is  arbitrarily  regarded  as  moral  feeble-mindedness, 
and  consequently  the  standing  idea  will  fall  into  dis- 
credit with  both  physicians  and  lawyers.  Maudsley, 
another  English  physician,  narrowed  the  idea  :  he 
understood  by  moral  insanity  a  disease  in  which  feeling 
and  will  were  diseased,  and  there  was  also  a  defect  in 
the  power  of  judgment  in  relation  to  the  ego.  A  defini- 
tive change  occurred  in  the  last  third  of  the  past  century 
when  the  idea  was  made  to  rest  on  innate  defective 
conditions  in  an  ethical  sphere.  With  our  present 
penal  laws,  there  must  always  be  great  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  the  man  with  innate  moral 
defects,  and  the  man  whom,  since  Lombroso,  we  call 
the  "  born  criminal."  If  we  wish  to  let  all  men  who  are 
morally  deficient  and  of  greatly  restricted  intelligence 
go  unpunished,  we  shall  establish  a  condition  of  things 
in  practice  in  which  every  well  conducted  man  would 
be  defenceless.  We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
period,  in  which  the  old  penal  code  will  be  cast  overboard, 
when  punishment  will  be  regarded  as  a  protection  for 
human  society,  not  as  expiation.  Then  a  different  treat- 
ment from  that  practised  to  day  will  be  possible  for  the 
morally  feeble-minded  invalids.  Now  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  bring  proof  of  a  moral  defect,  but  it  must  be  proved 
that  the  illness  is  founded  in  the  organisation  of  the 
brain.  For  that  reason  the  speaker  touched  on  the 
question  of  heredity.  He  had  found  in  his  own  practice 
that  individuals  were  very  often  affected  with  moral 
feeble-mindedness  who  came  from  families  in  which 
mental  and  nervous  diseases  were  indigenous.  Here 
the  speaker,  as  at  the  Cologne  Medical  Congress,  directed 
his  attack  against  the  view  of  Lombroso,  that  outward 
bodily  signs  (malformation  of  the  palate,  club-foot, 
hare-hp,  &c.)  betoken  a  conclusion  a  posteriori  as  to 
moral  or  psychical  degeneration.  But  psychiatry  recog- 
nises the  signs  of  psychical  degeneration  ;  the  teacher 
must  also  recognise  them.  A  chief  criterion  in  moral 
feeble-mindedness  now,  is  the  lack  of  full  intellectual 
development,  a  certain  degree  of  feeble-mindedness, 
so  that,  according  to  the  speaker's  view,  a  higher  percent- 
age of  youthful  criminals  are  feeble-minded  and,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  be  sent  to  prision,  but  to  other 
institutions.  That  the  individual  can  understand 
simple  sentences  and  read,  and  knows  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, is  not  alone  sufficient  proof  of  mental 
normality ;  no,  the  logical,  abstract  memory  must 
be  tested.  To  think  out  methods  for  it  is  the  peda- 
gogue's business.  We  are  generally  ready  to  regard 
a  child  as  morally  normal  if  he  has  moral  ideas.  But, 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  merely  phrases  learnt  off 
by  rote.  We  can  only  speak  of  an  independent  action 
as  regards  the  province  of  ethics,  if  ideas  and  the  tone 
of  feeling  belonging  to  them  are  present,  allied  with 
the  idea  of  the  ego  ;  for  an  idea  has  influence  upon  actions 
only  when  it  is  grappled  to  the  complex  idea  of  the 
ego. 


Correspondence 

A  Plea  for  the  Private  School 

To  the  Editor  of  School 

Sir, — In  your  last  issue  I  noticed  a  tendency  to  depre- 
ciate the  usefulness  of  private  schools,  and  an  assump- 
tion that  all  would  not  be  well  with  English  education 
until  they  were  extinguished.  No  doubt  it  will  be  a 
simpler  matter  for  education  authorities  to  have  every- 
thing cast  in  the  same  mould,  but  is  there  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  will  lead  to  efficiency,  even  if  it 
is  practicable  ? 

The  Act  of  1902  specifically  laid  it  down  that  existing 
schools  were  to  be  utilised  as  far  as  possible  ;  and 
acting  on  this  promise  of  protection  many  private 
institutions  have  submitted  themselves  to  an  authorised 
inspection,  and  have  been  put  on  the  "  recognised  " 
list  of  schools  ;  and  yet  the  local  authorities,  so  far  from 
having  regard  to  them,  seem  bent  on  stamping  them 
out.     Why  ? 

Is  it  an  unmixed  blessing  to  have  a  stereotyped 
system  of  instruction  ?  Merely  to  state  the  question 
is  to  answer  it  :  the  "  solution  "  of  1870  has  resulted 
in  nothing  but  disappointment  and  chaos.  It  has, 
moreover,  been  infinitely  more  expensive  than  was 
anticipated.  Is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
new  system  is  more  likely  to  fulfil  its  promises  } 

Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  instruction  given  in  these 
private  institutions  is  of  an  inferior  type  ?  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  support  such  an  idea,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  British  parent  does  not  believe  it,  for 
he  pays  his  education  rate  and  sends  his  children  to  a 
private  school  into  the  bargain,  thus  paying  for  educa- 
tion twice  over.  The  fact  is,  that  a  private  establish- 
ment that  fails  to  give  efficient  teaching  is  doomed  to 
failure  and  cannot  last — here  is  a  case,  if  ever  there 
was  one,  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  You  will  find 
that  teachers  whose  existence  depends  on  the  standard 
of  the  instruction  they  provide  are  far  more  eager 
and  enthusiastic  students  of  method  than  those  whose 
salary  is  fixed  ;  and  in  practice  they  work  much  harder, 
too. 

How  many  pupils  attend  proprietary  schools  ? 
Probably  about  half  of  the  children  in  the  kingdom, 
the  proportion  being  much  higher  in  girls'  schools. 
What  is  to  become  of  these  pupils  if  their  schools  are 
shut  ?  It  is  easy  enough  to  answer.  The  much  endur- 
ing taxpayer  will  have  to  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
again,  and  build  and  staff  about  as  many  new  schools 
as  there  are  now  old  ones,  and  I  hope  he  will  Hke  it. 
And  what  about  the  dispossessed  schoolmasters  and 
mistresses  ?  Are  they  to  be  compensated  out  of  the 
rates,  or  merely  to  obtain  the  ordinary  "  relief  "  from 
the  workhouse  ? 

It  is  objected  that  these  private  schools  are  largely 
elementary  in  their  teaching.  And  why  not  ?  Take 
the  refined  child  of  either  sex,  a  girl  for  choice,  and  set 
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her  amongst  the  street  children  that  crowd  our  elemen- 
tary schools  :  is  she  likely  to  appreciate  the  company, 
or  be  any  the  better  for  it  ?  It  is  not  surprising  that 
parents,  especially  in  the  case  of  girls,  should  prefer 
to  place  their  children  under  the  influence  of  cultured 
teachers  where  their  companions  are  those  of  their  own 
social  status.  Whatever  objection  may  be  raised  to 
this  point  of  view  (and  many  are  possible)  it  exists 
and  must  be  faced. 

I  maintain,  sir,  that  this  persecution  is  not  fair.  If 
our  schools  are  such  as  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
Act,  they  ought  to  be  supported  by  public  money  just  as 
much  as  those  that  are  created  by  the  local  authorities. 
We  don't  object  to  inspection  or  supervision  :  we  court 
it  :   but  we  do  object  to  oppression. 

It  is  alleged  that  our  schools  are  "  run  for  profit." 
Are  they  ?  They  are  mostly  run  for  an  existence, 
and  a  hard  one  at  that.  One  hears  longingly  of  certain 
preparatory  establishments  which  take  fees  which 
exceed  those  of  the  pubHc  schools ;  but  they  must  be 
Jew,  and  they  are  certain  to  be  the  last  to  be  attacked. 

Where  is  this  octopus — the  local  authority — going 
to  stop  ?  It  is  time  that  the  general  public  opened 
its  eyes  to  what  is  in  front  of  it.  Immeasurably  higher 
rates,  yes ;  better  instruction,  no. 

I  am,  yours,  &c.. 

Private  School. 

Registration  of  Teachers,  Column  B. 

Sir, — You  are  no  doubt  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
sufficiently  notorious,  that  the  assistant  masters  in  the 
pubhc  schools  and  the  larger  grammar  schools  have 
shown  no  great  anxiety  to  get  their  names  entered  on 
the  Register  of  Teachers.  In  view  of  the  early  expira- 
tion of  the  "  days  of  grace,"  may  I  call  your  readers' 
attention  to  the  following  facts  ? 

In  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act, 
some  modification  has  become  necessary  in  almost 
every  scheme  governing  any  endowed  grammar  school  in 
England.  However  trivial  the  modification,  if  it  only 
adds,  say,  a  single  representative  governor,  yet  by 
custom  the  Board  of  Education  take  the  opportunity 
to  add  what  it  calls  "  clauses  of  general  form."  Among 
the  clauses  which  have  been  added  to  all  schemes  which 
I  have  seen  this  year  and  last,  is  one  which  runs  :  "  The 
headmaster  (to  be  appointed)  shall  be  a  graduate  .  .  . 
or  have  whatever  other  qualification  the  governors 
shall  judge  satisfactory,  and  shall  be  on  the  Register  of 
Teachers." 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  for  the  future  practically 
no  headmaster  will  be  appointed  to  an  endowed  or  a 
municipal  school  who  is  not  a  Registered  Teacher, 
and  therefore  all  secondary  teachers  of  standing  should 
see  that  they  get  their  names  placed  on  the  Register 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  C.  Chambres. 


Brothers  at  the  Same  School 

Dear  Sir, — Perhaps  youjcan  find  some  space  for 
airing  a  mooted  point,|viz.,  "  Should  brothers  be  sent 
together  to  the  same  school  ?  "  Numbers  of  parents 
appear  to  think  that  where  it  is  feasible  it  is  better 
to  send  their  boys  to  one  school  at  the  same  time, 
so  certain  arguments  in  disfavour  of  the  practice  call 
for  consideration.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
one  strong  plea  in  its  favour  is — economy.  Generally 
speaking,  extra  expense  is  incurred  by  doing  otherwise. 
This  being  conceded,  let  cases  be  reflected  upon  where 
the  cost  of  education  is  not  felt  to  be  a  severe  pinch. 
A  mother  will  say  :  "  Tom  shall  go  to  D —  next  term. 
You  see,  my  elder  boy  is  there  already,  and  he  will 
be  able  to  look  after  him."  Will  he  ?  Well,  perhaps  so ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  not.  If  there  be  a 
disparity  of  years  the  two  are  unlikely  to  be  in  the 
same  form  together,  and  what  does  that  mean  ?  Why, 
that  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  during  term-time 
they  will  have  little  to  do  with  one  another.  When 
they  play  games  it  will  usually  be  apart,  for  boys  get 
sorted  for  sports  according  to  their  proficiency.  How, 
then,  is  the  elder  brother  to  know  that  the  younger  is 
faring  aright  ?  The  mother  thinks  that,  if  not,  the 
latter  will  complain  to  his  brother.  Again  the  question 
is  :  Will  he  ?  and  the  answer  is  that,  as  a  rule,  he  will 
be  reluctant  to  do  so.  The  average  English  boy  is 
manly  enough  to  try  to  fight  his  own  battles.  Further- 
more, no  fairly  large  school  is  devoid  of  some  boys  of 
revengeful  temperament,  who,  if  they  conceive  a  grudge 
against  the  senior  of  two  brothers,  make  things  un- 
comfortable for  the  junior.  This  happens  repeatedly. 
Some  parents  are  wont  to  maintain  that  if  an  elder 
brother  be  getting  on  well  at  a  certain  school  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  send  the  younger  there  also,  so  that 
he  may  profit  by  the  other's  example.  Perhaps  he 
may  ;  but  oh  !  how  many  tactless  fathers  and  mothers 
have  created  discord  in  the  family  circle  by  pitting 
one  child  intellectually  against  another,  and  by  their 
parental  obtuseness  in  obstinately  assuming  that  the 
mental  capacities  of  the  two  are  precisely  equal  ! 
Physical  surroundings,  too,  often  affect  two  brothers 
differently. 

If  protection  from  tyranny  to  which  a  younger 
brother  would  be  subjected  otherwise  can  be  ensured 
by  his  having  an  elder  brother  at  school  with  him, 
this  is  a  strong  point  in  favour  of  keeping  them  together 
at  the  one  institution.  But  experienced  writers  of 
fiction  with  a  ground-work  of  fact,  such  as  the  author 
of  Eric  and  St.  Winifred's,  and  Henry  Kingsley — who,  in 
his  Strelton  chronicles  the  careers  of  the  brothers  Evans, 
and  their  contemporaries  the  two  Mordaunts — ^have 
implied  the  contrary. 

A  conscientious  parent  may  argue  thus  :  "  I  do  not 
want  my  boys  to  say  in  after-life  that  I  favoured  one 
more  than  another,  so  if  I  send  them  together  to  the 
same  school,  they  will  not  be  able  to  complain  that 
they  have  not  been  treated  alike."     But  such  reasoning 
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is  calculated  to  be  fallacious  ;  for,  although  boys  at 
any  fair-sized  school  have  a  remarkable  way  of  assimi- 
lating the  stamp  thereof,  it  does  not  follow  that  two 
brothers  by  being  sent  together  to  one  school  are  getting 
the  same  chance  in  life.  Natural  tastes  and  tempera- 
ments have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  and  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  no  one  school  is  the  best 
all-round,  but  several  have  peculiar  advantages.  Par- 
ticularly injudicious  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  the  ten,  the 
parent  who  allows  an  elder  boy  to  remain  at  a  school 
where  his  younger  brother  has  got  above  him.  This 
frequently  takes  the  spirit  out  of  the  senior  in  years 
who  is  so  positioned,  and  sometimes  inclines  the  junior 
to  overrate  his  abilities.  In  point  of  fact  it  behoves 
that  strenuous  effort  be  made  not  to  place  brothers  in 
situations  where  they  are  open  rivals.  They  will 
probably  draw  closer  together  in  after-life  if  they  have 
no  painful  recollections  of  the  kind  to  reflect  upon. 
Brotherly  affection  is  a  beautiful  thing,  but  whether 
it  is  fostered  by  school  contiguity  is  an  open  question. 
It  is  somewhat  of  a  strain,  too,  on  a  conscientious  boy, 
to  feel  that  he  is  being  regarded  by  his  parents  as  solely 
or  nearly  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  his  younger 
brother,  while  they  are  at  school  together.  It  must 
be  remembered  also  that  the  latter  is  as  likely  to  imitate 
his  faults  as  his  virtues. 

Brothers  should  be  allowed  to  develop  some  amount  of 
individual  taste,  and  not  be  "  lumped  together  "  in  every- 
thing. On  the  part  of  many  parents  this  ignoring  of  their 
children's  natural  inclinations  arises  from  sheer  laziness. 

Addison  has  related,  in  the  Spectator,  how  the  worthy 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  told  two  disputants  that  "  much 
might  be  said  on  both  sides."  So  it  is  with  this  question 
in  point.  But,  if  the  pros  and  cons  be  carefully  weighed, 
methinks  the  balance  will  turn  in  favour  of  not  sending 
brothers  together  to  the  same  school,  when  it  is  practic- 
able to  do  otherwise. 

I  am,  sir,  Yours,  &c., 

Algernon  Warren. 


Recreative  classes  are  being  strongly  advocated  by 
certain  local  education  authorities — notably  Notting- 
ham and  Bradford — as  a  cure  for  hooliganism.  One  of 
the  supporters  of  the  movement  declares  that  it  is  due 
to  the  pure  weariness  of  the  lads,  who  have  never  acquired 
the  art  of  recreation  ;  their  animal  spirits  are  vented 
in  pushing  one  another  into  the  mud  and  annoying 
every  decent  person  they  meet,  instead  of  being  given  up 
to  the  healthy  pla'  ing  of  games.  The  idea  is  sensible, 
but  there  is  a  wider  public  which  needs  encouragement 
to  play  ;  and  more  good  would  be  done  to  our  national 
pastimes,  in  our  opinion,  if  it  could  be  made  illegal  to 
take  a  penny  of  gate  money.  We  should  soon  find  more 
people  playing,  and  fewer  looking  on. 

The  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Haldane,  K.C.,  M.P.,  has 
been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee which  is  inquiring  into  the  present  and  future 
working  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  and  School  of 
Mines,  South  Kensington. 


How  the  Act  Works 

Gloucestershire 

Higher  Education.— k  proposal  made  to  the  County 
Council  to  levy  a  rate  not  exceeding  one  penny 
in  the  pound  for  the  purposes  of  higher  education 
was  not  accepted,  but  an  amendment  was  passed  to 
the  effect  that  the  Council,  whilst  ready  to  grant  facilities 
to  districts  that  expressed  their  willingness  to  be  rated 
for  the  purposes  of  higher  education,  could  not,  in  view 
of  the  increased  demand  upon  the  County  Fund,  consent 
to  levy  a  county  rate  for  those  purposes  ;  but  that  this 
resolution  should  not  debar  them  from  considering  an 
application  for  a  grant  to  be  specifically  used  for  Scholar- 
ships in  connection  with  the  Local  Science  and  Art 
Scholarship   Scheme. 

Medical  Inspection  of  Schools. — The  Education  Com- 
mittee, after  considering  the  important  matter  of  the 
medical  inspection  of  schools,  decided  that  this  work 
would  be  best  performed  by  the  County  Medical  Officer 
of  Health.  This  course  has  been  approved  by  the 
Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Council,  and  the  fees  paid 
will  be  "in  accordance  with  the  scale  already  in  force. 
Finance.— To  facilitate  the  preparation  of  estimates, 
the  various  sub-committees  were  instructed  to  present, 
at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Education  Committee 
each  year,  an  estimate  of  expenditure  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Accounts  to  the  total  amount  of  fz^^^o  gs. 
for  elementary  education,  and  /2320  17s.  6d.  for  higher 
education,  were  passed  for  payment.  Grants  received 
since  the  last  meeting  amounted  to  £1454  14s.  i\d. 

Domestic  Science.— A  proposal  that  grants  earned  by 
adult  domestic  science  classes  should  be  paid  to  the 
Gloucester  school  of  Domestic  Science  was  not  adopted, 
the  Committee  deciding  to  keep  to  their  present  practice 
of  retaining  these  grants. 

Cookery.— li  was  decided  that  in  every  elementary 
school  where  a  class  of  thirty-six  girls  of  the  right  age 
could  be  formed  the  teaching  of  cookery  should  be 
compulsory,  unless  good  reasons  could  be  shown  to 
the  contrary. 

Pupil  Teachers'  Salaries.— The  question  of  pupil 
teachers'  salaries  was  carefully  considered,  and  in  view 
of  the  existing  requirements,  and  after  consultation 
with  neighbouring  authorities,  the  Elementary  School 
Management  sub-committee  recommended  that  instead 
of  the  existing  scale,  by  which  pupil  teachers  received 
£12,  £16,  and  £20  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  years 
respectively,  the  undernoted  scale  should  be  adopted 
for  all  pupil  teachers  admitted  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion after  January  i,  1904.  The  proposal  was  not 
definitely  accepted,  however  ;  but  was  deferred  back 
for  further  consideration. 


Proposed  Scale 

Boys. 

Last  Year  .  .         £21 

Last  year  but  one         .         £18 
Last  year  but  two        .         £15 


Girls. 
/18 

F 
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Scholarships. — The  Scholarship  sub-committee  re- 
ported that  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  scholarships 
to  the  number  of  thirty,  tenable  at  secondary  schools, 
should  be  awarded  to  candidates  (who  should  not  be 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  on  August  i,  1905)  who  passed 
the  Government  Qualifying  Examination  in  April  next, 
and  who  would  not  be  old  enough  to  be  apprenticed  ; 
such  scholarships  to  be  continued  up  to  the  age  at 
which  they  can  be  apprenticed,  provided  the  necessary 
funds  can  be  found.  This  matter  was  also  referred 
back,  with  instructions  to  prepare  a  scheme  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Regulations. 

Returns  were  submitted  showing  that  the  amount 
allowed  to  scholars  and  pupil  teachers  for  travelling 
expenses  amounted  to  about  l2S>y  for  the  first  quarter, 
and  £890  for  the  year.  In  view  of  this  heavy  expense 
the  sub-committee  recommended  that  the  desirability 
of  appointing  pupil  teachers  in  out-of-the-way  places 
should  be  considered,  but  this  recommendation  was 
ultimately  withdrawn. 

Means  of  getting  Country  Pupils  to  School. — Arrange- 
ments were  made,  at  the  cost  of  8s.  per  week,  for  the 
conveyance  to  Hatherop  School  of  seven  children  re- 
sident beyond  the  distance  at  which  attendance  could 
be  compuisorily  enforced. 

Miscellaneous. — New  council  schools  are  to  be  pro- 
vided at  Mangotsfield  and  Whaddon,  near  Gloucester. 

The  committee  granted  £100  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  instruction  in  gardening  to  boys  attending 
certain  rural  schools,  and  the  secretary  and  horticultural 
instmctor  were  deputed  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  in- 
struction for  the  pupils. 

The  important  subject  of  moral  training  is  also  being 
discussed  by  the  council,  and  in  all  probability  the 
teaching  of  temperance  and  morality  in  everyday  life 
will  be  enjoined  upon  the  masters  and  mistresses  of 
their  elementary  schools.  If  ever  a  subject  deserved 
to  have  room  made  for  it  at  any  cost,  it  is  this  one. 


Reviews 

School  Histories 

In  the  study  of  History,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
as  a  school  subject  at  least,  it  seems  that  America  is 
far  ahead  of  us.  Particularly  is  this  so  in  the  matter 
of  General  Histories.  And  this  is  not  merely  the  case 
with  the  output,  but  with  the  quality  and  arrangement 
as  well.  Nearly  all  the  history  books  in  general  use, 
even  in  the  highest  forms  of  English  public  schools, 
seem  to  be  satisfied  with  giving  a  direct  connected 
narrative  of  facts,  to  be  taken  by  the  student,  presum- 
ably, on  trust  ;  with  hardly  a  reference  to  the  original 
authorities,  and  with  no  hint  to  the  young  reader 
of  the  infinite  width  and  variety  of  the  fascinating 
subject  upon  which  he  is  entering. 

The  two  books  before  us  are  on  the  contrary  stimula- 


ting in  the  extreme.  In  the  Ancient  History*  by  Van 
Ness  Myers,  there  is,  to  begin  with,  a  most  interesting 
initial  chapter,  giving  a  sketch  of  pre-historic  times  : 
this  is  followed  by  chapters  on  Egypt,  Babylon,  Assyria, 
the  Chaldean  Empire,  the  Hebrews,  the  Phoenicians, 
the  Persian  Empire  and  India  and  China.  The  school-boy 
is  thus  given  a  sense  of  historical  perspective,  itself  one 
of  the  indispensable  points  in  arousing  interest.  As 
was  pointed  out  in  a  thoughtful  article  in  the  December 
number  of  School  (The  Teachers'  Forum  :  Wanted — ^A 
New  Renaissance),  the  great  need  at  present  for  the 
English  boy  is  that  he  should  have  his  imaginative 
faculties  aroused,  that  he  should  get  the  sense  of  back- 
ground, of  antiquity,  to  lead  him  away  from  the  vulgar 
and  commonplace  of  his  own  immediate  surroundings. 
In  a  book  like  this,  with  its  wealth  of  really  up-to-date 
information  with  regard  to  Egyptian  and  Babylonian 
and  Cretan  exploration,  the  notion  of  history  as  a  living 
and  actually  growing  study  is  aroused,  and  half  the  battle 
against  juvenile  apathy  is  over.  The  author  has,  no 
doubt  wisely,  concentrated  most  of  his  attention  on 
the  early  history,  devoting,  roughly,  four  hundred  pages 
to  Ancient  History  down  to  31  B.C.,  and  only  two 
hundred  to  the  Mediaeval  part,  reaching  down  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne.  The  whole  book  is  attractively 
arranged,  maps  being  inserted  exactly  when  and  where 
they  are  needed,  and  the  illustrations  being,  in  most 
instances,  taken  from  existing  monuments  and  works  of 
art  ;  these  are  of  varying  merit,  but  those  in  the  Greek 
Section  are  particularly  well  reproduced. 

But  perhaps  the  most  educative  feature  of  all  is  the 
inclusion  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  of  a  small  biblio- 
graphy, comprising  (a)  Selections  from  the  sources  for 
the  period ;  (b)  Modern  (secondary)  authorities  ;  and 
(c)  Suggested  topics  for  specialised  study.  Doubtless 
this  addition  to  the  history  was  a  work  of  much  labour 
(one  notices  the  number  of  students  mentioned  in  the 
Preface  as  having  assisted  in  this  portion  of  the  work) ; 
and  this  fact  only  serves  to  show  that  in  America  at  the 
present  time  it  is  thought  worth  while  to  spend  consider- 
able trouble,  and  to  utilise  the  study  of  several  persons 
in  the  endeavour  to  produce  a  full  and  stimulating  work 
for  schools.  Nothing  on  so  considerable  a  scale  has  been 
as  yet  produced  for  use  in  English  schools  ;  indeed,  the 
subject  of  General  History  is,  as  a  rule,  crowded  out, 
and  it  is  hard  to  see  where  such  books  as  these  that  we 
are  citing  will  find  a  sale,  unless,  as  is  to  be  devoutly 
hoped,  some  Sixth  Form  boy,  wiser  than  the  average, 
buys  it  to  read  on  his  own  account  ?  But  school-boys  are 
not  intellectually  enterprising.  Few  are  to  be  found 
who  would,  like  Coleridge  when  a  boy  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  quote  Plotinus  and  lamblichus.  The  majority 
read  what  they  are  obliged  to  read  ;  it  is  therefore  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  the  taste  for  a  general  knowledge 
of  history  will  be  started  until  they  are  at  the  University. 

In  the  second  of  these  books,  Readings  in  European 

*  Ancient  History,  by  Philip  Van  Ness  Meyers,  xiii  +  639  pp. 
Maps  and  Plates.     (Ginn  cS:  Company.     7s.  6rf.) 
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Hislory*  one  sees  the  same  attempt  to  evoke  the  critical 
and  questioning  spirit.  The  book  itself  is  less  elementary 
and  perhaps  more  suitable  (or  University  than  for  school 
use.  But  there  is  an  excellent  chapter  to  start  with, 
a  chapter  such  as  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in 
any  similar  English  book,  which  clearly  explains  the 
historical  point  of  view,  and  introduces  the  student  to 
primary  and  secondary  sources,  giving  a  sketch  of  the 
amenities  of  modern  historical  investigation  owing  to  the 
greater  facilities  now  existing  for  specialised  scientific 
research.  All  this,  it  may  be  safely  said,  is  a  closed 
book  to  the  average  public  school-boy  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  an  English 
historian  will  some  day  give  us  an  adequate  school 
history,  which  shall  contain  on  the  one  hand  some  such 
explanation  of  the  modern  meaning  of  the  study,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  a  small  bibliography  at  the  end  of 
each  period,  so  as  to  give  a  hint  to  the  English  student 
that  the  subject  upon  which  he  is  entering  is  one  of 
infinite  and  fascinating  ramifications  ? 

A.J   S. 

Minor  Notices 

Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning.  Book  I.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Albert  S.  Cook. 
Ivii    +   145  pp.     (Ginn  &  Company.     35.  6d.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  Bacon,  being,  as  the  author  of  this 
valuable  little  book  calls  him  in  his  Preface,  so  "  seminal  " 
in  his  utterances,  has  not  been  edited  more  frequently  for 
the  higher  forms  of  schools.  In  many  respects  the  Advance- 
ment lends  itself  to  study  as  a  school  subject  better  than 
the  Essays  ;  it  deals  with  one  subject,  and  that  a  subject 
most  germane  to  education,  while  the  Essays  range  over  such 
a  wide  field  of  experience  as  to  be  more  fitted  for  a  man's 
maturer   reading. 

The  features  of  Mr.  Cook's  edition  are  ( i )  the  translation 
of  all  Bacon's  Latin  quotations  ;  whereby  the  text  is 
rendered  clearer  to  the  unlearned  ;  (2)  the  furnishing 
of  full  quotations  in  English  in  place  of  the  mere  citations 
in  Wright's  edition  ;  (3)  the  addition  of  short  notes,  very 
laconic  and  to  the  point ;  and  (4)  a  most  useful  Introduc- 
tion, consisting  of  Extracts  from  many  not  always  very 
accessible  "  appreciations  "  of  Bacon. 

Altogether  the  book  is  likely  to  be  a  valuable  one  for 
the  highest  forms  of  schools. 

A   Dictionary  of  Quotations  in  Prose.     Compiled  by  Anna 
L.   Ward,     v    -t-   701   pp.     Topical    Index,    Index    to 
Authors,    and    Index   to    Quotations.     (Dean    &    Son, 
Ltd.     2s.   6d.   nett.) 
This  is  one  of  the   "  books  which  are  no  books  "   (to 
quote  Charles  Lamb's   phrase  which  appears  as  No.    544 
in   this   work).     It   may   be,   nevertheless,   a   useful   com- 
pilation for  certain  classes  of  people.     On  the  title-page 
are  the  following  words  from  Emerson  : 

"  A  great  man  quotes  bravely,  and  wiU  not  draw  on 
his  invention,  when  his  memory  serves  him  with  a  word 
as  good." 

Just  so  :     "  his  memory."     But  that  is  the  point :    the 

*  Readings  in  European  Hislory.  Vol.  I.  By  James  Harvey 
Robinson,     xxxi  +  551.     (Ginn  &  Company.     7s.) 


only  quotation  which  is  really  admirable  is  that  which 
comes  spontaneously  to  the  memory,  not  the  laboured 
remark  which  has  to  be  dug  out  of  a  dictionary.  And 
so  one's  sympathies  hardly  go  out  to  a  word  of  this  kind, 
although  one  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  extraordinary 
industry  which  has  collected  these  six  thousand  odd 
remarks,  and  transcribed  them  with  such  fideUty — (for 
we  have  not  come  across  any  misquotations). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  next  to  Shakespeare,  the 
most  quotable  authors,  according  to  Miss  Ward,  are  H. 
Ward  Beecher  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Selections  from  Froissart's  Chronicles.  Edited  by  N.  L. 
Frazer,  B.A.  xiii  +  198  pp.  (Horace  Marshall  & 
Son.) 

This  is  a  breezy  httle  book,  another  of  the  many  attempts 
that  are  now  being  made  to  vivify  Enghsh  History  for  the 
schoolroom.  It  should  certainly  serve  the  author's  purpose, 
which  is,  as  he  says,  "  to  please  and  interest,  not  to  worry 
and  perplex  "  his  young  readers  :  to  this  end  he  has  (wisely, 
we  think)  not  scrupled  to  compress  his  author  considerably, 
and  to  modify  and  modernise  archaisms,  while  yet  retaining, 
as  a  rule,  the  antique  flavour  of  Lord  Berners'  translation. 

There  can  be  no  two  opinions,  of  course,  about  the 
stimulating  value  of  such  history,  written  by  an  eye-witness, 
who  thoroughly  enjoys  what  he  sees  and  hears  :  Froissart 
is  the  very  type  of  the  writer  who  should  be  put  before  the 
young  reader,  in  preference  to  a  dry  abbreviation  of  musty 
chronicles.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  in  the  multitude 
of  school  subjects,  and  the  pressure  of  necessary  text-books, 
few  schoolmasters  would  feel  justified  in  adding  such 
volumes  as  these  to  an  already  large  Ust  which  their  classes 
must  have  Probably  such  sidehghts  on  history  will  be 
rather  bought  by  parents  for  their  children's  home-reading  ; 
or  included  in  the  class  Ubrary  of  the  middle  forms  of 
schools. 

Grammar  School  Algebra.  By  D.  E.  Smith.  (London  : 
Ginn.  25.  6d.) 
This  book,  although  intended  for  pupils  in  American 
schools,  can  be  unreservedly  recommended  to  the  notice 
of  every  one  interested  in  the  teaching  of  elementary 
algebra.  Masters  in  preparatory  schools  would  do  well 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  methods  employed. 
We  feel  sure  that  if  beginners  were  taught  on  the  plan  of 
this  book  we  should  soon  cease  to  hear  of  the  boy  who 
"  cannot  do  problems."  In  the  early  sections  the  pupil  is 
gradually  made  familiar  with  the  use  of  symbols  and 
formulae,  and  then  follows  the  solution  of  simple  equations 
and  problems  depending  on  them.  All  this  is  very  good,  a 
great  part  of  the  teaching  being  done  by  means  of  carefully 
graduated  oral  exercises.  By  beginning  in  this  way  and 
postponing  the  first  four  simple  rules  to  a  later  stage,  the 
author  is  doing  the  right  thing  educationally  for  his  pupils, 
especially  at  an  age  when  five  minutes'  real  thought  is 
worth  hours  of  mechanical  drill.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  book  contains  only  a  bare  mention  of  graphical 
methods,  and,  although  we  think  that  there  are  dangers  of 
"  graphs  "  being  overdone,  a  book  on  elementary  algebra 
cannot  be  considered  complete  without  adequate  reference 
to  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  solution  of  simultaneous 
equations  of  the  first  degree  in  x  and  y  should  in  any  case 
be  illustrated  by  their  use.  Problems  introducing  "  dollars" 
and  "  Milwaukees  "  may  seem  strange  to  the  British  boy, 
but  the  book  is  a  good  one,  notwithstanding. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
February  27,  1905, 

A  MOVEMENT,  of  which  all  scholars  will  approve, 
has  been  set  on  foot  to  provide  for  advanced  historical 
teaching.  The  meeting  which  discussed  the  question 
was  a  representative  one,  and  much  that  was  valuable 
in  the  way  of  criticising  our  backwardness  in  this 
respect  was  forthcoming.  It  is  getting  rather 
wearisome  to  hear  how  much  our  steady-going  old 
country  is  behind  other  nations  in  prosecuting  and 
fostering  the  more  technical  branches  of  learning  ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  sad  to  reflect  that  a  land 
which  abounds  in  all  manner  of  priceless  historical 
records  should  allow  them  to  rest  in  such  dim 
obscurity.  Students  there  are,  undoubtedly  ;  but 
what  is  wanted  is  to  direct  and  supervise  their 
studies,  and  to  introduce  something  like  a  system 
into  what  has  hitherto  been  little  more  than  groping 
in  the  dark.  Post-graduate  research  has  been  sug- 
gested as  the  means  whereby  an  impulse  may  be  given 
to  the  development  of  this  idea ;   the  lecturerships 


which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  wiU  not  cost  much, 
while  they  will  give  a  real  stimulus  to  historical 
teaching,  and  may  lift  our  laggard  school  of  history 
to  the  same  level  as  it  has  reached  in  the  case  of 
some  of  our  more  studious  rivals. 

Is  the  schoolboy  of  the  present  generation  so 
decadent  as  some  of  our  critics  assert  ?  We  do  not 
believe  it.  Most  of  the  jeremiads  that  have  been 
uttered  lately  have  come  from  those  who  have  no 
diiect  contact  with  the  scholar,  and  the  refutation 
of  these  gloomy  denunciations  by  the  best  of  our 
headmasters  will  give  us  some  comfort.  First 
it  is  the  system  of  national  education  that  is 
wrong ;  then  comes  the  turn  of  the  methods 
employed  ;  and  now  it  is  the  turn  of  the  pupil  to 
come  under  the  lash  of  the  pessimist.  There  is  no 
need  to  mention  the  teacher — he  has  had  more 
kicks  than  halfpence  for  long  enough.  The  fact  is 
that  in  the  "  multitude  of  counsellors  "  there  is  no 
more  wisdom  than  is  to  be  expected  from  "  too 
many  cooks."  Our  education  has  been  so  long  the 
Aunt  Sally  of  theorists  that  if  too  much  attention 
is  paid  to  the  obiter  dicta  of  eveiy  reformer  we  shall 
soon  be  reduced  to  the  conviction  that  the  whole 
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fabric  is  rotten.  But  we  venture  to  say  that  this 
is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  Destructive 
criticism  is  notoriously  easy  :  and  if  once  the 
idea  gets  abroad  that  drastic  reform  is  urgently 
needed  to  save  us  from  ruin  we  are  made  the  victims 
of  all  enthusiasts  who  have  axes  to  giind  of  their 
own — and  their  name  is  legion.  If  we  review  the 
situation  calmly  we  must  admit  that  we  have  tried 
a  system  of  elementary  education  which  has  failed, 
because  of  its  rigorous  insistence  on  a  stereotyped 
form  of  instruction  ;  but  secondary  education 
has  never  been,  and  cannot  be,  systematised,  until 
the  present  University  system  is  put  upon  some 
logical  basis.  But  it  is  too  hard  to  put  the  blame 
on  the  pupils.  The  wonder  is  that  they  succeed 
in  spite  of  the  experiments  that  are  made  in  training 
them  ;  if  we  could  rid  ourselves  of  our  absurd 
system  of  multiplied  examinations  and  pay  our 
teachers  properly,  so  as  to  get  the  best  men,  things 
would  be  very  different. 

The  appointment  of  a  chief  lady  inspector  under 
the  Board  of  Education  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ;  the  only  wonder  is  that  it  has  not  been  made 
before.  How  men  can  be  expected  to  deal  with 
the  proper  rearing  and  care  of  young  children, 
female  as  well  as  male,  is  a  mystery.  Miss  Lawrence 
has  had  valuable  experience  in  educational  matters, 
and  we  shall  watch  with  interest  the  effect  of  this 
welcome  change  of  administration.  Too  little  use 
has  been  made  hitherto,  in  local  committees,  of 
ladies  who  are  willing  to  co-operate  in  this  kind  of 
work  :  and  it  is  not  too  much,  perhaps,  to  hope  that 
the  example  set  at  headquarters  may  be  followed  in 
the  outlying  districts. 

A  MOMENTOUS  proposal  in  connection  with  the 
training  of  teachers  is  reported  from  Scotland, 
which  it  may  be  well  for  us  on  this  side  of  the  Border 
to  copy.  Why  the  two  countries  should  have 
different  types  of  educational  machinery  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration in  the  methods  pursued  by  our  neigh- 
bours, quite  apart  from  this  recent  innovation. 
To  put  it  shortly,  the  denominational  system  of 
training  teachers  in  Scotland  is  to  be  superseded  by 
a  management  controlled  by  the  State  ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  various  religious  bodies  have  consented 
to  delegate  their  responsibilities  to  a  central  com- 
mittee which  will  work  out  the  problem  unfettered. 
The   advantages   are   obvious  :    uniformity   in   the 


extent  and  quality  of  the  instruction  will  be  en- 
sured, and  a  local  authority  will  be  released  from 
the  fear,  which  too  often  presses  upon  them,  of 
having  to  pay  for  the  training  of  teachers  who  may 
leave  the  district  and  transfer  their  allegiance  else- 
where. Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  principle 
here  introduced  may  eventually  be  adopted  by 
England  ? 

The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
taken  the  first  step  towards  simplifying  the  chaos 
of  examinations.  A  paper  has  been  issued  which 
provides  for  the  award  of  School  Certificates  of  two 
kinds  (Senior  and  Junior),  and  at  the  same  time 
for  the  qualifying  test  of  Army  candidates.  With 
regard  to  the  School  Certificates  it  is  still  necessary 
to  pass  the  Senior  or  Junior  Local  Examinations, 
but  a  further  condition  is  attached  of  residence, 
for  three  or  two  years  as  the  case  may  be,  in  an 
"  approved "  school.  Still  one  more  degree  of 
differentiation  !  Every  "  recognised  "  school  is  ipso 
facto  "  approved  "  ;  but  other  establishments  may 
win  the  new  title  by  submitting  themselves  to  a 
proper  inspection.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  more 
laudatory  adjective  should  be  applied  to  the 
school  with  the  lesser  qualification,  but  such 
anomalies  will  always  exist.  In  the  case  of  the 
Army  Leaving  Certificates  the  candidate  must  be 
at  least  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  have  passed 
the  Senior  Local  Examination  in  certain  specified 
subjects  ;  he  must  also  be  able  to  produce  a  voucher 
from  his  school  to  show  that  he  has  a  three  years' 
record  of  good  conduct,  and  has  had  instruction 
in  practical  work  in  the  subjects  which  demand 
it.  All  this  simplification  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  schools  ;  and  every  effort  to  find  boys  of  a  good 
general  education  in  place  of  those  fed  with  spoon- 
meat  will  be  warmly  welcomed.  The  latter  certifi- 
cate may  be  used  as  a  means  of  admission  to 
the  University,  giving  exemption  from  Responsions 
and  Little  Go ;  and  one  gratifying  feature  is 
that  every  candidate  who  obtains  it  will  have  to 
show  proficiency  in  the  English  Language  and 
Natural  Science,  a  limitation  which  will  certainly 
encourage  these  studies  in  our  public  schools. 

A  HEALTHY  desirc  is  manifesting  itself  amongst 
our  practical  men  in  the  educational  world  to  bring 
up  children  to  some  of  the  responsibilities  of  life, 
quite  apart  from  mere  knowledge  of  useful  facts. 
In  one  district  we  read  that  a  course  of  temperance 
teaching  was  proposed ;  but  the  Board  of  Education 
is  rather  inclined  to  regard  it  with  suspicion,  as  tending 
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to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  ministers  of  religion. 
We  should  have  thought  that  the  more  who  were 
occupied  in  this  laudable  work  the  better  ;  but  it  is 
unfortunately  true  that  some  people  cannot  help 
proselytising  in  all  they  do  or  attempt,  so  it  is  as  well 
to  have  the  ground  properly  marked  out  beforehand. 
But  just  let  us  try  to  imagine  a  world  in  which  the 
children  of  the  slums  had  been  brought  up  to  regard 
drunkenness  and  immorality  as  being  what  they  are 
— the  curse  of  our  great  towns  ;  and  betting,  if 
anything,  as  being  almost  equally  bad  for  demoral- 
ising and  ruining  a  poor  man's  home  :  what  a  gain 
to  our  national  strength  there  would  be  !  It  may 
be  true  to  call  such  an  idea  Utopian  and  visionary ; 
but  this  is  not  a  just  criticism  on  the  efforts  that  many 
devoted  people  are  making  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  children  of  the  poor.  Brought  up  as  they  are 
in  homes  where  squalor  and  degradation  are  ever- 
existent,  how  are  they  likely  to  know  any  better 
unless  they  are  taught  ?  Imitative  before  every- 
thing, they  cannot  change  their  nature  without 
instruction  in  the  better  ways  ;  and  we  hope 
that  in  time  every  educationist  will  insist  on 
such  a  course  of  instruction  for  all  pupils  in  his 
district. 

Rural  education  always  presents  a  difficult  pro- 
blem to  solve,  not  only  owing  to  the  trouble  entailed 
in  the  drawing  up  of  a  programme,  but  also  to  the  im- 
pediments caused  by  sparsity  of  population.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  some  of  our  colonies  ;  and  an  in- 
teresting experiment  in  "  consolidation,"  as  reported 
by  the  Times,  is  being  tried  in  Canada  under  the 
guidance  of  Sir  WilHam  Macdonald,  of  MacGill  Uni- 
versity fame.  Instead  of  maintaining  several  small 
schools,  dotted  about  amongst  a  straggling  popula- 
tion, a  central  building  has  been  erected,  and  a  large 
staff  of  teachers  employed,  to  serve  the  whole  area  : 
the  children  are  conveyed  to  and  from  school  in 
covered  vans.  A  remarkable  increase  in  attend- 
ance has  resulted  from  the  concentration.  No 
doubt  something  must  be  put  down  to  novelty, 
especially  as  we  read  o  pupils  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years  of  age  joining  the  classes  ;  but  there  is  no 
possible  doubt  about  the  gain  in  efficiency,  since 
salaries  can  be  paid  large  enough  to  secure  properly 
qualified  masters  and  mistresses,  and  the  wasteful- 
ness of  too  small  classes  is  likewise  avoided.  This 
part  of  the  scheme,  we  are  glad  to  notice,  has  already 
been  copied  by  one  or  two  of  our  most  enterprising 
English  counties.  Next,  as  to  the  curriculum. 
The   main   object   is   to   prepare   the   children   for 


country  life  :  nature-study,  manual  training,  and 
school  gardening  are  made  the  central  subjects, 
and  everything  else  is  connected  with  them  as  far 
as  possible.  Garden  plots  are  provided  for  the 
practical  training  of  the  pupils,  and  an  additional 
incentive  is  given  to  the  juvenile  agriculturists  by 
letting  them  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  vege- 
tables which  they  produce.  So  far,  so  good  ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  make  country  and  town  education 
entirely  distinct,  and  the  promoters  are  beginning  to 
recognise  that  the  pupil's  sympathies  and  imagination 
need  training  as  well  as  the  hands  and  eyes.  Litera- 
ture and  the  study  of  human  nature  must  be  included 
and  they  do  not  easily  harmonise  with  the  subjects 
mentioned  above  ;  so  this  part  of  the  puzzle  still 
awaits  adjustment.  Again,  the  experiment  is  ex- 
pensive ;  but  what  of  that,  if  the  result  is  anything 
commensurate  with  the  intention  of  the  promoter  ? 
Last  of  all,  the  teachers  who  are  to  work  on  an 
experiment  of  this  sort  must  undergo  a  careful 
training,  since  nothing  short  of  a  genius  could  do 
the  work  without  special  preparation.  Such  is  the 
outline  of  an  interesting  effort  to  keep  the  rural 
people  on  the  land. 

Much  discussion  centres  round  the  suggested 
reform  of  the  Oxford  summer  term  ;  and  strange  to 
say,  the  pivot  on  which  everything  seems  to  turn 
is  not  so  much  the  appropriateness  of  the  dates  of 
examinations,  as  the  proper  position  of  the  Eights 
week  !  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  most  of 
the  criticism  of  the  scheme  from  this  point  of  view 
is  not  from  the  University,  who  seem  to  have  decided 
that  a  change  is  desirable,  but  from  the  tradespeople 
of  Oxford,  who  object  to  the  influx  of  visitors  to 
the  city  being  checked  in  any  way.  Oxford  presents 
many  distractions  in  the  summer,  and  often  it  is 
only  the  sword  of  Damocles,  in  the  shape  of 
an  approaching  examination,  which  induces  the 
pleasure-loving  undergraduate  to  work  ;  so  that  it 
is  not  surprising  that  a  strong  opinion  is  expressed 
that  Pass  Moderations  should  not  come  before  the 
end  of  term,  as  the  emancipated  examinee  might 
make  his  college  uninhabitable  if  relieved  too  soon 
of  the  restraining  influence  of  impending  "  schools." 
We  think  there  is  reason  to  assume  that  in  the 
future  the  degree  examinations  are  likely  to  be  earlier 
than  in  the  past,  and  that  the  Eights  week  and 
Commemoration  will  both  take  place  at  the  end  of 
term.  This  is  obviously  the  most  sensible  arrange- 
ment from  the  point  of  view  of  work,  and  the  real 
interests  of  Oxford  will  benefit  by  the  change. 
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The  Assistant  Master. 
Has  he  a  Future  ? — II. 

By  "  Once  One  of  Them." 

The  recent  discussions  in  the  Press  upon  the  pro- 
posed London  County  Council  scholarship  scheme 
has  brought  into  sharp  relief  two  conflicting  theories 
as  regards  the  elementary  branch  of  what  one  must, 
until  the  end  of  these  articles  at  any  rate,  call  the 
"  Teaching  Profession."  The  County  Council,  like 
many  other  local  authorities,  finds  itself  face  to  face 
with  a  dearth  of  teachers.  It  considers  that  the 
way  to  meet  this  is  to  produce  more  teachers. 
Consequently,  it  establishes  a  scholarship  system 
which  is  in  essence  a  gigantic  system  of  bribery 
to  induce  young  persons  of  talent  (chiefly  girls,  be 
it  noted)  to  embrace  teaching  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood rather  than  to  take  up  any  other  trade,  employ- 
ment, or  industry.  The  National  Union  of  Teachers 
says  this  is  all  wrong.  It  points  to  the  leakage  in 
the  ranks  of  existing  teachers  (some  6  per  cent,  per 
annum),  and  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  stop  this  by  making  the 
present  race  of  teachers  content  with  their  lot. 
The  scholarship  scheme,  it  contends,  is  simply  a 
pouring  of  water  into  a  sieve. 

Let  us  examine  first  of  all  the  cause  of  this 
dearth  ;  and  secondly,  the  cause  of  the  leakage  in  so 
far  as  this  illustrates  a  similar  state  of  affairs  in  the 
secondary  sphere. 

The  dearth  is  largely  the  result  of  organisation  ; 
the  leakage,  of  inevitable  economic  causes. 

The  elementary  schoolmaster  evolved  himself  by 
the  sheer  power  of  organisation  from  something 
quite  different  in  its  beginning,  but  rather  akin  to  the 
type  of  pedagogue  existing  in  the  aspirations  of  the 
old-fashioned  private  secondary  schoolmaster.  When 
one  reads  the  allocutions  and  homilies  of  the  Vice- 
presidents  of  the  Council  and  of  their  permanent 
secretaries  in  the  early  days  of  the  Act  of  1870  (they 
call  such  documents  "  Preparatory  Memoranda " 
now),  designed  to  teach  the  elementary  teacher  of 
those  days  his  proper  position  in  life  and  his  duty 
to  his  neighbour,  one  will  see  that  he  was  supposed 
to  be  a  very  humble  person  indeed,  and  of  not 
too  extensive  learning,  whose  chief  function  was 
to  be  the  right-hand  man  of  the  parson  of  the 
parish.  But  well-meaning  peisons  thouglit  to  im- 
prove the  work  of  the  elementary  teacher  by  giving 
him  a  little  more  education  and  ultimately  a  great 


deal  of  training.  By  so  doing,  they  established  a 
class  of  persons  aU  with  similar  experience,  of  a 
similar  stamp,  and  with  similar  aspirations,  conse- 
quently an  organisable  body.  This  body,  and  no  one 
should  blame  them  for  it,  not  only  organised,  but 
organised  well.  The  result  is  that  now  the  ele- 
mentary teacher  is  a  man  of  high  educational 
attainments  (these  attainments  becoming  higher 
every  day),  seeking  for  his  class  still  higher  educa- 
tional facilities  not  unconnected  with  the  Universities 
themselves  (though  Whitehall  and  Sir  William 
Anson  throw  cold  water  on  such  aspirations) ;  and 
with  his  profession  so  organised  that  the  local 
authorities  must  pay  what  is  considered,  at  any 
rate  by  the  junior  and  younger  teachers,  to  be  a 
satisfactory  salary,  or  go  without  teachers  altogether. 
The  inevitable  result  of  such  organisation  is  that 
the  public  authorities,  whose  business  it  is  to  raise 
and  spend  public  money,  have  their  hands  forced  to 
redress  some  of  the  grievances  of  the  past,  and  to  see 
that  at  any  rate  a  living  wage  is  provided  at  starting 
as  a  bait  for  every  aspirant  who  enters  the  profession. 

The  principal  means  employed  to  produce  this 
result  liave  been  to  increase  as  far  as  possible  the 
demand  for  teachers  by  means  of  more  schools, 
smaller  classes,  and  greater  sub-division  of  subjects  ; 
and  to  limit  the  supply  by  making,  tlirough  schemes 
of  registration  and  of  training,  an  entrance  into  the 
profession  more  difftcult.  The  result  is,  as  regards  the 
elementary  branch,  that  there  is  no  local  authority 
in  the  kingdom,  let  it  offer  what  scale  of  salaries  it 
likes,  which  is  able  entirely  and  at  once  to  staff  all 
its  schools  up  to  a  decent  standard. 

Compare  this  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  secondary 
education.  The  secondary  teaching  profession  has 
deliberately  evolved  itself  from  nothing,  and  has  no 
past.  The  schoolmasters,  few  and  far  between,  of  the 
great  public  schools  and  of  their  humbler  imitators 
the  old  grammar  schools,  all  took  up  the  profession  as 
a  more  or  less  temporary  measure,  until  they  could 
get  something  better  to  do ;  without  any  idea  of 
training,  and  with  the  intention  of  seeking  pro- 
motion in  what  was  then  considered  a  cognate,  if 
not  an  identical  sphere,  the  profession  of  a  minister 
of  religion.  Secondary  education  in  the  modern 
sense,  involving  as  it  does  thousands  of  second- 
grade  schools  with  thousands  of  teachers,  with  a 
different  origin  and  different  aspirations,  is  a  new 
factor  which  does  not  appear  in  the  plain  and 
simple  annals  of  the  higher  education  of  the  past. 
The  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  second- 
grade  secondary  schools,  due  partly  to  the  opera- 
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tions  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  partly  to 
the  activities  of  the  county  councils  under  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act,  has  now,  however, 
brought  into  the  secondary  branch  of  the  teaching 
profession  something  of  a  force  similar  to  that 
which  has  given  elementary  teachers  their  power. 
Perhaps  a  still  more  potent  instrument  at  work 
in  driving  the  second-grade  secondary  headmasters 
and  ultimately  the  headmistresses  and  assistants  of 
both  sexes  to  organise  was  the  fear  of  the  late  school 
boards,  whose  powerful  local  machinery  it  was 
assumed  was  being  directed  to  capture  the  organisa- 
tion of  secondary  education,  to  denude  the  secondary 
schools  proper  of  their  scholars,  and  to  establish 
instead  the  higher  grade  schools,  which  would  be 
staffed  with  ex-elementary  teachers.  Consequently, 
the  reaction  from  the  elementary  organisation  pro- 
duced at  any  rate  in  the  earlier  days  the  beginnings 
of  the  secondary  teaching  organisation.  Of  course, 
except  behind  the  scenes  of  the  Registration  Council, 
with  its  mystic  columns  of  qualifications,  one  does 
not  now  speak  of  such  things  in  pubhc.  It  is  assumed, 
and  to  a  large  extent  assumed  rightly,  that  there  is 
in  course  of  formation  now  a  single  homogeneous 
teaching  profession,  with  every  member  trained, 
every  member  a  teacher,  a  whole  teacher,  and  nothing 
but  a  teacher,  and  with  the  whole  body  determined 
that  this  great  new  professional  trades  union  shall 
exercise  a  commanding  influence  not  only  in  the 
class-rooms  but  in  the  councUs  of  the  country.  The 
greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  associations  for  the 
considerable  success  already  attained  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  the  secondary  branch,  therefore,  the  same 
dearth  of  teachers  is  being  brought  about.  A 
first-class  science  teacher  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  any  of  the  smaller  and  poorer  schools  to  secure. 
Whereas  only  ten  years  ago  a  headmaster  of  a 
coimtry  grammar  school  offeruig  £120  a  year  might 
sit  all  day  in  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Nathaniel,  Daniel 
and  Co.  and  see  pass  before  him  a  constant  stream 
of  University  men  with  good  degrees  anxious  to 
accept  any  terms  which  he  might  offer,  now  the 
position  is  reversed,  and  headmasters  only  able  to 
offer  the  same  salary  have  to  be  content  with  the 
services  of  a  gentleman  who  advertises  himself 
as  having  a  University  training  represented  by  the 
London  matriculation,  and  the  athletic  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  a  village  third  eleven. 

But  a  recent  writer  in  the  magazines  has  noted 
another  cause  of  this  dearth  of  secondary  teachers, 
namely,  that  University  men  are  more  and  more 
seeking  either  other  professions  or  are  going  into 


business.  Whereas  in  the  seventies  and  eighties 
of  last  century  the  man  with  a  University  degree 
went  into  a  learned  profession,  or  more  often  into 
teaching  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  now  condescends 
to  the  oifice  or  even  the  shop.  Accountants'  and 
architects'  assistants  are  often  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge men,  while  degrees  are  not  unknown  in  the 
offices  of  Cook  and  Spiers  and  Pond.  But  the 
developments  of  science  teaching  at  the  Universities 
and  the  campaign  for  making  such  teaching  practical 
rather  than  academic  conducted  by  such  men  as 
Sir  Henry  Roscoe  and  Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong 
have  borne  their  natural  fruit.  Capable  researchers 
are  turned  out  of  all  our  Universities  daily  and  go 
into  dyeing,  tanning,  brewing,  or  electric  lighting. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  another  Perkin  made  now 
another  aniline  dye  discovery,  the  industry  would 
noi  pass  over  toGermany,  and  it  would  be  University 
men  who  would  prevent  it  doing  so.  But  stiU 
further  must  this  tendency  go.  There  is  a  new  pro- 
fession opening  for  University  men  in  the  offices  of 
the  education  committees.  Whether  it  be  in  the 
four-clerk  office  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  or  in  the  eighty- 
seven-clerk  establishment  of  Kent,  there  is  ample 
scope  for  the  scholar  who  is  also  a  gentleman,  and 
the  local  authorities  know  it  and  appoint  accordingly. 
A  man  with  a  good  degree  and  a  good  manner  has 
more  chance  of  appointment  and  promotion  whether 
it  be  as  staffing  clerk,  accountant  or  attendance 
officer,  than  the  unpresentable  man  of  much  riper 
experience.  And  rightly  so,  for  the  secret  of  ruling 
without  friction  is  for  the  officials  to  be  able  to 
"  get  on  with  the  managers."  Thus  in  secondary 
education  even  now,  when  its  organisation  is  only 
starting,  and  when  the  training  of  its  teachers  is  but 
in  the  air,  there  is  rapidly  being  established  a  state 
of  affairs  similar  to  that  which  the  London  County 
CouncU  is  trying  to  remedy  in  elementary  schools 
by  means  of  its  scholarship  system. 

What  will  this  come  to  when  the  theories  of  the 
day  are  brought  into  full  practice  and  every  teacher 
of  every  grade,  after  having  passed  through  a  career 
at  a  secondary  school  and  a  University,  and  having 
also  dedicated  one  or  more  of  the  best  years  of  his 
working  life  to  going  through  a  severe  course  of 
professional  training,  offers  himself  to  the  public 
authorities  as  a  pure  teaching  specialist,  demanding 
a  sufficient  salary  for  such  work  as  a  state  servant 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  returning  himself  to  all 
overtures  and  inquiries  as  a  person  fitted  for  this 
position  and  this  position  only  ? 

{To  he  continued,) 
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The  Association  of  Teachers 
in  the  Secondary  Schools  of 
Scotland 


Presidential  Address 


By  J.  B.  Clark 


The  year  during  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  hold 
office  as  your  President  has  been  an  eventful  year  in 
matters  educational.  It  has  witnessed  among  other 
things  a  Scotch  Education  Bill  of  large  and  statesman- 
like purpose,  introduced  into  Parliament  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland,  and  received  with  an  almost  universal 
chorus  of  approval  on  both  sides  of  the  House  ;  and  it 
has  seen  that  same  Bill,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Graham  Murray's 
most  anxious  endeavours,  ultimately  stifled  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  pressure  of  other  parliamentary  business. 
It  will  serve  us  but  little  to  attempt  to  fasten  re- 
sponsibility for  the  loss  of  the  Education  Bill  on  either 
political  party.  Rather  let  every  Scotsman  lay  to 
heart  the  obvious  lesson,  that  only  when  our  over- 
worked legislators  have  been  relieved  by  a  large  measure 
of  local  government  will  it  be  possible  to  secure  for 
Scottish  affairs  their  due  share  of  attention  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament. 

The  very  general  regret  expressed  when  the  Bill  was 
abandoned  gave  indication  of  the  value  which  Scotland 
had  set  on  Mr.  Graham  Murray's  proposals  for  the 
correlation  of  the  various  elements  of  our  educational 
system.  Had  the  Bill  passed,  it  would  have  effected 
an  immense  amount  of  good,  more  especially  throughout 
rural  Scotland.  As  things  are,  however,  we  must  be 
content  to  hope  that  the  new  Bill  which  is  to  be  intro- 
duced this  Session  under  the  able  guidance  of  Mr.  Scott 
Dickson  may  have  a  more  prosperous  parliamentary 
voyage. 

Another  event,  of  a  somewhat  more  personal  kind, 
naturally  comes  to  mind  in  thinking  of  the  educational 
developments  of  the  past  year.  The  retirement  of  Sir 
Henry  Craik  from  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Scotch 
Education  Department  marks  an  epoch  in  the  educa- 
tional history  of  the  country. 

Twenty  years,  or  thereby,  of  such  strenuous  and  en- 
lightened public  service  as  that  which  Sir  Henry  has 
rendered  to  Scotland  could  not  find  Scotchmcnungrateful. 
In  these  twenty  years  he  has  shaped  anew  our  elementary 
education,  and  breathed  into  it  a  fresh  spirit  of  freedom, 
making  it  perhaps  the  most  liberally  conceived  and 
efficient  system  in  the  world.  In  dealing  with  our 
higher  education  he  has  been  at  least  equally  successful. 
Here  the  difficulties,  owing  to  the  lack  of  pubhc  interest 
and  the  want  of  legislation,  have  been  very  great,  but 
despite  them,  splendid  progress  has  been  made.  It  is 
no  mean  triumph  to  have  instructed  and  transformed 
a  pubhc  opinion,   from   being  something  worse   than 


indifferent  to  our  secondary  schools,  up  to  such  a  pitch 
of  interest  in  them  as  to  call  aloud  for  legislation  for 
their  benefit. 

I  need  scarcely  remind  you  of  the  great  advance 
which  has  resulted  from  the  system  of  Leaving  Certifi- 
cates initiated  by  Sir  Henry  Craik.  We  in  this  Asso- 
ciation have  had  our  grumble  now  and  then  at  the 
vagaries  of  individual  examiners,  but  we  have  never 
failed  to  recognise  that  in  the  Leaving  Certificate 
system,  which  sets  before  us  year  after  year  a  high 
standard  of  attainment,  we  have  a  contribution  of  very 
great  value  towards  the  development  of  the  higher 
education  of  Scotland. 

Sir  Henry  carries  with  him  into  his  retirement  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  all  who  set  any  store  by  education. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  present-day  educational 
topics  which  somewhat  concern  us,  and  on  which  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word.  There  is  in  the  first  place 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  secondary  school  to 
the  university. 

It  is  beconring  evident  that  a  continually  increasing 
number  of  university  entrants  find  themselves  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  undergoing  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination in  virtue  of  their  possession  of  Leaving 
Certificates,  and  indeed  the  time  seems  near  when  the 
university  entrance  examinations  will  be  practically 
discontinued.  I  say  practically,  because  it  is  obvious 
that  the  doors  of  our  universities  must  remain  open  to 
all  who  are  deemed  worthy  to  drink  at  the  sacred  fount 
of  learning,  by  whatever  path  they  come. 

The  prospect  of  the  practical  abohtion  of  the  entrance 
examination  naturally  leads  us  to  think  of  the  examina- 
tion for  Bursaries.  Must  it  remain  as  a  further  ordeal 
in  October  for  those  who  have  qualified  as  university 
entrants  in  June  ?  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Honours  Leaving  Certificate  Papers  might  form  the 
basis  of  a  system  of  Bursary  examinations,  which 
would  thus  be  held  along  with  the  Leaving  Certificate 
examinations  at  mid-summer.  There  may  be  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  but  the  possibility  of  eliminating 
an  examination  which  involves  hard  work  all  through 
the  autumn  vacation,  and  which  comes  just  as  the 
student  enters  on  the  severe  test  of  a  long  winter 
session,  is  of  such  paramount  importance  that  any 
such  difficulties  ought  to  be  resolutely  faced  and  over- 
come. 

This  Bursary  question  is  a  many-sided  one,  and 
another  aspect  of  it  has  been  for  some  time  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  Scotch  Universities. 

How  are  the  claims  of  the  more  ancient  and  the  more 
modern  elements  of  culture  to  be  most  equitably  har- 
monised in  the  Bursary  Competitions  ?  That  some 
such  equitable  harmony  is  possible  hardly  admits  of 
doubt  :  that  it  is  most  eminently  desirable  in  the 
interests  alike  of  the  ancient  and  of  the  modem  elements 
is  obvious.  It  cannot  be,  for  example,  to  the  advantage 
of  either  Greek  or  German  that  they  should  perpetually 
be  placed  in  antagonism  as  if  they  were  conflicting 
elements  in  a  liberal  education.  That  culture  and 
toleration   are  nearly  synonymous  terms  is   a  remark 
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which,  to  my  mind,  closes  the  discussion  and  sets  us  at 
once  to  thinking  of  a  modus  vivendi. 

As  you  are  aware,  Special  Committees  have  been 
appointed  by  the  General  Councils  of  the  four  Scottish 
Universities  to  consider  the  matter,  and  they  have 
virtually  agreed  on  the  outHnes  of  a  scheme.  Their 
recommendations  are  briefly  :  (i)  That  the  Prehminary 
Examination  be  separated  from  the  Bursary  Examina- 
tion ;  (2)  That  the  Universities  should  accept  the 
Group  Leaving  Certificate  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  in  lieu  of  the  Preliminary  Examination  ; 

(3)  That  the  passing  of  the  Preliminary  Examination, 
or  its  equivalent,  be  a  condition  of  holding  a  Bursary  ; 

(4)  That  the  Bursary  Examinations  should  take  place 
at  the  close  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examinations  at 
mid-summer ;  (5)  That  the  Bursary  Examination 
should  be  on  a  high  standard  in  a  group  of  two  subjects, 
there  being  a  sufficient  number  of  groups  to  admit 
flexibility  ;  (6)  That  a  representation  be  made  to  the 
Scotch  Education  Department  to  discontinue  the 
Honours  Leaving  Certificate  Examinations  in  order 
to  allow  the  Bursary  Examinations  to  take  their 
place.  There  is  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  a 
scheme  on  the  lines  of  the  above  resolutions  will 
solve  the  main  difficulties  connected  with  the  Bursary 
examinations. 

I  have  already  referred,  when  speaking  of  the  proposed 
Provincial  Councils,  to  the  part  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  play  in  connection  with  the  training  of  teachers. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Scotch  Education  Department 
issued  an  important  minute  dealing  with  this  question. 
Under  this  minute  there  is  to  be  established  in  con- 
nection with  each  of  the  four  Scottish  Universities  a 
Committee  which  shall  take  charge  of  the  training  of 
both  elementary  and  secondary  teachers.  These  Com- 
mittees, which  will  in  all  likelihood  be  developed  into 
the  Provincial  Councils  when  we  at  last  get  our  Educa- 
tion Bill,  will  take  over  the  management  of  the  de- 
nominational training  colleges,  which  are  thus  in  effect 
nationalised,  and  they  will  bring  about  what  is  perhaps 
of  even  greater  importance  for  the  progress  of  our 
national  education — they  will  make  the  training  of 
teachers  essentially  the  care  of  the  Universities.  There 
is  every  ground  now  for  the  reasonable  hope  that  in  a 
very  short  time  we  shall  have  established  within  the 
walls  of  each  of  the  four  Universities  a  School  of  Educa- 
tion, just  as  we  already  have  Schools  of  Divinity  and 
Law  and  Medicine  and  Science.  This  School  of  Educa- 
tion will  centre  round  the  Education  Chair  and  will  be 
in  the  main  a  post-graduate  school  where  well-educated 
men  and  women  may  have  the  opportunity  of  studying 
in  their  highest  developments  the  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical principles  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  teach- 
ing profession,  and  in  connection  with  which  the  best 
schools,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  of  the  university 
town  may  be  available  for  observation  and  actual  prac- 
tice in  teaching. 

Closely  allied  to  the  problem  of  the  training  of  teachers 
is  that  of  supply.  The  complaint  is  heard  very  generally 
at  the  present  time  that  competent  teachers,  especially 


for  the  smaller  country  schools,  are  exceedingly  difficult 
to  get. 

This  problem  of  supply  seems  to  admit  of  two  alter- 
native, but  widely  different,  solutions. 

Either  school  authorities  must,  in  accordance  with 
the  most  elementary  laws  of  economics,  offer  higher 
salaries,  and  so  attract  a  larger  number  of  gifted  men 
and  women  to  the  work  of  education,  or  the  State  will 
be  compelled,  by  means  of  an  extended  system  of 
bursaries,  to  subsidise  the  entrance  to  the  profession. 

There  is  no  via  media  :  the  education  of  the  country 
cannot  be  allowed  to  stand  still  :   teachers  must  be  got. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  of  these  two  solutions, 
the  former  is  immeasurably  the  better  ;  the  latter  I 
hold  to  be  fraught  with  the  gravest  consequences  to 
the  welfare  of  the  State. 

I  trust  that  in  saying  so  much  I  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  guilty  in  the  least  degree  of  the  argumentum  ad 
crumenam.  Teachers  are  not  more  likely  than  other 
people  to  forget  that  the  national  interest  stands  before 
that  of  any  class. 

The  situation  will  be  saved  only  by  the  general 
public,  which  controls  the  School  Boards,  coming  to 
realise  more  clearly  the  importance  of  the  teacher's 
personality  in  the  work  of  education.  We  have  dis- 
cussions carried  on  in  the  columns  of  the  press,  with 
great  ability  and  earnestness,  on  the  wisdom  or  other- 
wise of  the  ad  hoc  system,  on  the  relative  advantages 
of  various  types  of  education,  and  so  forth,  and  we  are 
perhaps  a  httle  apt  to  forget  that,  important  as  these 
topics  are,  they  are  after  all  but  minor  issues. 

"  It  matters  little,"  said  Emerson,  writing  to  his 
daughter  at  College,  "  it  matters  little  what  your 
studies  are,  it  all  lies  on  who  your  teacher  is."  There 
is  the  root  of  the  thing.  In  these  words  of  Emerson, 
re-stating  what  most  people  will  call  a  commonplace, 
we  have  one  of  the  greatest  truths — if  not  the  greatest 
truth — in  the  whole  field  of  education. 

You  may  have  the  most  perfectly  organised  educa- 
tional system,  you  may  gather  your  sons  and  daughters 
together  in  the  most  handsome  and  elaborately  equipped 
school- buildings,  and  you  may  surround  them  with  all 
the  refining  influences  which  art  can  supply,  but  unless 
you  select  as  their  teachers  well  educated  men  and 
women,  who  set  before  themselves  high  ideals,  the 
whole  thing  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

The  extreme  importance  of  the  personality  of  the 
teacher  in  the  educating  process  would  be  more  widely 
appreciated  were  the  true  meaning  and  end  of  educa- 
tion more  generally  understood.  As  Plato  puts  it  in 
the  Republic,  education  is  not  the  filling  of  a  vessel, 
but  the  turning  of  the  eye  of  the  soul  towards  the  light. 
To  educate  is  not  merely  to  impart  information,  or 
even  to  train  the  intellect  :  it  is  to  watch  over  the  un- 
folding of  a  human  spirit,  and  to  guide  it  towards  the 
fullest  realisation  of  all  its  latent  possibilities.  It  is 
the  sacred  duty  and  high  privilege  of  the  teacher  to 
direct  the  growing  powers  of  the  young  mind  as  it  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  great  activities  of  knowing  and  feel- 
ing and  wilhng,  and  to   keep  steadily  before  it,  as  the 
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supreme  objects  of  its  desire,  the  love  of  the  true,  the 
beautiful  and  the  good. 

Add  to  this  reflection  the  further  thought  that  in 
the  years  of  childhood  and  adolescence  the  influence 
of  imitation — conscious  and  unconscious — is  nearly  all 
powerful  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  the  conviction  becomes 
irresistible  that,  in  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  we 
have  an  educational  influence  of  the  very  highest 
moment. 

To  any  person  gifted  with  "  the  sad  endowment  of 
a  contemplative  mind,"  it  must  be  apparent  that,  so 
far  from  doing  anj'thing  which  will  lower  the  tone  of 
the  teaching  profession,  the  national  interest  demands 
that  everything  possible  shall  be  done  to  raise  it.  For 
is  it  not  precisely  on  that  side  of  education  where  not 
so  much  teaching,  but  the  personal  influence  of  the 
teacher,  tefls  that  our  school  of  to-day  is  weakest  ? 

We  are  dominated  by  tradition,  by  what  Bacon 
quaintly  called  "  the  idols  of  the  theatre  "  ;  we  give 
but  faint  heed  to  what  divine  philosophy  has  taught 
ever  since  the  days  of  Socrates.  We  attend  too  ex- 
clusively to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  :  we  neglect 
unduly  the  dispositions  of  the  heart  and  the  will.  We 
spare  no  effort  to  make  the  mind  the  "  clear  cold  logic 
engine,"  of  which  Huxley  spoke,  and  we  do  but  little 
for  the  aesthetic  and  ethical  sides  of  the  child's  nature. 
This  is  not  education,  and  we  must  never  be  content 
to  allow  it  permanently  to  usurp  the  place  of  education. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  a  greater  moral  significance 
attaches  to  the  concept  of  "  being "  than  to  that  of 
"  doing,"  and  that,  while  we  ought  certainly  to  aim 
at  the  most  efficient  mental  equipment  possible  for 
our  boys  and  girls,  it  is  the  supreme  and  noble  ideal 
of  our  profession  to  send  them  out  into  the  world 
loving  truth  and  beauty  and  goodness  in  all  the  relations 
of  life. 

The  Opinion  of  Assistant  Masters  on  Compulsory 
Greek. — The  Executive  Committee  of  the  I. A. A.M. 
has  been  polling  the  members  of  that  body,  as  well  as 
all  assistant  masters  in  schools  represented  on  the  Head- 
masters' Conference,  on  the  following  question  :  "  Do 
you  approve  of  allowing  candidates  for  the  Little-Go 
to  offer  a  sound  knowledge  of  a  Modern  Language  as  a 
substitute  for  Greek  ?  "  While  there  are  a  few  schools 
which  do  not  show  an  affirmative  majority,  most  of 
them  (including  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Winchester)  do, 
so  far  as  the  statistics  before  us  supply  us  with  infor- 
mation. While  we  are  ready  to  admit  for  the  moment 
that  the  verdict  is  in  favour  of  the  change,  we  are  not 
absolutely  convinced  by  the  figures,  as  there  must  be 
an  immense  number  of  assistant  masters,  even  of  the 
requisite  status,  who  did  not  vote :  and  those  who  are 
anxious  to  bring  about  the  alteration  may  be  reckoned 
upon  to  poll  to  a  man.  The  total  replies  were  :  j^es^ 
1088  ;  no,  347  ;  doubtful,  78.  May  we  ask  what  is  the 
point  of  asking  the  opinion  of  London  and  other  Univer- 
sities on  a  question  which  does  not  affect  them  in  the 
least  ? 


Education  Day  by  Day 

The  Manchester  School  of  Technology  was  the  scene 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Technical 
Institutions  this  year,  and  a  well-deserved  honour  was 
conferred  upon  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  whose  work  in  this 
connection  is  too  well  known  to  need  further  comment, 
by  his  election  to  the  presidency  for  the  coming  year. 
In  his  address  on  assuming  office,  the  new  president  had 
a  good  deal  to  say  as  to  the  future  of  technical  education. 
His  chief  point  was  that  in  this  particular  department  of 
instruction  the  workroom  is  destined  ultimately  to 
supersede  the  class-room  in  the  elementary  school,  and 
that  manual  training  will  become  the  central  feature 
of  teaching,  around  which  other  studies  will  be  grouped. 
There  is  clearly  much  fault  to  be  found  with  the  elemen- 
tary teaching  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  which 
has  resulted  in  very  little  beyond  equipping  a  young 
fellow  to  fill  a  clerk's  position  :  at  the  same  time  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  run  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
Manual  training  is  unquestionably  needed  for  those  who 
are  destined  for  technical  careers,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
note  that  popular  opinion  is  moving  towards  this  end ; 
but  in  these  days  of  gigantic  classes  and  few  teachers 
it  is  more  than  ever  important  that  we  should  not  put 
everybody  through  the  same  mill — a  mistake  written 
on  almost  every  page  of  our  educational  history  for  the 
last  generation.  Local  authorities  will  do  well,  there- 
fore, to  encourage  technical  education,  with  special 
reference  to  their  local  requirements ;  but  we  hope 
that  this  specialisation  will  be  confined  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  continuation  class,  and  not  introduced  too  early. 

The  Mathematical  Association  recently  held  its 
annual  meeting,  at  which  practical  papers  were  read 
by  Mr.  Langley  and  Mr.  Wagstaff  on  the  "  Use  of  Models" 
and  the  "  New  Geometry."  The  latter  topic  is  arousing 
some  discussion  at  present,  partly  because  since  the 
abolition  of  Euclid  there  is  no  standard  sequence  of 
propositions  for  the  deductive  branch  of  the  subject.  The 
speaker  sensibly  suggested  that  it  was  not  essential 
to  teach  all  boys  deductive  geometry,  but  that  all  should 
do  practical  work  ;  and  it  seems  as  if  it  was  not  the  old 
text-book  that  was  at  fault  so  much  as  the  way  in  which 
it  was  handled  by  the  teacher.  It  must  be  within  the 
power  of  most  of  us  to  recall  the  painful  spectacle  of  a 
classical  man  turned  on  to  teach  Euclid,  with  one  eye 
on  the  book  and  the  other  hovering  between  the  black- 
board and  the  class,  vainly  endeavouring  to  make  a 
connected  story  out  of  the  mj'stic  text.  No  wonder  so 
many  boys  could  not  understand  it ! 

The  Association  even  tackled  the  Greek  question, 
and  it  may  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to  learn  that 
there  was  more  than  one  "  Saul  among  the  prophets" 
who  advocated  the  retention  of  the  "  Greek  test  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge."  If  there  was  only  a  conference 
of  the  reasonable  men  on  both  sides,  how  little  friction 
there  would  be  ! 
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In  many  ways  Japan  is  to-day  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  Western  nations,  and  a  recently  issued  report 
upon  education  in  that  country  is  worthy  of  careful 
study,  especially  in  its  connection  with  technical  in- 
struction. We  find  that  there  are  more  than  850  schools 
devoted  to  this  class  of  work,  of  which  the  vast  majority 
are  supported  by  the  local  authorities  ;  while  in  the 
higher  branches  of  learning  the  Government  is  respon- 
sible in  its  six  colleges  for  the  provision  of  instruction  in 
agriculture,  medicine,  foreign  languages,  fine  arts,  and 
music.  The  Japanese,  however,  have  long  recognised 
that  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  are  not  the  only 
means  of  educating  men  who  will  be  useful  in  advancing 
the  welfare  of  their  country  ;  and  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  sending  their  best  men — students,  pro- 
fessors, manufacturers,  and  merchants — to  the  various 
countries  of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
their  experience,  which  probably  has  been  one  of  the 
most  efficient  factors  in  their  progress. 

An  interesting  exhibition  is  to  be  opened  in  Leeds  on 
March  4.  of  works  executed  by  the  students  of  the 
School  of  Industrial  Arts  in  Geneva.  The  West  Riding 
authorities  sent  several  art  masters  to  Switzerland  last 
year,  and  the  present  exhibition  is  the  outcome  of  their 
visit :  the  authorities  in  Geneva  have  decided  to  lend 
the  exhibits  free  of  charge  on  condition  that  the  collec- 
tion of  work  should  be  representative  of  its  teaching  as 
a  whole,  and  not  limited  to  some  particular  department 
of  the  study.  It  may  be  remarked  that  twenty-five 
years  ago  all  the  decorative  and  artistic  work  in  connec- 
tion with  arts  and  crafts  in  Switzerland  was  done  by 
imported  French  and  Italian  workmen,  whereas  the 
establishment  of  schools  which  give  instruction  in  these 
subjects  has  now  led  to  such  work  being  done  by 
native  hands ;  so  that  the  trained  student  can  at  once 
command  his  price  in  the  market,  earning  from  5s. 
to  I2S.  6d.  a  day.  What  has  been  done  in  Geneva  can 
be  accomplished  just  as  easily  in  England  :  and  what 
is  wanted  is  to  pick  out  from  the  elementary  schools 
boys  and  girls  who  have  a  distinct  inclination  for  this 
work,  and  to  transfer  them  to  art  schools  at  an  age  when 
they  are  best  able  to  profit  by  such  instruction.  The 
exhibition  wUl  furnish  a  very  useful  object-lesson  as 
to  what  has  been  done  abroad,  and  may  induce  our 
technical  schools  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

In  recent  years  the  tendency  of  our  schools,  in  the 
matter  of  modern  language  teaching,  has  been  to  super- 
sede the  foreigner  and  to  have  the  work  done  by  one 
of  our  own  race  who  has  picked  up  enough  French  or 
German  abroad  to  be  able  to  conduct  a  class  at  home. 
That  it  has  not  proved  an  unqualified  success  is  evident 
from  the  circular  lately  issued  by  the  Scottish  Educa- 
tion Department,  which  is  instituting  a  mutual  arrange- 
ment with  the  French  lyc<-es  so  that  masters  of  one 
country  may  visit  the  other  and  take  part  in  school 
work.  The  hours  of  teaching  wOl  not  be  many — about 
two  hours  a  day — but  the  imported  master  will  be  ex- 
pected to   take   conversational   classes  in  an  informal 


way,  and  join  in  the  corporate  life  of  the  school  in  the 
hours  given  to  outdoor  pursuits.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  the  experiment  is  given  a  fair  trial  it 
will  have  excellent  results.  The  want  of  success  of 
the  foreign  teacher  in  the  past  was  largely  due  to  dis- 
ciplinary difficulties,  which  it  would  be  unfair  to  lay 
entirely  to  the  charge  of  the  strangers  within  our  gates  : 
the  truth  is  that  they  were  very  seldom  supported  by 
their  colleagues  as  they  might  have  been,  and  the 
British  school-boy,  who  soon  notices  lukewarmness  of 
that  description  and  never  stops  to  think  of  the  cruelty 
of  organised  insubordination,  hounded  many  a  good 
man  out  of  the  country.  Let  us  hope  that  the  present 
generation  of  pupUs  will  be  more  considerate,  and  the 
masters  more  sympathetic  ;  if  this  is  so  the  plan  is 
bound  to  succeed. 

Blackpool  evidently  does  not  want  evening  classes. 
Whether  it  is  the  enervating  effect  of  holiday  crowds 
and  sea-front  distractions  we  know  not,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  cookery  classes  organised  in  this 
haunt  of  the  negro  minstrel  have  failed  to  find  a  single 
pupil.  A  similar  distaste  is  also  exhibited  for  the 
English  language ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  seriously 
debated  whether  the  classes  shall  be  continued.  Happily 
such  a  state  of  apathy  is  not  found  everywhere.  If 
English  girls  only  knew  how  great  an  attraction,  from 
a  matrimonial  point  of  view,  is  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  cooking  they  would  be  much  more  anxious  to  learn 
it  than  piano  playing  :  whUe  boys  who  wish  to  succeed 
in  business,  and  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  their 
own  tongue  to  write  a  decent  letter,  find  themselves 
hopelessly  handicapped  in  their  efforts  to  find  situations. 
Something  must  be  wrong  with  the  parents :  we  must 
not  only  blame  the  pupil  in  such  cases. 

Much  rivalry  is  being  exhibited  by  some  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  in  producing  record-breakers  in  the 
matter  of  attendance.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that 
this  is  a  spurious  form  of  enthusiasm.  No  good  can 
come  of  coddling  children ;  but  in  homes  where  the 
clinical  thermometer  is  unknown  it  is  possible  that  they 
are  often  encouraged  to  attend  school  when  they  would 
be  much  better  in  bed.  In  this  connection  we  have 
actually  seen  it  chronicled  as  an  act  of  heroism  on 
the  part  of  the  scholar  that  he  has  attended  school 
in  spite  of  illness  :  we  should  rather  describe  it  as  a 
piece  of  foUy,  for  which  the  parent  first,  and  afterwards 
the  master,  is  responsible.  The  halfpenny  Press  has 
much  to  answer  for  ;  and  its  latest  exploit  in  publishing 
a  series  of  portraits  of  these  praiseworthy  pupils  will 
do  no  good  to  education,  or  to  anything  else. 

Professor  Sadler's  report  on  the  state  of  secondary 
and  technical  education  in  Huddersfield  makes  rather 
sad  reading.  Hesaysthat  no  townof  equal  importance 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  or  the  United  States  is  so 
ill-provided  with  educational  facilities.  The  money 
spent  on  elementary  schools  seems  to  have  been  spent 
well ;     but   it   is   in   the   upper   departments    that    no 
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adequate  return  has  been  received  for  the  [expenditure 
incurred.  It  has  been  found  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
textile  department  is  hindered  by  want  of  accommoda- 
tion for  students  and  machinery,  whilst  the  energies 
of  the  teachers  are  wasted  upon  too  many  students  who 
are  in  the  elementary  stages.  It  is  astonishing  to  find 
that  the  dyeing  department  was  in  March  last  year  ab- 
solutely without  a  day  student,  and  could  count  only 
eighteen  evening  students.  In  the  matter  of  equip- 
ment the  department  appears  to  be  lamentably  deficient. 
Mr.  Sadler,  though  a  professional  educationist,  has  an 
eye  to  business,  and,  with  these  facts  before  him,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  a  concentration  of  energy  on 
the  departments  bearing  upon  the  trade  of  the  town  and 
district,  to  the  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  of  some  other  de- 
partments. He  throws  cold  water  on  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  University  College  at  Huddersfield,  which 
may  do  something  to  check  similar  aspirations  else- 
where :   there  seems  to  be  a  craze  for  it  at  present. 

Such  scant  justice  is  done  by  business  men  and  the 
public  generally  to  the  physical  strain  demanded  from  the 
efficient  teacher  (indeed,  the  majority  reckon  the  teacher's 
work  as  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  clerk)  that  some  words 
of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  deserve  to  be  put  on  record.  He 
said  that  in  teaching  a  large  class  a  master  had  to  be 
at  his  best  all  the  time,  and  it  was  not  in  many  pro- 
fessions that  they  had  to  be  always  at  their  best,  except 
perhaps  the  profession  of  surgery,  which  he  thought 
was  a  similar  one.  That  was  strong,  trying,  and  strenu- 
ous, and  it  was  recognised  by  the  public  generally  to  be 
such  ;  but  the  teaching  profession  was  also  continuously 
of  that  character.  They  had  to  do  their  best  the  whole 
of  the  time,  and  so  it  was  forced  upon  their  notice  and 
upon  their  country's  notice  that  training  was  as  necessary 
for  this  as  for  other  professions.  Everybody  had  long 
recognised  that  training  was  necessary  for  the  Church, 
for  the  law,  and  for  engineering.  But,  of  course,  all  this 
extra  work  meant  a  great  demand  on  the  teacher.  In  fact 
there  was  a  more  and  more  growing  demand  upon  him, 
and  accordingly  it  was  very  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  this  country  that  they  should  recognise  the  teacher's 
work,  and  raise  the  status  of  the  teaching  profession 
in  every  possible  wa}',  so  as  to  attract  the  best  men  and 
women  of  the  country'  to  enter  that  profession.  Few 
things  could  be  more  important ;  but  at  present  there 
was  a  great  lack  of  teachers  (and  it  was  not  the  only 
profession  in  which  there  was  a  lack  of  candidates), 
and  he  was  not  surprised,  because  the  remuneration 
was  sometimes  very  moderate.  He  advocated  liberality 
in  this  matter — not  from  personal  reasons,  biit  because 
he  regarded  the  money  expended  on  education  as  an 
investment  which  would  repay  the  country  that  took 
it  properly  in  hand. 

There  is  always  some  new  thing  from  America. 
The  latest  point  to  which  our  attention  has  been  drawn  is 
a  bill  brought  before  the  legislature  in  Wyoming,  whereby 
parents  of  more  than  six  children  will  have  every  child 
after  the  third  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
even  to  the  extent  of  University  training.     It  looks  at 


first  sight  as  if  this  might  be  a  little  hard  on  the  first 
three  children  ;  but  the  principle  is  a  good  one.  The 
steady  drain  on  the  resources  of  a  family  caused  by 
bringing  up  a  large  family  must  deter,  in  many  cases, 
parents  from  even  thinking  of  higher  education  for 
their  children :  their  first  thought  is  how  to  get 
them  started  in  some  remunerative  emplojTnent. 
Everybody  seems  agreed  upon  the  importance  of /an 
extension  of  educational  facilities  :  the  dilficulty  comes 
in  when  we  consider  ways  and  means. 

Some  time  ago  a  proposal  was  made  that  the  London 
Education  Authority  should  provide  instruction  in 
swimming  for  their  pupils.  Nobody  doubts  that  this 
would  be  an  excellent  thing,  but  short  of  turning 
the  scholars  into  the  Thames  there  seems  no  f.'way 
of  bringing  it  about.  At  the  conference  on  School 
Hygiene,  a  headmaster  declared  that  he  learns  from 
personal  experience  that  many  boj's  wear  the  same 
clothes  for  six  months  on  end  and  never  take  a  bath 
during  that  period.  This  is,  unfortunately,  only  too 
true  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  parents,  too, 
in  many  instances :  but  the  fault  is  not  altogether 
theirs.  The  cost  of  a  bath,  though  not  much,  is  a  good 
deal  to  the  very  poor  ;  and  clothes  must  hold  together 
as  long  as  they  can.  It  seems  as  if  the  problem  were 
not  how  to  educate  our  poor  so  much  as  how  to  keep 
them  decent  while  they  are  being  educated. 

The  latest  suggestion  in  the  way  of  devolution  is 
a  demand  for  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Education 
for  Wales  :  and  we  must  admit  that  such  a  department 
might  profitably  be  established.  The  management 
of  the  Welsh  University,  and  of  Welsh  secondary  educa- 
tion, provides  an  object-lesson  of  what  can  be  done 
without  control  or  interference  on  the  part  of  Whitehall ; 
and  Welshmen  have  always  maintained  that  their 
elementary  education  would  very  soon  work  smoothly 
in  spite  of  the  religious  controversy,  if  they  were  only 
left  to  settle  it  amongst  themselves. 

It  is  officially  intimated  that  the  administration  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  respect  of  the  secondary 
schools  under  the  Board's  regulations,  as  well  as  of 
charitable  trusts  and  endowments  connected  there- 
with, will  henceforward  be  conducted  at  Whitehall, 
and  not  at  South  Kensington.  This  notice  does  not 
apply  to  the  Board's  administration  under  the  regxila- 
tions  for  evening  schools,  technical  institutions,  and 
schools  of  Art  and  Art  classes,  which  will  remain  for  the 
present  at  South  Kensington. 

Still  another  national  grievance :  the  Board  of 
Education  is  umvilling  to  allow  the  study  of  Manx  to 
become  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  in  the  three- 
legged  island.  It  may  not  unreasonably  be  contended 
that  a  dialect  revival  which  is  permissible  in  the  "  Celtic 
Fringe,"  might  well  be  extended  to  them.  But  what 
is  the  good  of  it  ?  Languages  with  no  history  and  no 
literature  are  not  worth  keeping  alive. 

The  issue  of  a  paper  on  Thrift  to  all  local  education 
authorities  is  a  good  move  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
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Education,  which  is  desirous  of  encouraging  teachers 
to  inculcate  habits  of  economy  on  the  children  under 
their  care.  Here  we  have  a  timely  reminder  that  after 
all  our  teaching  of  arithmetic  we  have  not  succeeded 
in  impressing  the  value  of  money  on  our  pupils.  Possibly 
this  is  due  to  the  practice  of  setting  sums  which  are 
quite  outside  the  comprehension  of  the  child  :  what, 
for  instance,  is  the  good  of  asking  for  the  estimated  cost 
of  a  number  of  articles  at  £20  apiece  when  the  mind  is 
incapable  of  grasping  values  which  exceed  pence  ? 
It  would  be  sound  policy  if  elementary  text-books 
woidd  eschew  such  absurdities,  and  get  down  to  every- 
day facts.  The  advice  given  in  this  paper  is  very 
sensible,  for  a  simple  lesson,  given  when  the  mind  is 
most  impressionable,  in  prudence  and  self-denial  in 
money  matters  may  have  far-reaching  effects  in  later 
life.  By  way  of  taking  advantage  of  such  habits  of 
economy  the  attention  of  teachers  is  called  to  the 
facilities  offered  by  the  Post  Office  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Penny  Banks  in  schools.  If  the  lesson  is  well 
learned  the  hope  of  the  Board  will  certainly  be  justified 
— that  the  elementary  school  will  increase  its  usefulness 
"  as  an  instrument  for  the  formation  of  character." 

What  is  to  become  of  our  old-fashioned  Grammar 
Schools  ?  Since  local  authorities  have  been  given  the 
control  of  all  education  within  their  area  it  has  become 
imperative  for  these  old  institutions  to  decide  whether 
they  will  maintain  their  independence  (and,  in  many 
cases,  expose  themselves  to  deadly  competition),  or  sell 
their  birthright  for  such  doles  as  may  be  served  out  to 
them.  The  change  of  conditions  of  life  and  the  shifting 
of  the  centres  of  population  have  here  and  there  deprived 
such  establishments  of  their  usefulness,  and  in  spite  of 
venerable  tradition  and  sentiment,  many  have  been 
absorbed  and  newer  creations  erected  out  of  their  ruins  ; 
while  it  looks  as  if  the  modern  conception  of  building 
requirements  will  eliminate  many  more.  This  seems  a 
pity  :  quite  apart  from  the  wastefulness  of  such  demoli- 
tion there  are  many  who  consider  that  the  rigorous 
insistence  upon  the  minimum  cubic  content  of  air  for 
each  pupil  may  be  carried  too  far — on  which  points 
we  would  invite  our  readers'  attention  to  an  article 
by  an  expert  on  page  83  of  this  number. 

The  following  little  poem  appeared  in  the  World 
recently,  on  the  subject  of  the  War  Secretary's  strictures 
on  the  public  schools,  alluded  to  in  our  last  issue  : 

The  pubhc  school's  a  useless  place, 

We're  told,  nor  does  its  wooden  stool 
Fit  boys  for  war  ;    the  times  outpace 
The  public  school. 

We  want  to  train  a  school- boy  who'll 
(When  war  looms  large),  be  no  disgrace, 

Who  will  not  prove  an  utter  fool. 
We'd  fain  stir  up  the  British  race 

To  rouse  the  pedagogues  who  rule  ; 
But  this  hard  fact  we  have  to  face — 
,  The  public's  cool  ! 


The  Teachers'  Forum 

Method  in  Mathematical  Teaching. 

II.   Geometry. 

By  W.  Lattimer,  B.A. 

During  the  period  of  unrest  which  occurred  while  the 
controversy  concerning  the  teaching  of  elementary 
mathematics  was  at  its  height,  there  was  of  necessity 
a  good  deal  of  chaos  in  schools  in  regard  to  the  methods 
of  teaching  geometry.  By  this  time,  however,  those 
engaged  in  teaching  the  subject  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  carefully  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  changes,  and  have  at  their  disposal  almost 
every  conceivable  kind  of  text-book  and  syllabus  to 
assist  them  in  choosing  a  course  suitable  to  their  pupils. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  men,  who  are  now  entering 
the  teaching  profession  after  three  or  four  years  of 
'Varsity  life,  who  find  themselves,  as  far  as  the  mathe- 
matical world  is  concerned,  in  the  midst  of  surroundings 
with  which  they  are  quite  unfamiliar  :  who  discover 
that  they  have  to  adopt  methods  which  bear  no  sort 
of  similarity  to  those  which  were  customary  during 
the  school  career  of  themselves  and  their  contemporaries. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  too,  that  there  are  in  existence  some 
few  people  whose  interest  in  educational  progress  is  so 
slight  that  they  may  not  even  have  heard  of  Die  Neiiere 
Richtung.  Such  a  statement  may  seem  incredible, 
but  the  writer  knows  of  one  young  pupil,  a  girl,  who 
quite  recently  was  solemnly  ploughing  her  way  to 
geometrical  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  Euclid's 
Elements,  and  was  moreover  using  an  old-fashioned 
Todhunter's  edition  of  that  same  book  !  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  such  treatment  does  not  call  for 
the  intervention  of  some  officer  of  the  S.P.C.C,  and 
it  is  to  be  fervently  hoped  that  such  cases  are  extremely 
rare.  Those  who  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  the 
modern  methods  may  be  encouraged  by  the  present 
article  to  seek  for  further  information  on  the  subject. 
If  so,  they  are  recommended  to  get  the  report  of  the 
discussion  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics  which  took 
place  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  held  at 
Glasgow  in  1901. 

Stated  quite  briefly,  the  most  important  conclusions 
arrived  at  were  that  a  preliminary  course  of  practical 
and  experimental  work  should  precede  a  formal  course, 
and  that  in  the  latter  practical  and  theoretical  geometry 
should  be  taken  concurrently.  It  must  not  be  imagined, 
however,  that  the  whole  problem  of  better  teaching  is 
going  to  be  solved  by  introducing  a  little  geometrical 
drawing,  and  by  substituting  for  Euclid  some  New 
Geometry  by  Hammer  and  Tongs,  or  by  Bowler  and 
SUp.  This  has  always  been  a  debatable  point  in  the  past : 
who  knew  less  geometry,  the  boy  who  learned  his 
Euclid  bookwork  by  heart,  or  the  boy  who  did  his 
geometrical  drawing  by  rote  ?  Even  a  combination 
of  the  two  boys  will  not  produce  one  with  a  knowledge 
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of  geometry.  I  venture  to  tliink  that  the  whole  of  the 
mischief  done  in  the  past  to  the  teaching  of  geometry 
was  entirely  due  to  the  examining  bodies,  who  made 
it  possible  to  pass  examinations  in  geometrj'  by  merely 
rehearsing  a  few  set  propositions.  And  I  think  now 
that  the  discussion  will  have  been  absolutely  in  vain 
if  it  is  still  possible  to  satisfy  examiners  by  answering 
a  question  or  two  requiring  mere  mechanical  skill, 
and  by  reproducing  a  few  pieces  of  bookwork.  What 
examiners  ought  to  demand  is  a  sound  knowledge  of 
the  cardinal  facts  of  geometry,  and  the  application  of 
these  to  exercises  requiring  original  thought.  At 
present,  no  doubt,  examination  papers  are  in  a  tran- 
sition stage,  but,  when  enough  time  has  elapsed  for 
the  new  methods  to  have  had  their  effect,  I  should  like 
to  see  bookwork  in  junior  papers  (for  boys  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen)  abolished,  or  reduced  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum. Of  course,  all  bookwork  is  not  alike.  There 
is  a  fundamental  difference,  for  example,  between  the 
two  following  theorems  :  (i)  "  If  a  straight  line  cut 
two  other  straight  lines  so  as  to  make  the  alternate 
angles  equal,  the  two  straight  lines  are  parallel." 
(2)  "  The  opposite  sides  and  angles  of  a  parallelogram 
are  equal  to  one  another."  To  establish  the  former 
requires  the  use  of  abstract  argument  and  considerable 
power  of  expression,  and  no  class  of  beginners  would  be 
likely  to  write  out  a  proof  that  would  pass  muster 
without  very  careful  rehearsal  beforehand.  Even  the 
common-sense  proof  by  rotation,  which  is  so  easy  to 
understand,  is  really  difficult  for  them  to  reproduce, 
owing  to  their  inabOity  to  express  themselves  properly. 
I  should  like  to  see  all  bookwork  of  this  kind  postponed 
to  a  much  later  date,  when  the  mind  is  more  mature. 
If  it  is  insisted  on  at  too  early  an  age,  boys  don't  get 
over  their  difficulties  :  they  shirk  them  by  learning  by 
heart,  a  thing  to  be  prevented  at  all  costs.  Now  the 
theorem  on  the  parallelogram  is  of  a  different  type 
altogether,  and  pupils  who  know  the  facts  about  parallels, 
and  have  had  some  practice  in  proving  triangles  con- 
gruent, would  be  perfectly  capable  of  doing  it  as  a  rider. 
It  is  only  bookwork  similar  to  this,  depending  on  the 
application  of  previous  known  results,  that  I  should  care 
to  see  retained.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  setting 
really  good  test  papers  in  geometry  to  younger  boys 
without  bookwork,  and  ability  to  solve  riders  ought  to 
be  made  a  shie  qua  non.  The  latter  must  not  be  made 
too  difficult,  however.  A  certain  school  of  mathe- 
maticians place  great  stress  on  the  precision  of  language 
required  in  bookwork,  and  consider  it  a  most  important 
part  of  the  training  of  a  young  mathematician.  With 
this  I  am  in  entire  agreement,  but  suggest  that  some 
of  it  is  strong  meat  for  babes,  and  it  would  be  better  for 
their  constitutions  if  they  postponed  the  attempt  to 
assimilate  it  until  their  chgestions  were  a  trifle  more 
robust. 

Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there  may  be  con- 
cerning the  teaching  of  geometry  in  its  later  stages, 
one  thing  at  any  rate  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  namely 
the  necessity  for  beginning  with  a  preliminary  course 
of  experimental  work.     The  object  of   this  course  is 


twofold.  First,  to  familiarise  the  pupil  with  the  use  of 
instruments,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  measurement, 
but  also  for  the  construction  of  the  simpler  geometrical 
figures.  Secondly,  to  teach  the  more  important  properties 
of  these  figures  by  experiment.  This  should  be  followed 
by  an  intermediate  course  which  provides  an  intro- 
duction to  formal  geometry.  In  this  the  text-book 
should  be  used  for  exercises  only,  and  pupUs  should 
never  be  asked  to  "  get  up "  bookwork.  What  is 
required  is  to  run  through  the  subject  quicldy,  so  as  to 
gather  as  much  information  as  possible.  Afterwards 
a  revision  course  may  be  taken, in  which  the  bookwork 
forms  a  prominent  feature.  The  three  different  stages 
will  now  be  discussed  in  greater  detail. 

Preliminary  Course. 

The  first  exercises  should  be  designed  so  as  to  teach 
the  use  of  the  graduated  ruler  and  the  protractor. 
It  is  advisable  to  use  dividers  for  measuring  and  trans- 
ferring lengths,  and  not  the  ruler  itself.  The  only 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  the  case  of  the  protractor 
is  the  tendency  of  some  beginners  to  read  an  angle  as 
150°  instead  of  30°,  or  as  60°  instead  of  120°.  When 
this  point  is  clearly  understood,  the  next  set  of  exercises 
should  lead  the  pupils  on  to  discover  (i)  that  if  two 
straight  lines  meet,  the  angles  formed  make  up  180'', 
and  that  if  they  cross,  both  pairs  of  vertically  opposite 
angles  are  equal ;  (2)  that  certain  pairs  of  angles  are 
equal  in  the  case  of  parallels.  They  should  be  able  to 
pick  out  these  pairs  and  name  them  correctly,  and 
should  know  how  to  discover  when  two  straight  lines 
are  in  one  and  the  same  straight  line.  Now  put  them 
on  to  construct  triangles  from  given  data  and  to  measure 
the  remaining  parts,  and  there  is  a  large  field  of  discovery 
before  them.  If  the  exercises  are  chosen  carefully, 
much  time  may  be  saved,  and  your  pupils  can  learn 
(i)  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  180°, 
(ii)  that  if  two  sides  are  equal,  two  of  the  angles  are 
equal,  (iii)  that  the  greatest  side  has  the  greatest 
angle  opposite  to  it.  In  learning  to  construct  triangles, 
they  will  become  familiar  \sdth  the  notion  of  a  simple 
locus,  and  will  no  doubt  discover  that  impossible  cases 
may  arise.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  find  out 
what  these  cases  are.  For  practical  work  they  can 
learn  to  bisect  lines  and  angles,  and  to  draw  perpen- 
diculars. Parallels  at  this  point  should  be  drawn  by  the 
set  squares  only  ;  the  proof  that  they  are  parallel  is 
quite  easy  to  understand.  Another  theorem  with  which 
they  ought  to  become  acquainted  is  that  the  sum  of  the 
exterior  angles  of  a  convex  polygon  is  360°.  Then 
pass  on  to  areas,  using  squared  paper  of  course,  and 
gradually  get  your  pupils  to  realise  the  shortest  and 
quickest  way  to  obtain  the  area  of  a  parallelogram  or 
triangle.  Lastly,  don't  forget  the  theorem  of  Pythagoras 
concerning  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  and  its 
applications.  This  forms  a  convenient  halting  place, 
and  frequent  cross-questioning  and  numerical  exercises 
should  be  given  to  make  sure  that  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  taught  is  sound. 
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Intermediate  Course. 

Start  at  once  with  riders  on  the  congruence  of  triangles. 
As  this  is  the  crucial  point  in  the  teaching  of  geometry, 
it  will  be  discussed  somewhat  in  detail.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  see  that  there  is  a  clear  understanchng 
when  a  pair  of  triangles  are  necessarily  congruent 
and  when  not.  Every  boy  must  be  absolutely  sound 
on  this  point,  for  so  long  as  he  is  Hable  to  talk  of  "  two 
sides  and  an  angle  "  he  will  most  certainly  come  to 
grief  just  at  the  critical  time.  In  doing  exercises  on 
this,  make  every  boy  tabulate  at  the  outset  what  is 
given  and  what  is  to  be  proved.  The  statements  should 
take  the  form  of  equalities  where  possible.  For  example, 
in  the  following  rider,  "In  an  isosceles  triangle  the 
bisector  of  the  vertical  angle  is  perpendicular  to  and 
bisects  the  base,"  he  should  be  discouraged  from  begin- 
ning thus  : 

Given  :  ABC  isosceles  ^ 

AD  bisects  L  BAG 
To  prove  :  AD  x''  to  BG 
AD  bisects  BC 

This  is  a  mere  repetition 
of,  not  an  interpretation  of, 
the  enunciation.  Rather 
let  him  begin  as  follows  : 


Given  : 


AB  =  AG 


L  BAD  =  L  GAD  / 

To  prove  :  L  BDA  =  L  CDA  -^ 
BD  =  GD        / 


B 


I  should  insist  on  this  :  it  ensures  careful  thought 
at  the  very  beginning,  a  most  important  consideration, 
and  it  also  tends  to  clearness.  The  pupil  must  now 
turn  to  the  triangles  he  wishes  to  prove  congruent. 
He  knows  that  in  order  to  do  so  he  must  not  only  find 
three  parts  of  the  first  triangle  which  are  respectively 
equal  to  three  parts  of  the  second  (remembering  that 
only  particular  groups  of  three  are  satisfactory),  but 
also  give  a  reason  for  each  equality.  These  reasons 
may  follow  the  statement  in  brackets,  and  may  consist 
of  such  phrases  as  "  given,"  "  alternate  angles,"  "  radii 
of  a  circle,"  &c.,  but  on  no  account  should  they  be  omitted. 
There  is  no  room  for  compromise  here  ;  if  boys  are 
allowed  to  shirk  tjieir  responsibilities  for  supplying 
adequate  reasons,  they  soon  develop  a  faculty  for  doing 
this  class  of  rider  by  a  sort  of  cunning  which  would 
deceive  even  the  very  elect,  their  work  being  really 
merely  a  sham.  There  is  only  one  way  of  dealing  with 
work  of  this  kind  ;  write  "  fraud  "  across  it  and  have 
it  done  again.  Deal  in  exactly  the  same  way  with  an 
attempt  in  which  the  triangles  are  stated  to  be  congruent 
on  insufficient  or  unsuitable  evidence.  By  this  process 
you  force  the  boys  to  reahse  that  logical  argument 
must  be  based  on  facts  and  not  on  unsubstantiated 
statements.  The  earlier  they  learn  this  the  better. 
The  arrangement  of  the  work,  too,  is  important,  and 
it  is  as  well  to  insist  on  the  parts  of  one  triangle  being 
placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  sign  "  =  "  and  those  of 
the  other  on  the  right.  Finally,  see  that  every  boy 
knows  how  to  pair  off  properly  the  remaining  equal 


parts.  This  done,  the  class  is  in  a  position  to  tackle 
(without  consulting  any  book)  some  important  bookwork. 
For  example,  they  can  prove  the  properties  of  the 
parallelogram  and  its  diagonals,  the  correctness  of  the 
constructions  for  bisectors  and  perpendiculars,  and  the 
chord  properties  of  a  circle  found  in  Euclid  III.,  3. 
They  can  also  prove  the  first  half  of  the  theorem  : 
"  A  rectangle  and  a  parallelogram  which  are  on  the 
same  base  and  have  the  same  altitude  are  equal  in 
area."  They  will  probably  do  it  much  better  than 
the  old  hand  with  his  ridiculous  "  whole  or  remainder  " 
proof.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  instances 
of  this  type  of  work.  The  angle  properties  of  the  circle 
may  be  taken  next,  and  should  be  treated  experimentally 
first  and  a  formal  proof  demanded  afterwards.  Most 
of  these  are  so  easy  that  boys  can  do  them  after  a  slight 
hint  from  the  teacher.  The  properties  of  the  tangent 
and  cyclic  quadrilateral  should  also  be  studied  and 
known.  Then  the  subject  of  proportion  can  be  taken, 
each  new  theorem  being  prefaced  by  some  experimental 
investigation.  The  number  of  theorems  is  not  large, 
and  the  work  may  be  limited  to  studying  the  properties 
of  similar  triangles,  and  that  of  the  bisector  of  the 
vertical  angle  of  a  triangle.  Some  practical  work 
in  drawing  proportionals  is  also  necessary.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  this  section  the  chief  aim  should  be  to 
ensure  the  facts  being  known,  and  to  practise  using 
them  either  in  numerical  exercises  or  in  easy  riders. 

Final  Course. 

This  should  consist  of  a  complete  and  exhaustive 
revision  of  the  whole  subject,  and  there  can  be  no 
reason  now  for  not  insisting  on  correct  proofs  of  all 
the  theorems  which  were  either  omitted  or  left  to  the 
demonstration  of  the  teacher  on  the  first  reading. 
Some  solid  geometry  should  then  be  read,  and  the 
mensuration  of  solid  figures  studied.  For  practical 
work  the  drawing  of  plan  and  elevation  of  solids  in 
different  positions  should  not  be  omitted.  As  a  pre- 
paration for  this,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  accustom 
the  pupOs  to  sohds  in  the  previous  courses.  In  the 
preliminary  lessons  let  them  investigate  models  and 
learn  how  to  describe  their  appearance,  while  later  they 
can  be  taught  to  construct  them,  when  possible,  from 
cardboard. 

The  course  which  has  been  so  briefly  sketched  above 
will  have  the  advantage  over  the  old-time  Euclidean 
methods  in  that  all  pupils,  clever  or  otherwise,  will  be 
continually  moving  on  to  something  fresh.  There 
is  no  chance  of  their  stagnating  as  there  was  in  the  past, 
when  it  was  possible  for  numbers  of  boys  to  be  kept 
year  after  year  at  the  same  work  because  they  failed 
to  reproduce  bookwork  correctly.  Some  wag  is  respon- 
sible for  the  remark  that  in  some  subjects  practice  has 
as  much  relation  to  theory  as  the  art  of  swimming  has 
to  the  science  of  hydrodynamics.  Let  us  see  that  we 
do  not  make  the  mistake  in  geometry  of  losing  the 
substance  of  practice  by  paying  too  much  regard  to  the 
shadow  of  theory. 
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Our  Leaders 

XV.  Frobel 

(1782-1852) 

The  movement  initiated  by  Pestalozzi  had  taken 
two  directions  before  his  death.  Herbart,  starting 
from  the  standpoint  that  education  must  have  a 
moral  aim  in  view,  had  elaborated  a  system  whose 
essential  principle  was  that  by  the  manipulation  of 
ideas  interest  could  be  generated  and  the  moral 
life  built  up.  Frobel,  who  believed  that  the  uni- 
verse was  already  pervaded  by  moral  life,  thought 
rather  of  letting  this  life  spontaneously  reveal  and 
unfold  itself  in  the  child.  For  him,  education  was  a 
watchful  and  cautious  process  ;  lor  Herbart,  it  was 
aggressive. 

In  the  long  run  there  is  no  contradiction  between 
the  systems  of  these  two  men  ;  they  are  supple- 
mentary to  each  other.  Frobel  is  supreme  in  the 
field  of  child-study,  more  especially  the  study  of  the 
very  young  child ;  he  was  watchful  of  every  subtle 
indication  of  the  imfolding  life  that  he  knew  so 
well  and  reverenced  so  much  ;  vague,  fleeting 
feelings  and  impulses  which  other  men  had  counted 


as  naught  seemed  to  him  full  of  significance.  Educa- 
tion, he  held,  should  adapt  itself  to  these  unfolding 
tendencies  ;  hence  came  all  the  details  of  his  kinder- 
garten— the  gifts,  the  occupations,  the  pictures,  the 
games,  the  songs,  the  nature-study,  the  drawing,  the 
painting,  the  fairy  tales.  But  Frobel's  formulae  are 
vague  and  mystical,  though  his  proposals  are  precise 
and  concrete.  Herbart's  clear-cut  categories  would 
do  a  world  of  good  in  the  field  of  Frobelian  peda- 
gogics. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  "  self-activity  "  is  the 
essential  doctrine  underlying  Frobelian  methods. 
The  term  can  be  easily  abused,  and  a  child,  whose 
whole  nature  may  be  crying  out  for  mental  nutri- 
ment capable  of  setting  into  action  the  nascent 
"  self-activity,"  may — by  a  mistaken  application  of 
the  principle — be  urged  along  a  course  of  sheer  and 
barren  gymnastic,  ruinous  to  his  future  develop- 
ment. Let  no  ^one  dream  that  Frobel,  when  grap- 
pling with  educational  problems  and  not  merely 
dreaming  pantheistic  visions,  was  neglectful  of  this 
truth.  He  knew  well  that  the  child's  mind  must  be 
fed  as  well  as  exercised,  and  some  features  of  the 
kindergarten  are  a  proof  of  this.  But  he  sometimes 
uses  language  which  may  mislead  the  unwary. 

"  Self-activity,  continuity,  and  connectedness 
form,"  we  are  told,*  "  the  true  heart  of  Frobel's 
system."  Creativeness  is  an  application  of  the 
first  of  these  principles  ;  the  child  must  actively 
express  himself  as  well  as  receive  impressions 
more  or  less  passively  from  without.  We  (partly) 
"  learn  by  doing."  How  the  Frobelians  are  applying 
this  principle,  not  only  to  the  earlier,  but  also  to  the 
later  stages  of  development,  most  of  us  know ; 
but  why  they  do  so  we  do  not  always  realise.  They 
do  so  because  powers,  once  lost,  may  never  be 
regained.  "  All-round  human  development,  missed 
and  neglected  in  boyhood,  can  never  be  recovered. 
.  .  .  We  feel  mental  wounds  which  wiU  never  heal 
while  we  live  ;  hardened  spots  in  our  hearts  that 
soften  no  more  ;    dark  places  in  our  intellects  that 

"  The  two  best  known  works  on  Friibel  are  Mr.  Bowen's  (Heine- 
mann)  and  The  Student's  Froehel,  by  Mr.  Herford  (Isbister).  They 
are  both  excellent  books,  but  too  uncritical — Frubel's  nature-worship 
being  apparently  accepted  en  bloc. 
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will  never  get  bright  ;  and  all  this  because  noble 
human  feelings  and  thoughts  natural  to  childhood 
were  in  our  childhood  crushed  or  lost."  The  child- 
ishness of  the  young,  against  which  Arnold  of  Rugby 
struggled,  seemed  a  priceless  thing  to  his  con- 
temporary Frobel  ;  without  it,  true  manliness  was 
difficult  or  impossible  of  attainment.  "  The  vigorous 
and  complete  unfolding  and  improvement  of  each 
succeeding  stage  of  life  depends  on  the  vigorous, 
complete,  and  original  development  of  every  pre- 
ceding stage." 

The  chief  weaknesses  of  Frobel  were  his  mysticism 
and  his  "  nature-worship."  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
misunderstood.  The  study  of  child-nature  is  every 
teacher's  duty,  and  Frobel  is  the  high  priest  of  this 
sacred  domain.  But  the  deification  of  external 
nature,  the  discovery  of  all  kinds  of  subtle  sugges- 
tions in  plants  and  crystals — this,  too  often,  is  mere 
folly.  It  reduces  much  of  Wordsworth's  poetry 
and  Frobel's  rhetoric  to  now  meaningless  vapourings. 
Matthew  Arnold  was  wiser  than  either  of  them  ; 

Man  must  begin  (know  this)  where  Nature  ends ; 
Nature  and  man  can  never  be  fast  friends. 

When  Frobelians  have  purged  some  of  the  fallacies 
and  plausibilities  of  Rousseau  from  the  doctrines  of 
their  master,  education  will  take  a  new  step  forward. 
For  Frobel,  after  all,  was  the  "  prince  of  educators." 

Education  in  Scotland 


III.   Technical 


By  John  Clarke,  M.A. 

Aberdeen  University 


Technical  instruction  is  a  topic  that  bulks  largely  in  the 
public  eye  in  these  days.  There  is  a  fairly  close  parallel- 
ism between  its  history  in  Scotland  and  in  England. 
The  years  1887  and  1889  mark  the  respective  beginnings 
of  special  legislation  regarding  it  in  the  two  countries. 
The  entrance  of  Parliament  on  the  scene  is  proof  that 
the  matter  had  for  some  time  previous  been  agitating 
people's  minds.  Parhament  as  a  rule  follows  rather 
than  leads  popular  opinion,  and  interposes  to  satisfy 
a  want  already  felt  and  expressed.  Thus  technicaJ 
instruction  is  in  Scotland  a  matter  of  the  last  twenty 
years  or  less. 

It  may  variously  be  regarded  as  representing  one 
of  the  forms  of  the  reaction  against  that  type  of  edu- 
cation   which    our    continental     neighbours     designate 


livresque,  too  bookish  a  curriculum  ;  or  as  an  assertion 
of  the  claims  of  science  to  fuller  recognition.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  have  come  into  promi- 
nence more  from  practical  requirements,  chiefly  indus- 
trial, than  from  any  reasoned  theory.  Industrial 
and  commercial  competition  first  brought  home  to  the 
nation  the  fact  that  our  workers  and  traders  were  too 
much  rule-of-thumb  men,  and  had  grasped  insufficiently 
the  principles  lying  at  the  root  of  successful  pursuit  of 
their  occupation  in  face  of  changed  and  changing  con- 
ditions. The  cry  arose  to  educate  our  workers,  our 
buyers  and  sellers,  our  foreign  correspondents,  our 
overseers,  our  captains  of  industry,  and  all  that  numerous 
and  diversified  class  which  has  to  do  with  the  manu- 
factures and  commerce  of  a  great  empire.  Science 
stood  ready  to  lend  her  aid  in  every  sphere  ;  with 
the  demand  came  the  supply. 

Much  misapprehension  exists  as  to  what  the  limits 
and  proper  sphere  of  technical  instruction  are  :  the 
statutes  are  not  altogether  free  from  ambiguity  on 
the  point.  We  hold  with  most  of  the  competent  autho- 
rities, that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  direct  teaching 
of  a  trade  or  occupation,  which  would  at  best  be  merely 
manual  instruction.  A  trade  or  art  should  be 
learned  where  it  can  best  be  learned — in  the  work- 
shop, and  any  attempt  to  learn  it  otherwise  has  been 
a  confessed  failure.  In  so  far  as  the  practical  or  manual 
element  enters  into  the  domain  of  technical  instruction, 
it  should  be  merely  illustrative.  The  business  of  the 
latter  is  to  expound  the  principles  on  which  the  art 
is  based.  It  gives  full  information  regarding  the  nature 
and  properties  of  materials  used  in  the  art,  processes 
of  manufacture,  means  of  distribution,  markets  for 
raw  or  finished  products,  customs  and  laws  regulating 
exchange,  standards  and  media  of  exchange,  and  a 
thousand  other  cognate  matters  relating  to  all  depart- 
ments of  industrial  activity.  It  sometimes  becomes 
necessary  to  give  instruction  in  the  proper  methods  of 
working,  either  by  way  of  correction  or  of  illustration, 
but  such  guidance  or  training  is  incidental  to  the  true 
and  proper  aim  of  technical  instruction. 

One  often  hears  the  expressions  "  secondary  and  tech- 
nical," "  secondary  (including  technical),"  and  the  like. 
The  collocation  is  correct  enough  so  far,  showing  as  it 
does  that  it  is  hardly  before  the  secondary  stage  of  educa- 
tion that  technical  instruction  begins,  in  other  words  that 
there  must  be  a  basis  of  what  is  called  general  education, 
on  v/hich  the  technical  is  based  and  built  up  ;  and  further 
that  it  is  only  when  workers  enter  the  workshop  that 
they  come  to  have  a  living  interest  in  the  know- 
ledge that  bears  upon  their  craft,  and  only  then  that 
it  becomes  pertinent  and  intelligible  to  them.  What 
the  best  basis  for  technical  instruction  is,  it  is  not  our 
business  here  to  inquire.  But  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  "  secondary  "  stage  does  not  "  include  "  all 
technical  instruction,  for  there  are  at  any  rate  higher 
forms,  technical  colleges  and  similar  institutions, 
which  carry  it  far  beyond  the  secondary  stage  and  up 
to  a  University  standard.  In  the  higher  stages  there 
is  no  doubt  a  tendency  for  the  technical  to  merge  into 
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the  purely  scientific,  and  we  may  therefore  regard  a  B.Sc. 
degree  as  in  some  cases  evidence  of  the  completion  of 
the  technical  curriculum  ;  in  other  cases,  of  course, 
there  is  no  implication  of  any  direct  connection  between 
it  and  any  particular  industry  ;  it  is  then  a  training 
in  "  pure  science  "  that  it  attests. 

Again,  it  has  been  usual  to  speak  of  technical  in- 
slruciion  and  secondary  education,  as  if  the  former  were 
an  inferior  article,  a  mere  bread-and-butter  affair, 
so  much  information  that  may  be  converted  into  so 
much  ready  money.  If  there  is  some  colour  in  the 
distinction,  it  is  certainly  not  a  contrast  that  is  to  be 
emphasised.  It  is  surely  permissible  to  hold  that 
the  principles  of  science,  of  jurisprudence,  or  of  political 
economy  may  be  made  as  educative  as  those  of  any 
other  branch  of  knowledge  :  there  may  be  education 
in  the  instruction  that  relates  to  cutting  out  a  dress 
or  cooking  a  dinner.  If  popular  usage  and  belief  are 
opposed  to  this,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  fault  lies  in  the 
methods  pursued.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  what 
is  common  knowledge,  that  many  of  the  technical 
courses,  especially  in  the  higher  circles  of  the  study, 
are  well  thought  out  and  carefully  graded  schemes 
of  education,  and  except  in  content  hardly  differ  essen- 
tially from  those  more  literary  in  character.  There  is 
technical  instruction  and  technical  instruction.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  no  valid  distinction  can  be 
established  between  education  bearing  on  an  industry 
like  engineering  and  that  bearing  on  a  profession  like 
law  or  medicine  :  legal  and  medical  education  are 
through  a  great  portion  of  them  technical :  and  so  of  the 
other  professions. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  southern  and  northern  portions  of  the  island. 
Analogous  methods  of  organisation  and  administration 
have  also  until  quite  recently  prevailed  throughout. 
What  is  special  to  Scotland  may  be  briefly  stated. 
Under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  the  School  Board, 
if  it  so  wished,  might  become  the  local  authority  for 
technical  instruction.  It  very  seldom  so  wished. 
By-and-bye,  in  1891,  the  (so-called)  Residue  Grant, 
the  counterpart  of  the  "  Beer  Money "  in  England, 
was  entrusted  to  Town  and  County  Councils,  and  by  a 
happy  suggestion  of  a  distinguished  friend  of  education 
(Mr.  Bryce),  in  lieu  of  its  primary  object,  relief  of  rates, 
an  alternative  application  was  allowed,  the  provision 
of  technical  instruction.  The  alternative  was  very 
largely  taken  advantage  of,  and  in  its  adoption  the 
Town  Councils  bestowed  a  portion  of  the  sum  at  their 
disposal  in  grants  to  various  institutions,  usually  devo- 
ting a  portion  of  it,  however,  to  the  relief  of  rates. 
The  County  Councils  as  a  rule  devoted  the  grant  whoUy 
to  educational  purposes,  in  most  cases  following  the 
procedure  of  the  Town  Councils  in  the  method  of  dis- 
tribution. In  some  cases,  however,  an  independent 
machinery  was  set  up  in  the  county,  a  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Committee,  e.xactly  like  the  late  English  ones,  while 
still  another  variety  of  method  was  to  entrust  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  County  Committee  on  Secondary 
Education  referred  to  in  the  previous    article.     Thus  a 


wheel  is  added  to  the  already  complicated  and  cumbrous 
machinery.  In  actual  experience,  where  separate  com- 
mittees have  been  established,  the  weakest  point  in  the 
system  of  administration  has  proved  to  be  the  absence 
of  any  binding  nexus  between  these  Committees, 
the  only  existing  authorities  for  technical  instruction, 
and  the  School  Boards,  the  statutory  bodies  for  elemen- 
tary education.  The  Boards  were,  as  a  rule,  willing 
enough  to  co-operate  in  their  respective  areas  in  the 
interests  of  technical  instruction,  but  they  had  no 
resources  to  devote  to  it.  Their  areas  were  often  too 
small  to  form  a  unit  for  technical  purposes,  and  com- 
bination among  unrelated  authorities  is  a  matter  of 
no  little  difficulty.  As  many  as  ninety  School  Boards 
are  to  be  found  in  a  single  county,  and  it  may  well 
be  imagined  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  include  all 
these  under  a  single  well  co-ordinated  scheme  which 
should  embrace  the  whole  area,  and  that  without 
any  statutory  powers.  Added  to  this  was  the  prime 
difficulty  that  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committees  were,  or  in  course  of  time 
have  become,  quite  inadequate  for  the  purposes  which 
they  were  designed  to  serve.  The  amount  has  always 
been  a  fluctuating  one,  and  in  the  earlier  period  it  was 
subject  to  certain  deductions.  Among  these  were  the 
charges  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act ; 
and  one  recalls  the  time  when  the  prevalence  of  swine 
fever  made  sad  inroads  on  the  "  residue  "  for  educational 
purposes  !  Technical  instruction  was  largely  dependent 
on  the  health  of  Scotch  pigs  in  those  days !  This 
piece  of  humour  is  now,  alas  !    a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  agencies  at  the  present  moment  at  work  in 
providing  technical  instruction  may  be  summarised 
as  higher  grade  schools,  secondary  schools,  technical 
schools  and  colleges,  itinerant  and  other  occasional 
classes.  The  first  three  are  to  be  found  in  seats  of 
population,  the  last  chiefly  in  rural  areas.  All  these 
forms  are  familiar  in  England.  The  higher  grade 
school  does  not  in  Scotland  present  any  distinctive 
marks.  Such  schools  are  being  multiplied  in  our  large 
cities  ;  in  smaller  towns  where  a  school  is  too  ambitious 
a  project,  a  higher  grade  department  serves  the  purpose. 
Then  again,  most  of  the  great  secondary  schools  have 
now  a  fully  developed  and  well-organised  modern, 
or  commercial  or  scientific  side,  much  of  the  instruction 
of  which  comes  fairly  under  the  head  of  "  technical." 
Besides,  chiefly  under  the  guidance  of  the  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Department,  central  institutions  are  being  rapidly 
developed  of  University  or  quasi-University  grade. 
They  are  as  a  rule  smaller  than  the  corresponding 
English  ones,  but  serve  a  similar  function  in  relation 
to  the  industries  or  other  pursuits  of  the  local  com- 
munity. They  include  engineering,  mining,  agriculture, 
art,  &c.,  while  lying  probably  in  the  not  very  remote 
future  are  Fishery  Schools  ;  on  the  side  of  art  one 
hears  of  proposals  for  a  National  School  of  Music. 

In  the  large  industrial  centres  a  great  work  is  being 
accomplished  by  these  schools,  which  number  their 
students  by  hundreds  if  not  by  thousands,  and  a  great 
part  of  whose  activity  is  bestowed  upon  Evening  Classes. 
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In  the  rural  areas  the  problem  of  technical  instruction 
has  for  reasons  stated  not  yet  been  solved,  nor  can  it 
be,  under  existing  conditions.  Much  has  been  done, 
chiefly  of  a  pioneer  character,  many  itinerant  courses 
of  a  highly  useful  and  educative  character  have  been 
instituted  :  local  teachers  have  received  special  facilities 
for  training  in  various  branches  of  technical  work  suitable 
for  their  areas,  and  have  thus  become  fresh  centres  of  in- 
struction :  many  local  technical  classes  have  been  taken 
up  by  them  and  continued  year  by  year  :  there  has  been 
a  thorough  "  troubhng  of  the  waters,"  and  the  situation 
is  ripe  for  hnking  up  the  system  here  as  at  other  points. 
When  Parliament,  or  those  who  control  its  business, 
choose  to  move,  we  shall  make  rapid  progress,  but  not, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  till  then.  Meantime,  the  rural  classes 
muddle  along  in  true  British  fashion  :  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  their  work  would  just  read  like  the  annual 
report  of  one  of  the  late  organising  secretaries  of  an 
English  county,  mutatis  mutandis,  and  a  very  large 
mittandiim  it  would  be  on  the  financial  side.  Agriculture, 
book-keeping,  botany,  chemistry,  drawing,  geology, 
hygiene,  natural  history,  phj'siology,  shorthand  :  cookery, 
dairying,  dressmaking,  laundry  work,  poultry-keeping, 
are  not  unknown  to  the  English  counties  :  neither  is 
fishery,  which  has  been  taken  up  by  some  of  the  Scotch 
seaboard  counties,  though  an  item  that  appeared  in 
one  of  the  syllabuses  in  a  department  of  the  subject 
(navigation)  some  years  ago,  "  talks  on  the  sexton," 
may  be  new  to  most ! 

The  centre  of  current  interest  is  the  impending 
change  hoped  for  from  legislation.  Secondary  and 
technical  sail  in  the  same  boat,  and  Scotland  waits, 
not  patiently  but  very  impatiently,  for  reform  in  the 
administrative  machinery.  Recent  discussion  has 
turned  chiefly  on  the  administrative  area,  closely 
related  to  which  is  the  question  of  single  control  for 
all  grades  of  education  outside  the  Universities  and 
Higher  Central  Institutions,  as  against  separate  control 
for  elementary  and  secondary  respectively.  In  the 
event  of  single  control  being  adopted,  municipalisation 
has  some  influential  supporters.  In  fact,  Scotland 
has  very  many  of  the  same  administrative  problems 
as  England.  Needless  to  say,  the  experience  of  England 
is  being  closely  observed.  Impartial  observers  find 
it  rather  hard  to  discover  "  how  the  Act  works."  So 
much  depends  on  the  point  of  view  and  sympathies 
of  him  who  describes  its  working.  Possibly  it  is  still 
too  early  to  pronounce  a  final  judgment  :  there  has 
not  been  time  to  accumulate  sufficient  data.  One 
thing  is  agreed  upon  pretty  well  by  all  who  have  con- 
sidered the  question  as  it  affects  Scotland,  that  the 
unit  for  secondary  and  technical  administration  cannot 
be  less  than  the  county.  If  this  unit  cannot  be  got 
directly,  it  must  be  effected  through  statutory  com- 
bination of  smaller  areas.  Unless  it  is  adopted  as  the 
direct  unit,  it  seems  inevitable  that  there  be  dual  control 
— one  body  for  elementary,  another  for  secondary. 
That  implies  waste  of  resources  both  direct  and  in- 
direct :  what  is  worse,  it  opens  up  possibilities  of  friction 
and   conflict.     But   the   "  pros  "    and   "  cons  "    do  not 


interest  the  general  educationist.  What  he  wishes  to 
know  is  that  the  general  technical  instruction,  par- 
ticularly of  the  rural  areas,  is  in  a  parlous  condition  : 
it  is  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  from  which 
Parliament  alone  can  dehver  it.  Many  things,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  conspire  at  the  present  moment  to  bar 
the  way ! 


Sanitas  Sanitatum 

By  an  Official  Delegate  to  the 
Conference  on  Hygiene 

The  Conference  on  School  Hygiene,  which  occupied  no 
less  than  three  days,  and  dealt  with  every  variety  of 
topic  which  ingenuity,  imagination  or  faddism  could 
include  under  the  title,  has  had  the  advantage  at  any 
rate  of  focussing  public  attention  upon  some  of  the  most 
important  problems  of  child  life.  Naturally  the  greatest 
amount  of  consideration  was  given  to  matters  relating 
to  the  poorer  classes  and  to  the  Elementary  Schools, 
but  still  very  important  proposals  for  improving  Higher 
Education  were  brought  forward,  if  not  discussed.  Now 
every  one  will  recognise  that  the  Secondary  School- 
using  classes  start  with  certain  distinct  advantages. 
In  towns,  at  any  rate,  the  children  in  Grammar  and  High 
Schools  are  descended  from  a  race,  if  not  more  hardy, 
at  any  rate  less  tainted  with  those  diseases  which  spring 
from  malnutrition,  neglect  and  bad  environment. 
These  same  children  have  probably  been  well  taken 
care  of  in  infancy  and  fed  with  digestible  food.  In  their 
first  few  years  they  at  any  rate,  have  not  been  subjected 
to  a  diet  of  "  pobbies,"  much  less  beef  and  pickled 
walnuts.  They  have  been  kept  comparatively  clean, 
and  have  been  clad  warmly  if  not  scientifically.  Possi- 
bly they  have  not  had  enough  of  fresh  air  in  their  rooms, 
but  at  any  rate  the  general  atmosphere  they  have  lived 
in  has  not  been  abnormally  vitiated.  Every  care  has 
been  taken  to  keep  them  as  far  as  possible  free  from 
infantile  disorders.  Hence,  when  these  children  go  to 
a  Secondary  School  at,  say,  the  age  of  ten,  the  authori- 
ties have  eliminated  from  their  consideration  most  of  the 
disturbing  factors  which  complicate  the  problems  of 
School  Hygiene  in  respect  to  the  working-class  child 
at  the  Board  School.  But,  further,  it  is  equally  well 
known  that  all  these  favourable  conditions  will  be 
continued  during  the  child's  Secondary  School  life. 
In  fact,  owing  to  the  child  profiting  by  its  early  train- 
ing at  home,  and  by  the  example  of  its  fellows,  its 
health-producing  conditions  out  of  school  hours  are 
yearly  increasing.  There  is  no  taking  care  of  baby  01 
otherwise  deputising  for  mother,  and  there  is  no  in- 
creasing of  the  family  income  by  selling  newspapers  or 
performing  other  extraneous  tasks  before  and  after 
school  hours. 

Professor    Findlay    put    this    point    very    clearly    as 
follows  : 
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"  So  far  as  training  is  concerned,  the  bulk  of  scholars 
in  the  Secondary  School  ought  not  to  require  training  by 
teachers  in  habits  of  hygiene.  If  the  home  has  not 
done  what  is  requisite  for  social  purposes,  then  the 
scholar  has  no  claim  to  the  privilege  of  Secondary 
education.  This  is  true  certainly  so  far  as  boys  are 
concerned ;  but  with  reference  to  girls  the  case  is  differ- 
ent, since  the  woman  has  closer  relationship  to  domestic 
hygiene  than  the  man.  Women  teachers  warn  us  against 
the  negative  results  of  an  education,  both  in  boarding 
and  in  day  schools,  in  which  girls  are  largely  separated 
from  domestic  interests  and  experiences  during  the  most 
impressionable  years  of  life." 

Other  speakers  also  at  the  Conference  laid  emphasis 
upon  the  necessity  of  considering  the  teaching  of  hygiene 
to  boys  and  girls  from  a  different  standpoint. 

Now  as  regards  boys,  one  remarkable  result  of  the 
general  healthiness  of  those  coming  to  (at  any  rate, 
public)  Secondary  Schools  has  been  that  the  buildings 
erected  up  to  quite  recent  times  have  been,  and  most 
of  them  still  are,  of  such  a  nature  as  would  not  pass 
muster  from  the  point  of  view  of  Elementary  Schools. 
The  size  of  the  class-rooms,  the  desks,  the  arrangements 
for  lighting,  the  cloak-rooms  and  the  lavatories  in  dozens 
of  country  Grammar  Schools  and  Commercial  or  Modern 
Schools  in  towns,  would  even  ten  years  ago  have  received 
condemnation  if  they  had  come  under  the  purview  of 
Whitehall.  Now,  pace  the  Conference,  it  is  not  proven 
that  the  authorities  of  those  schools  did  wrong  or  do 
wrong  in  refusing  to  bend  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  Ele- 
mentary Building  Regulations.  Secondary  scholars 
come  to  school  clean  and  (with  exception)  sweet  smelling. 
Their  outer  clothes  have  probably  been  brushed,  at  any 
rate  they  have  not  been  used  as  bed  coverings.  Their 
underclothes  have  been  washed  within  eight  days  at  any 
rate  ;  the  wearers  no  doubt  had  a  bath  not  longer  ago 
than  the  previous  Saturday  night.  The  scholars  have 
had  a  good  breakfast,  and  their  feet  are  dry.  They 
change  class-rooms  every  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or 
so,  and  with  this  process  some  change  of  air  comes  also. 
In  their  state  of  health,  a  wrong  light  or  an  uncomfort- 
able desk  matters  little.  For  them  it  takes  a  good 
deal  of  CO2  to  produce  any  deleterious  effect.  Hence, 
the  lo-feet  basis  is  not  the  necessity  it  is  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School.  What  then  shall  one  say  of  the  reckless 
folly  of  South  Kensington,  which  places  an  i8-feet  basis 
in  its  new  Secondary  Building  rules  ?  If  this  is  right 
for  Secondary  conditions,  a  24-feet  basis  is  essential  for 
the  Elementary  children. 

As  regards  boys  then  in  Secondary  Schools,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  teach  them  hygiene  from  the  domestic 
economy  point  of  view,  and  in  order  that  when  they  go 
home  they  shall  instruct  their  parents  in  the  proper 
feeding  of  the  baby,  or  in  the  necessity  of  boiling 
the  water  before  it  is  placed  on  the  tea-leaves  rather 
than  stewing  the  mixture  together  afterwards.  It 
naturally  follows  that  the  teaching  of  hygiene  must  be 
on  a  purely  scientific  and  not  empirical  basis,  and  so 
must  be  relegated  to  the  latter  years  of  the  school 
career. 


In  the  earlier  years  what  is  really  important  is  to  see 
that  the  boy's  school  life  and  school  conditions  shall  be 
such  as  to  make  him  healthy. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  controversy  which 
raged  some  little  time  ago  in  the  Press  as  to  whether 
boys  at  our  Public  Schools  were  overfed  or  underfed ; 
and  it  may  be  fairly  taken  for  granted,  especially  as 
nothing  was  said  on  the  subject  at  the  Conference, 
that  this  matter  of  food  is  pretty  satisfactorily  looked 
after  in  Boys'  Public  Schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal  was  said  at  the  Con- 
ference as  to  the  proper  kind  of  physical  training  which 
boys  should  undergo,  and  as  to  the  object  with  which 
physical  training  should  be  given.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  the  school  of  thought  which  advocates  system- 
atic gymnastics :  and  on  the  other,  there  are  those 
who  consider  that  the  national  sports,  cricket,  football, 
rowing,  &c.,  are  quite  sufficient.  The  practical  man 
who  has  had  experience  of  boys  will  certainly  be  in 
the  latter  category,  and  will  agree  that,  organised  as 
they  are  at  present,  Secondary  Boys'  Schools  not  only 
devote  quite  sufficient  time  to  various  kinds  of  physical 
exercises,  but  that  the  taking  of  this  exercise  by  means 
of  games  produces  infinitely  better  moral  effects,  and 
quite  as  good  physical  ones,  as  any  French  or  German 
system  of  gymnastics.  Such  a  careful  observer  as  Mr. 
J.  G.  Legge,  H.M.I.,  openly  advocates  football  every- 
where as  a  remedy  for  physical  deterioration. 

The  principal  point,  however,  brought  forward  at  the 
Conference  was  overwork,  with  the  natural  corollary  of 
too  little  sleep.  Dr.  Clement  Dukes,  of  Rugby  School, 
made  the  amazing  statement  that  in  Secondary  Schools 
the  child  of  fourteen  has  allotted  to  him  the  same  number 
of  hours  of  work  as  a  youth  of  nineteen,  and  that  in 
Primary  Schools,  children  of  three  have  the  same  number 
of  hours  "  in  school  "  (which  is  not  the  same  as  "  of 
work")  as  children  of  fourteen.  From  these  facts  it 
has  been  deduced  in  the  Press  that  from  the  cradle  to 
the  University,  children  are  habitually  worked  eleven 
hours  a  day.  If  this  were  so,  then  the  scandal  would  be 
a  grave  one ;  but  as  regards  Secondary  Schools  at  any 
rate,  where  the  school  work  is  only  part  of  the  whole, 
the  statement  is  much  exaggerated.  Everybody  knows 
that  in  well-regulated  Secondary  Schools  the  younger 
boys  now  have  practically  no  home  work,  and  that  their 
school  hours  are  limited  to  five  a  day  on  four  days  a  week, 
and  to  three  and-a-half  on  the  other  two  ;  while  in  many 
cases  a  great  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  sometimes 
occasional  hours  at  other  times,  are  devoted  to  prepara- 
tion, or  to  some  kind  of  lesson  which  does  not  involve 
much  strain  on  the  brain.  It  is  also  well-known  that 
the  number  of  hours  of  home  work  are  carefully  gradua- 
ted according  to  the  class  in  which  the  boy  may  be 
working,  varying  from  an  hour  in  the  Lower  Fourth 
Form  to  possibly  three  hours  in  the  Sixth.  From  which 
things  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  as  regards  Boys' 
Secondary  Schools,  the  Conference  and  the  prophets 
of  Hygienic  Reform  might  very  well  have  left  well 
alone. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Labourer  is  Worthy 
of  his  Hire 

By  A  College  Tutor 

The  article  entitled  "  Where  are  the  Reapers  ?  "  which 
appeared  in  the  January  number  of  School  deserves 
the  careful  attention  of  those  who  have  the  cause  of 
education  in  England  at  heart.  The  dearth  of  teachers 
is  becoming  very  serious,  and  the  reason  of  this  dearth  is 
not  far  to  seek  :  as  a  rule  the  teacher's  pay  is  poor,  his 
prospects  precarious,  and  too  often  after  years  of  strenu- 
ous toil  he  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  an  old  age  of 
want  and  privation. 

How  may  a  "satisfactory  solution  of  the  puzzle" 
be  propounded  ?  Perhaps  in  the  terms  of  the  old  formula 
"  solvitur  amhitlando,"  for  the  evil  must  assuredly  in 
time  cure  itself.  If  the  supply  of  teachers  is  not  equal 
to  the  demand,  that  supply  can  only  be  increased  by 
making  the  conditions  of  the  teacher's  life  more  attrac- 
tive. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  rush  for 
schoolmastering  at  the  Universities.  This  was  partly 
due  to  the  rage  for  athletics  which  swept  through  the 
country,  so  that  men  were  eager  to  embrace  a  career 
which  offered  further  opportunities  for  indulging  in  it ; 
and  partly  to  the  restriction  of  other  avenues  of  em- 
ployment, with  the  result  that  many  resorted  to  school- 
mastering  because  it  alone  offered  an  immediate  prospect 
of  earning  a  livelihood  after  taking  the  degree.  But 
neither  of  these  inducements  now  exists  so  strongly  : 
there  has  been  a  reaction  against  the  excessive  cult  of 
athletics,  for  the  stern  lessons  of  the  South  African  War 
and  the  demand  heard  on  all  sides  for  "efficiency" 
have  contributed  to  check  the  tendency  to  sacrifice  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  to  physical  culture,  while  the 
raising  of  the  age  for  Indian  Civil  candidates,  and  the 
opening  up  of  new  fields  of  employment  in  Burmah, 
Egypt  and  South  Africa,  have  withdrawn  from  tuition 
many  who  would  formerly  have  drifted  into  it.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  abler  men  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge now  look  to  the  examination  for  the  Home  and 
Indian  Civil  Service  as  the  natural  end  of  their  Uni- 
versity course,  and  only  an  exceptionally  good  teach- 
ing appointment  will  induce  them  to  abandon  their 
chance  of  obtaining  a  Government  post. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  and  more  is  demanded  of 
the  teacher.  He  must  now  add  a  course  of  special 
training  to  his  previous  education  if  he  wishes  to  get 
on  to  the  Register  and  attain  a  secure  footing  in  his  pro- 
fession. Unless  a  man  has  a  real  devotion  to  teaching 
for  its  own  sake,  or  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  a 
flourishing  private  school,  or  to  a  housemastership  in  a 
good  public  school,  he  will  naturally  hesitate  to  incur  the 
extra  expense,  and  will  prefer  a  subordinate  post  in  the 
Colonial  Civil  Service,  or  even  the  pursuit  of  cutting 
teak  in  the  Irrawaddy  Valley. 

But   this  requirement   of   training   and  efficiency  in 


the  teacher  is  bound  to  improve  his  position.  It  must 
tend  to  eliminate  those  who  have  hitherto  turned  to 
teaching  for  a  year  or  two  on  their  way  to  Holy  Orders 
or  some  other  occupation,  and  are  content  to  accept  a 
low  salary  provided  they  are  made  fairly  comfortable 
and  do  not  have  too  much  expected  of  them.  Until 
quite  lately  these  have  formed  a  considerable  class  who 
have  served  to  spoil  the  market  and  depress  the  salaries 
of  those  who  intend  to  make  teaching  the  serious  business 
of  their  lives.  In  future  a  place  on  the  Register  will 
serve  as  a  hall-mark  to  the  teacher,  who  will  stand  to 
the  untrained  and  unregistered  teacher  of  the  past  in 
the  same  position  as  a  doctor  occupies  to  the  apothecary 
of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Act  of  1902,  though  still  in  its  infancy,  has  already 
contributed  to  improve  the  teacher's  lot.  Local 
Authorities  for  the  most  part  are  eager  to  make  the  Act 
a  success.  They  have  engaged  the  services  of  trained 
experts,  and  a  healthy  emulation  has  sprung  up  between 
them.  Secondary  schools  are  being  founded  or  reorgan- 
ised, and  the  problem  of  how  to  staff  them  adequately 
is  exercising  the  serious  attention  of  all  concerned. 
Private  schools  cannot  be  expected  to  survive  this 
competition  unless  they  are  really  efficient :  those  which 
are  not  must  inevitably  go  under,  and  it  is  just  these 
where  the  teacher's  position  is  usually  worst. 

We  are  even  learning  to  guard  against  the  temptation 
to  be  lavish  of  bricks  and  mortar.  It  is  found  that  to 
rear  an  imposing  pile,  with  class-rooms  and  laboratories 
equipped  with  all  the  latest  appliances,  is  not  the  only 
step  necessary  to  ensure  an  efficient  school.  The 
proverb  av^Qig  ov  Tt'L\r\  ttoAi?  is  as  true  of  the 
school  as  it  is  of  the  State.  Men,  not  bricks,  are  the 
first  desideratum  in  the  training  of  the  young,  and  any 
calculation  of  school  fees  at  a  rate  which  will  not  admit 
of  an  adequately  paid  staff  is  sure  to  prove  a  grievous 
error. 

Lastly  there  are  signs  of  greater  cohesion  among  the 
teachers  themselves,  by  which  we  do  not  mean  any 
narrow  and  exclusive  spirit  of  Trades  Unionism  in  its 
more  perverted  form,  but  simply  the  recognition  by  the 
leaders  of  the  profession  that  no  man  can  be  expected 
to  give  of  his  best  if  he  is  hampered  by  worries  and 
anxieties,  and  has  no  security  of  tenure  and  no  chance 
of  making  provision  for  the  future.  For  this  reason  we 
may  especially  welcome  the  just  and  moderate  recom- 
mendation of  the  Association  of  Headmistresses  at 
their  Conference  in  January,  that  a  fully  qualified 
teacher,  that  is,  a  teacher  with  a  degree  and  professional 
training,  should  receive  for  her  probationary  year  a 
salary  of  not  less  than  £105  to  £120.  For  her  second 
year  a  salary  of  at  least  ;^I20  up  to  /150,  and  that  in 
large  schools  which  prepare  many  pupils  for  the  Univer- 
sities, and  consequently  require  considerable  specialisa- 
tion, the  salaries  of  some  mistresses  ought  to  rise  to 
£300  or  even  more. 

Similarly  at  the  Conference  of  the  Association  oi 
Headmasters  it  was  recommended  that  (i)  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  annual  or  other  periodic  increase 
of  assistant  masters'  salaries  ;    (2)  that  the  headmaster 
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should  have  power  to  recommend  increased  salaries, 
and  a  note  was  added  to  the  effect  that  it  was  highly 
desirable  that  the  commencing  salary  paid  in  a  public 
secondary  school  to  any  master  registered  in  column 
B  should  be  not  less  than  £150  per  annum  non-resident. 
To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  the  prospect  of  the 
teacher  is  distinctly  brighter  than  it  was.  His  services 
are  now  at  a  premium,  for  local  authorities  are  ready  to 
compete  for  teachers  who  are  efficient  in  the  best  sense, 
and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  recognised  that  money 
should  not  be  squandered  on  elaborate  buildings  at  the 
expense  of  the  staff  who  will  have  to  work  in  them. 
Inefficient  schools  and  inefficient  teachers  are  gradually 
being  eliminated,  to  the  no  small  gain  in  the  position 
of  those  that  survive.  The  English  people  is  more 
keenly  interested  in  education  than  it  has  ever  been 
before,  and  there  are  signs  that  the  debt  owed  to  the 
teacher  by  the  community  is  at  last  being  appreciated 
at  its  true  worth. 


The  Book  and  Its  Writer 
The  Care  of  the  Bairns 

The  writer  of  this  interesting  book*  states  in  his  preface 
that  he  is  tackling  a  subject  which  has  so  far  been  some- 
what lightly  passed  over  in  the  discussions  of  teaching  ; 
and  consequently  he  does  not  claim  for  his  treatment 
of  it  any  exhaustiveness,  but  rather  hopes  it  will  suggest 
to  our  educational  theorists  a  more  careful  consideration 
of  the  needs  of  quite  young  children. 

His  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  relation  of  the 
home  to  the  school,  and  he  very  sensibly  points  out 
that  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  ought 
not  to  be  too  violent — that  there  must  be  continuity 
in  the  treatment  of  the  child  in  relation  to  his  surround- 
ings, and  that  he  should  feel  that  the  change  from 
the  home  to  the  school  is  "  a  change  for  the  better,  and 
not  for  the  worse,"  His  very  nature  is  so  plastic  that 
the  real  or  nursery  infant  may  be  extinguished  utterly, 
and  a  new  being — the  infant  school  infant,  "  an  artificial 
simulacrum  of  a  child" — be  created  instead.  And 
so  the  school  which  compels  a  child  to  live  in  two  different 
worlds  fails  in  its  object,  because  it  fails  to  mould  his 
personality  in  a  uniform  way.  The  cure  for  this, 
according  to  Mr.  Gunn,  is  to  develop  and  not  restrict 
the  activities  of  the  child  ;  to  make  him  happy  in  his 
new  surroundings  ;  to  teach  hrm  to  -play  intelligently, 
and  thus  to  get  the  best  results  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind,  without  creating  artificial  interests  foreign 
to  his  nature.  This  is  an  intelligible  view — let  us  see 
how  it  works  out  in  practice ;  many  educationists  who 
do  not  subscribe  whole-heartedly  to  these  theories  in 
connection  with  older  pupils  may  easily  accept  them 
in  the  case  of  the  youngest. 

A  necessary  corollary  of  this  standpoint  is  that  they 
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can  only  be  properly  taught  by  those  who  understand 
them  ;  that  is,  by  women.  Motherliness  and  a  fondness 
for  infants  are  essential.  But  in  spite  of  the  obvious 
truth  contained  in  this  statement,  we  are  afraid  that 
the  occupation  or  profession  of  teaching  is  the  very 
thing  best  calculated  to  dull  this  instinct :  so  a  constant 
supply  of  young  and  undOuted  enthusiasm  must  neces- 
sarily be  turned  on  to  this  department  if  any  real 
success  is  to  be  effected. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  child  study,  and  emphasis 
is  there  laid  on  the  training  and  guiding  of  natural 
instincts  and  so  forth  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  too  much  may  easily  be  made  of  this  by  budding 
teachers.  It  is  a  very  injudicious  thing  to  start  a 
theory  about  a  particular  child's  nature,  and  base  all 
one's  inferences  upon  it,  when  all  the  while  it  may  be 
quite  wrong  ;  this  is  no  captious  criticism,  but  a  clear 
and  deliberate  warning  based  upon  a  long  and  varied 
experience  of  teaching.  If  we  were  all  good  analysers 
of  character  and  temperament,  well  and  good  ;  but 
unfortunately  teachers  who  can  draw  proper  deductions 
of  this  sort  are  few  and  far  between.  It  is  just  on  this 
point  that  harm  may  be  done  by  too  much  theory. 

After  a  historical  description  of  the  views  and  methods 
of  educational  sages  of  the  past — which  to  our  mind 
is  only  of  minor  importance  in  spite  of  the  stress  laid 
upon  it  by  many — we  come  to  the  pupil  and  his  instruc- 
tion. A  rather  wearisome  physiological  treatise  on  the 
brain  follows  ;  and  then  our  author  makes  one  or  two 
useful  points  in  the  method  of  training  :  the  value  of 
imitation  and  of  the  encouragement  of  curiosity  are 
very  properly  insisted  upon.  Next  we  have  a  eulogy 
of  imagination,  coupled  with  a  panegyric  on  fairy  tales, 
with  which  we  do  not  find  ourselves  altogether  in 
sympathy. 

When  we  get  on  to  less  debatable  ground — the  physical 
training,  depending  upon  healthy  buildings  and  hygienic 
school  fittings,  as  well  as  on  outdoor  exercises — we 
read  nothing  that  is  not  admirable  :  the  necessity  of 
being  constantly  on  the  watch  for  any  weakness  in 
sight,  hearing,  or  nerves  is  one  that  cannot  be  mentioned 
too  often.  The  structural  fitness  of  school  buildings 
does  not  come  within  the  teacher's  province,  of  course  : 
but  he,  more  than  anybody  else,  has  opportunities  for 
noting  those  slight  defects  which  may  be  attributed 
through  ignorance  to  the  pupil's  inattention  and 
stupidity  ;  and  he  should  be  for  ever  on  the  look-out 
for  them. 

Mental  training  must  necessarily  imply  the  existence 
of  some  active  principle  for  its  guidance  ;  and  while 
we  do  not  altogether  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  the 
"subjects"  are  of  secondary  importance,  we  quite 
agree  with  the  selection  of  language  and  literature 
(of  a  mild  type)  as  the  first  details  of  the  curriculum. 
Nature  must  also  be  laid  under  contribution  very  early 
on  in  the  scheme  of  instruction,  and  common  objects 
pointed  out  and  explained  as  far  as  possible,  bj'  bringing 
the  pupil  into  actual  contact  with  them. 

Reading  comes  naturally  first  in  the  practical  course 
of  instruction,  and  the  defects  of  our  alphabet  are  too 
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well  known  to  need  mentioning  here.  Mr.  Gunn  inclines 
strongly  to  the  adoption  of  some  phonetic  form  of 
printing — a  device  which  is  not  within  our  ken  at 
jiresent,  as  far  as  infants  are  concerned,  so  we  must 
struggle  as  best  we  may  with  the  materials  ready  to 
our  hand.  Writing  is  sensibly  treated,  and  good  advice 
gi\'en  for  training  the  pupil  to  produce  a  correct  and 
legible  style. 

The  elementary  teaching  of  arithmetic  is  laboriously 
discussed,  and  on  the  whole  well ;  but  we  fail  to  see  the 
reasons  for  our  author's  denunciation  of  the  "  vice  of 
counting  up  by  units."  Surely  this  is  the  natural  process, 
and  inevitably  leads  to  the  general  conception  of  number 
which  it  is  our  business  to  induce  the  pupil  to  make  for 
himself.  There  are  some  very  true  remarks  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter  :  "  Much  evil  is  done  in  teaching  arith- 
metic In'  giving  problems  such  as  not  onlj'  have  no 
evident  connection  with  real  life,  but  are  clearly  in- 
compatible with  what  the  pupils  already  know."  It 
is  indeed  time  that  the  useless  lumber  01  "kilderkins" 
and  "ells"  and  "rods,  poles  and  perches"  was  thrown 
overboard  for  good  ! 

This  finishes  the  "  three  R's."  but  a  good  deal  is  left 
for  the  student  of  method  in  the  chapters  on  drawing, 
modelling  and  singing  ;  while  moral  training  naturally 
concludes  the  volume.  Most  of  this  last  division  of  the 
subject  is  advice  of  a  quite  unexceptionable  kind  ; 
but  in  the  face  of  the  Ten  Commandments  it  is  rather 
strange  to  insist  so  strongly  on  the  epigrammatic  maxim, 
"  Don't  say  '  Don't  !'  " 

On  the  whole,  the  book  is  a  thoughtful,  kind,  and 
sympathetic  treatment  of  a  difficult  problem.  If  the 
writer  has  shown  a  tendency  at  times  to  run  too  much 
on  theoretical  lines,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  prac- 
tical rules  which  he  gives  for  developing  his  theories 
are  couched  in  simple  and  effective  language,  and  carry 
conviction  with  them.  The  young  child  is  a  comple.K 
organism  which  is  too  often  imperfectly  understood  :  in 
his  training  are  sown  seeds  which  will  bear  ample  fruit, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  later  ;  and  a  book  devoted  to  a 
careful  analysis  of  all  that  pertains  to  this  branch  of 
education  is  a  valuable  addition  to  a  teacher's  library. 
A  master  or  mistress  who  carries  out  the  precepts  here 
laid  down  will  be  a  teacher  worthy  of  the  name. 


Cambridge  Local  Examinations. — The  Class-lists  show 
that  the  total  number  of  candidates  entered  for  the 
Cambridge  Local  Examinations  held  in  December  last 
was  15,655,  exclusive  of  1755  candidates  examined  at 
Colonial  Centres.  In  the  Senior  Examination  670  boys 
and  1062  girls  passed,  77  boys  and  20  girls  being  placed 
in  the  First  Class.  Sufficient  merit  was  shown  by  344 
boys  and  77  girls  to  entitle  them  to  exemption  from 
one  or  both  parts  of  the  previous  Examination.  Of 
the  Junior  candidates  3231  boys  and  1973  girls  passed, 
the  numbers  placed  in  the  First  Class  being  472  and  64 
respectively.  In  the  Preliminary  Examination  2476 
boys  and  1562  girls  satisfied  the  examiners. 

The  awards  of  scholarships  and  prizes,  examiners' 
reports,  &c.,  and  the  Class-lists  for  the  Colonial  Centres, 
will  be  published  this  month. 


Diet  and  Development 

By  Dr.  Josiah  Oldfield 

When  I  was  a  boy  grinding  away  at  Caesar's  wonder- 
fully interesting  De  Bella  Gallico,  I  was  struck  with  the 
important  position  that  was  given  in  it  to  Frunienttnn  ; 
and  when,  later  on,  I  learned  to  follow  the  march  of 
the  great  "  ten  thousand,"  and  saw  a  soldier's  life  and 
a  general's  duties  through  the  spectacles  of  a  Xenophon, 
I  found  that  here  too  the  question  of  the  commissariat 
was  one  which  more  or  less  dominated  the  whole  of  a 
campaign.  Later  on ,  when  I  was  at  Oxford,  and  pre- 
sented Juvenal's  Satires  as  one  of  my  books  for  Mods, 
I  learned  that  to  the  philosopher  as  to  the  historian 
the  question  of  dietary  was  one  which  was  linked  up 
with  the  morals  of  nations  as  well  as  with  the  muscles 
of  men. 

The  disgusting  "dainties"  of  the  rulers  seemed  as 
much  a  fitting  part  of  the  nutriment  of  their  decadent 
minds  and  toneless  nerves  as  the  simple  "  hotch-potch  " 
of  the  gladiators,  with  its  barley  meal  and  figs  and  oil, 
seemed  adapted  to  produce  the  hardy  thews  and  tireless 
strength  which  were  the  essentials  for  the  fight  for 
life.  Still  more  did  the  same  thought  come  home 
to  me  when  I  had  to  study  Socrates,  the  historian  of 
the  early  Catholic  Church,  and  the  prophetic  directions 
of  the  great  leaders  of  great  religions. 

Everywhere  I  found  the  most  exact  and  peremptory 
directions  about  food.  Everywhere  I  discovered  that 
those  to  whom  the  innerness  of  things  was  most  re- 
vealed were  conscious  that  food  was  an  important 
factor  in  determining  the  supremacy  of  the  material 
or  of  the  spiritual. 

The  great  and  saintly  leaders  of  those  majestic  religions 
which  have  moulded  men's  lives  by  the  million,  and  which 
have  enabled  them  to  conquer  all  fear  of  pain  and  death, 
saw  with  prophetic  insight  that  grosser  and  carnal  foods 
fed  the  grosser  and  more  carnal  part  of  men,  and  that 
those  in  whom  the  angel  was  developing  over  the  tiger 
were  more  and  more  replacing  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt 
by  the  manna  of  the  wilderness. 

Eastern  and  Western  Churches  alike.  Christian, 
Mahometan,  Hindu  and  Confucian,  came  on  to  one 
basis  in  setting  aside  times  of  Lenten  devotion  in  order 
to  teach,  by  the  living  example  of  experience,  that 
to  give  the  spirit  an  impetus  in  its  eternal  battle  with 
the  flesh  it  was  advisable  to  eliminate  the  carnivorous 
element  from  the  dietary. 

Thus  far  did  theory  and  the  observation  of  other  ages 
lead  me  on.  With  ripening  years,  and  with  the  oppor- 
tunity which  comes  to  us  of  the  medical  profession  for 
testing  theories  by  the  cold  light  of  scientific  fact,  I 
have  grown  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  dieting  of 
the  growing  race  is  a  question  of  paramount  importance. 

In  India  I  inspected  the  mouths  of  thousands  of 
school  children  and  found  but  rarely  a  decayed  tooth. 
In  England  under  similar  examination  I  find  but  few 
mouths  where  decay  is  absent. 
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The  mouth  is  the  great  gateway  of  the  whole  digestive 
arrangement,  and  if  disease  is  prevalent  there,  where 
it  is  so  easy  to  get  at  it  to  cure  it,  how  much  more  may  we 
expect  to  find  it  committing  ravages  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  which  are  so  ditficult  to  reach,  and 
where  the  effect  of  our  treatment  is  so  difficult  to 
observe. 

What  we  have  to  lay  before  ourselves  is  how  best 
to  feed  our  boys  and  girls  so  as  to  get  well-nourished 
muscles,  strong  and  hard  bones,  nerves  full  of  tone 
and  reaction  but  placid  and  restful  and  free  from  irrita- 
tion, a  skin  which  is  hardy  and  healthy  and  which  will 
carry  with  it  glossy  and  luxuriant  hair,  smooth  and 
even  nails,  sound  and  permanent  teeth. 

We  want  both  wind  and  stay  as  well  as  strength  and 
muscle.  We  want  nerves  of  life  that  are  always  ready 
to  act  and  equally  ready  to  rest,  and  not  nerves  that 
are  alwaj^s  on  the  jump  and  wear  men  out  by  constant 
irritability  of  action.  We  want  a  body  in  which  all 
the  organs  can  ripen  and  mature  and  become  perfect, 
and  not  a  body  wherein  some  of  the  organs  form  a 
constant  source  of  temptation  to  the  growing  boy  or 
girl. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Canon  Lyttelton  that  food  has 
any  relation  to  morality.  I  believe  morality  is  a  thing 
essentially  of  character  and  not  of  dietary.  But  I 
do  find  that  the  cravings  of  an  ill- fed  body  may  become 
a  constant  source  of  temptation  which  would  otherwise 
not  exist. 

A  man  who  has  no  inner  response  to  the  seductive 
appeal  of  alcohol  may  pass  a  hundred  public  houses 
and  feel  no  temptation  to  enter.  But  one  whose 
character  is  weak  in  this  direction  may  safely  pass  one 
or  even  two  gas-lit  bars,  but  when  the  temptation  rises 
again  before  him  the  third  or  fourth  time,  he  falls, 
and  enters  for  that  one  drink  which  is  but  the  beginning 
of  an  evening  lost. 

In  the  same  way  diet  acts  upon  the  organs  of  the 
body,  and  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation "  is  one  of 
the  maxims  which  every  teacher  of  boys  and  girls 
should  keep  to  the  front  when  preparing  their  daily 
menu. 

Let  me  very  shortly  and  condensedly  put  into  practical 
teaching  what  many  years  of  experience  as  a  dietetic 
physician  have  taught  me :  (i)  Boys  generally  get 
too  much  flesh  foods,  too  much  starch  foods,  and  too 
little  fat  foods  and  too  little  nerve  salines.  (2)  What 
is  called  "immorality"  is  far  more  frequently  found 
among  the  "weedy"  boys,  the  smoking  boys,  the 
nervous  boys,  and  is  less  frequent  among  what  may  be 
physically  termed  the  "manly"  boys. 

Boys  and  girls  should  be  fed,  not  stimulated.  For 
Proteids  a  plentiful  and  sufficient  supply  can  always 
be  obtained  from  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  beans,  peas  and 
lentils.  Some  of  the  finest  athletes  of  to-day  have 
proved  that  in  England  better  stamina  and  wind  can 
be  obtained  by  excluding  flesh  food  from  the  daily 
dietary  than  by  including  it.  For  Carbohydr.ates 
and  Hydrocarbons  it  is  well  to  give  a  daily  bowl  of 
porridge — either  rolled  oats  or  flaked  barley  or  golden 


maize — or  the  English  dish  of  frumenty,  or  some  of  the 
prepared  dry  cereals  that  need  no  cooking  hke  Ric-Rac 
and  Force  and  Grape  Nuts,  or  a  mixture  of  all  three. 
Finely  ground  whole-meal  bread  should  be  used  alter- 
nately with  white.  Milk  puddings  provide  a  splendid 
combination  of  proteids  and  carbohydrates — one  of  the 
finest  combinations  that  I  know  is  rice  pudding  with 
sultanas  or  raisins  cooked  in  it,  while  the  addition  to 
it  of  desiccated  cocoanut  or  nut  meal  and  a  few  almonds, 
makes  a  dish  of  great  nutritive  value. 

It  is  in  fat,  however,  that  the  usual  shortage  takes 
place.  Butter  is  dear,  and  fat  meat  is  not  pleasant. 
The  result  is  that  boys  and  girls  try  to  satisfy  the  fat 
craving  by  taking  sugars  :  this  causes  stomach  fer- 
mentation and  loss  of  nerve  tone.  There  are  now, 
however,  on  the  market  splendid  preparations  of 
cocoanut  butter  such  as  Darlene.  Margot,  Albene, 
&c.,  which  are  cheap  (about  8rf.  per  lb.),  very  pleasant, 
and  which  can  be  used  in  cooking  or  on  bread  or  toast, 
or — as  young  Indian  students  use  their  fat — made  hot 
and  poured  over  the  vegetables.  It  is  lack  of  enough 
fat  which  lies  at  the  root  of  much  nerve  irritation.  If 
butter  is  found  too  dear,  these  fats  should  be  used 
largely  in  place  of  it.  Oils,  too,  should  be  used  freely 
with  salads,  and  if  only  the  finest  brands  of  olive — I 
always  use  "  Sunlight  "  olive — were  used,  we  should  soon 
develop  a  national  habit  of  adding  it  to  our  daily 
food. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasise,  however,  the  need 
for  fruits  and  salads  and  for  conservatively  cooked 
vegetables.  Herein  lie  great  vital  stores  eminently 
adapted  for  the  human  animal — an  animal  which  is  akin 
in  physiological  structure  to  the  anthropoid  apes.  Dates 
are  cheap  and  are  excellent  foods.  Raisins  when 
soaked  for  six  to  twelve  hours  are  nutritively  equal 
to  the  most  expensive  grapes.  Apples  and  oranges 
can  be  obtained  all  the  year  round.  Watercress,  lettuce, 
endive,  tomatoes,  when  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar,  are 
anti-scorbutic  foods  whose  value  cannot  be  estimated 
merely  by  foot  pounds.  Carrots,  parsnips,  and  onions 
are  excellent  foods,  and  should  be  used  as  variations 
upon  the  eternal  starchy  potato — but  they  want  proper 
cooking. 

Let  simplicity  and  plenty  be  the  motto  of  dietary, 
and  do  not  try  to  tempt  appetite  to  satiety  by  sweet 
and  savoury  dishes.  The  dinner  of  the  prophet  who 
journeyed  long  days  upon  a  piece  of  unleavened  bread 
and  a  cake  of  figs,  or  of  the  Scottish  ploughman  who  will 
go  half  a  clay  upon  oatcake  and  a  piece  of  cheese  or  a 
dish  of  kale  brose  is  nearer  to  the  scientific  dietary  than 
a  slice  of  meat  and  potatoes  and  a  pot  of  beer,  or  the 
tuck-shop  tea  of  pastry  and  sweets ! 


[Correction. — The  typographi  diabolus  exercised 
his  traditional  ingenuity  in  last  month's  "  Practice 
and  Precept,"  page  34,  by  inserting  (after  final 
revision)  a  note  on  the  Rhodians  in  the  middle 
of  the  paragraph  on  Army  Examinations. — Editor.] 
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Common   Room  Papers 

I.  TheTeachingof  Modern  Languages 

The  controversy  which  is  eternally  raging  about  the 
proper  method  of  teaching  languages  is  not  confined 
to  the  dead  ones,  but  crops  up  periodically  in  connec- 
tion with  everj'day  tongues  such  as  French  and 
German.  By  the  way,  is  it  not  strange  that  this  order 
is  always  observed  in  coupling  these  two  languages 
together  ?  It  must  indicate  something ;  may  we 
suggest  (as  the  patriotic  Oxonian  does  when  he  hears  of 
the  "  Oxford  and  Cambridge "  Boat  Race)  that  the 
more  important  comes  first  ?  Even  though  struc- 
turally, and  to  a  large  extent  etymologically,  our  mother 
tongue  is  more  closely  allied  to  German  than  to  French, 
the  latter  undoubtedly  takes  first  place  in  our  educa- 
tors' minds  ;  because  French  will  carry  you  anywhere 
in  the  world,  and  German  and  English  will  not.  But 
to  resume — are  French  and  German  to  be  treated  as 
spoken  or  written  languages  ?  For  many  generations 
of  schoolboy  existence  no  serious  effort  was  made  on 
the  part  of  either  teacher  or  learner  to  take  these  lessons 
seriously  ;  they  were  regarded  as  periods  of  relaxation 
or  amusement  for  which  no  preparation  was  done,  and 
the  lesson  time  was  devoted  (according  to  the  taste 
of  the  pupil)  to  work  of  a  different  nature,  or  play  of  an 
unorthodox  description. 

Now  that  the  parents  (who  are  the  real  masters  of  the 
situation)  have  decided  that  foreign  languages  are 
worth  learning,  and  that  to  read  and  speak  them  is 
not  affectation  but  sound  sense,  we  see  a  change  for 
the  better.  But  we  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  process  whereby  the  pupil  can  be  drawn  into 
the  study  of  tongue  other  than  his  own  without 
considerable  pain  and  trouble.  The  reason  undoubtedly 
is  that  we  do  not  catch  them  young  enough.  Any- 
body who  has  seen  how  easy  it  is  to  teach  a  child  two 
languages  at  once  from  the  beginning  can  testify  to  the 
feasibility  of  bringing  a  pupil  to  talk  French  or  German 
in  a  very  short  time  if  only  we  go  the  right  way  to  work. 
For  some  reason  or  another,  grammar  is  not  an  invit- 
ing subject  ;  and  if  it  could  be  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, and  introduced  with  as  little  ostentation  as 
possible  while  the  child  picks  up  common  phrases  and 
everyday  expressions,  we  should  see  a  vast  improvement. 
What  mother  ever  teaches  her  baby  the  present  tense 
of  "to  be,"  or  the  past  participles  of  the  irregular 
verbs,  before  allowing  it  to  talk  ?  Yet  this  is  the 
method  even  of  our  reformed  modern  language  teaching, 
to  some  extent.  Why  should  we  not  copy  the  method 
of  teaching  an  infant  our  own  tongue — induce  him. to 
talk,  and  correct  his  mistakes  as  he  goes  along  ?  It 
is  the  rational  way,  after  all. 

But  what  of  the  written  language  ?  We  venture 
to  say  that  if  our  idea  were  carried  out  the  writing  of 
French  and  German  would  present  very  little  difficulty 
afterwards.     The  two  sides  of  the  problem  cannot  really 


be  taken  pari  passu.  We  have  for  years  treated  gram- 
mar and  its  dry  dusty  materials  as  the  first  essential 
towards  acquiring  linguistic  knowledge  :  does  it  not 
look  as  if  we  had  been  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  ? 
And  would  it  not  be  wise  to  try  the  other,  the  natural, 
order  instead  ? 

II.    School  Games 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  who  (if  we  mistake  not)  was  once  a 
schoolmaster,  and  now  revenges  himself  for  his  discom- 
forts as  such  by  denouncing  hoc  genus  omne  on  any  and 
every  occasion,  is  pleased  to  gibe  at  "  compulsory 
games "  as  a  contradiction  in  terms,  no  less  than  a 
violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  We  have  heard 
much  the  same  thing  from  Mr.  Kipling,  whose  schoolboy 
record  as  displayed  by  himself  under  the  title  of  the 
Beetle  must  have  made  many  a  stern  pedagogue  with 
a  strong  biceps  wish  he  had  met  him  in  those  days  at 
Westward  Ho.  Mr.  Kipling's  remedy  is  a  weird  one — 
conscription — which  seems  like  curing  a  burn  with  a 
mustard  plaster  :  but  we  have  not  heard  that  Mr. 
Wells  has  propounded  any  scheme  as  yet. 

It  is  not  altogether  difficult  to  see  what  objections  these 
gentlemen  have  to  the  system  in  vogue  in  our  public 
schools  ;  in  all  probability  we  should  find  that  neither  of 
them  has  any  aptitude  for  cricket  or  football ;  and  they 
have  a  natural  sympathy  with  those  who  have  similar 
distastes.  But  if  they  could  only  put  themselves  into  the 
position  for  a  moment  of  a  master  of  a  boarding  school 
who  has  not  only  the  mental  and  physical,  but  also 
the  moral  care  of  his  pupils  to  look  after,  they  would 
speedily  modify  their  denunciation  of  school  games. 
Is  there  really  any  hardship  inflicted  on  schoolboys  by 
this  means  ?  Only  one  who  has  had  the  active  control 
of  them  in  this  connection  can  possibly  j  udge  properly, 
and  his  testimony  will  be  unhesitatingly  in  the  negative. 
To  begin  with  :  Why  is  compulsion  necessary  ?  For  a 
very  simple  reason — to  prevent  loafing  and  its  con- 
sequences, and  to  see  that  every  pupil  takes  enough 
exercise  to  keep  his  body  in  a  healthy  condition.  The 
next  question  is  :  To  what  extent  is  compulsion  used  ? 
And  the  answer  is :  Wonderfully  little.  Public  spirit 
amongst  the  boys  is  nearly  always  sufficient  to  ensure 
that  everybody  shall  join  in  the  usual  games  ;  and  so 
far  from  masters  "dragooning"  boys  into  playing  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  by  example  in  this,  as  in  nearly 
all  teaching,  that  the  necessary  stimulus  is  applied.  To 
talk  of  driving  boys  to  play  is,  on  nineteen  occasions  out 
of  twenty,  sheer  rubbish  ;  and  the  twentieth  time  would 
probably  resolve  itself  into  a  master  persuading  his 
pupils  on  a  wet  or  cold  day  to  turn  out  and  take  exercise, 
on  the  ground  that  they  would  take  no  harm,  but  actually 
feel  much  better  for  it  afterwards. 

Nowadays  it  will  be  found  that  so  much  care  is  taken 
of  boys  in  the  matter  of  their  health  that  the  fear  is 
not  that  they  may  be  forced  to  take  too  much  exercise, 
but  rather  that  they  may  be  prevented  from  taking 
enough.     The  question  often  arises  as  to  whether  the 
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school  shall  put  its  best  team  into  the  field,  or  the  matron 
shall  keep  the  best  player  indoors  for  some  trifling 
ailment  ;  and  if  she  is  stiff-backed  enough,  no  amount 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  player  wUl  let  him  risk  his  health. 
The  possibilities  raised  by  such  careful  attention  are 
obvious — those  boys  who  are  naturally  slack  and  prone 
to  "  loaf"  (the  very  boys  for  whose  benefit  compulsory 
games  are  instituted,  and  without  whose  existence  no 
compulsion  would  be  necessary)  try  their  hand  at 
malingering.  Unless  this  evil  is  checked  at  the  outset 
(and  the  thermometer  has  nearly  killed  shamming)  it 
brings  the  same  result  into  a  school  as  if  there  were  no 
games  at  all  :  laxness  of  discipline,  loose  moral  tone, 
and  a  general  indisposition  to  do  work  of  any  sort. 

What  of  the  studious  boy  ?  Boys  do  exist  who  do  not 
like  games,  but  one  will  very  rarelj'  be  found  who  cannot 
play  them  well  enough  to  get  some  enjoyment  out  of  it ; 
and  probably  he  is  all  the  better  for  having  a  little  of  his 
self-absorption  and  moroseness  knocked  out  of  him  by 
being  made  to  mix  actively  with  his  fellows.  If  a  boy 
mopes  about  by  himself  there  is  something  wrong, 
and  the  doctor  should  be  called  in  :  he  will  decide, 
without  much  difficulty  as  a  rule,  if  it  is  a  case  of  too 
much  exercise  or  too  little,  or  some  other  unhealthy 
condition.  And  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  the  school 
doctor  who  says  the  final  word  on  this  point.  He  is  the 
autocrat,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession would  not  support  the  practice  of  compulsory 
games  in  schools  unless  there  were  some  weighty  reason 
for  it.  Any  student  of  school  life  knows  why  they  were 
instituted,  and  why  so  much  store  has  been  set  by 
athletics  in  assistant  masters  :  if  there  is  anybody  who 
has  yet  to  learn  the  reason  he  is  not  competent  to  argue 
the  question. 


German  Letter 

The  New  Technical  High  School 
at  Danzig 

From  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer 

The  Leipziger  TageUati  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  opening  last  October  of  the  new  Technical  High 
School  at  Danzig.  Besides  the  Emperor,  representatives 
from  most  of  the  Technical  High  Schools  of  Germany 
and  from  those  of  Christiania  and  Stockholm  were 
present.  Thus,  not  only  was  fitting  honour  paid  to 
the  venerable  Hansa  town  on  the  Vistula,  but  a  long- 
cherished  and  justifiable  wish  of  the  Germans  of 
the  Eastern  provinces  of  the  Empire  was  at  last  ful- 
filled. Notwithstanding  the  enormous  improvement 
made  in  them  of  late  years,  the  number  of  Technical 
High  Schools  has  not  increased,  and  although  the 
German  Empire  is  richly  provided  with  institutions 
for  higher  education,  the  opening  of  a  new  High  School 
for  general  technical  studies  is  an  event  that  must 
have  an  interest  for  persons  other  than  those  within 
the   boundaries   of   its   native   home.     The   opening   of 


the  Danzig  High  School  is  of  greater  importance  than 
anything  that  has  taken  place  in  Germany  for  many 
years  with  respect  to  technical  education,  and  thus  justi- 
fies a  notice  even  for  a  non-German  public. 

In  Germany  although  technical  instruction  is  now 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of 
the  day,  and  in  many  ways  occupies  a  leading  and 
representative  position,  it  belongs  to  the  latest  branch  of 
German  educational  developments.  The  need  of  it 
seems  to  have  been  first  recognised  in  France,  where  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  under 
the  care  of  Colbert,  Lewis  XIV. 's  Minister  of  Finance, 
the  first  institutions  for  technical  instruction  began  to 
take  shape.  It  was  not  until  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century  that  isolated  institutions  arose  in  Germany 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  preparation  for  industrial 
activity.  One  of  the  earliest  of  them — it  only  afforded, 
however,  means  of  preparing  for  a  narrowly  prescribed 
technical  calling,  but  within  that  limit  the  preparation 
was  all  that  could  be  desired — was  the  Mines  Academy  at 
Freiburg  founded  in  1765  by  Prince  Xaver,  the  Adminis- 
trator at  that  time  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony.  It 
still  exists,  and  occupies  a  leading  position  in  its  special 
line  of  instruction.  A  little  later  arose  several  of  those 
Polytechnic  Schools  emanating  from  Paris,  institutions 
which  were  in  many  ways  stimulating,  which  took  up 
various  kinds  of  technical  instruction  and  admitted 
commercial  education  into  their  sphere  of  activity. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Carola-Wilhelma  College  in 
Brunswick,  founded  in  1745,  which  remained  true  to 
its  technical  character,  those  institutions  underwent 
the  fate  of  being  quickly  transformed  into  Real-Schools, 
so  that  they  came  to  be  no  longer  regarded  as  places 
for  special  technical  instruction.  A  boundless  over- 
rating of  plastic  education  and  an  equally  boundless 
underrating  of  technical  knowledge  and  capacity  which 
have  not  even  yet  given  way  everywhere,  are  responsible 
for  the  great  neglect  of  technical  instruction  in  Prussia. 
The  invention  of  the  steam  engine  and  of  machinery 
for  weaving,  and  the  development  of  railway's,  forced 
the  Board  of  Education  to  make  some  concessions. 
But  while  the  Central  States  boldly  advanced,  and  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  added  to  the 
Carola  School  at  Brunswick,  Polytechnic  schools  at 
Karlsruhe,  Munich,  Dresden,  Stuttgart,  Hanover  and 
Darmstadt,  while  Austria,  too,  founded  similar  institu- 
tions at  Prague,  Graz  and  Vienna,  in  the  first  and 
second  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was 
only  in  1870  that  the  Prussian  Education  Department 
determined  to  add  to  the  Berlin  (now  the  Charlotten- 
burg)  Technical  High  School,  and  the  institute  in  Han- 
over which  came  under  their  jurisdiction  through  the 
events  of  1866,  a  third  Technical  High  School  in  Aachen. 
The  leading  German  province  with  its  thirty-five  million 
inhabitants  until  the  establishment  of  the  Danzig 
High  School  possessed  only  three  institutions  for  Higher 
Technical  instruction,  while  the  remaining  German 
provinces  with  only  twenty-three  million  inhabitants 
possessed  six. 

If  the  establishment  of  the  Technical  High  School 
in  Danzig  had  for  those  reasons  long  been  a  necessary 
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act  of  compensatory  justice,  it  was  so  in  a  far  higher 
degree  when  we  remember  that  the  whole  of  Eastern 
Germany  beyond  the  Oder,  with  its  thirteen  milHon 
inhabitants,  possessed  no  institution  of  the  kind. 
Those  natives  of  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  Ger- 
many who  desired  to  study  technical  science  were 
compelled  to  go  to  Berlin-Charlottenburg.  But  that 
enormous  technical  school  with  its  four  thousand 
students  could  only  just  find  sufficient  space  and 
opportunity  for  their  profitable  study,  and  was,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Prussian  students,  forced  to  put  a  limit 
to  the  number  of  foreign  students.  The  tardy  recogni- 
tion that  something  decisive  must  be  done  towards 
germanising  the  Eastern  Provinces  besides  the  purchase 
of  property  out  of  Polish  hands,  was  the  principal  reason 
of  the  founding  of  the  new  High  School  at  Danzig, 
and  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Academy  and  Library  at 
Posen,  and  of  a  Technical  High  School  to  be  opened 
in  the  near  future  at  Breslau.  For  it  was  recognised 
that  the  establishment  of  educational  institutions 
would  be  an  excellent  means  to  the  desired  end. 

The  institution  in  Danzig  has  an  even  more  important 
task  to  do  for  modern  Germany,  the  future  of  which, 
according  to  the  Emperor  William,  "  lies  on  the  water." 
It  is  especially,  without  therefore  unduly  neglecting 
the  other  technical  sciences,  intended  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  art  of  shipbuilding.  Whoever  has  made  even  only  a 
superficial  survey  of  the  numerous  and  difficult  works 
which  go  to  the  construction  of  a  big  merchant  or 
warship  has  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  special  and  technical 
knowledge  involved,  an  amount  needed  for  no  other 
work  of  human  hands. 

The  building  of  one  of  the  great  floating  hotels  or 
fortresses,  in  the  construction  of  which  the  Germans 
now  equal  their  teachers,  the  English,  requires  among 
other  things  manifold  computations  of  dimensions,  the 
carrying  out  of  enormous  metal  castings,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  various  portions  of  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery, of  steam  engines,  of  pumping  apparatus,  of 
electrical  accumulations,  of  armour  plates,  of  immense 
guns  and  so  forth,  together  with  the  work  of  technical 
experts  of  all  sorts.  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  since  they 
were  not  in  Eastern  Germany,  were  out  of  the 
running  for  an  institution  of  the  kind  that  should 
serve  for  every  department  of  such  study  ;  the  only 
towns  whose  claims  could  be  considered  were  Kiel, 
the  seat  of  the  warship  building,  Stettin  with  its  ex- 
tensive shipbuilding  works,  "  Vulkan,"  and  Danzig, 
the  old  historical  seat  of  the  shipbuilding  trade,  with 
its  splendid  hydraulic  and  sounding  works.  The 
choice  fell  on  the  last  named  town,  since  its  large  im- 
perial dockyards  and  the  Schickau  docks  afforded 
technical  students  ocular  demonstration  of  the  practice 
followed  in  the  construction  of  merchant  and  warships, 
and  since  the  Schickau  torpedo  works  were  situated 
not  far  off,  in  the  town  of  Elbing. 

The  High  School  building  cost  ^^75,000  (1,500,000 
marks).  It  is  situated  on  a  gentle  slope  sideways 
from  the  suburb  of  Langefuhr  with  its  pretty  villas, 
and  the  long  avenue  leading  to  the  former  Cistercian 
Abbey.     The    four-storied    principal    building    follows 


architecturally  the  old  Danzig  style— the  material  is 
an  effective  combination  of  brick  and  free-stone — but  at 
the  same  time  it  fully  realises  all  modern  requirements. 
A  statue  of  Science  holding  in  her  hand  a  brightly 
burning  torch  adorns  the  slender  belfry  tower. 

In  the  interior  besides  the  splendid  "  Aula,"  the 
shipbuilding  section  deserves  special  notice.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  a  little  over  150  feet  by  45  (50  metres  by 
15).  It  contains  a  gigantic  "  scrieve  board,"  con- 
structed by  the  shipbuilding  engineer,  and  is  the  only 
thing  in  the  workshops  that  retains  its  natural  size. 
Separate  from  the  principal  building  are  an  electro- 
technical  institute,  a  model  machine  laboratory,  and 
a  comprehensive  chemical  institute  with  special  sections 
for  inorganic  chemistry  and  electro-chemistry,  for  organic 
chemistry  and  the  chemistry  of  food,  and  also  for  the 
chemistry  of  agricultural  and  technical  industries. 

The  Institute  comprises  six  sections  :  Architecture 
and  the  elevation  of  buildings  ;  building,  engineering 
and  railway  construction  ;  construction  of  machinery  ; 
chemistry   and   general   science. 

The  teaching  body  numbers  twenty-nine  professors 
and  ten  tutors. 

Explanation.  — The  article  which  was  published  an 
the  December  number  of  School  on  Women  at  the 
German  Universities,  to  which  my  name  was  attached, 
was  merely  a  translation  of  a  magazine  article  published 
in  the  November  number  of  "  Hochschul  Nachrichten" 
of  Munich. 

Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer. 

Correspondence 

Pupil  Teachers'  Centres 

Bolton,  Feb.  15,    1905. 

To  the  Editor  of  School. 

Sir, — I  should  be  grateful  to  you  if  you  would  allow 
me,  mainly  on  behalf  of  the  Federation  of  Teachers  in 
PupU  Teachers'  Central  Classes,  to  make  one  or  two 
comments  on  certain  criticisms  recently  passed  on  Pupil 
Teachers'  Centres,  and  reported  in  your  last  issue. 

(i)  Dealing  with  the  question  of  pupil-teacher  train- 
ing, Mr.  MacCarthy  at  a  meeting  of  the  I.A.H.M.  laid 
special  stress  on  the  tone  of  public  schools,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  communicating  it  in  some  way  to  the  elementary 
ones  (p.  33).  "  Send  your  pupil  teachers  into  the  public 
schools,"  says  he,  in  effect,  "  and  many  of  the  ills  of 
the  primary  system  will  ipso  facto  disappear."  Does 
the  educational  history  of  the  past  thirty  years  justify 
our  looking  to  public  schools  for  the  educational  salva- 
tion of  our  primary  system  ?  Our  primary  schools  are 
what  secondary  men  have  made  them.  It  was  educa- 
tional tinkers  of  secondary  school  antecedents  who  for 
years  killed  all  intelligent  teaching  in  primary  schools  by 
means  of  the  pernicious  system  of  payment  by  results. 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  primary  teachers  that  system  is 
gone,  and  if  our  critics  will  possess  their  souls  in  patience 
a  little  longer  they  will  find  that  good  tone  is  not  con- 
fined to  public  schools.     Apart  from  this,  however,  to 
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those  acquainted  with  primary  schools  the  suggestion 
seems  almost  a  mockery.  Sir,  the  serious  problems 
now  affecting  primary  schools  are  social  rather  than 
educational.  Do  you  know  that  every  day  thousands 
of  children  come  to  the  primary  schools  half-fed,  from 
homes  in  dirty  slums,  with  dirty  and  ugly  environ- 
ments utterly  devoid  of  sweetness  and  light  and 
beauty?  These  children  are  in  urgent  need  of  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  we  are  to  offer  them — secondary 
school  tone  !  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Feb.  14 
Sir  John  Gorst  stated  that  within  a  ten-minutes' walk  of 
the  House  there  was  a  school,  attending  which  90  per  cent, 
of  the  children  were  physically  incapable  of  receiving  the 
instruction  provided  by  the  curriculum.  If  the  members 
of  the  I.A.H.M.  are  indeed  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
primarj'  school  children — their  poorer  young  brothers 
and  sisters — here  is  an  opportunity  for  disinterested 
service.  I,et  them  use  their  social  influence  to  the 
utmost  to  improve  the  material  welfare  of  these  children. 
The  introduction  of  secondary  school  tone  can  be  dis- 
cussed some  years  hence. 

(2)  I  gather  that  some  critics  regard  Centres  as 
elementary  schools  "writ  large"  (p.  34),  Of  course, 
this  verdict  has  been  arrived  at  after  a  careful  weighing 
of  evidence  given  by  witnesses  considered  reliable  and 
impartial.  Centre  teachers  have  a  right  to  ask  what 
facts  have  been  adduced.  The  evidence  may  have 
been  incomplete  and  misleading. 

(3)  In  the  latter  part  (p.  43)  of  his  valuable  and  stimu- 
lating article,  an  education  secretary  gives  his  views 
with  regard  to  the  training  of  teachers.  May  I  very 
briefly  state  the  views  of  the  members  of  this  Federation  ? 
In  our  opinion,  young  people  intended  for  the  teaching 
profession  should  not  be  taught  "  specially  and  apart 
from  others  "  until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age.  They 
should  attend  for  at  least  three,  preferably  four  or  more, 
years  an  efficient  secondary  school,  and  their  curri- 
culum should  in  no  way  differ  from  that  of  their  fellow- 
scholars.  If  adequate  efficient  secondary  accommoda- 
tion does  not  exist  in  the  neighbourhood,  preparatory 
classes  open  to  all  kinds  of  scholars  should  be  established 
at  the  Centre,  and  the  curriculum  should  similarly  be 
as  liberal  as  possible.  When  intending  teachers  have 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  then  "  in  view  of  the  life 
which  has  to  be  lived  "  (p.  40)  by  them,  we  think  that 
the  professional  side  of  their  training  should  begin  to 
receive  some  attention.  All  young  people  now  being 
trained  in  Centres  are  intended  for  service  in  primary 
schools  which  have  difficulties  and  problems  not  met 
with  in  secondary  schools,  and  of  which,  therefore,  the 
secondary  school  teacher  can  know  nothing  from  ex- 
perience. Hence,  again  "  in  view  of  the  life  that  has 
to  be  lived,"  in  order  that  their  training  for  special 
work  may  be  as  effective  as  possible,  we  believe  that 
their  instructors  shall,  as  a  rule,  have  some  practical 
knowledge  of  primary  school  work.  Will  your  author 
tell  us  where  our  policy  errs  educationally  ? 

I  enclose.  Sir,  a  copy  of  a  recently  compiled  "  return 
from  Centres."  Almost  all  Centre  teachers  are  trained 
and  certificated,  and  as  you  will  learn  from  the  "  return  " 


most  of  the  men  and  many  of  the  women  are  also  gradu- 
ates. There  are  some  other  points  to  which  I  should 
like  to  refer,  but  I  dare  not  trespass  further  on  your 
space  on  this  occasion. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Alfred  L.  Cann, 

Secretary  "  Federatioa  of  Teachers." 

The  Neglect  of  Geography  at  Schools 

To  the  Editor  of  School. 

Sir, — As  the  father  of  three  sons,  for  whose  so-called 
"  education "  I  have  disbursed  several  hundreds  of 
poimds,  your  editorial  remarks  on  the  above  subject 
appealed  to  me  very  strongly.  Recognising  the  im- 
portance of  geographical  knowledge  to  every  subject 
of  the  British  world-empire,  and  having  had  sad  ex- 
perience of  the  neglect  of  this  subject  at  most  schools, 
I  undertook  the  instruction  of  all  my  sons  personally, 
with  the  result  that  long  before  they  went  to  school — 
at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine — they  had  what  might  be 
called  world-geography  at  their  fingers'  ends,  and  could 
place  their  finger  without  a  moment's  hesitation  on 
any  country,  capital,  cape,  river,  mountain,  lake,  or 
bay  of  any  note  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ;  while,  as 
aids  to  memory,  I  made  a  point  of  telling  them  some 
interesting  fact  in  connection  with  each.  And  here 
let  me  emphasise  the  importance — the  absolute  neces- 
sity— of  teaching  world-geography  by  means  of  a  globe. 
It  is  surely  foolish  expecting  children  to  form  a  right 
conception  of  the  position  of  places  on  a  ball,  by  means 
of  a  flat  surface.  By  the  use  of  the  globe,  also,  I  found 
it  a  simple  matter  to  impart  a  few  rudimentary  ideas 
of  astronomy  :  the  motions  of  the  earth  with  reference 
to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  cause  of  what  we  call 
night  and  day,  and  the  seasons.  And  the  sequel  ? 
Before  my  boys  had  been  at  school  a  year  they  had 
forgotten  nearly  all  I  had  taught  them.  "  Oh,  we  learn 
very  little  geography  ;  we  don't  use  a  globe  ;  we  take 
each  county  of  England,  or  each  country  in  succession, 
and  learn  about  it  from  a  book  " — such  was  the  excuse 
volunteered  for  their  ignorance. 

Now  I  maintain  that  a  "  system  of  education " 
under  which  such  a  condition  of  ignorance  as  now  so 
widely  prevails  amongst  the  well-to-do  youth  of  this 
kingdom  —  our  future  statesmen  and  legislators  and 
colonial  governors,  and  commanders-in-chief  of  armies 
— is  nothing  short  of  a  national  scandal.  Nay,  when 
I  come  to  think  of  what  I  have  paid  to  masters  for 
the  "  education  "  of  my  sons,  I  feel  inchned  to  call 
it  by  a  much  uglier  name.  And  I  am  told  to  console 
myself  with  the  thought  of  the  number  of  hours  per 
day  that  have  been  devoted  to  the  classics — a  sort  of 
ballast  which  each  of  them  has  joyfully  thrown  over- 
board the  instant  he  started  on  the  voyage  of  life. 

W^hy,  I  would  ask,  in  education  are  the  means  never 
to  be  adapted  to  the  end  ?  Why,  in  such  an  important 
matter  as  geography,  is  the  word  "  progress  "  to  be 
tabooed  ?  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Commander,  R.N." 
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Rational  Arithmetical  Teaching 

["v.-  To  the  Editor  of  School. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  a  great  amount  of  interest 
the  excellent  article  in  your  last  number  on  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic.  It  is  quite  time  that  the  pendulum 
commenced  to  swing  back  from  the  position  it  has 
maintained  fairly  steadily  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Such 
a  swing  would  be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  previous 
changes  in  opinion  concerning  the  place  of  arithmetic 
in  a  school  curriculum.  The  Socratic  system  was  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  the  multifold  "rules"  into  which,  as 
your  contributor  points  out,  the  subject  had  been  divided 
and  sub-divided ;  arithmetic,  as  these  old  Greeks 
studied  it,  was  a  real  mind-training,  whatever  their 
future  hfe.  Here  we  have  the  pendulum  at  one  ex- 
treme of  its  arc  of  swing. 

The  other  extreme  was  reached  by  Cocker,  Wingate, 
Colenso,  and  many  other  worthy  mathematicians, 
whose  chief  aim  was  to  isolate  as  many  strange  and 
complicated  "rules"  as  possible.  Happily  the  motion 
has  now  been  reversed  and  is  now  carrying  us  back 
again  towards  the  older  and  higher  ideal.  Used  aright, 
arithmetic  can  be  made  as  valuable  a  study  for  the  boy 
in  a  primary  school  as  the  higher  mathematics  are  to 
his  more  advanced  confrere  in  a  secondary  school. 

The  keynote  to  the  intelligent  teaching  of  arithmetic 
is  to  be  found  in  the  amount  of  generalisation  that  is 
done.  Generalise  always  wherever  and  whenever  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Lattimer's  article  points  out  how  the  various 
branches  of  the  great  underlying  principle  of  Ratio 
have  been  so  detached  and  isolated  that  their  common 
root  and  origin  is  often  completely  lost  sight  of.  What 
boy  in  the  standards  connects  "fractions"  with  "a 
proportion  sum  "  ?  and  yet  the  two  can  be  most  easily 
shown  to  differ  but  in  nomenclature  and  adaptation. 

The  use  of  letters  in  lieu  of  figures  is  an  invaluable  help 
in  this  generalising.  Eh  passant,  I  should  like  to  remark 
that  this  use  of  letters  does  not  constitute  an  "  algebraical 
method."  Happily  the  authorities  are  fast  losing 
their  prejudice  against  such  methods,  though  as  long 
as  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic  are  followed,  the 
mere  substitution  of  letters  for  figures  does  not  change 
the  method  to  an  algebraical  one.  The  line  of  demarca- 
tion should  be  drawn  where  methods  peculiar  to  algebra 
are  employed.     Thus  to  state  that 

a  ■{-  2a   +  :\a  —  ^a  =  2a 

is  pure  arithmetic,  but  to  say 

a"(a  +  b)  =  a^  +  a  2b 

implies  the  theory  of  indices,  which  does  not  belong 
to  our  branch  of  mathematics. 

In  the  commencement,  we  can  teach  that  there  are 
other  scales  of  notation  than  the  decimal,  and  other 
methods  of  indicating  local  value  of  digits.  The  children 
should  be  allowed  to  invent  some  new  methods,  such 
as  placing  the  figures  under  one  another,  each  step 
upward  raising  the  value  of  the  digits  tenfold. 


We  can  also  show  that  our  units  are  purely  artificial 
and  that  other  ones  would  have  served  equally  well. 
Let  them  measure  the  size  of  articles  in  the  room  in 
terms  of  pencils  or  foot-lengths,  and  the  weight  in 
terms  of  marbles  or  pen-nibs.  Using  these  they  will 
soon  see,  too,  their  inconvenience  and  uncertainty,  and 
hence  can  understand  the  advisability  of  employing 
conventionally  fixed  units. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  two  main  principles  which 
must  be  kept  in  mind  when  devising  any  intelligent 
method  in  arithmetic,  that  each  branch  should  be  taught 
in  its  relation  to  the  whole  and  that  the  teacher  must 
never  speak  "  as  one  having  authority."  In  this 
subject  alone  the  teacher  must  refrain  from  being  the 
dictator,  but  must  act  as  guide  in  leading  the  boy  to 
make  his  own  progress  step  by  step.  Let  the  boy 
start  with  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  primary  axioms 
of  his  subject  and  then  build  up  his  own  work  entirely, 
and  he  will  reap  the  full  benefit  which  arithmetic, 
properly   taught,   is   able   to   give. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Percival  Alder-Barrett. 


How  the  Act  Works 

Staffordshire 

Agriculture  and  Cottage  Gardening. — In  the  provision 
of  classes,  both  day  and  evening,  for  practical  instruc- 
tion in  cottage  gardening,  Staffordshire  is  ahead  of  all 
other  counties.  During  the  past  year  (we  quote  from 
the  Quarterly  Report  just  issued)  classes  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Education  Committee  at  sixty-one  centres, 
thirty-one  being  for  day  and  thirty  for  evening  instruc- 
tion. It  is  evident  from  the  reports  of  the  Horticultural 
Instructor  that  the  quality  of  the  work  done  was  ex- 
cellent, and  a  feature  to  be  specially  noted  is  the  keen 
interest  aroused,  not  only  in  the  boys  actually  receiving 
instruction,  but  in  their  parents  and  others,  who  in 
many  instances  have  opportunities  of  inspecting  the 
gardens. 

Lectures  on  agricultural  subjects  were  given  at  four 
centres  during  the  last  quarter,  in  addition  to  three 
courses  by  the  travelhng  dairy  school.  Valuable  work 
is  being  done  by  the  agricultural  instructor  in  advising 
farmers  on  such  subjects  as  the  improvement  of  poor 
pasture  land,  the  purchase  of  manures  and  feeding 
stuffs,  mixtures  of  seeds,  and  the  choice  of  seed 
potatoes. 

Religious  Instruction. — The  Committee  passed  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  it  is  desirable  that  religious 
instruction  in  Council  schools  should  be  inspected  from 
time  to  time  by  Officers  of  the  Committee,  and  that 
provision  also  should  be  made  for  the  yearly  examina- 
tion of  such  instruction  by  volunteer  examiners  selected 
by  the  Managers. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  in  cases  where  Managers  of 
a  voluntary  school  pass  a  resolution  specifying  certain 
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days  on  which  they  desire  that  the  rehgious  instruction 
be  omitted,  the  Committee  will  authorise  the  opening 
of  the  school  on  such  days  at  the  hour  fixed  by  the 
time  table  for  the  commencement  of  secular  instruction. 
In  such  cases  children  should  not  be  assembled  at  the 
school  before  the  time  necessary  for  the  marking  of 
the  registers. 

Teachers'  Salaries. — ^The  Teachers'  Salary  Scale  and 
conditions  of  ser\'ice  have  been  revised  by  the  Committee, 
and  the  following  addition  has  been  made  : 

"  At  the  expiration  of  ten  years'  continuous  service 
from  the  date  on  which  a  head  teacher  shall  have 
attained  his  or  her  maximum  salary  under  the  scale 
for  head  teachers,  the  Committee  will  be  prepared  to 
consider  an  application  for  a  further  increase  of  not 
more  than  £io  per  annum." 

A  similar  addition  has  been  made  to  the  scale  for 
certificated  assistants,  but  in  this  case  the  period  re- 
quired to  elapse  after  the  maximum  has  been  reached  is 
three  years.  In  both  cases  service  after  September  30, 
1903,  only  will  be  taken  into  account. 

The  scale  of  Pupil  Teachers'  Salaries  has  been  re- 
stated as  follows  : 


For  an  engagement  of  three  years 
For  an  engagement  of  two  years 
For  an  engagement  of  one  year 


MALES. 

FEMALES. 

1st        2nd 

3rd 

ist        2nd       3rd 

i'ear      year 

year 

year      year     year 

A3                          j(j                          /i 

16            20 

24      . 

12          16          20 

20            24 

— 

16          20          — 

24 


In  case  the  engagement  of  pupil  teachers  is  extended, 
the  salary  payable  will  be  at  the  maximum  rate  for 
male  or  female  pupil   teachers  respectively. 

Pupil  Teachers  and  their  Instruction. — In  place  of 
establishing  preparatory  classes  at  pupil  teacher  centres, 
it  has  been  decided  to  offer  100  additional  exhibitions 
at  the  County  Scl  olarship  Examination  in  April,  for 
those  who  intend  to  enter  upon  the  teacher's  career. 
This  number  is  in  addition  to  the  hundred  already 
offered. 

A  series  of  regulations  for  managers  has  also  been 
drawn  up.  There  are  twelve  centres  already  in  active 
work,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  next  few  months 
will  see  the  establishment  of  many  more.  For  the 
prevention  of  too  sudden  a  "  rush  "  for  a  particular 
centre,  it  has  been  laid  down  that  in  cases  where  the 
number  of  pupil  teachers  is  in  excess  of  the  available 
accommodation  at  any  centre,  the  number  which  may 
be  admitted  from  any  district  must  be  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  departments  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  such  district. 

Hygiene. — As  an  outcome  of  a  suggestion  made  by 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  special  classes  for  teachers 
on  hygiene  have  been  established  at  Bilston  and  Stoke- 
on-Trent.  The  teaching  will  be  by  lectures  and  ex- 
perimental lessons,  for  which  special  sets  of  apparatus 
have  been  provided. 

Courses  of  lectures  on  health  and  home-nursing  hav-e 
been  delivered  in  various  towns  with  satisfactory 
results.     These  will  be  continued. 

Miscellaneous. — ^The   average   attendance   throughout 


the  county  for  the  last  three  months  for  all  children 
attending  school  has  been  90,  86.3,  and  84.5  respectively. 

Seven  new  schools  are  to  be  provided,  with  a  total 
accommodation  for  2420  children. 

The  Director  of  Education  has  been  granted  six 
months'  leave  of  absence. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Mellor  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
pottery  and  porcelain  manufacture. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  as  if  the  Education  Committee 
were  doing  their  best  to  extend  their  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  those  industries  which  will  tend  to  increase 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  county  under  their 
supervision  ;  and  if  care  and  forethought  are  always 
thus  exercised,  the  people  will  get  good  value  for  their 
money. 


Reviews 


Nature  Study 


Nature-Study  seems  to  be  a  fashion.  How  far  will 
it  become  a  reality  and  educative  ?  If  it  can  be  made 
to  meet  and  share  the  somewhat  excessive  zeal  which 
school-boys  often  show  in  athletics  to  the  exclusion  of 
nearly  everything  else,  it  will  be  good.  If  it  is  to  be 
forced  down  their  throats  as  lessons  it  will  be  as  useless 
as  Sunday  afternoon  walks.  Instances  from  school 
classics  abound.  One  may  suffice — that  of  the  "  Mad- 
man "  in  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  so  named  because 
he  had  a  passion  for  escaping  from  the  football  field  and 
going  to  Chaldecott's  Spinney  for  bird's  eggs.  The  nick- 
name showed  the  general  attitude  of  the  boys  towards 
Nature-Study. 

This  however,  is  not  altogether  the  present  question, 
which  is  the  quality  of  two  books  above  mentioned. 

That  of  Professor  Miall  is  a  most  suggestive  book  for 
teachers.  It  is  frankly  not  a  series  of  formal  lessons 
to  be  repeated  to  pupils,  but  notes  intended  to  lead  on 
teachers  to  find  which  of  their  pupils  may  be  in  their 
turn  led  to  see  nature.  A  great  science  teacher  said 
not  long  ago,  "  We  have  two  aims.  One  is  to  get  the 
learner  to  observe  ;  the  other  is  to  get  him  to  make 
records  of  what  he  has  seen."  This  is  the  educative 
side  of  science,  to  make  eyes  out  of  no  eyes,  to  teach 
eyes  to  see.  It  will  be  already  understood  that  Pro- 
fessor Miall  writes  no  settled  course.  In  fact,  until 
one  has  read  fairly  deeply,  the  book  would  seem  con- 
fused. When  the  author's  intention  is  grasped  the 
work  becomes  something  to  hnger  over,  and  to  dip  into 
with  ever  increasing  pleasure.  Is  is  a  sort  of  undated 
diarv  reminding  us  of  White's  Selborne,  with  a  flavour- 
ing of  Kirby  and  Spence's  Entomology. 

Nothing  is  "  too  common  or  unclean  "  for  the  author's 

*  House,  Garden,  and  Field.  By  L.  C.  Miall,  F.R.S.  (Edward 
Arnold.)     6s. 

Eton  Nature  Study.  By  Matthew  Davenport-Hill,  F.Z.S.,  and 
Wilfred  Mark  Webb,  F.L.S.     (Duckworth  &  Co.)     2  vols.     7s. 
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notice.  The  title  shows  his  CathoHcity.  These  are 
the  daily  observations  that  carehil  and  cultured  lovers 
of  Nature,  country  dwellers,  can  make.  But  this  is 
only  one  side  of  the  book.  The  other  is  the  extraordi- 
nary wealth  of  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  things 
seen  anywhere  and  everj^'here. 

If  memory  does  not  mislead,  Professor  Miall  wrote 
formerly  a  book  called  A  Year  with  Nature — following 
the  seasons  as  seen  by  a  liver  in  the  country. 

Messrs.  Hill  and  Webb  have  issued  a  course  of  lessons 
on  Nature-Study  intended  to  cover  the  school  year. 
They  may  be  inserted  in  the  regular  time-table  or  taken 
incidentally.  Much  care  has  been  taken  both  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  lessons  and  in  the  illustrations. 
Both  are  admirable.  But  is  not  the  book  altogether 
too  "  lessony  "  ?  T.  L. 

A  Professor  of  Medicine  on 


Writing  English' 


This  little  book  bears  so  modest  a  title,  that  it  may 
escape  the  notice  of  many  whom  it  might  serve  alike 
for  use  and  for  delight.  Indeed,  of  all  the  treatises 
on  writing  English  that  we  have  seen,  this  is  by  far  the 
most  suggestive  and  stimulating.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
the  Regius  Professor's  experience — we  fear  a  dreary 
one — in  reviewing  the  theses  of  Cambridge  medical 
graduates  ;  many  of  its  examples  are  quoted  ("  for 
obvious  reasons  without  acknowledgment  ")  from  such 
dissertations.  But  fortunately.  Dr.  AUbutt  has 
widened  the  scope  of  his  original  task,  and  while  deal- 
ing very  practically  and  helpfully  with  common  blunders 
and  recurring  difficulties,  he  contrives  also  in  most 
inspiring  fashion  to  open  blind  eyes,  to  awaken  dormant 
sensibilities,  to  suggest  new  points  of  view,  to  convict 
the  pedant  and  the  Philistine,  and  to  disclose  many  a 
vista  into  "  the  realms  of  gold."  The  writer's  practice 
is  as  good  as  his  precept,  so  that  his  lucid,  finished,  and 
nervous  style  continually  refreshes  the  reader's  attention. 
The  only  criticism  we  should  venture  to  make  would 
impugn  what  seems  to  us  an  over  fondness  for  the 
semicolon,  and  for  "  chiasmus." 

No  teacher  of  English  can  dispense  with  this  book, 
for  it  handles  even  formal  problems  with  surprising 
freshness  and  force,  as  witness  the  paragraphs  on 
emphasis  and  on  sound.  Lovers  of  "our  noble  inheri- 
tance— the  noblest  speech  that  the  world  has  seen " 
will  find  many  a  happy  quotation  discussed  with  ex- 
emplary taste,  and  plenty  of  obiter  dicta  of  an  arresting, 
sometimes  even  of  a  piercing  quality.  "  Observe  the  force 
and  thrift  in  such  adjectives  as  these  :  '  The  portals 
of  illimitable  sleep  ' — noting  the  swift  approach  of  death, 
then  the  rest  in  the  long  final  monosyllable."  "  Froude's 
prose  is  admirable  :  and  it  is  perhaps  better  to  know 
Froudean  h'story,  than  to  know  none."  "  Sometimes, 
even  in  Virgil  or  Tennyson,  in  the  lusciousness  of  form 

*  Notes  an  the  Composition  of  Scientific  Papers.  By  Dr.  T.  Clifford 
AUbutt,  F.R.S.,  &c.     pp.  X  +  154.    (Macmillan  &  Co.    3s.  netl.) 


we  tremble  for  the  substance."  "  The  prose  of  New- 
man or  Church  is  excellent,  but  infected  with  scholastic 
subtlety,  i.e.,  by  a  desire  for  system  rather  than  truth." 
"  Slipshod  or  saucy  writers  say  to  me,  '  Why  should 
I  not  split  the  infinitive  ? '  The  first  and  perhaps 
sufficient  answer  is  that  authors  who  make  the  best  of 
the  language  never  do  it.  Search  all  or  any  of  them, 
living  or  dead  ;  no  instance  of  it  will  be  found.  Even 
writers,  such  as  Carlyle  or  Ruskin,  who  press  the 
resources  of  the  language  to  the  uttermost,  never  play 
this  prank :  for  instances  we  must  turn  to  the  printed 
matter  of  company  promoters,  auctioneers,  news  and 
puff  writers,  and  second-rate  novelists."  But  no 
doubt  the  main  object  of  the  book  is  to  help  young 
writers,  and  to  all  such,  whether  they  be  sixth  form 
essayists,  or  thesis-writers,  or  aspiring  journalists  and 
novelists,  we  commend  it  most  earnestly.  In  fact, 
we  are  persuaded  that  there  are  few  living  writers  who 
could  not  derive  benefit  from  the  counsels  and  discus- 
sions of  this  unpretending  but  invaluable  treatise. 

E.  H.  S. 


Minor  Notices 

French  Commercial  Practice  Connected  with  the  Export  and 
Import    Trade.     By    James    Graham    and    George    A. 
S.  Oliver.     Part  I.     pp.   -xx  -1-  233.     (London  :    Mac- 
millan  &  Co.     25.  6d.) 
In  this  book  the  French  language  is  not  approached  for 
the  purpose  of  a  study  of  belles-lettres,  but  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  commercial  correspondence  with  France,  wth  the 
French  colonies,  and  with  the  countries  where  French  is 
the   recognised   language   of   trade.     The   book   has    been 
compiled  with  special  care  by  experts,  and  it  is  particularly 
full  of  useful  information.     It  is  undoubtedly  a  work  which 
ought  to  be  upon  the  desk  of  every  merchant  who  has 
transactions  with  foreign  houses,  and  we  can  recommend 
it  heartily. 

The  Matriculation  French  Reader.     Edited  by  J.  A.  Ferret, 
pp.    XV  +  293.     (London  :     W.    B.    Olive,    University 
Tutorial  Press.     2s.  6d.) 
Students  who  are  preparing  for  the  Matriculation  Ex- 
amination  of   the   London   University,   or   for   any   other 
examination  in  which  the  standard  is  similar,  will  find  aid 
from  tliis   selection  of   French  authors.     Both   prose  and 
verse  extracts   have   been   included,  and   they  have   been 
graduated  in  the  order  suggested  by  their  difficulty.     As 
there  is  a  bounteous  supply  of  notes,  and  an  ample  vocabu- 
lary, the  book  is  self-contained  and  the  reader  need  not 
cumber  himself  with  a  dictionary. 

Franfais  pour  les  Commenfants.  By  Jetta  Sophia  Wolff, 
pp.  viii  +  85.  (London  :  Blackie  &  Son.  is.  6d.) 
As  far  as  French  conversation  can  be  learned  from  a 
book,  this  book  belongs  to  the  right  class.  We  are  all  the 
time  face  to  face  with  reality,  and  not  with  a  grotesque 
Ollendorffian  life.  It  is  pointed  out  by  the  authoress 
that  "  the  lessons  might  be  made  yet  more  effective  by 
being    acted.     Let   the   pupils    really   go    round    a   house. 
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enumerate  and  learn  to  describe  in  French  all  they  see 
there.  Let  them  recount  what  they  eat  at  their  meals, 
what  they  see  in  their  walks  :  let  them  describe  their  work, 
their  games."  The  writer  has  not  shrunk  from  repetition 
of  words  and  phrases,  because  repetition  is  necessary  for 
beginners  ;  but  here  the  repetition  is  not  secured  by  the 
pupil  doing  the  same  lesson  over  and  over  again.  It  has 
been  ingeniously  arranged  that  the  learner  shall  encounter 
the  same  words  and  phrases  in  other  lessons.  Altogether 
it  is  a  bright,  attractive  book,  very  well  printed  and  liber- 
ally illustrated,  A  companion  book  is  issued  for  the  use 
of  the  teacher. 

Rapid  Revision  Exercises  in  French  Syntax.  By  W.  Herbert 
Hill,  M.A.  pp.63.  (London:  Blackie  &  Son.  is.  6d.) 
The  author's  design  in  this  case  has  been  to  help  those 
who  are  studying  the  French  language  for  examination 
purposes.  The  book  is  a  good  guide  to  French  syntax 
and  idioms.  We  are  told  of  the  exercises  that  "  their 
utihty  has  been  tested  in  manuscript  form  during  many 
years  of  French  teaching,  and  they  have  been  appreciated 
by  several  hundreds  of  candidates  for  London  University 
and  other  examinations."  The  author  has  arrived  at  a 
method  of  his  own  after  much  experience,  and  his  method 
is  set  forth  in  these  pages.  His  book  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  useful  aid  to  a  mastery  of  the  intricacies  of  French 
grammar. 

Elementary  Physics  and  Chemistry.     Book  III.,  Chemistry. 

By  J.   Bidgood,   B.Sc.     pp.    144.     (Longmans,   Green 

&  Co.  2S.) 
An  elementary  reading  and  lesson  book  on  the  chemistry 
of  hydrogen,  water,  carbon,  carbon  dioxide  and  limestone, 
adequately  illustrated,  and  well  and  simply  written  on  the 
lines  of  the  "  Specimen  Schemes,"  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education  with  the  New  Code  of  1900.  An  amount  of 
space  and  illustration  quite  unusual  in  books  on  chemistry 
is  devoted  to  springs,  rivers,  sea-water,  limestone  caverns 
and  skeletons,  corals,  foraminifera,  chalk  and  marble,  but 
the  treatment  is  lively  and  interesting. 

A  Primer  of  Physiology.  By  E.  H.  Starling,  F.R.S.  pp. 
viii  -I-  1 28.  (John  Murray,  15.) 
In  this  httle  book  Professor  Starling  has  given  us  an 
admirably  precise  and  lucid  account  of  the  chief  facts  of 
human  physiology.  Neither  in  scale  nor  style  does  it 
compete  with  Huxley's  incomparable  "  Lessons,"  and  had 
the  lowness  of  the  price  permitted,  we  should  have  been 
glad  of  more  illustrations  (there  are  thirty-five  in  all). 
But  as  a  cheap,  concise,  and  accurate  outline  it  is,  we  think, 
quite  unrivalled.  As  a  proof  that  it  is  well  up-to-date  we 
may  mention  that  there  is  a  chapter,  short  but  masterly, 
on  "  The  defence  of  the  body  against  micro-organisms." 

Practical    Chemistry.     Part    II.     By    W.     French,    M.A., 
F.I.C.,   and  T.   H.   Boardman,   M.A.     pp.   xiv  -|-  126. 
(Methuen  &  Co.     is.  6d.) 
The  authors  have  compiled  a  course  of  practical  work 
on  the  properties  of  gases,  the  quantitative  laws  of  chemical 
combination,  and  the  chemistry  of  sulphur,  carbon,  nitro- 
gen,  and   their  common   compounds,   \vith  especial  stress 
on  their  quantitative  relations.     There  are   also  chapters 


on  the  theories  of  atoms  and  molecules,  and  on  symbols 
and  equations.  The  course  is  one  which  requires  an 
amount  of  time,  and  expects  a  degree  of  accuracy  in  work, 
which  would  usually  be  bevond  the  reach  of  schoolboys, 
but  would  make  it  well  adapted,  as  it  apparently  is  in- 
tended, for  use  in  technical  schools  and  colleges.  Many 
of  the  quantitative  experiments  are  ingeniously  planned, 
and  some  of  them  are,  as  far  as  we  know,  original  in  detail. 
The  directions,  however,  are  often  so  concise  as  to  be 
somewhat  obscure,  while  the  usefulness  of  many  of  the 
diagrams  is  impaired  by  the  iUegibiUty  of  letters  or  words 
upon  them.  But  the  chief  complaint  we  have  to  make 
of  the  book  is  that  it  is  vmtten  in  so  slipshod  a  style  ; 
it  would  be  easy  to  select  from  its  pages  a  plentiful  crop 
of  common  errors  and  clumsy  forms  of  expression  such  as 
examiners  in  English  set  "  to  be  corrected."  Writers 
of  text  books  may  fairly  be  expected  to  employ  a  far 
more  correct  and  lucid  style  than  that  of  our  authors, 
"  if  they  teach  science  or  not  " — to  adapt  one  of  their 
o\vn  phrases. 

A  Further  Course  of  Practical  Science.  By  J.  H.  Leonard, 
B.Sc,  and  W.  H.  Salmon,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  pp.  224. 
(John  Murray  2S.) 
We  have  here  a  course  of  practical  mensuration,  mecha- 
nics, and  heat,  adapted  for  the  use  of  students  who  have 
already  had  some  training  in  practical  work.  The  book 
strikes  us  as  requiring  many  more  illustrations  of  apparatus, 
&c.,  and  we  find  the  frequent  repetition  of  such  phrases  as 
"  I  now  vrish  you  to  consider  ..."  intolerably  irritating. 
Further,  the  authors  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  subject 
of  heat  in  just  twenty-seven  pages,  which  is  quite  out  of 
scale  with  the  rest  of  the  book.  A  few  brief  historical 
notices  are  given  here  and  there,  in  which  some  startling 
blunders  appear,  as  e.g.  "  This  is  called  Bo^de's  Law. 
after  Sir  Robert  Boyle,  who  discovered  it  in  1662  ;  or 
Mariotte's  Law,  after  the  Frenchman  who  independently 
discovered  it  in  1679."  As  to  the  latter  statement,  the 
pithiest  comment  — unless  we  could  bring  Professor  P.  G. 
Tait  from  the  grave — would  be  that  of  the  famous  German 
Professor  who,  when  speaking  of  Mariotte,  is  accustomed 
to  observe  "  Meine  Herren,  Mariotte  ist  derjenige,  der  das 
Boyle'sche  Gesetz  nic/it  entdeckt  hat."  In  spite  of  the 
defects  named,  tliis  book  contains,  especially  in  the  chapters 
on  mechanics,  much  useful  material,  and  some  novel  forms 
of  experiment,  and  may  very  likely  suit  the  requirements 
of  many  science  classes. 

The   "  Junior  Local "  Practical  Physics.     By   Rev.    J.    F. 

Tristram,  M.A.,  B.Sc.      pp.  xii   -1-  91.      (Dent   &   Co. 

IS.  6d.) 
This  is  a  very  useful,  well  arranged,  and  thorough  course 
of  experiments  in  elementary  practical  physics,  up  to  about 
the  standard  of  the  "Elementary  Science"  of  the  Junior 
Locals.  An  unusually  large  number  of  easy  and  instructive 
exercises  is  provided,  giving  plenty  of  scope  for  "  dis- 
covery." The  course  covers  mensuration  of  areas  and 
volumes,  measurements  of  densities  of  solids  and  hquids, 
air  pressure,  Boyle's  Law,  elements  of  mechanics,  and  heat, 
and  would  with  ordinary  students  be  sufficient  for  about 
two  years'  work.  The  directions  are  clear  and  precise, 
and  for  its  range  the  course  seems  to  us  the  most  useful 
and  practical  we  have  seen. 
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New  School  Arithmetic.  By  C.  Pendlebury,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S., 
assisted  by  F.  E.  Robinson,  M.A.  (G.  Bell  &  Sons. 
4s.  6d.     Or  in  two  parts,  2s.  6d.  each.) 

The  authors  have  taken  the  sixteenth  edition  of  the 
well-known  Pendlebury' s  Arithmetic  as  a  basis,  and  sub- 
jected it  to  a  thorough  revision,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  accord- 
ance with  the  ideas  which  have  overcome  not  so  much 
the  opposition  as  the  inertia  of  the  British  teacher,  and, 
it  is  only  fair  to  add,  of  the  British  examiner.  We  may 
congratulate  the  Mathematical  Association  and  others  who 
have  worked  for  reform  that  success  has  so  far  crowned 
their  efforts  that  the  author  of  such  a  widely-used  book  as 
Mr.  Pendlebury's  brings  in  the  new  methods  with  scarcely 
an  apology  for  innovations  which  a  few  years  back  were 
looked  upon  as  revolutionary.  The  change  in  opinion 
has  allowed  him  to  drop  Troy  weight  and  to  avoid  the 
barbaric  5  J  and  30J  of  our  youth.  Approximations  and 
the  degree  to  which  they  can  be  relied  on  are  adequately 
treated.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  approximations 
3t-¥OTJ  for  ^  and  J— {^^  +  oiir)  for  \  making  their  way 
from  the  notebook  of  the  practical  calculator  into  a  school 
text  book,  though  personally  we  prefer  3^  (1-.0004)  to  the 
former,  especially  as  the  correction  (.0004  of  the  product) 
may  be  applied  at  any  stage  in  the  multiplication  of  a  set 
of  successive  factors.  Decimalisation  of  money  has  a 
chapter  given  to  it  which  is  satisfactory  so  far  as  three 
places  are  concerned,  but  does  not  seem  as  easy  as  it 
might  as  regards  a  greater  number  of  places,  but  the 
simplification  can  be  easily  performed  by  the  teacher. 
When  once  the  equality  if  =  /.ooitj'j  has  been  well  grasped, 
the  fuller  statement  if  =  ;/;.ooio4^  becomes  easily  ob- 
tained and  applied  to  any  required  degree  of  approximation. 
Mensuration  is  well  treated.  The  examples  worked  out 
in  Graphs  to  illustrate  the  power  of  the  geometric  method 
of  treating  many  questions  in  arithmetic  are  excellent 
and  very  interesting. 

Part  I.  contains  202  pages,  and  contains  Approximations, 
Decimalisation  of  Money,  and  Measurement  of  Area  and 
Capacity.  Part  II.  goes  more  deeply  into  some  of  the 
subjects  of  Part  I.,  and  includes  Graphs  and  Logarithms. 
Sets  of  Miscellaneous  Examples  (490)  and  Problems  (233) 
conclude  tliis  standard  work. 

New  School  Examples  in  Arithmetic.     By  the  same  authors. 

(G.     Bell    &    Sonj;.      With   or   without   answers,     ^s. 

Or  in  two  parts,  is.  6d.  and  2s.) 
These  are  the  examples  extracted  from  the  New  School 
Arithmetic,  and  published  separately.  The  issue  will 
be  valued  by  many  teachers  who  prefer  to  give  explana- 
tions orally  but  to  save  themselves  the  unnecessary  labour 
of  dictating  examples  by  placing  collections  such  as  this 
in  the  hands  of  their  pupils. 

The  Teachers'  Black-board  Arithmetic.  Part  I.  By 
"Tact."  (Blackie  &  Son.  is.  6d.) 
A  little  treatise  of  about  100  pages,  dealing  thoroughly 
with  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  first  four  rules — or 
as  some  would  say,  the  "only"  rules  except  that  of 
"  common  sense."  The  matter  would  be  famihar  to  any 
teacher  who  had  gone  through  a  proper  course  of  training 
in  teaching  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic.  To  those  who 
have  not  it  can  be  recommended  as  a  basis  of  class- wo:  k. 
The  importance  of  thorough  grounding  in  the    principles 


underlying  "  thumb-rules  "  can  only  be  adequately  esti- 
mated by  those  whose  bitter  task  it  is  to  have  to  build 
on  such  an  unsatisfactory  and  insecure  foundation  as  the 
ordinary  preliminary  arithmetic  too  often  turns  out  to  be. 
We  hope  this  little  book  is  a  sign  of  that  increasing  atten- 
tion which  is  being  paid,  none  too  soon,  to  the  work  done 
in  the  lowest  forms. 

A   New  Trigonometry  for  Schools.      By  W.  G.   Borchardt. 

M.A.,  B.Sc,  and  Rev.  A.  D.  Perrott,  M.A.     (G.  Bell 

&  Sons.     4s.  6d.) 
Elements    of    Trigonometry.     By    R.    Lachlan,    Sc.D.,    and 

W.  C.  Fletcher,  M.A.  (Arnold.  2s.) 
In  a  treatise  of  400  pages,  Messrs.  Borchardt  and  Perrott 
get  through  a  course  which  extends  to  De  Moivre's  Theorem 
and  the  expansions  of  the  sine  and  cosine,  prominence  being 
given  to  practical  applications,  which,  as  they  should  be, 
are  shown  to  be  quite  possible  in  the  most  elementary  stages 
of  the  pupil's  progress.  The  insertion  of  four-figure  tables 
of  Logarithms  and  of  Natural  and  Logarithmic  sines  and 
tangents  add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  treatise. 
Useful  sets  of  Test  Papers  are  also  given.  The  work  may 
be  had  in  one  volume,  but  Part  I.  may  be  bought  separately. 
It  includes  the  Addition  theorems,  the  relation  between 
the  sides  and  angles  of  Triangles  and  the  4-figure  Tables. 
Part  II.  deals  among  other  things  with  Properties  of 
Triangles.  Submultiple  Angles,  Series,  and  Imaginaries 
(which  are  illustrated  geometrically  by  Vector  Addition  and 
MultipUcation).  We  notice  what  we  regard  as  a  grave 
defect,  which  should  be  rectified  as  soon  as  a  new  edition 
is  called  for,  viz.,  that  in  treating  of  the  sine  PM  is  con- 
stantly used  for  MP  even  in  paragraphs  in  which  the  sense 
of  lines  is  actually  under  discussion. 

Messrs.  Lachlan  and  Fletcher  get  over  the  same  range 
of  subjects  in  about  150  pages.  They  save  room  by  the 
omission  of  explanations  of  Logarithms,  though  they  supply 
neat  samples  of  work  to  show  their  application  to  Trigono- 
metrical calculation  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  explana- 
tions— e.g.,  those  of  Iii verse  Functions.  As  to  the  inclusion 
in  an  elementary  course  of  De  Moivre's  Theorem  and  its 
apphcations,  we  share  the  regret  which  the  authors  express 
in  their  preface  that  the  English  tradition  still  clings  to 
including  these  rather  than  the  elements  of  spherical 
trigonometry.  "  The  neglect  of  solid  geometry — its  post- 
ponement to  a  stage  in  which  not  one  pupil  in  a  thousand 
reaches,  and  the  very  academic  treatment  it  then  receives, 
seems  a  great  mistake."  We  notice  that  in  both  works 
the  "  logarithmic  sine  "  still  keeps  its  place,  both  the  name 
and  the  thing.  The  name  and  notation  might  be  explained 
in  deference  to  the  habits  of  examiners,  but  surely  in 
practice  all  students  should  be  taught  to  reject  the  un- 
necessary ID  when  extracting  the  logarithms  from  the 
tables,  and  to  avoid  "  big  L  "  completely  in  their  work. 

The  Elements  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
By  D.  F.  Campbell,  Ph.D.  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 
A  useful  treatise  of  about  360  pages,  of  which  rather 
more  than  half  are  devoted  to  Integration  and  its  apphca- 
tions. Great  attention  appears  to  be  given  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  difficulties  which  perplex  beginners.  On 
this  account  it  can  be  recommended  to  those  who  have 
not  the  advantage  of  tuition.  Many  examples  are  nume- 
rical  and   are   taken   from   Physics   or   Mechanics.     This 
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feature  will  be  especially  attractive  to  those  students  who 
have  to  apply  their  theory  to  practical  work. 

Notes  on  German  Schools.  By  W.  H.  Wynch,  M.A.  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.) 

This  is  a  distinctly  useful  book.  Nothing  could  be  better 
as  an  introduction  to  German  school  methods — not  to 
German  theories  of  pedagogy,  but  to  the  actual  work  of 
teaching  as  carried  on  in  existing  schools. 

Mr.  Wynch  has  used  his  notebook  well,  and  his  judgment 
even  better.  He  has  a  keen  eye  both  for  the  excellences 
and  the  defects  of  German  methods.  The  highest  form 
of  excellence  he  finds  in  the  sphere  of  language-teaching  ; 
even  the  German  "  object  lessons  "  are  mainly  useful  as 
conferring  speech-power,  not  as  giving  any  very  vivid 
acquaintance  with  external  realities.  Questioning  takes 
a  very  high  place  in  all  lessons,  even  in  those  which  aim  at 
conferring  skill  rather  than  knowledge — lessons  in  music, 
for  example. 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  views  of  certain  of  our  "  educational 
reformers  "  we  must  condemn  many  of  the  German  methods 
as  old-fashioned  if  not  positively  reactionary.  There  is 
little  or  no  attempt  made  to  teach  even  science  "  heuris- 
tically  "  ;  nay,  the  much-abused  "  lecture  method  "  is 
in  full  swing  ;  while  the  use  of  questioning,  though  extensive, 
is  little  but  a  form  of  "  verbalism."  German  bo5's  are  not 
trained  to  self-reliance  in  their  studies  ;  "  leave  our  children 
alone,"  said  a  German  teacher,  "  and  they  would  do 
nothing." 

The  comparative  neglect  of  drawing  seems  another 
extraordinary  feature  in  German  schools.  Mr.  Wynch 
reports  unfavourably  upon  the  drawing  lessons  themselves, 
and  still  more  unfavourably  upon  the  neglect  of  the  subject 
as  an  auxiliary  to  others.  Thus,  though  a  German  class 
may  study  a  map  with  great  vigour,  there  is  little  or  no 
encouragement  given  to  map-drawing.  The  teaching  of 
singing  is  unsatisfactory  also. 

Mr.  Wynch's  book,  in  short,  is  a  mine  of  useful  and 
sometimes  rather  startling  information.  The  author's 
English,  we  may  remark,  has  improved  since  he  wrote 
Problems  in  Education. 

A  General  View  of  the  History  and  Organisation  of  Public 

Education   in   the   German   Empire.     Translated   from 

the   German  of  W.  Lexis,   Ph.D.,  by   C.    J.    Tamson, 

Ph.D.,    M.A.      (Asher    &    Co.,    13    Bedford    Street. 

3s.  6d.  nett.) 

This  work  was  written,  with  the  sanction  and  support 

of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education,  for  the  St.  Louis 

International  Exhibition.     It  covers  the  whole  subject  in 

a    comprehensive    and    largely    statistical    manner,    and 

may  be  safely  recommended  to  all  who  need  a  work  of 

reference  dealing  vnth  German  education. 

A  History  of  Education  in   the  United  States.     By  Edwin 
Grant  Dexter,  Ph.D.,   Professor  of    Education  in  the 
University    of    Illinois.     (The    Macmillan    Company. 
8s.  6d.   nett.) 
This  is  an  elaborate  work,  crammed  wdth  information. 
Dr.  Dexter  traces  back  American  education  to  its  begin- 
nings  in   Virginia,    and   follows   its   development  in   each 
State.     A  whole  chapter  is  rightly  devoted  to  the  epoch- 
making   work  of    Horace   Mann   in   Massachusetts,   while 


other  chapters  embrace  such  questions  as  Text  Books, 
Professional  Education,  The  Preparation  of  Teachers, 
The  Education  of  Women,  The  Education  of  the  Negro 
and  of  the  Indian,  the  Education  of  Defectives,  Libraries, 
Summer  Schools,  and  the  like.  The  work  is  a  historj'  and 
an  exposition,  rather  than  a  criticism,  and  thus  does  not 
lay  itself  open  to  quotation.  But  that  Dr.  Dexter  has 
accomplished  a  laborious  task  with  success  there  can  'be 
no  doubt.  Ample  bibliographies  and  a  copious  index, 
so  indispensable  in  works  of  this  kind,  are  supplied, 

A  Source  Book  of  Roman  History.  By  Dana  Carleton 
Munro,  M.A.  v  -t-  258  pp.  (London  :  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.      ss.) 

It  is  really  somewhat  difficult  to  see  what  purpose  is 
served  by  the  publication  of  this  volume.  One  can  under- 
stand the  use  of  a  stimulating  sketch  of  Roman  History 
which  is  continuous.  Equally  intelligible  would  be  a 
fairly  complete  collection  of  "sources,"  translated  and 
placed  together  for  convenience  for  the  advanced  student. 
But  in  the  work  before  us,  as  the  author  says  in  his  Preface, 
he  has  had  to  omit  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  material 
he  had  originally  selected  for  inclusion  ;  that  is  to  say, 
we  have  here  a  few  specimen  translations  of  Roman  History 
sources  ;  specimens  then,  which  probably  give  us  a  one-sided 
view  of  events  in  many  cases,  since  so  much  has  (inevitably) 
been  omitted.  Nor  is  it  to  the  point  to  admit  that  the 
book  is  interesting  :  a  collection  which  includes  the  old 
Roman  "  Farmers'  Calendar  "  (No.  10)  [C.I.L.,  vol.  vi., 
p.  637]  or  which  is  so  up-to-date  as  to  give  us  a  translation, 
of  the  Letter  of  a  School-boy  in  the  Second  or  Third  Century 
A.D.  [from  the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  vol.  i.,  No.  119], 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  very  living  interest  for  us.  But 
the  student  who  would  be  expected  to  procure  such  a 
book  as  this  would  surely  also  be  expected  to  be  able  and 
willing  to  read  and  translate  for  himself  fully  nine-tenths 
of  the  passages  included  in  the  volume. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  one  feature  of  this  book 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  any  student  of  Roman 
History.  This  is  the  full  and  excellent  Bibhography  of 
secondary  authorities,  mostly  in  English,  but  including 
the  more  important  French  and  German  works  also, 
which  is  prefixed  to  each  section. 

The  illustrations  are  good  as  far  as  they  go.  and  for 
this  reason  :  that  they  are  not  merely  imaginative  pictures 
(and  as  such,  useless),  but  are  representations  of  existing 
monuments.  The  student  is  thus  reminded  that  a  very 
large  class  of  "  Sources  "  consists  of  such  monuments, 
inscribed  or  otherwise.  It  is  good  to  note,  also,  that  the 
author  does  not  fail  to  state  the  source  of  his  illustration 
in  each  case. 

The  Tragedies  of  Sophocles  (translated  into  EngUsh  Prose). 

By     Sir     Richard     C.     Jebb.     376     pp.     (Cambridge 

University  Press.     55.  nett.) 

Though  Jebb's  now  famous  translation  was  not  written 

or  intended  originally  for  the  average  reader,  and  therefore 

not  published  apart  from  the  text  and  commentary,  we 

most    cordially    welcome    its    appearance    as    a    separate 

volume.     Anything  that  will  introduce  Sophocles  to  a  wider 

circle  of  readers  than  those  who  are  famiUar  with  Greek 

is  to  be  commended  :    and  fortunately  the  merits  of  this 

translation  are  such,  both  in  avoidance  of  the  pedantic  and 
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in  faithfulness  to  the  original,  that  it  may  not  merely  be 
referred  to  by  the  student,  but  can  be  taken  down  and 
read  with  pleasure  as  literature — and  of  how  few  translated 
plays  in  any  language  can  this  be  said  ! 

As  regards  size,  type,  and  binding  the  book  is  attractive, 
being  similar  to  Cambridge  Compositions  and  several  other 
recent  volumes  sent  forth  by  the  Syndics  of  the  University. 

Macaulay  ;  Samuel  Johnson  ;  Oliver  Goldsmith  ;  H.  B.  Cot- 
terill.     William  Pitt  ;  R.  F.  Winch.     (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Cotterill  is  very  frank  as  to  the  reason  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  two  first-named  books.  Examinations 
exist,  must  be  passed,  and  it  is  Mr.  Cotterill's  wish  to  help 
candidates  in  these  busy  times.  At  the  same  time  he 
urges  readers  to  go  to  the  fountain  heads,  such  as  Boswell's 
Johnson  and  Forster's  Goldsmith — both  immortal  books. 
He  also  wishes  all  to  find  and  read  Trevelyan's  Life  of 
Macaulay.     We  agree  with  all  this. 

The  notes  are  most  carefully  done  and  voluminous. 
The  references  ought  to  lead  readers  to  the  three  books 
mentioned,  as  well  as  to  Macaulay's  writings  generally, 
which  have  been  badly  neglected  for  a  half  century  or  so. 
He  wrote  with  remarkable  clearness.  Mr.  Cotterill,  an 
experienced  editor,  knows  how  to  evade  a  difficulty.  Why 
was  scrofula   called   King's   Evil  ? 

Mr.  Winch,  in  a  sense,  collaborates  with  Mr.  Cotterill. 
The  three  books  are  worthy  members  of  one  series. 

University  Tutorial  Series  :   The  New  Matriculation  Chemis- 
try.    Second    Edition.     By    G.    H.    Bailey,    D.Sc.     A 
Safe  Course  of  Elementary  Chemistry.     By  W.  Boone, 
B.Sc.     (W.  B.  CUve.) 
Dr.  Bailey's  book  has  been  much  used  by  London  matricu- 
lation students,  and  has  stood  the  test  well.     Between  the 
limits  laid  down  by  the  syllabus  it  is  very  complete  ;  indeed 
it  is   a  book  of  reference  rather   than   a   text-book,   and 
requires  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  to  select  what  is  needful. 
It  includes  material  for  lecture,  tutorial,  and  practical  work. 
On  page  79  it  ought  to  be  more  clearly  stated  that  basic 
oxides   may  be   alkaline,   or  neutral    to  litmus,   according 
as  they  are,  or  are  not,  soluble.     Page  234  would  lead  the 
reader  to  suppose  that  a  nitrite  is  easily  prepared  by  heating 
a    nitrate.     Dr.    Bailey   gives   the   old    description    of   the 
structure  of  a   gas   or  candle   flame.     It  is   certainly   the 
easier  to  understand  and  answers  to  the  practical  tests. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Boone's  book  is  meant  to  indicate  that 
the  course  of  experiments  selected  will  prevent  the  student 
blowing  himself  up.  Experience  spread  over  many  years 
shows  that  in  this  matter  boys  are  very  ingenious.  The 
text  is  clear  and  concise,  and  the  course  of  lessons  is  up  to 
London  Intermediate  standard.  One  improvement  may 
be  suggested.  On  page  142  it  might  be  clearly  shown  that 
when  hydrochloric  acid  acts  on  a  peroxide,  nascent  oxygen 
is  first  produced,  and  acts  on  more  hydrochloric  acid. 

In  both  books  it  is  stated  that  dilute  sulphuric  acid  acts 
directly  on  aluminium.  We  fear  this  is  not  so  even  wth 
moderately  pure  specimens  of  the  metal. 

Poems    and    Sonnets    from    Wordsworth  :     Milton's    Areo- 

pagitica.     H.  B.  Cotterill.     (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

The  Irish  Intermediate  Education  Board  took  as  subjects 

for  examination  some  of  Wordsworth's  shorter  poems,  and 

Lowell's  essay  on  the  poet.     Mr.  Cotterill  chose  to  annotate. 


The  result  is  unfortunate.  In  the  first  place  the  selection 
is  scarcely  happy.  While  it  contains  gems  that  no  selector 
could  neglect,  there  is  too  much  of  the  Wordsworth  common- 
place. The  poet,  like  Goldsmith,  could  write  like  an  angel, 
but  much  of  his  verse  was  prosy.  Secondly,  the  essay  is 
a  very  poor  example  of  Lowell's  literary  power.  Finally, 
the  editor  "  may  have  expressed  opinions  not  always 
coincident  with  those  of  Mr.  Lowell."  Surely  this  is  too 
cold  an  expression  about  one  of  our  great  poets.  The 
book  seems  to  be  a  flagrant  example  of  the  slavery  that 
examinations  impose  on  editors  and  schoolmasters. 

In  working  at  the  second  book  Mr.  Cotterill  forgets  that  he 
is  writing  for  examination  candidates  and  shows  a  real  and 
fervent  admiration  for  Milton's  great  work.  In  his  intro- 
duction he  claims  that  some  of  the  greatest  Uterature  of 
the  world  is  in  prose  "  Who  has  written  finer  prose  than 
Shakespeare  ?  Or  what  can  be  clearer  and  more  direct 
than  Shelley's  prose  ?  " 

In  the  notes  philology  and  grammar  are  avoided.  The 
spelling  of  the  text  is  modern. 

Hints  on  Collecting  and  Preserving  Plants.  By  Stanley 
Guiton.     (West,   Newman   &   Co.) 

The  firm  that  published  for  the  late  Miss  Ormerod  needs 
no  justification  for  issuing  a  booklet  on  natural  history  by 
a  comparatively'  young  writer.  Mr.  Guiton  has  been  a 
careful  student  of  Botany  since  his  boyhood.  But  he  is 
not  an  exterminator,  that  bane  of  the  Botanical  world, 
and,  we  may  say,  of  the  Natural  History  world  generally. 
In  this  he  is  a  true  botanist,  for  really  we  owe  the  devasta- 
tion of  our  valleys  to  people  who  know  no  Botany,  and 
cannot  keep  their  gardens  alive  except  by  an  annual 
spring  foray. 

The  pamphlet  is  very  tersely  arranged  under  the  headings 
Collecting,  Drying,  Preserving  and  Arranging,  Mounting 
and  Storing  in  the  Herbarium.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
different  treatment  of  fleshy,  hard-stemmed,  and  fragile 
plants.  No  hint  seems  to  have  been  left  out.  The  present 
writer  speaks  as  one  who  had  to  learn  all  the  practical 
part  of  collecting  for  himself.  Mr.  Guiton  educates. 
Every  beginner  should  read  what  he  says. 

Scott's  Fortunes  of  Nigel — Ivanhoe — and  Woodstock.  (Mac- 
millan. 25.  6d.  each.) 
These  reprints  call  for  httle  notice  except  on  account  of 
their  excellent  clear  type  and  handsome  exterior.  The 
introductions  are  carefully  written,  and  the  notes  instruc- 
tive without  being  overwhelming. 

The  Schoolmasters  Yearbook  and  Directory,  1905.  (Son- 
nenschein.  5s.  nett.) 
This  excellent  publication  has  appeared  again,  and  on 
each  new  occasion  we  find  it  more  instructive  and  more 
interesting.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  compendious 
reference  book  for  those  who  are  interested  in  education 
and  its  exponents.  It  is  a  veritable  vade  mecunt  for 
schoolmasters.  Papers  are  included  on  all  the  important 
topics  of  the  times,  and  complete  information  is  given  on 
subjects  of  pubUc  interest,  such  as  university  examina- 
tions and  government  appointments.  The  hst  of  names 
at  the  end  increases,  and  when  the  assistant  master  recog- 
nises that  it  is  to  his  own  interest  to  supply  full  information 
about  himself  it  will  undoubtedly  become  much  larger. 
No  headmaster  should  be  \vithout  it. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

March  27,  1905. 

The  great  Greek  debate  has  come  and  gone  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  result  is  the  same  as  at  Oxford. 
We  are  amongst  those  who  do  not  regret  the  decision, 
though  we  admit  that  some  modification  is  not  only 
inevitable,  but  also  advisable,  in  arranging  the 
curricula  of  the  two  older  Universities.  Much 
has  been  said  as  to  the  iniquity  of  the  country  parson 
controlling  such  an  issue  ;  but  as  far  as  our  own 
knowledge  goes,  the  people  who  rushed  up  to 
Cambridge  to  vote  were  the  reformers  just  as  much 
as  the  other  party  ;  and  it  does  not  rest  with  either 
side  to  abuse  the  other  for  "  whipping."  We 
more  than  suspect  that  the  result  is  due  to  the 
patriotic  desire  of  former  dwellers  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cam  to  protect  their  old  foundation  from  being 
reduced  to  the  same  level  as  the  newer  and  more 
democratic  Universities.  Such  a  feeling  may  be 
wise  or  otherwise,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  real 
force. 


Every  pronouncement  on  this  topic  must  bear 
an  ex  parte  character,  so  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
emphasising    some    of    the    points    which    weighed 
heaviest  with  the  opponents  of  the  change.     It  is 
admitted  by  both  sides  that  the  study  of  Greek 
is  enlightening  and  stimulating,  and  deserves  to  be 
encouraged  :    the  argument  urged  against  it  is  that 
the  small  amount  demanded  by  the  present  system 
is   in   many   cases   irritating   and   futile.     But    the 
main  point  is  this.     If  a  modicum  of  Greek  is  not 
insisted  upon  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  schools  will 
sooner  or  later  be  compelled  to  drop  it,  and  it  will 
be  relegated  to  the  dependent  position  of  an  "  extra." 
The  British  parent  recognises,  as  a  rule,  only  two 
reasons   for   pursuing   an   individual   study  :     first, 
if  it  will  help  his  son  to  earn  a  livelihood  afterwards  ; 
secondly,   if    it    is    necessary    for   some    important 
competitive   examination.     With   the   merits   of   a 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  educational  value 
he  cares  nothing  ;    and  his  devotion  to  science  is 
usually  the  result  of  a  vague  idea  that  it  will  be  pro- 
fitable in  the  end,  an  idea  which  is  carefully  fostered 
by  the  master  whose  school  earns  a  money  grant 
by  including  it  in  its  time-table.     If  Greek  were 
removed  from  the  list  of  necessary  subjects,  there 
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is  little  doubt  that  the  utilitarian  view  would  sweep 
it  out  of  all  schools  which  feel  themselves  obliged 
to  model  their  course  of  teaching  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  parents  ;  and  there  are  more  schools 
of  this  kind  than  many  people  imagine.  When 
all  is  said  and  done,  there  are  Universities  other 
than  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  those  who  regard 
Greek  as  an  offence. 

Why  should  we  not  teach  patriotism  ?  Mr. 
Choate  was  stating  the  other  day  that  boys  in 
America  are  all  inspired  with  the  patriotic  ideal, 
as  well  as  stimulated  by  the  possibility  of  one  day 
becoming  President  of  the  United  States.  Large 
numbers  of  their  schoolboys  are  foreigners  (the 
word  "  aliens "  somehow  has  obtained  a  sinister 
significance  lately),  yet  all  are  brought  up  in  the 
same  reverence  towards  the  American  flag.  We 
think  we  have  heard  of  something  of  the  same  sort 
of  idol  worship  being  practised  in  Japan  in  the 
place  of  religious  teaching ;  in  their  case,  at 
least,  it  may  be  pronounced  effectual.  Is  it  not 
rather  strange  that  the  study  of  patriotism  (as 
represented  by  colonial  history)  at  Oxford  is  tlie 
result  of  the  benefactions  of  an  "  alien  "  ?  Is  the 
old  Latin  tag  "  caelum  non  animum  mutant  qui 
trans  mare  curriint "  nonsense  after  all  ?  The 
truth  probably  is  that  this  "  patriotic"  feeling  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  impressions  conveyed  in 
childhood  :  even  though  the  Ethiopian  cannot 
change  his  skin,  he  can  be  civihsed  if  he  is  taken 
early  enough.  And  when  he  is  older  we  must 
apply  the  New  Testament  saying :  "  Where  your 
treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also."  We  are 
afraid  that  self-interest  is  more  likely  to  appeal  to 
the  full-grown  man  than  sentiment. 

Whether  the  public  schools  are  ever  hkely  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  our  business  men  in  the  training 
of  boys  who  are  destined  for  commercial  careers 
or  not,  they  have  received  plenty  of  advice  to 
choose  from  lately.  A  correspondence  initiated 
by  an  ex-Etonian,  who  professes  (with  too  much 
modesty,  in  our  opinion)  to  be  unable  either  to  write 
an  intelligent  letter  or  to  spell,  has  led  to  loud 
complaints  on  the  part  of  many  who  imagine  them- 
selves victims  of  the  system.  So  far  we  have  not 
had  much  help  from  the  parents  :  which  is  not  sur- 
prising, as  they  are  the  chief  offenders  in  curbing 
the  efficiency  of  schools,  either  by  unwise  inter- 
ference or  mere  apathy.  Too  often  a  parent's 
interest  in  the  school  is  directed  to  confining  his 
son's  studies  to  those  subjects  which  will  "  pay," 


or,  possibly,  to  get  him  excused  his  holiday  task 
or  homework  for  utterly  inadequate  reasons  :  or 
it  may  be  that  he  "  cares  for  none  of  these  things  " 
and  only  wants  his  boy  trained  in  manly  exercises. 
Preparatory  schools,  too,  where  luxury  is  rampant, 
are  also  a  good  deal  to  blame ;  and  this  state  of 
things  is  again  due  to  the  injudicious  desire  on 
the  part  of  parents  for  every  possible  comfort  and 
indulgence  to  be  showered  on  their  children.  How 
can  boys  ever  recover  from  such  bad  beginnings  ? 
Why  should  all  the  blame  be  laid,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  on  the  public  school  ?  Has  the  home 
no  influence  on  the  moulding  of  the  child  ? 

One  of  the  most  confusing  items  of  terminology  in 
use  nowadays  is  the  word  "  secondary  "  as  applied 
to  education.  Properly  speaking,  it  was  originally 
intended  to  be  descriptive  of  the  continuation  of  a 
primary  course,  and  so  its  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic should  be  the  age  of  the  pupil  more  than 
anything  else.  But  here  social  considerations  step 
in.  We  have  society  to  deal  with,  and  there  is  no 
denying  that  many  people  object  in  toto  to  the 
idea  of  sending  their  children  to  the  elementary 
school.  What  is  the  result  ?  That  the  secondary 
school  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  distinguished 
socially  from  the  elementary,  and  teaches  all  subjects 
from  the  beginning.  So  after  all  our  talk  of  over- 
lapping and  waste,  we  are  back  at  the  same  point 
as  we  were  before  the  Cockerton  judgment  :  and 
it  is  really  very  doubtful  whether  there  is  any 
cast-iron  system  which  wiU  suit  every  case.  Take 
Scotland,  for  instance  :  in  straggling  districts  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  same  school  teaching 
everything  from  the  alphabet  up  to  the  standard 
of  University  entrance,  and  if  the  principle  is 
allowed  there,  wh}'  should  it  be  rank  heresy  to 
mention  it  in  England  ? 

Engineering  is  now  receiving  its  due  share  of 
public  consideration,  and  much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  taught. 
Such  an  authority  as  Sir  Philip  Magnus  has  advo- 
cated beginning  at  the  beginning,  and  selecting 
pupils  for  attendance  in  the  workshop  from  their 
early  school  days.  This  tendency  is  being  em- 
phasised by  the  issue  of  practical  text  -  books 
intended  for  those  who  are  destined  to  work 
with  their  hands  ;  while  making  his  way  through 
such  treatises  the  pupil  learns  to  work  with  his 
fingers  at  the  same  time  as  he  does  his  calculations, 
and  sees  the  result  of  his  labour.     Whether  this  will 
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be  the  ultimate  form  of  elementary  education  or  not 
it  is  not  easy  to  forecast,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
current  is  setting  very  strongly  in  this  direction 
at  the  present  time.  Some  fear  has  been  expressed 
lest  the  carrying  out  of  the  idea  should  be  left 
entirely  to  schoolmasters,  but  we  think  there 
is  no  need  for  this  apprehension,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  engineering  obviously  cannot  easily  be 
worked  into  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  a 
school.  The  over-taxed  time-table  would  never 
be  able  to  bear  the  extra  strain,  and  a  separate 
establishment  is  the  natural  way  out.  As  a  prac- 
tical example  of  what  can  be  done  by  intelligent 
enterprise,  we  notice  that  Liverpool  has  lately 
received  a  handsome  offer  from  Sir  Alfred  Jones, 
who  has  placed  his  steamers  at  the  disposal  of  engi- 
neering students  during  their  hohdays.  Such  an 
arrangement  will  be  mutually  advantageous,  since 
the  owner  will  no  doubt  get  genuine  assistance 
from  people  anxious  to  learn,  and  the  students 
will  pick  up  knowledge  which  they  cannot  easily 
acquire  ashore. 

Dr.  Fairbairn  has  been  drawing  timely  attention 
to  the  fact  that  to  be  a  voter  at  the  University  of 
Oxford  costs  money.  Reduced  to  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  a  vote  costs  £^1,  and  to  retain  it  a 
graduate  must  either  pay  annual  fees  or  "  com- 
pound." Everybody  knows  that  it  is  quite  a 
common  tiling  for  a  man  to  take  his  name  off  the 
books  either  immediately  he  takes  his  B.A.  or 
more  frequently,  after  taking  his  M.A.  Only 
those  remain  who  for  reasons  of  sentiment  or  self- 
interest  wish  to  retain  their  connection  with  their 
alma  mater :  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  with  such 
things  as  College  livings  in  prospect,  a  large  proportion 
of  these  belong  to  the  clergy.  To  say  that  such  a  fran- 
chise is  representation  of  the  University  is  absurd  : 
no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  the  bitterness  which  has 
been  felt  at  the  results  of  the  recent  debates  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  due  to  this  reflection. 
It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  Universities  will 
retain  their  parliamentary  representation  much 
longer,  in  any  case  ;  but  it  would  be  worth  while, 
in  view  of  public  opinion,  to  put  at  least  the  academic 
franchise  on  a  sounder  basis.  When  we  hear  in 
the  future  about  the  necessity  for  intellect  to  be 
represented  in  the  councils  of  the  State,  it  may 
be  useful  to  remember  that  intellect  is  not  the  only 
quahfication.  Is  it  not  time  that  the  distinction 
between  B.A.  and  M.A.  was  dropped  altogether  ? 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  money. 


The  Assistant  Master, 
Has  he  a  Future  ? — III. 

By  "  Once  One  of  Them." 

There  is  a  furtlier  cause  operating  so  as  to  stop 
the  flow  into  secondary  education  of  those  who 
but  a  few  years  ago  might  have  considered  a  Master- 
ship in  a  secondary  school  at  any  rate  an  opening 
in  life,  if  not  a  definite  career. 

The  King's  Scholarship  hst  is  just  out.  Over 
12,000  women  as  against  about  2600  men  offered 
themselves  at  the  gate  of  the  Elementary  Training 
College.  It  is  true  that  more  than  half  the  men 
did  creditably  in  the  examination,  as  against  about 
one  quarter  of  the  women,  but  that  is  another 
matter.  Year  by  year  the  same  story  is  told  by 
the  same  examination.  The  women  increase  and 
the  men  decrease.  Yet  the  salaries  of  men  are 
higher  than  those  of  women,  increase  more  rapidly, 
and  reach  a  higher  maximum.  But  still  elementary 
teaching  is  not  considered  by  the  young  man  of  the 
lower  middle  class  or  the  boy  of  ability  of  the 
working  class  to  give  that  chance  in  life  which  a 
mechanical  or  commercial  career  may  lay  open. 
It  does  not  pay  in  the  long  run  for  a  man  to  be  a 
teacher.  The  Secretary  to  one  of  the  County 
Committees  only  the  other  day  issued  what  one  may 
call  a  "prospectus"  setting  forth  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  by  those  who  entered  on  the  Council's 
scheme  of  training  for  teachers.  The  best  he  could 
say  was  that  this  career  offered  a  "  modest  com- 
petency for  persons  of  average  ability."  Now 
nobody  at  from  eighteeen  to  twenty-five  years 
of  age  considers  a  modest  competency  as  the  height 
of  his  ambition,  nor  does  he  consider  that  he  is  only 
of  average  ability.  Is  the  secondary  schoolmaster 
going  to  allow  himself  to  fall  into  this  category  ? 
Now  just  as  the  women  are  displacing  the  men 
in  the  elementary  schools  so  many  of  the  men  so 
displaced  are  finding  their  way  into  secondary 
schools.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  of  the  secon- 
dary schools  started  by  County  Councils  are,  like 
practically  all  those  created  by  the  late  School 
Boards,  staffed  almost  entirely  by  men  who  have 
begun  life  as  elementaiy  schoolmasters  and  then 
taken  a  London  or  Dublin  degree.  These  naturally 
come  from  a  class  who  a  generation  ago  would  have 
sought  the  elementary  school  as  the  proper  sphere 
for  their  talents.  All  honour  to  them,  and  good 
masters  many  of  them  make,  but  they  exclude  the 
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normal  secondary  schoolmaster  all  the  same.  Not 
only  so,  but  they  often  accept  a  lower  salary  than 
they  would  have  received  for  elementary  work. 

Now  before  going  into  the  most  important  ques- 
tion of  all,  namely  the  leakage  in  the  secondary 
ranks,  let  us  glance  for  one  minute  at  the  state  of 
affairs  in  America  as  revealed  by  the  Mosely  Com- 
mission, and  as  shown  in  much  greater  detail  in 
the  various  charts,  reports,  and  memoranda  issued 
in  connection  with  the  American  Section  of  the  last 
Paris  Exhibition.  One  deliberately  looks  to  America, 
because  the  continental  educational  system  and  the 
life  of  the  continental  peoples  are  all  bound  up 
with  the  central  Governments,  while  there  are  in 
addition  in  most  European  nations  as  leading 
motives  of  action  not  only  conscription  and  the 
exemptions  from  it ;  there  is  also  the  linking 
together  of  the  schools  and  the  Civil  Service,  the 
universal  desire  to  become  a  functionary  and  wear 
a  blue  ribbon  in  the  button-hole,  with  the  elaborate 
pension  system,  political  and  otherwise  :  hence  there 
can  be  no  real  comparison  between  their  educational 
systems  and  those  of  countries  like  ourselves  and  the 
United  States  which  care  for  none  of  these  things. 

So,  to  turn  to  the  United  States,  we  find  there 
the  doors  of  education  in  every  grade  open  to 
every  one  who  has  the  desire  and  the  talent  to 
enter,  magnificent  buildings  for  all  classes  of  schools, 
and  schools  adapted  to  every  class,  to  every  trade, 
profession  and  industry.  We  find  at  the  top 
professors  (enormously  outnumbering  our  own  in 
proportion  to  the  population  to  be  taught)  in  the 
enjoyment  of  positions  of  the  highest  repute,  re- 
ceiving splendid  emoluments,  free  to  do  research 
and  technical  work  of  the  highest  character,  and 
every  one  of  them  a  practical  man,  keeping  himself 
in  close  contact  with  all  trades  cognate  to  his  pro- 
fessorship, and  using  his  learning  not  only  to  impart 
it  to  others  but  to  do  commercial  and  trade  work 
like  any  ordinary  citizen  in  the  business  world. 

But  below  this  sphere,  in  what  they  call  the  High 
School,  the  Grammar  School  and  the  Primary 
Schools,  covering  our  secondary  and  elementary 
education  systems,  we  find  that  magnificent  educa- 
tional results  are  brought  about  with  absolutely 
no  organised  teaching  profession. 

All  the  reports  concur  in  noting  that  a  vast 
majority  of  the  teachers  in  all  these  grades  of  schools, 
which  deal  with  the  education  of  children  up  to  the 
age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  are  women. 

In  tlic  lowest  grade  the  women  amount  to  80 
or  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  in  the  highcs 


grade,  taking  the  average  of  all  schools,  to  40  or  50 
per  cent. 

Although  it  is  not  so  stated,  it  appears  probable 
that  the  reason  why  so  many  of  the  schools,  even 
the  higher  ones,  are  mixed,  is  not  entirely  on  account 
of  any  theoretical  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  mixed 
education,  but  rather  to  enable  a  greater  number 
of  women  teachers,  in  proportion  to  men,  to  be 
employed  on  any  given  work. 

Hence,  the  male  teacher  of  the  lower  grade, 
who  is  the  backbone  of  any  organised  profession, 
is  in  a  small  minority  in  America. 

But  not  only  so,  but  such  male  teachers  as  there 
are,  in  practically  all  cases,  unless  they  have  success- 
fully reached  at  a  comparatively  young  age  some 
of  the  higher  positions  in  which  teaching  work  is 
largely  subordinate  to  organising  work,  leave  the 
profession  before  they  reach  the  age  of  thirty. 
The  teacher  professor,  the  teacher  director,  and 
the  teacher  headmaster,  are  familiar  in  America. 
They  are  famihar  because  they  are  highly  paid, 
and  because  the  value  of  their  work  increases  as 
they  grow  older. 

The  middle-aged  or  elderly  assistant  teacher  is 
almost  non-existent.  The  man  who  takes  up  the 
work  of  the  teacher  when  he  has  left  college  in 
America  (in  no  small  number  of  cases,  without 
any  special  training)  does  so  until  such  time  as  will 
be  convenient  for  him  to  become  a  lawyer,  a  pork 
merchant,  or  a  professional  politician,  the  Press 
perhaps  snapping  up  a  larger  number  than  even 
these  other  occupations. 

A  very  large  number  of  the  most  distinguished 
Americans  in  any  profession  or  business,  if  they 
did  not  happen  to  have  had  wealthy  parents,  have 
begun  life  as  schoolmasters  and  then  abandoned 
the  profession.  Consequentl3^  for  most  of  the 
male  teachers  at  any  rate,  teaching  is  not  an  orga- 
nised profession  in  America,  and  yet  the  American 
educational  system  is  in  many  respects  the  finest 
in  the  world. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  about  the  army  of 
women  teachers  in  America  ? 

A  very  considerable  number  of  these  must  go  on 
teaching  in  the  position  of  assistants  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  majority 
of  them  enter  the  teaching  profession  except  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  another  profession,  viz.,  that  of 
matrimony. 

It  has  been  noted,  even  in  this  country,  and 
even  by  inspectors,  that  schoolmistresses  get 
married    more    rapidly    than    other    girls    of    the 
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same  class,  and  the  reasons  are  obvious  to  every- 
body. 

In  America,  the  same  thing  is  noticed,  but  in  a 
greater  degree ;  and  even  when  this  goal  of  the 
schoolmistress's  ambition  is  not  attained,  the 
peculiar  position  of  influence  and  the  pleasant 
surroundings  of  the  average  school  in  the  more 
scattered  rural  districts  offers  a  pleasant  rest  during 
their  old  age  for  any  of  those  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. 

Hence,  at  the  very  outset,  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  a  state  of  leakage  is  normal  in  America, 
and  that  the  reason  for  the  predominance  of  women 
in  the  lowest  branches  of  the  profession  both  here 
and  in  America  is  that  they  have  always  ready  at 
their  hands  a  means  of  leaving  the  profession, 
and  indeed  adopt  it  because  it  is  so  easy  to  leave. 
Hence  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
teaching  is  only  a  profession  to  be  got  out  of. 

But  surely,  says  the  orthodox  propagator  of 
pedagogues,  your  argument  must  be  wrong,  or  else 
cither  teaching  is  not  like  other  professions,  or  else 
it  is  paid  less  well  than  its  importance  demands. 
The  tests  proposed  are  fair,  and  the  question  re- 
quires examination  from  both  points  of  view. 

Now,  as  to  the  analogy  with  other  professions, 
these,  one  may  take  it,  are  of  two  kinds,  those  which 
rest  upon  a  commercial  basis,  and  those  which  rest 
upon  a  basis  of  moral  dignity.  If  the  teaching  pro- 
fession asserts  that  it  is  in  the  latter  category,  as 
it  is  customary  for  managers  to  state  who  want  to 
get  a  good  teacher  cheap,  then  its  members  must 
be  contented  with  the  financial  position  of  persons 
of  the  only  other  similar  profession,  viz.,  ministers 
of  religion.  In  its  origin  in  the  days  of  the  monks, 
in  its  less  modern  position  when  the  public  school 
headmaster  became  a  bishop,  when  a  secondary 
schoolmaster  was  also  a  semi-curate  and  became  a 
vicar,  and  when  an  elementary  schoolmaster  was 
a  species  of  parish  clerk,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  teaching  profession  was  very  much  in  this 
position.  In  fact,  teachers  up  to  quite  modern 
time,  stood  to  the  clergy  of^  the  parish  in  the  same 
position  as  the  Levites  to  the  priests  of  old.  This 
possibly  accounts  for  much  of  the  dogmatic  tone 
adopted  in  every-day  life  by  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  (which  does  not  conduce  to  their  popu- 
larity), and  for  the  assumption  put  forward  on  their 
behalf  by  certain  of  their  organisations  that  they 
are  a  select  and  peculiar  people,  not  to  be  bound  by 
such  mundane  considerations  as  for  instance  those 
provisions    of    the    Corrupt    Practices  Act    which 


apply  to  members  of  the  local  authorities,  and 
prevent  them  from  sitting  and  voting  on  committees 
in  whose  deliberations  they  may  have  a  pecuniary 
interest. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  teaching  profession 
is  ecclesiastical  in  its  origin  and  in  its  traditions, 
and  that  the  unscientific  nature  of  so  much  of  its 
teaching  methods,  even  in  the  present  day,  is 
due  to  these  circumstances.  But  teachers  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  If  teachers  are  to  be  spoken 
of  in  public  in  entirely  different  tones  from  those 
in  which  one  is  accustomed  to  speak  of  lawyers  or 
stockbrokers,  they  must  recognise  that  a  life  of 
poverty,  ending  possibly  in  starvation,  such  as  is 
the  fate  of  the  ordinary  curate,  is  the  proper  meed 
of  their  profession.  They  cannot  both  have  the 
"  fine   words  "   and  the   "  buttered  parsnips." 

If  teachers,  however,  are  going  to  claim  their 
just  rights  and  agitate  to  be  treated  as  members  of 
a  commercial  profession,  then  they  must  e-xpect  to 
be  treated  by  local  authorities  on  a  purely  com- 
mercial basis,  in  which  one  buys  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  sells  in  the  dearest,  pays  only  for  value 
received  and  allows  no  sentiment  or  gratitude  to 
weigh  in  the  bargain  relating  to  services  rendered. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  show  that  any  organised 
teaching  profession  based  upon  training  for  a  life- 
long occupation  is  not  and  cannot  be  of  the  nature 
of  a  commercial  profession,  and  in  fact  is  an  absolute 
anomaly,  if  not  an  imposture. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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IV.   The  Teacher 

By  John  Clarke,  M.A. 

Aberdeen  University 

The  teacher  is  the  very  pulse  of  the  educational  machine. 
From  him  come  the  vitality  and  energy  of  the  machinery. 
If  the  teaching  is  right,  it  matters  less  about  everything 
else— buildings,  governors,  inspectors,  even  grants 
become  of  comparative  unimportance.  Only  he  must 
not  forget  that  there  is  a  more  important  factor — that 
is,  the  child.  As  teachers  we  are  wont  at  times  to  use 
language  which  almost  seems  to  imply  that  education 
and  teacher  are  co-extensive  and  interchangeable  terms  ; 
I'ecole  c'est  moi  is  the  unconscious  attitude  of  many  an 
honest  and  devoted  teacher.  In  his  calmer  moments 
he  does  not  really  believe  this.  But  still  the  individual 
child  is  small  and  weak,  so  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  him  who  rules  a  thousand  such,  that  the  teacher 
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has  constantly  to  remind  himself — or  failing  that,  to  be 
reminded — that  in  the  last  resort  his  own  interests 
come  only  second  to  those  of  his  pupil.  To  speak 
paradoxically,  the  teacher's  claims,  his  satisfaction  in 
his  work,  his  training,  his  emoluments,  even  his  feeUngs 
are  of  little  moment — except  to  himself ;  they  are 
subservient  to  the  claims  of  the  rising  generation  whose 
servant  he  is,  and  of  the  community  whose  agent  and 
representative  he  is.  Sic  vos  non  vobis  is  the  strain  in 
which  he  may  collectively  be  addressed. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  the  proper  point  of  view,  but  more 
a  point  of  view  than  a  real  and  essential  distinction  in 
actual  working.  For  the  interests  of  the  pupil  demand 
that  the  teacher  be  all  that  his  own  aspirations  aim  at : 
a  man  of  character  and  ability,  of  recognised  position, 
entitled  to  respect  and  consideration,  removed  beyond 
fear  of  want  or  anxiety  about  financial  concerns.  The 
community  is  not  in  a  healthy  condition  in  which 
education  is  not  held  in  honour.  That  should  secure  all 
that  the  teacher  is  entitled  to  ask,  for  education  and 
teacher  are  just  as  inseparable  as  education  and  child. 
Whatever  the  community  or  the  State  may  think,  the 
cry  of  the  children  begs,  even  demands  esteem,  dignity, 
and  a  competence  for  their  instructors  :  the  latter  are 
entitled,  nay  bound,  to  urge  the  same  claims,  if  not 
on  their  own  behalf,  at  any  rate  on  behalf  of  their 
pupils.  Those  outside  the  profession  must  be  made  to 
realise  the  justice  of  the  claim,  and  the  teacher  must 
be  careful  to  ehminate  as  far  as  may  be  the  personal 
element.  His  efforts  must  be  put  forth  not  for  redress 
of  grievances,  but  as  the  assertion  of  liberty  and  demand 
for  opportunity  to  allow  him  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
great  work  entrusted  to  him. 

Recognition  of  the  teacher  is  thus  the  expression  of 
enlightened  self-interest  in  the  nation  ;  it  represents  what 
the  parent  feels  to  be  due  to  his  children,  the  community, 
to  those  who  are  to  be  the  workers  and  thinkers  of  the 
next  generation.  The  teacher  may  be  a  poor  creature, 
a  mere  workman,  a  drudge,  the  schoolmaster  must  be 
kept  in  his  place.  But  our  sons  must  be  well  taught 
and  trained,  they  must  have  good  e.xamjiles  set  before 
them,  they  must  become  public-spirited  and  patriotic  ; 
they  must,  in  short,  be  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
arts  of  war  and  of  peace  the  whole  world  over.  The 
teacher,  however  little  in  himself,  is  something  as  the 
instrument  in  accomplishing  all  this.  He  holds  the  key 
to  the  position,  and  hence  the  rank  and  consideration 
he  is  bound  to  claim,  however  imperfectly  as  yet  the 
true  grounds  of  it  may  have  been  recognised  either  by 
himself  or  the  nation  at  large. 

In  Scotland  education  has  always  been  held  in  honour, 
and  so  a  certain  amount  of  distinction  has  all  along 
attached  to  the  person  of  the  teacher.  This  is  to  some 
extent  now  an  historical  survival,  for  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  past  thirty  years  have  wrought  a  great  change 
in  this  as  in  other  respects.  Between  Church  and 
School  there  had  been  a  traditional  connection  lasting 
for  at  least  a  couple  of  centuries,  and  one  phase  or 
consequence  of  this  had  been  that  it  was  usual  for  the 
probationers  of  the  Church  to  begin  their  professional 


career  by  acting  as  schoolmasters  for  a  time.  A  Parish 
School  was  a  stepping-stone  to  a  Parish  Church.  Some, 
it  may  be,  found  their  life-work  in  the  school  and  did  not 
go  further,  drifting  from  the  Church  into  Education, 
while  for  '"  stickit  ministers  "  the  school  was  a  recognised 
dumping-ground.  Not  so  very  long  ago  neighbouring 
teachers  within  their  respective  areas  still  referred  to  each 
other  as  "  co-presbyters,"  and  the  title  "  Rev."  is  not  yet 
extinct  among  the  older  generation  of  Scotch  teachers. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  combination  of  the 
clerical  and  scholastic  functions  tended  to  dignify  and 
enhance  the  position  of  the  teacher,  however  undesirable 
it  may  have  been  in  other  respects,  and  particularly  in 
the  interests  of  specialised  skill  in  the  school.  Since 
1872  this  state  of  things  has  rapidly  passed  away  in 
the  rural  areas,  in  which  chiefly  it  was  prevalent.  In- 
creasing division  of  labour  has  parted  teacher  from 
preacher  in  the  one  individual.  But  the  separation 
has  not  been  pure  gain.  With  the  enormous  influx  of 
pupils  entailed  by  compulsory  education  a  corresponding 
increase  in  teaching  power  was  called  for.  Presbyterial 
examination  of  the  teachers  was  no  longer  required, 
it  had  indeed  been  abolished,  or  at  least  greatly  modified, 
as  early  as  1861 ;  after  1872  the  teacher  frankly  took 
on  a  secular  character.  The  unfortunate  thing  was 
that  the  demand  for  teachers  was  so  great,  and  has 
continued  to  be  so,  that  not  even  yet  has  the  provision 
of  adequate  training  been  possible  for  all.  The  net 
result  of  the  evolution  of  the  profession  in  Scot- 
land has  thus  necessarily  been  to  lower  the  status 
of  the  profession.  Formerly  teachers  were  as  a  rule 
educated,  and  to  a  certain  degree  cultured  men. 
Now,  though  there  are  probably  in  the  profession  not 
fewer  able  and  well-equipped  members  than  at  any 
previous  time,  they  are  to  some  extent  hidden  through 
the  large  access  to  the  numbers  of  teachers,  many  of  the 
latter  being  only  partially  trained,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  not  at  all  trained.  For  example,  in  the 
public  (elementary)  schools  of  Scotland  there  are  some 
20,000  teachers  of  all  kinds,  of  whom  about  60  per  cent, 
are  "  certificated,"  12-13  per  cent.  "  uncertificated," 
the  remaining  27  per  cent,  being  pupil- teachers,  monitors, 
&c.  Of  the  "  certificated"  teachers  nearly  one-third  (31 
percent.)  are  returned  as  "untrained."  Of  the  whole 
number  of  teachers  nearly  three-fourths  (73.3  per  cent.) 
are  women,  while  of  certificated  teachers  the  proportion 
of  women  to  men  is  about  7  to  4. 

The  most  important  question  relating  to  teaching  as 
a  profession  is  undoubtedly  that  of  training,  not  only 
in  itself  but  because  it  includes  everything  else.  A 
new  era  in  this  respect  has  dawned  for  Scotland  within 
the  past  few  weeks.  Reference  has  already  been  made 
in  the  pages  of  School  to  the  recent  Minute  of  the 
Scotch  Education  Department  dealing  with  the  subject, 
which  in  Scotland  is  generally  regarded  as  a  fine  effort 
of  constructive  administration.  If  we  have  just  said 
that  facilities  for  adequate  training  have  not  hitherto 
been  available,  we  must  hasten  to  add  that  there  is  every 
prospect  of  their  being  so  in  the  immediate  future. 
The  outstanding  features  of  the  new  proposals  may  be 
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stated  as  three  in  number,  {a)  the  co-ordination  and 
amalgamation  of  all  agencies  for  training  under  a  single 
governing  body  of  a  public  and  national  character, 
(6)  the  close  attachment  of  the  new  system  to  the 
Universities,  (c)  the  definite  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sity of  training  for  secondary  teachers.  The  so-called 
nationalisation  of  the  denominational  training  colleges, 
which  have  been  the  chief  training  agencies  hitherto, 
is,  of  course,  involved,  but  it  is  more  or  less  of 
an  incident.  The  Minute  does  not  make  it  com- 
pulsory, but  it  is  currently  reported  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  will  come  into  the  scheme  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  Roman  Catholic  training 
college,  which  is  situated  in  Glasgow.  The  governing 
bodies  under  the  new  scheme  embrace  University, 
School  Boards,  higher  institutions,  teachers,  elementary 
and  secondary,  and  rehgious  denominations  in  each 
case  of  transference  of  a  training  college.  The  whole 
country  is  mapped  out  into  four  districts  corresponding, 
roughly,  to  the  respective  areas  served  by  the  four 
Universities,  and  the  representation  covers  the  whole 
extent  of  each  of  the  districts.  It  is  understood  that 
these  governing  bodies  will  later  on  become  Provincial 
Councils,  bodies  with  certain  duties,  chiefly  in  regard 
to  higher  education,  proposed  to  be  established  under 
the  late  Education  (Scotland)  Bill,  which,  by  the  way, 
has  just  been  reintroduced  into  Parliament. 

One  detail  of  the  Minute  may  be  cited  as  an  instance 
of  its  thorough  character.  The  question  of  entry  into 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  the  practical  training  of 
students  is  solved  by  making  all  Government  grants 
dependent  on  the  privilege  being  conceded.  As  practi- 
cally all  the  schools,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  are  in 
considerable  measure  dependent  on  grants,  that  makes 
the  regulation  compulsory.  The  schools  are  to  receive 
suitable  remuneration  in  return.  School  managers  have, 
as  a  rule,  been  very  generous  in  allowing  entry  hitherto. 
Still,  it  is  much  better  that  the  possibility  of  friction  or 
obstruction  should  once  for  all  be  definitely  removed. 
In  the  Minute  we  have  a  well-considered  system  of 
training  established  under  single  control  and  embracing 
all  the  grades  and  ramifications  of  teaching.  Over- 
lapping and  unrelated  efforts  in  different  portions  of 
the  same  field  will  be  no  longer  possible.  Though 
much  of  the  success  of  the  scheme  will  depend  on  the 
intelhgence  and  energy  with  which  it  is  carried  out, 
it  meantime  opens  up  a  very  cheering  prospect,  and 
is  full  of  promise  for  the  whole  profession. 

English  readers  may  wish  to  know  what  the  material 
prospects  of  the  Scotch  teacher  are.  So  far  as  these 
can  be  gathered  from  statistics,  we  find  that  the  average 
salary  of  the  principal  teacher  (headmaster)  of  an 
elementary  school  is  about  £175  per  annum,  with  the 
addition,  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  schools,  of  a  school- 
house  or  of  corresponding  house-rent ;  of  the  assistant 
(man)  the  average  salary  is  £148  per  annum.  The 
corresponding  figures  in  the  case  of  women  are  respec- 
tively £87  and  £74,  with  house-rent  in  the  former  case 
to  only  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  head- 
mistresses.    In  very  few  cases  does   the  salary  of  a 


headmaster  exceed  £400,  while  £550  seems  to  be  the 
extreme  upper  limit,  and  that  is  reached  only  in  one 
or  two  instances.  The  headmistress  seldom  rises  above 
£200.  The  extremes  for  men  and  women  assistants  are 
a  httle  over  £250  and  £150  respectively.  These  figures 
at  once  suggest  the  inequality  of  treatment  meted  out 
to  the  sexes,  the  inadequate  remuneration  of  women, 
and  similar  reflections.  One  need  not  deny  that  the 
salaries  of  women  teachers  are  inadequate,  and  so 
indeed  are  those  of  men,  but  any  sweeping  inference 
as  to  systematic  injustice  is  not  justified.  Account  has 
to  be  taken  of  the  circumstances,  such,  for  example,  as 
that  school-keeping  involves  in  the  case  of  the  large 
school  a  physical  strain  to  which  the  majority  of  women 
are  unequal.  With  every  desire  to  do  justice  to  women, 
our  large  city  schools  must  have  a  man  at  the  head, 
and  it  is  these  that  help  so  largely  to  swell  the  average. 
Where  the  same  work  is  being  done,  there  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  remuneration  irrespective 
of  sex,  but  in  the  profession  of  teaching  as  a  whole 
there  can  never,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  exact 
equality  between  man  and  woman  competing  in  the  same 
field.  One  hears  it  suggested  that  women  are  in  part 
themselves  to  blame  for  the  existing  inequality  of  salaries. 
The  homing  instinct  is  so  strong  that  they  are  willing 
to  accept  reduced  salaries  in  order  to  be  able  to  reside 
with  their  parents.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this,  it  is 
not  only  an  injustice  to  the  whole  profession  from  the 
financial  point  of  view,  but  it  is  a  mistake  in  the  teacher's 
own  interests,  as,  under  these  conditions,  she  never  has  a 
fair  chance  of  making  a  sphere  for  herself  and  developing 
that  self-reliance  and  independence  which  are  of  the 
very  last  moment  to  the  teacher.  No  statistics  of  an 
authoritative  character  seem  to  be  available  regarding 
the  average  salary  of  the  secondary  teacher.  In  the 
higher  class  public  and  endowed  schools  there  would 
appear  to  be  some  iioo  masters  employed,  including 
200  visiting  masters.  Of  the  regular  staff,  nearly  half 
are  University  graduates  as  compared  with  only  10.3  per 
cent,  of  graduates  among  the  certificated  teachers  in 
the  elementary  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of 
the  secondary  teachers  have  had  no  professional  training. 
The  better  assistant-masterships  run  from  £200  per 
annum  up  to  double  that  amount,  while  headmaster- 
ships  seldom  fall  below  £300  and  seldom  rise  above  £500- 
£600.  In  certain  cases'  this  may  be  supplemented  by 
keeping  boarders,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent,  except 
in  the  proprietary  semi-English  schools,  which  form  a 
small  class  by  themselves. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  teaching  does  not  offer  a 
very  attractive  prospect  to  one  who  has  not  received 
a  special  "  call  "  to  that  as  his  life's  work.  In  fact,  it 
cannot  at  present  compete  with  the  other  professions 
for  the  best  talent  of  our  schools  and  Universities.  It 
contains  few  if  any  prizes,  and  scholastic  readers  do  not 
require  to  be  reminded  of  its  disadvantages,  its  constant 
worries,  anxieties,  and  apprehensions.  If  one  ask  why 
so  many  drift  into  it,  the  answer  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  the  consideration  that  it  offers  an  easier  and  earlier 
competence  than  most  of  the  professions.     There  has 
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been  a  fatal  facility',  too,  in  entering  which  has  consti- 
tuted it  hitherto  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  the  man 
who  was  undecided. 

A  feature  which  has  militated  greatly  against  it 
is  the  system  of  promotion  within  the  profession.  Two 
methods  are  in  operation — advancement  by  seniority 
within  the  area  of  a  large  School  Board's  administration, 
and  competition  for  appointments  thrown  open  by 
public  advertisement.  On  the  special  objections  to 
each  of  these  it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate.  The  broad 
fact  remains  that  the  very  best  men  not  infrequently 
fail  to  gain  due  promotion,  get  stranded  in  a  backwater 
and  become  discouraged,  disappointed,  sometimes 
soured.  Worst  of  all,  the  nation  does  not  obtain  the 
best  service  of  which  they  are  capable. 

It  is  easier  to  point  out  the  drawback,  which  it  is  to 
be  feared  is  not  confined  to  Scotland,  than  to  indicate 
a  remedy.  It  certainly  does  seem  more  than  undignified, 
it  is  demoralising  and  degrading,  that  whatever  the 
scholastic  appointment  may  be,  men  with  a  record  of 
activity  and  service  behind  them  must  on  every  occasion 
appeal  to  the  partial  evidence  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  submit  themselves  to  the  criticism  and 
verdict  of  those  who  are  not  experts  in  education,  and 
in  many  cases  are  actuated  by  considerations  as  remote 
as  the  poles  from  educational  qualifications.  Popular 
administration  may  require  this,  but  it  is  at  enormous 
cost  that  it  is  gained.  A  man  of  spirit  and  of  sensibility 
shrinks  from  the  parade  of  his  powers  and  performances 
which  a  contest  for  promotion  entails  just  as  he  shrinks 
from  the  captious  criticism  of  public  Board  or  of  inspec- 
tor. But  no  honest  and  right-minded  man  need  seek 
to  deprecate  direction,  guidance,  advice  such  as  an 
enlightened  Board  and  a  sympathetic  Inspector  can 
give.  We  have  both  kinds  with  us.  The  desideratum 
is  so  to  regulate  the  criticism  that  it  shall  be  helpful, 
that  censure  shall  not  fall  undeservedly,  and  so  to 
regulate  promotion  that  it  shall  select  the  worthiest 
objects.  The  interests  of  the  nation,  which  are  just 
those  of  the  teacher,  demand  that  the  very  best  brains 
should  be  drawn  into  the  ranks  of  the  makers  of  the 
nation.  We  are  well  within  sight  of  one  of  the  require- 
ments— the  exclusion  of  the  unfit  and  the  unqualified  ; 
the  positive  requirement  is  no  less  urgent,  to  open  up 
a  career  to  the  teacher  of  first-class  ability  which  may 
lead  to  the  very  top  of  the  tree,  whether  this  pinnacle 
be  represented  by  headmastership,  inspectorship,  or 
professorship  itself. 


A  DEBATE  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  transference  of 
the  School  of  Forestry  from  Coopers'  Hill  to  Oxford  pro- 
vided a  good-humoured  trial  of  strength  between  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  factions.  There  is  justice  in  the 
pica  that  it  is  unfair  that  all  future  foresters  should  be 
Oxford  men.  We  hear  sarcastic  hints  every  now  and  then 
of  South  Africa  being  governed  by  Balliol  :  the  Rhodes 
benefaction  hns  given  an  impulse  to  Oxford  in  various 
ways  ;  and  now  the  Beit  scheme  has  added  another  touch 
of  gilt  to  the  establishment.  Is  it  unreasonable  that 
Cambridge  men  should  begin  to  ask  when  it  is  to  be  their 
turn  ? 


Education  Day  by  Day 

All  who  are  interested  in  our  public  school  system 
will  look  with  interest  upon  the  changes  which  are 
soon  to  be  made  in  the  control  of  some  of  our  leading 
schools.  Eton  loses  Dr.  Warre,  and  much  speculation 
is  being  indulged  in  by  the  outside  public  as  to  what 
manner  of  man  will  be  elected  to  succeed  him.  Eton 
tradition  is  a  thing  apart,  and  has  come  in  for  as  much 
criticism  as  most  time-honoured  survivals  :  we  have 
even  seen  it  suggested  that  what  is  wanted  is  to  appoint 
a  man  who  will  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  whole  fabric 
and  set  up  something  more  modern  and  more  industrious 
in  its  place.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
the  time  of  the  reformer  of  Eton  is  not  yet,  and  that 
tradition  will  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  appoint- 
ment. 

Next  in  order  come  two  London  schools.  St.  Paul's 
loses  Mr.  F.  W.  Walker,  after  a  life  of  most  strenuous  and 
successful  activity  in  the  educational  world,  and  Mr. 
A.  T.  Pollard  is  closing  his  connection  with  the  City  of 
London  School :  both  of  these  vacancies  will  call  for 
good  men.  Whereas  the  headmaster  of  a  boarding- 
school  occupies  a  position  that  makes  the  approach 
of  the  parent  to  his  sanctum  a  difficult  task,  the  school 
in  a  large  town  renders  such  access  easy.  It  is  there- 
fore important  that  one  who  controls  such  an  establish- 
ment should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  men :  he 
must  be  capable  of  going  into  endless  detail  and 
considering  the  individual  as  much  as  the  system,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  sufficient  enthusiasm  for  the 
principles  of  education  to  keep  at  arm's  length  the 
demoralising  tendency  to  bring  school  training  down 
to  a  merely  utilitarian  basis. 

In  most  cases  of  the  appointment  of  headmasters 
by  public  bodies  it  is  customary  to  advertise  vacan- 
cies in  the  press  :  and  the  object  of  such  advertise- 
ment is  obviously  to  attract  the  best  men  from  the 
widest  possible  area,  so  that  the  choice  may  not  be 
guided  solely  by  local  considerations.  What  are  we  to 
think  of  the  action  of  the  secondary  education  com- 
mittee of  Newport,  Monmouthshire  ?  When  the  head- 
master of  the  Newport  Intermediate  School  was  pro- 
moted to  an  inspectorship,  they  decided  to  advertise 
only  in  the  local  paper,  and  to  have  all  applications 
sent  in  within  ten  days  !  The  reason  of  such  action 
will  be  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity  :  the  request 
for  outside  applications  is  only  ■pom  rire.  We  have 
heard  of  similar  "  jobs  "  before  in  Wales— and  else- 
where, too,  for  the  matter  of  that  :  but  whenever  they 
occur  they  ought  to  be  reprobated. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  House  of  Commons  produces 
anything  really  valuable  in  the  way  of  a  comment  on 
our  educational  system,  but  a  remark  recently  made 
by  a  member  will  be  ajiplauded  by  all  who  are  engaged 
in  training  the  young  idea,  without  distinction  of  sect 
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or  party.  He  accused  somebody — to  avoid  contentious- 
ness let  us  say  "  England  "  instead — of  starving  educa- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  clamouring  for  protection 
against  better  educated  people  than  our  own.  Whatever 
may  be  the  political  bias  of  our  readers,  they  will  admit 
the  justice  of  this  criticism.  Money  is  squandered  by 
the  million  on  armaments,  of  which  a  large  proportion 
are  either  out  of  date  or  of  doubtful  utility  :  but  as  soon 
as  such  a  topic  as  education  is  mentioned  the  purse 
strings  are  drawn  tight  again.  What  a  commentary 
on  progress  and  enlightenment !  Try  to  imagine 
what  the  gain  would  have  been  if  one-tenth  of  the  war 
charges  of  the  last  five  years  had  been  given  to  our 
educational  system  instead.  At  any  rate  it  might 
possibly  have  done  some  good  to  somebody.  It  is 
fortunate  that  nations  are  not  judged  by  the  same 
standards  as  individuals,  or  we  should  have  to  condemn 
our  Western  civilisation  as  sheer  insanity. 

The  subject  of  the  higher  education  of  the  working 
classes  was  discussed  recently  at  a  public  meeting  in 
Woolwich,  a  town  which  has  taken  a  higher  position  in 
pursuit  of  this  object  than  most  of  our  industrial  centres. 
During  the  conference  Mr.  Masterman  read  a  paper  in 
which  many  curious  puzzles  in  our  educational  efforts 
were  alluded  to  :  as,  for  instance,  "  Why  had  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  movement  failed  in  just  those  working 
class  districts  where  the  need  seemed  greatest  ?  What 
defect  was  present  in  the  elementary  educational 
system  which  caused  the  failure  to  awaken  further 
desire  for  sell-improvement  in  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  fell  under  its  influences  ?  Why  did  evening 
continuation  schools  so  largely  fail  to  attract  serious 
students,  and  why  was  there  so  noticeable  a  difference 
between  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  large  towns  of  Germany  and  in  the  capital 
of  England  ?  What  conditions,  within  or  without, 
were  preventing  the  full  development  of  the  work  of 
the  teachers  in  the  present-day  schools  ?  "  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  any  master  mind  which  can 
provide  intelligent  and  workable  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions will  do  a  great  work  for  the  nation. 

A  HOLIDAY  course  in  Nature  Study  will  be  held  at  the 
Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  Ivent,  probably  during 
the  first  fortnight  of  August,  as  was  the  case  last  year. 
It  is  intended  principally  for  teachers ;  on  the  last 
occasion  sixty  schoolmistresses  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  vacation  classes.  Short 
courses  for  students  are  also  provided  in  May,  June, 
and  July,  lasting  for  five  weeks ;  and  the  subjects 
taught  include  gardening,  dairy  work,  poultry  work, 
bee-keeping  and  fruit  preserving.  The  lectures  are 
given  by  members  of  the  college  staff,  and  by  paying  a 
composite  sum  the  students  may  be  boarded  on  the 
premises,  if  they  wish  it,  during  their  period  of  instruc- 
tion. 

We  notice  in  the  report  of  the  Bolton  Education 
Committee  that  in  cases  of  children  who  are  very  back- 
ward or  mentally  feeble  a  special  course  of  instruction 


is  provided.  The  doctor  in  charge  has  drawn  up  a 
list  in  which  he  shows  that  out  of  more  than  a  hundred 
pupils  only  four  showed  no  improvement  in  the  six 
months,  while  those  who  had  made  "  great  improve- 
ment "  were  very  little  short  of  50  per  cent.  At  the 
same  time  only  two  were  regarded  as  "  fit  for  transfer  " 
to  an  ordinary  school.  Work  of  this  sort  must  neces- 
sarily be  slow  :  but  it  is  something  to  have  it  done  at  all 
by  a  local  authority.  -  /. 

On  March  13,  Dr.  W.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  Medical 
Member  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland, 
gave  an  address  on  "  The  Medical  Examination  and 
Supervision  of  Schools  and  School  Children  "  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  The  address  dealt  with 
his  own  observations  in  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  and 
with  the  results  of  the  Nuremberg  Conference  of  1904. 
Dr.  Mackenzie  found  that  racial  degeneration  had  not 
been  established,  and  that,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
the  potency  of  the  race  was  unimpaired.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  the  school  conditions  was  the  absence 
of  any  middle  standard  ;  children  were  living  either 
under  good  conditions  or  under  bad  conditions.  The 
same  might  be  said  in  a  less  degree  of  home  conditions, 
with  the  notable  exception  that  in  a  number  of  wealthy 
homes  the  conditions  were  suitable  for  the  adult  members 
of  the  family  but  harmful  to  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  twelve. 

It  appears  that  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the 
Local  Sanitary  Authority  have  more  power  to  deal  with 
school  buildings  and  school  epidemics  than  the  public 
is  aware  of.  With  the  nationalisation  of  the  training 
colleges  further  progress  in  the  teaching  of  school 
hygiene  may  be  soon  expected.  Dr.  Mackenzie  an- 
nounced that,  as  a  result  of  tests  in  London,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland,  it  had  been  shown  that  the  preliminary 
tests  for  eyesight  could  be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
teacher.  As  a  practical  step  he  suggested  that  each 
school  should  be  furnished  with  a  medical  officer's 
room  in  which  pupils  could  be  examined.  To  this  we 
would  add  another  practical  suggestion — that  the 
Carnegie  Trustees  might  establish  a  lecturership  in 
school  hygiene  in  the  Scottish  capital. 

War  is  to  be  declared  upon  the  cigarette  by  our 
legislators.  This  is  good  news,  but  we  hope  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  reform  will  not  be  spoiled  by  attempting 
too  much.  What  is  wanted  is  a  fine  for  every  tobac- 
conist who  sells  his  wares  to  boys  under  a  certain  age — 
the  older  the  better.  They  manage  these  things  better 
in  Japan  :  for  several  years  now  any  boy  found  smoking 
in  the  streets  has  been  prosecuted,  and  we  wish  the  same 
regulation  could  be  enforced  here.  But  no  doubt 
this  would  be  too  drastic  to  begin  with,  so  we  must 
proceed  by  easy  stages.  Those  who  object  to  this 
grandmotherly  legislation  may  be  reminded  that  it 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Physical  Deterioration  ;  and  the  sooner  the  general 
public  realises  the  devastating  effect  of  the  habit  on 
the  constitutions  of  children  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
race. 


no 
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Should  a  school  have  a  colonial  as  well  as  a  modern 
side  ?  Some  discussion  has  taken  place  in  the  daily 
press  recently  on  the  subject,  and  Horace  Greeley's 
advice,  "  Go  West,  young  man,  go  West  !  "  has  been 
elevated  into  a  text  on  which  to  preach  the  doctrine  of 
emigration  for  our  public  schoolboys.  When  one  finds 
a  particular  spot — in  this  instance  Canada — selected 
as  the  Eldorado  to  be  visited,  one  begins  to  be  sus- 
picious, and  to  wonder  if  there  is  any  "  log-roUing  " 
connected  with  the  suggestion.  Parents  who  intend  to 
export  their  sons  should  take  the  most  scrupulous 
pains  to  find  out  all  about  the  place  beforehand,  and  if 
possible  should  not  part  with  any  capital  till  the  son  has 
had  the  chance  of  inspecting  the  land  and  learning  his 
business  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  it  be  wise  for 
the  young  man  to  go  West.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
wonderful  opening  in  the  wide  undeveloped  agricultural 
lands  of  Canada  ;  but  to  be  successful  there  pluck, 
resource,  perseverance,  and  capital  are  all  needed.  Did 
not  Tom  Hughes  plant  a  new  Rugby  in  Tennessee  ?  As 
far  as  we  remember,  it  was  not  a  huge  success.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  individual,  and  not  the  system,  that  counts. 
Some  men  would  get  on  anywhere,  others  can  never  suc- 
ceed— and  the  public  school  produces  both  varieties. 

A  PROPOS.'VL  to  make  technical  education  compulsory 
under  certain  conditions  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  Technical  Education  in  Paris.  The  principle 
is  contained  in  a  Bill  providing  for  the  organisation  of  a 
national  scheme  of  technical  education.  It  lays  down 
that  persons  of  either  sex  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
in  commercial  or  industrial  employment,  must  go  through 
a  course  of  study  adapted  to  their  occupations.  The 
President  of  the  Council,  in  an  address  delivered  shortly 
before  the  close  of  the  sitting,  said  it  was  time  for  the  Re- 
pubhc  to  remedy  the  gradual  decay  of  the  apprenticeship 
system  by  instituting  proper  training  for  young  workers, 
and  making  their  professional  education  obligatory  not 
only  on  employers,  but  on  parents.  How  long  will  it  be, 
we  wonder,  before  this  compulsion  will  be  applied  in 
England  ?   Signs  are  not  wanting  that  it  is  coming  soon. 

What  a  Paradise  a  school  must  be  which  has  no 
examinations  !  Yet  such  places  do  exist  :  we  have 
recently  read  an  account  of  a  Danish  High  School  in 
which  pupils  are  taken  of  all  ages  from  eighteen  upwards, 
and  instruction  is  given  in  the  domestic  arts,  with  a 
leaven  of  physical  drill  thrown  in.  Now  what  subjects 
do  they  teach  ?  Though  schools  of  this  kind  have  done 
much  to  stimulate  the  agricultural  industries  in  Denmark, 
very  little  of  a  technical  character  is  taught  ;  rather 
is  an  effort  made  to  prepare  the  ground  on  which  the 
seed  is  to  be  sown.  It  is  a  true  village  school,  where 
villagers  are  taught  not  to  despise  manual  labour,  and 
to  learn  the  lessons  of  being  content  with  little  and 
making  the  best  of  it,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
become  accustomed  to  the  simple  duties  of  farm  life. 
Might  not  some  unpretentious  and  inexpensive  training 
ground  like  this  heip  to  mitigat  •  our  ever  increasing 
lack  of  agricultural  labour  ?  Is  not  Ireland  an  ideal 
place  to  try  such  an  experiment  ? 


The   Teachers'  Forum 

Method  in  Mathematical  Teaching. 

III.   Algebra 

By  W.  Lattimer,  B.A. 

At  what  age  should  algebra  be  begun  ?  What  is  the 
best  way  to  introduce  the  subject  to  beginners  ?  These 
are  questions  which  often  come  up  for  discussion,  and 
to  answer  them  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  one  might 
suppose,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  division  line  between 
arithmetic  and  algebra  is  not  very  definite.  Suppose, 
for  example,  in  an  arithmetic  lesson  on  the  areas  of 
re'ctangular  surfaces  a  pupil  discovers  that  there  is  one 
method  by  which  all  such  areas  can  be  calculated. 
As  soon  as  he  proceeds  to  formulate  a  rule,  he  is  tread- 
ing very  closely  upon  the  sphere  of  algebra.  For  his  rule 
expresses  (in  different  terms,  it  may  be)  that  a  rectangle 
a  feet  long  by  h  feet  broad  has  an  area  of  a  X  6  square 
feet.  Again,  if  he  is  capable  of  estimating  the  speeds  of 
various  trains  in  miles  per  minute,  and  can  tell  how 
each  one  is  calculated,  it  is  but  one  step  further  to  get 
him  to  admit  that  a  train  which  travels  %  miles  in  y 

X 

minutes   is    moving  at  the  average  rate  of  '-  miles  per 

minute.  In  short,  algebra  is  generalised  arithmetic, 
and  every  opportunity  should  be  taken  by  the  teacher 
during  the  arithmetic  course  of  encouraging  his  class 
to  generalise  their  results  and  represent  them  symbolic- 
ally. Naturally,  much  of  a  beginner's  work  in  algebra 
will  consist  of  numerical  substitutions  and  verifications, 
which  will  enable  him  to  become  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  algebraic  laws  and  processes.  He  should  also 
have  some  practice  in  establishing  formulae  for  his 
applied  arithmetic  and  mensuration  and  in  employing 
them  for  numerical  calculations.  What  is  required  is 
not  mechanical  skill  in  manipulating  algebraic  expres- 
sions, but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the 
subject  which  will  be  of  practical  use  to  him  in  solving 
arithmetical  or  geometrical  problems.  Equations,  of 
course,  and  graphical  methods  should  be  introduced  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  one  is  almost  tempted  to  suggest 
that  the  first  lesson  in  algebra  should  be  an  easy  problem 
which  is  solved  by  means  of  an  equation.  This  could  be 
solved  first  of  all  without  the  use  of  symbols,  and  then 
the  true  algebraic  method  introduced.  At  any  rate,  the 
realities  of  algebra  are  not  reached  until  problems  are 
tackled  and  solved  by  algebraic  methods.  Much,  then, 
of  the  old-fashioned  course  of  algebra  can  be  postponed 
till  a  later  date  :  in  fact,  this  portion  might  be  omitted 
altogether  by  a  pupil  who  wishes  to  learn  algebra  to 
assist  him  in  the  workshops.  A  young  beginner  can 
derive  no  possible  benefit  from  long  multiplications  and 
divisions,  fantastic  combinations  of  brackets,  comple.x 
H.C.F.  and  L.C.M.  questions,  fractions  with  literal 
denominators,  and  the  rules  for  square  and  cube  root, 
and  it  would  be  well  later  on  ii  artificial  questions  on 
indices  and  surds  were  altogether  ignored.     In  place  of 
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this  more  time  will  be  allowed  for  solving  problems, 
quadratic  equations  will  be  reached  at  a  much  earlier 
stage,  and  opportunities  will  be  given  for  a  thorough 
study  of  graphical  methods  and  the  use  of  four-figure 
logarithm  tables. 

There  is  one  part  of  pure  algebra  which  cannot  very 
well  be  omitted  by  any  one,  namely,  the  study  of  the 
use  of  brackets  in  symbolic  representation.  It  is  doubly 
important  to  pupils  who  may  desire  to  proceed  to  the 
higher  branches  of  the  subject  in  the  future.  Let 
pupils  learn  by  numerical  checks  that  the  product  of 
a  —  b  and  c  —  d  is  not  to  be  written  a  —  b  x  c  —  d,  but 
(a  —  b)  (c  —  d).  Let  them  practise  writing  down  the 
product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  such  quantities  as 
X  +  y  and  c  —  d.  When  they  have  learned  to  represent 
this  correctly  as  {{x+y)  +  (c  —  d)}  {(x  +  y)  —  {c  —  d)},  they 
are  beginning  to  learn  a  little  about  brackets.  It  will 
be  stimulating,  too,  to  give  oral  practice  in  calculating 
the  co-efficient  of  x'^,  say,  in  the  product  {i  +  x  +  2x- +  x'^) 
(2+2x  —  x-  +  4x^).  Further,  the  methods  employed  in 
finding  H.C.F.  and  L.C.M.  in  arithmetic  might  be 
generalised,  and  a  pupil  who  has  done  his  arithmetic 
intelligently  will  find  no  difficulty  here.  A  good  deal, 
however,  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  time  available, 
and  the  parts  which  are  of  practical  value  should  have 
precedence  in  a  beginners'  course. 

Substitution,  Verification,  etc. 

It  is  very  necessary  in  this  class  of  work  to  insist  on 
the  cultivation  of  a  correct  style  of  working,  coupled 
with  neatness.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case  as  a 
rule,  and  it  is  as  well  to  remember  that  slovenly  work 
nearly  always  results  in  inaccuracy.  The  more  work 
that  is  done  mentally  the  better,  and  no  pupil  should 
be  expected  to  evaluate  an  expression  involving  squares 
and  cubes  until  he  can  quote  at  once  without  an  effort 
the  squares  and  cubes  of  simple  numbers.  What  ought 
to  be  eradicated  quite  early  is  a  tendency  to  show  up 
such  work  as  follows  : 

a^  +  b'^  +  c^  —  2abc  = 
3x3x3+2x2x2+1x1x1—3x3x2x1 
in  an  evaluation  where  a  =  3,  6  =  2,  c  =  i.  Even  if 
written  neatly  (which  is  seldom  the  case),  work  of  this 
kind  is  bound  to  have  a  bewildering  effect  on  the  pupil's 
brain,  and  this  risk  is  increased  tenfold  if  any  one  of  the 
numbers  happens  to  have  a  negative  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  pupil  who  knows  his  cubes  will  probably 
send  up  a  neat  solution  such  as  this  : 

a^  +  6^  +  c^  —  3a6c  =  3^  +  2^  +  1^  —  3.3.2.1 

=  27  +  8  +  1-18 

=  18 
One  important  part  of  evaluation  work  is  the  finding 
of  the  values  of  a  function  of  x  for  different  values  of 
x,  so  that  the  changes  in  value  of  the  function  may  be 
illustrated  graphically.  The  whole  of  the  work  should 
be  tabulated  and  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  each  step 
can  be  done  mentally,  all  the  separate  values  of  x  being 
used  in  turn  before  a  new  step  is  begun.  Some  beginners 
take  time  to  learn  this,  but  one  should  insist  on  perfect 


work  here.  As  an  example,  suppose  we  wish  to  evaluate 
2x-  —  3.1:  +  5  for  values  of  x  increasing  by  unity  from 
—  3  to  +  3.     Arrange  the  work  in  a  table  like  this  : 


X 

-3 

—2 

—  I 

0 

I 

2 

3 

x' 

9 

4 

I 

0 

I 

4 

9 

xx^ 

18 

8 

2 

° 

2 

8 

18 

y 

-9 

-6 

-3 

0 

3 

6 

9 

xx^  -  3X 

27 

14 

5 

0 

—  I 

2 

9 

ix-i  -   3.V  -1-  5 

32 

19 

10 

S 

4 

7 

14 

ri  +   2^ 

=  1    +4 


The  reason  for  the  arrangement  is  obvious  on  inspec- 
tion. The  first  line  contains  the  values  of  x  suggested, 
the  second  line  the  squares  of  these,  while  each  number 
in  line  three  is  double  of  the  corresponding  number  in 
line  two,  and  so  on.  All  the  steps  are  done  mentally, 
and  a  further  advantage  is  that  the  work  takes  up  very 
little  room,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  will 
appeal  to  that  type  of  boy — and  his  name  is  legion — 
who  measures  his  work,  either  by  the  time  taken,  or  by 
the  amount  of  paper  spoiled,  rather  than  by  the  quaHty. 
It  is  surprising  to  notice  how  badly  questions  on  the 
verification  of  identities  and  on  testing  the  roots  of 
equations  are  generally  done  in  examinations,  the 
method  employed  being  usually  one  which  involves 
the  misuse  of  the  sign  =.  Whether  the  teaching  is 
not  careful  enough,  or  this  supplies  a  special  outlet 
for  original  sin,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  the  fact 
is  indisputable.  A  typical  example  could  be  supplied 
by  an  answer  to  the  question  "  Examine  whether 
(a  +  bf  =  a'-  +  6- when  a  =  i  and  b  =  2,"  the  solution 
sent  up  being  as  follows  : 

{a  +  hf  =  «2  +  ^2 

=  (I  +  2f  =   I* 

=        3'^ 

=  9=5 
This  is,  of  course,  too  absurd  to  criticise.  The  pupil 
should  be  taught  to  evaluate  each  side  separately 
and  supply  some  words  in  explanation  of  what  he  is 
doing.  Take  as  an  example  the  question  "  Examine 
whether  or  no  {x  +  i)  {x  +  2)  +  (x  +  3)  (x  +  4)  = 
2{-i;''  +  5x  +  7)  when  (a)  x  =  2  {b)  x  =  —2." 
The  solution  should  read  as  follows  : 

(a)  When  x  =  2. 

Leftside  {x+i)  (x  +  2)  +  (.v  +  3)  (x  +  4)  =  3-4  +  5-6 

=  12  +  30 
=  42. 
Right  side  2{x-  +  ^x  +  7)  =  2(4  +10  +  7) 

=  2 .  21 
=  42. 
.-.  the  two  expressions  are  equal  when  x  =  2. 

(b)  When  x  =  —2. 

Left  side  =—1.0  +  1.2  =  2. 

Right  side        =  2(4  —  10  +  7)  =  2. 

.•.  the  two  expressions  are  equal  when  x  =  —  2. 
This  example  is  instructive,  as  it  may  be  used  to  illus- 
trate the  difference  between  an  identity  and  an  equation 
of  condition,  the  former  being  true  for  all  values  of  x, 
and  the  latter  for  only  one  value  in  the  case  of  a  linear 
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equation,  for  two  in  the  case  of  a  quadratic,  and  so  on 
according  to  the  degree.  This  is  a  very  important 
point,  and  one  not  often  clearly  understood. 

Checks  in  multiplication  and  division  are  frequently 
required.  For  these  also  it  is  advisable  to  adopt 
a  method  which  demands  written  explanations. 
The  following  will  serve  as  examples  :  "  Multiply 
a-  —  2  rt &  +  2 6^  hy  2a  —  b  and  check  the  result  when 
fl  =  2   6  =  I." 

The  product  is  found  to  be  2  a^  —  ^  a^  b  +  6  a  b-  —  2  b^. 
The  check  may  be  written  thus  : 

a-  —  2ab  +  2b'  =  4  —  4  +  2  = 
2a  —  b         =      4  —  1 


:^} 


product  =  6. 


2  a^  —  e,  a-  b  +  6  a  b^  —  2  b^  =  16  —  20  +  12  —  2  =  6. 
"  Divide  a^  —  8b^  hy  a  —  2b  and  check  when  a  =  4 
b  =  I." 
The  quotient  will  be  found  to  be  rt-  +  2  n  6  +  4  6'-. 
a^  -8b^_  64-8  _  56 
4- 


Check 


=  ^  =  2S. 


a  —  2b        4  —  2 
a2  +  2  rt  J  +  4  6-'  =  16  +  8  +  4  =  28. 
Thus,  in  both  these  examples  the  check  is  satisfactory. 

Simple  Equations  and  Easy  Problems 

The  preliminary  practice  in  testing  the  roots  of 
equations  should  have  succeeded  in  teaching  the  class 
what  is  really  meant  by  solving  an  equation,  namely, 
that  it  is  an  attempt  to  find  that  value  of  the  unknown 
quantity  which  will  make  the  two  sides  equal  to  one 
another.  This  is  more  important  than  it  seems,  as 
any  one  will  find  out  who  attempts  to  teach  the  method 
of  solution  by  reason  and  not  by  rule.  The  amount 
of  harm  done  in  the  past  by  the  "  take  it  to  the  other 
side  and  change  the  sign "  method  can  scarcely  be 
estimated,  and  it  ought  to  be  an  indictable  offence 
to  be  caught  teaching  thus.  When  once  a  beginner 
realises  that  the  sign  =  signifies  "is  equal  to"  and 
not  something  else,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to 
persuade  him  that  if  two  quantities  are  equal  and 
one  of  them  be  changed,  the  other  must  be  changed 
in  exactly  the  same  way.  His  solution  of  equations 
will  naturally  be  based  on  certain  axioms,  of  which 
four  only  are  at  present  necessary. 

(i)  If  the  same  quantity  be  added  to  two  equal 
quantities,  the  results  are  equal. 

(2)  If  the  same  quantity  be  subtracted  from  two 
equal  quantities,  the  results  are  equal. 

(3)  If  two  equal  quantities  be  multiplied  by  the 
same  quantity,  the  results  are  equal. 

(4)  If  two  equal  quantities  be  divided  by  the  same 
quantity,  the  results  are  equal. 

Each  step  in  the  working  of  an  equation  which  involves 
a  change  in  the  value  of  either  side  should  be  justified 
by  a  reference  to  one  of  these  axioms.  A  full 
written  solution   to   the  question  "Solve  the    equation 

~-^+7x  =  3x+l"  follows. 

X       -^  3 

i+yx  =  3X+- 

24'  "^2 


Multiply  both  sides  by  4. 

2  %  —  3  +  28  %  =  12  ;ic  +  6. 
Subtract  I2.r  from  both  sides. 

2  ,r  —  3  +  28 ;%:  —  12  %  =  6. 
Add  3  to  both  sides. 

2  X  +  28  X  —  12  X  =  g. 
Simplifying 

18:1;  =  9. 
Divide  both  sides  by  18. 


(Ax.  3.) 
(Ax.  2.) 
(Ax.  I.) 

(Ax.  4.) 


A  smart  pupil  will  very  soon  learn  to  shorten  his  work 
by  combining  various  steps,  but  the  explanations  should 
be  insisted  on  until  he  is  absolutely  perfect  in  this 
respect.  After  this,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  solution 
of  problems,  practice  should  be  given  in  translation 
from  words  to  symbols.  The  very  greatest  care  is 
necessary  in  supervising  the  early  attempts  at  problems. 
One  too  often  comes  across  a  solution  in  which  one  side 
of  the  equation  represents  a  number  of  animals  of  varied 
type  (sheep,  oxen,  &c.),  while  the  other  is  a  curious 
medley  of  numbers  of  pounds,  guineas,  &c.  This 
tendency  is  due  to  lack  of  care  in  wording  the  pre- 
liminary steps,  where  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
x  represent  a  number.  Slovenly  solutions  where  this 
is  not  so  must  be  rejected  at  once.  Refuse  to  credit 
solutions  beginning  "  Let  x  =  the  horses,"  "  Let  x  = 
A's  share,"  "  Let  x  —  the  cost  of  a  cow"  ;  they  are 
impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  encourage  such  wording 
as  "  Suppose  A  to  be  a;  years  old,"  "  Let  each  cow  cost 
£x,"  "  Suppose  A's  share  to  be  £x,"  &c.  Moreover,  if 
further  written  explanations  are  required  before  the 
equation  becomes  obvious,  they  must  be  supplied. 
In  questions  involving  ages,  for  example,  the  various 
ages  should  be  tabulated  for  each  separate  period, 
and  this  will  prevent  pupils  representing  that  one  man 
becomes  ten  years  or  x  years  older,  while  the  ages  of 
his  contemporaries  remain  stationary.  Mistakes  of  this 
kind  ought  not  to  arise  in  schools  for  boys  at  any  rate. 

Graphs 
Simultaneous  equations  of  the  first  degree  in  x  and  y 
ought  certainly  to  be  illustrated  by  graphs.  The 
equation  2X  +  ^y  =  5  is  satisfied  by  any  number  of 
pairs  of  values  of  x  and  y.  Considering  each  pair  of 
values  as  co-ordinates  of  a  point,  we  get  a  series  of 
points  defining  the  locus  of  which  2x  -\-  ^V  =  5  is  the 
equation.  This  locus  is  found  to  be  a  straight  line, 
as  is  any  other  equation  of  the  first  degree.  Similarly, 
the  locus  of  points  whose  co-ordinate  satisfy  3  a;  —  y  =  2 
can  be  plotted.  A  graph  will  show  that  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  point  of  intersection  of  these  two  straight  lines 
are  x  =  i,  y=  i,  which  thus  represents  the  pair  of  values 
which  will  satisfy  both  equations.  It  is  advisable  to 
give  examples  in  which  the  solutions  are  integral  at 
first.  When  they  involve  fractions,  some  indication  of 
the  scale  on  which  they  are  to  be  drawn  should  be 
afforded,  so  that  the  answers  may  be  accurately  obtained. 
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They  should  be  compared  with  the  algebraic  solution  of 
the  equations.  If  prolilems  are  solved  by  graphical 
methods,  the  true  algebraic  solutions  should  be  insisted 
on  as  well,  when  the  problem  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  can  be  apphed.  There  is  a  growing  tendency 
to  overdo  graphs  just  now.  When  used  in  their  proper 
province,  nothing  can  be  more  instructive  and  stimu- 
lating, but  there  are  signs  that  "  pretty  "  and  tricky 
questions  are  being  invented  by  ingenious  examiners 
which  have  about  as  much  educational  value  as  the 
complex  fractions  so  dear  to  them  in  the  past. 

Factors 

The  important  types  are  quadratic  expressions  of 
the  form  x^  —  -f,  x'-  +  p  x  +  q,  (with  its  particular  case 
x"  ±  2ax  +  a-),  and  ax^  -{-  bx  +  c.  It  is  advisable  that 
every  one  should  be  capable  of  interpreting  the  identity 
x^  —  y-=(x  +  y){x  —  y)  in  words,  t.e.,  the  difference  of  the 
squares  of  two  expressions  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
their  sum  and  difference.  When  pupils  are  accustomed 
to  thinking  of  the  wording  of  this,  they  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  factors  of  the  same  type  when 
X  and  y  are  complex  quantities.  It  is  best  to  prepare 
for  the  type  x'^  +  px-\-q  by  mental  exercises  in  finding 
the  product  of  such  factors  as  .1;  —  2  and  a;  -f  7.  The 
reverse  process  is  quite  easy.  Such  an  expression  as 
15%-  — 8.T  — 13  can  be  reduced  to  the  same  type  by  the 
following  method  : 

15  .^2  _  Bx  -  12  =  ^V  {(15  Af  -  8  (15  X)  -  180} 

=  tV(i5^- 18)  (15%  + 10) 

=  (5  ^-6)  (3  a; +  2). 

The  first  step  puts  it  in  the  form  y-  —  8y—iSo,  which  is 
easy  factorisable.  This  method  is  much  more  instructive 
and  certain  than  the  method  by  trial  which  is  fluky  and 
often  ends  in  failure.  To  discriminate  between  the 
person  who  does  his  factors  intelligently  and  one  who 
merely  knows  the  tricks,  the  expression  a^  +  ab  +  ac  +  he  is 
recommended  as  a  test.  My  suspicions  are  invariably 
aroused  when  I  see  the  following  solution  : 

or  +  ab  +  a  c  -\-  h  c  =  a{a  +  b)  +  c{a  -[-  b) 
=  (a  +  f)  (a  +  b). 
and  further  investigation  usually  confirms  those  sus- 
picions. The  question  to  be  answered  is  :  "  How  is 
the  last  line  obtained,  and  why  is  it  true  ? "  The 
natural  order  of  the  factors  is,  of  course,  [a  +  h) 
(a  +  c),  the  first  being  obtained  by  inspection,  and  the 
second  by  division  by  it.  It  is  a  small  point,  but  it 
rarely  fails  to  detect  the  cunning  boy. 

Quadratic  Equations 

First  of  all,  attempt  those  which  can  be  solved  by 
factors,  but  be  careful  to  see  that  the  reason  is  under- 
stood, and  insist  at  first  on  the  solution  being  written 
out  properly.  If  the  product  of  two  factors  is  zero, 
then  either  the  one  or  the  other  must  be  zero.  This 
explanation  must  be  incorporated  into  the  solution 
somehow.     For  example,  to  solve  x"-  —  x  =  6,  begin 


A.^  —  .r  —  6  =  o 
{x  -  3)  {x  +  2)  =  o 
.-.  either  x  —  ^  =  o    i.e.,  .-v;  =  3 

or  %  +  2  =  o     i.e.,  x  =  —  2 

Solution  a;  =  3  or  —2. 

Those  which  do  not  admit  of  the  employment  of  factors 

can  be  done  by  completing  the  square  or  by  graphical 

methods.     When    the    former    method    is    used    surd 

quantities  should  be  worked  out  to  two  places  of  decimals 

at  least,  and  approximate  answers  obtained.    Verification 

should  frequently  be  carried  out.     A  graphic  solution  of 

the  above  equation  involves  the  simultaneous  solution 

of  y  =  x-  —  x-6  and  y  =  o,  or  y  =  x^  and  y  =  .r  +  6.   Thus, 

it  may  be  solved  in  two  ways  :  (i)  by  drawing  the  graph 

ot  y  =  x^  —  x  —  6,  and  finding  when  it  cuts  the  axis 

of  a;  ;    or   (2)   by  drawing  y  =  x''-  and  finding  when  it 

is  cut  by  the  line  y  =  x  +  6.     The  latter  method  is 

instructive,  since  aU  equations  of  the  type  ax^  +  bx  +  c 

=  0  can  be  solved  by  means  of  the  curve  y  =  x-  and  the 

b  c 

straight  line  y  = x ,  which  will   have  different 

a  a 

positions  according  to  the  values  of  a,  b,  and  c. 

Logarithms 
The  simplest  introduction  to  logarithms  is  by  means 
of  a  graph.  Let  every  pupil  draw  a  graph  of  y  =  lo-* 
for  values  of  x  between  o  and  i  differing  by  .125,  say. 
Tables  of  square  roots  might  be  used.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  as  X  increases  from  o  to  i,  y  increases  from  i  to  10. 
This  graph,  therefore,  will  give  the  logarithms  of  numbers 
between  i  and  10  and  the  antilogarithms  of  numbers 
between  0  and  i.  The  tables  supply  exactly  the  same 
information,  but  are  more  accurate,  of  course.  The 
values  given  therein  are  limited  in  the  same  way  as  the 
values  of  x  and  y  in  the  graph,  a  thing  which  is  not 
always  clearly  understood.  How,  then,  can  the  logarithm 
of  such  a  number  as  45630  be  found  ?  It  may  be  treated 
thus  : 

45630    =    10*    X    4.563    =    10^    X     10    '^^    IO*«S93 

•••  log.  45630  =  4.6593. 

Similarly,  to  find  the  antilogarithm  of  2.7468,  we  write  : 

10* "^  =  10-  X  10"*  =  10-  X  5.582  =  .05582 

.-.  antilog.  2.7468  =  .05582. 

Practice  of  this  sort,  using  the  graph  first  of  all  and  the 
tables  afterwards,  is  vastly  better  than  teaching  rules 
about  characteristics,  and  so  forth.  A  pupil  taught  in 
this  way  rarely  finds  the  need  of  such  rules,  and  his 
work  in  the  early  stages  is  generally  much  more  accurate 
than  that  of  a  boy  who  works  by  rule.  The  use  of 
logarithm  tables  in  practical  calculations  requires  a  large 
amount  of  practice,  but  there  is  a  kind  of  fascination 
about  the  work,  and  no  one  who  has  once  mastered  his 
tables  ever  regrets  the  time  spent  in  attaining  that 
proficiency. 
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Our  Leaders 

XVI.   Dr.  Andrew  Bell 

The  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  busy 
years  for  elementary  education.  It  was  then  that 
Bell  and  Lancaster  initiated  the  dual  system  which 
has  prevailed  ever  since. 

Bell's  figure  is  not  altogether  attractive.  That 
he  had  amazing  energy  no  one  who  reads  his  life 
can  doubt  ;  but  the  energy  culminated  far  too  often 
in  arrogance  and  egotism.  "  Within  less  than  two 
years  of  his  arrival  in  India  he  succeeded,  by  dint 
of  persistent  asking,  in  getting  appointed  to  no  less 
than  eight  army  chaplainships,  all  of  which  he  held 
simultaneously.  The  salaries  were  considerable  ; 
but  the  duties  were  light."  "  Perhaps  the  most 
marked  feature  in  Bell's  character  was  his  love 
of  money  ;  "  the  next  a  violent  temper.  By  the 
men  under  him  "  he  was  almost  universally  dreaded 
and  disliked." 

It  is  to  this  man,  mainly  at  least,  that  the  now 
dying  pupil-teacher  system  owes  its  origin.  Not 
that  Bell  contemplated  the  employment  of  "  pupil- 


teachers  "  in  exactly  the  modern  sense.  The 
present-day  pupil-teacher  is  a  paragon  of  learning 
and  maturity  when  compared  with  the  juvenile 
monitors  employed  by  Bell  ;  nevertheless,  our 
system  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  his.  Few  people 
realise  that  England,  in  this  matter,  is  under  obliga- 
tions— if  the  term  is  not  inappropriate — to  India. 
It  was  in  that  country  that  Bell  noticed  the  employ- 
ment of  pupils  (previously  instructed  by  the  teacher) 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  other  pupils.  Bell's 
passion  for  economy  was  aroused  by  the  sight. 
The  problem,  "  How  to  educate  the  working  classes 
without  spending  much  money  on  education  ?  " 
seemed  at  last  solved.  Bell,  from  that  time  forward, 
was  a  missionary  of  the  monitorial  system.  A  few 
before  him  had  made  suggestions  in  the  same 
direction,  and  had,  in  a  measure,  carried  them  into 
practice — Pestalozzi,  for  example,  at  Stanz  :  but 
Bell  was  the  enthusiast,  the  advocate,  the  apostle 
of  the  system,  and  he  contested  long  and  bitterly 
with  Lancaster  for  the  palm  of  priority  in  England. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Bell  was  prior  to  Lancas- 
ter in  the  actual  advocacy  of  "  mutual  instruction," 
but  that  the  system  attracted  no  great  attention 
until  Lancaster  applied  it  to  his  own  school,  in 
which  considerations  of  economy  were  as  pressing 
as  in  other  schools  of  the  time. 

Bell's  confidence  in  the  system  was  unbounded. 
His  work  was  fated  to  survive — he  calmly  informed 
the  world — for  years  after  Pestalozzi's  would  be 
forgotten.  It  has  survived,  though  in  a  now 
vanishing  or  metamorphosed  form  ;  and  Pestalozzi's 
thoughts  will  probably  survive  and  inspire  for 
centuries  longer.  The  contrast  he  drew  was  typical 
of  Bell's  arrogance  and  self-esteem. 

For  the  times  in  which  he  lived  Bell's  work  was, 
perhaps,  admirable  in  many  ways ;  it  represented 
at  least  a  step  forward  towards  a  national  system. 
But  it  tended  to  keep  the  standard  of  education  low. 
Children  cannot  "  teach "  anything  except  of  a 
routine  nature  :  primary  education  became,  there- 
fore, a  routine  business. 

Bell  applied  his  "  method  "  even  to  the  teaching 
of  the  classics — with  some  success,  we  are  told. 
On  the  question  of  corporal  pimishment  he  held 
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strong  views  ;  nothing  but  its  practical  abolition 
would  satisfy  him.  Many  other  suggestions  on 
matters  of  detail  can  be  found  in  his  work.  But 
on  the  whole  the  impression  he  conveys  to  the 
modern  mind  is  that  of  an  ambitious  and  not  over- 
scrupulous man,  devoid  of  any  absorbing  idealism, 
and  mainly  anxious  to  win  a  victory  for  his  own 
partj'  by  means  of  a  "  cheap  and  nasty  "  system  of 
education.  A  better  business  man  than  Joseph 
Lancaster,  Bell  will  nevertheless  be  placed  lower 
than  him  in  the  ranks  of  pedagogical  fame,  for 
he  was  less  disinterested  than  his  rival. 


To  Put  Modern   Language 
Teaching  on  a  Proper  Basis 

By  Cloudesley  Brereton,  M.A. 

The  re-organisation  and  re-arrangement  by  the  local 
authorities  throughout  the  country  of  our  whole  system 
of  education,  and  especially  of  that  branch  of  it  known 
as  secondary,  offers  us  a  unique  opportunity  for  putting 
the  teaching  of  modern  languages  on  a  sound  basis. 
Now  or  never  we  have  to  bring  home  to  the  powers  that 
be  the  importance  of  due  recognition  and  support  for 
French  or  German  or  both  in  any  curriculum  that 
professes  to  provide  a  liberal  education.  Moreover, 
with  the  supremacy  of  Greek  being  challenged  in  our 
larger  schools  and  that  of  Latin  in  the  smaller,  it  is 
essential  that  those  who  believe  that  every  well-balanced 
curriculum  should  contain  a  certain  minimum  of  literary 
elements  should  develop  and  strengthen  the  teaching  of 
the  mother  tongue  and  of  modern  languages  in  order 
to  provide  an  adequate  alternative  for  the  classics  which 
it  wiU  otherwise  be  difficult  to  replace.  Our  task  is 
therefore  two-fold,  to  convince  not  only  the  head- 
master who  controls  the  hours  of  study,  but  also  the 
local  authority  who  provides  so  largely  the  ways  and 
means.  But  this  implies  the  necessity  of  sketching  out 
as  far  as  possible  a  modern  language  course  in  its  fullest 
and  completest  form,  indicating  en  passant  where  it 
must  be  curtailed  and  abridged  in  those  cases  in  which 
it  only  occupies  a  prominent  in  place  of  a  predominant 
position  in  the  cycle  of  studies.  Our  task  would  be 
far  easier  were  the  subjects  yet  untaught  in  English 
schools.  We  should  merely  have  to  outline  new  methods 
and  indicate  the  qualifications  requisite  in  those  who 
should  apply  them.  As  it  is,  the  field  is  largely  occupied 
bv  teachers  employing  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
methods,  some  good,  others  the  reverse,  some  well 
apphed,  others  spoilt  in  the  application.  In  framing 
tlie  grandes  lignes  of  a  complete  course,  the  wisest  way 
seems  to  be  to  make  a  rough  analysis  of  existing  methods 


with  a  view  to  selecting  among  the  different  types  the 
strands  of  teaching  hkely  to  form  a  sound  staple  of 
instruction.  By  thus  indicating  how  the  new  and  old 
are  combined,  we  shall  make  the  transition  easier  for 
existing  teachers  by  suggesting  to  them  how  they 
may  readjust  their  teaching,  instead  of  asking  them 
to  "  scrap  "  all  their  existing  experience — a  proposal 
that  none  can  regard  with  complacency,  and  few  with 
equanimity. 

Amid  the  infinite  variety  of  methods  at  present  in 
vogue,  we  may  distinguish  three  main  tendencies  which 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  may  be  labelled  the  Right, 
the  Left,  and  the  Centre.  The  first  group  is  composed 
of  old-fashioned  orthodox  teachers,  who,  reared  in  the 
atmosphere  of  classical  traditions,  believe  that  the  aim 
of  their  teaching  is  to  give  a  mental  discipline  of  the 
best  possible  kind,  to  teach  the  language  in  a  scholarly 
fashion,  and  to  utilise  the  foreign  tongue  as  a  means  of 
teaching  the  king's  English.  They  are  thorough- 
going believers  in  a  liberal  application  of  grammar, 
translation,  and  composition.  The  foreign  language  is 
treated  perinde  ac  cadaver.  The  ear  is  quite  untrained, 
accent  is  largely  neglected,  conversation  is  practically 
ignored. 

The  aim  of  the  Left  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  under- 
stand, speak,  and  later  on  to  write  the  language.  They 
point  out  that  excessive  grammatical  analysis  defeats 
its  own  object ;  they  ridicule  the  employment  of  methods 
suitable  for  the  mature  scholar  for  teaching  the  language 
to  the  small  boy  of  nine  ;  they  insist  on  the  role  of 
imitation.  They  put  in  the  front  of  their  programme 
the  education  of  the  ear  and  tongue.  So  far  from  using 
the  mother  tongue  as  a  medium  for  learning  the 
foreign  language,  they  insist  that  the  two  should  be 
kept  as  far  apart  as  possible,  while  so  far  from  neglecting 
the  mother  tongue,  they  consider  it  should  be  the  subject 
of  independent  study.  If  rather  careless  of  the  literary 
side,  they  give  concreteness  to  their  teaching  by  a  liberal 
use  of  Realien,  and  by  affording  the  pupil  an  insight 
into  the  country  itself,  its  institutions  and  inhabitants. 
They  thus  give  background  to  their  teaching,  as  well 
as  infusing  it  with  a  moral  aim.  The  pupil  involuntarily 
acquires  a  better  appreciation  of  his  neighbours  across 
the  water,  and  this  makes  for  international  goodwUl. 

Between  these  two  extremes  come  the  Centre,  who 
steer  a  middle  course  between  the  two  extremes.  Thus 
they  believe  in  training  the  ear  and  tongue,  and  they 
likewise  beUeve  in  the  usefulness  of  grammar.  Un- 
successful compromise  naturally  ends  in  a  jumble,  but 
skilful  compromise  combines  the  best  forms  of  opposing 
schools.  The  future  does  not  appear  to  lie  with  the 
extremists  of  either  party,  but  rather  with  those  who 
are  keen  on  new  experiments,  while  refusing  to  throw 
over  what  has  proved  of  value  in  the  past,  with  in  fact 
that  section  which  being  nearer  the  Left  than  the  Right, 
I  would  caU  the  Left  Centre.  The  fault  of  the  con- 
servatives seems  largely  to  lie  in  the  application  of 
methods  at  the  outset  which  have  their  place  to  a 
certain  extent  later  on,  the  weakness  or  rather  in- 
completeness of  the  reformers  seems  to  be  their  appa- 
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rently  tacit  assumption  of  the  adequacy  of  certain 
methods  which  produce  excellent  results  in  the  debutant, 
yet  are  of  themselves  insufficient  to  cultivate  the 
filler  literary  and  critical  instincts  of  the  maturer 
boy. 

What  then  would  be  the  programme  of  the  Left 
Centre  ?  At  the  beginning  they  would  decidedly 
incline  to  the  Left.  They  would  insist  that  the  younger 
the  child,  the  more  oral  the  teaching  should  be.  In  fact, 
with  young  children  they  would  probably  hold  that 
what  with  pictures  and  pantomime  they  could  largely 
dispense  with  a  text-book.  Such  kindergarten  French 
involves  the  emplojrment  of  all  sorts  of  concerted 
movements  and  games,  which  may  be  judiciously  varied 
by  the  introduction  of  songs  and  simple  dialogues. 
Under  cover  of  these  exercises  the  simple  elements  of 
grammar  may  be  taught,  but  always  incidentally, 
and  never  in  a  formal  abstract  fashion.  Not  merely 
correct  accent  but  correct  articulation  must  be  insisted 
on  from  the  start :  clearness  and  distinctness  of  speech 
are  far  too  often  ignored  in  English  schools.  There  is 
no  harm  beginning  a  foreign  language  early,  provided  the 
mother  tongue  is  not  neglected. 

With  pupils  of  nine  and  older  the  teaching  may  be 
much  more  formal.  Such  pupils  will  alreadj'  have 
learnt  the  art  of  reading  and  writing.  The  phonetic 
script  may  be  used  and  phonetic  drill  practised  by  means 
of  Lauttafeln.  If  the  pupil  is  not  allowed  to  write 
the  script,  it  does  not  apparently  upset  his  acquisition 
of  the  ordinary  spelling  later  on.  Songs  and  dialogues 
have  here  their  place.  A  reading-book  should  be  intro- 
duced early,  but  it  must  not  be  composed  of  disconnected 
sentences,  but  of  short  stories.  Nothing  is  so  fatal  to 
the  sentiment  of  interest  than  a  succession  of  sentences 
which  have  no  connection  with  one  another.  Great 
stress  should  be  laid  on  class  reading  both  singly 
and  in  chorus.  In  all  oral  exercises  all  mumbling  and 
gabbling  must  be  strictly  forbidden.  Grammar  should 
be  learnt  inductively,  especially  syntax.  But  the  gram- 
matical knowledge  thus  amassed  should  from  time  to 
time  be  classified,  supplemented  if  necessary — by  the 
learning  by  heart  of  kindred  forms  in  simple  accidence, 
and  reduced  to  a  logical  shape  in  the  pupil's  mind  by 
means  of  a  small  grammar.  The  ordinary  class  direc- 
tions should  be  given  in  French,  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  French  is  beyond  reproach.  The  mother- 
tongue  should  not  be  excluded,  but  when  employed 
should  be  used  as  sparingly  as  possible,  as  a  sort  of 
temporary  scaffolding  to  be  taken  down  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  If  the  teacher  attempts  to  dispense 
altogether  with  it,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  guard 
against  vagueness  or  even  positive  misconception. 
Besides,  to  explain  everything  in  the  foreign  tongue 
is  very  laborious  for  the  teacher,  and  undoubtedly 
tiresome  for  the  more  quick-witted  boys  in  the  class. 
The  home  work  in  the  opening  stage  should  mainly 
consist  of  recapitulation  and  revision  of  what  has  already 
been  done  in  school.  In  this  way  alone  is  it  possible 
to  keep  down  the  percentage  of  mistakes  to  a  reasonable 
figure.     A  good  proportion  of  the  work  should  be  oral, 


whether  it  be  poetry  to  commit  to  memory,  or  a  page 
of  French  to  read  over  aloud. 

So  far  the  teaching  is  mainly  based  on  the  theory  of 
the  Left,  but  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  reading 
versus  translation,  we  find  expert  opinion  deeply  divided. 
The  advocates  of  reading  only  insist  that  the  exclusion 
of    the    mother    tongue    enormously    strengthens    the 
SprachgefiM.     The   partisans  of   translation  admit   the 
contention  to  a  certain  extent,  but  point  out  how  they 
are  able  to  cover  a  vast  deal  more  ground,  and  can 
certainly  teach  conversation  from  the  reading-book  in 
a    more    rapid    fashion.     The    "  new    methodist "    can 
and  does  practise  conversation  in  a   similar  way,  but 
he  cannot  go  the  same  pace,  because  he  is  not  certain 
that   his   class   understand   the   meaning  of   the  words. 
As  conversation  taught  off   the  reading-book  is  one  of 
the  chief  aids  to  the  practice  of  oral  composition,  which 
in  its   turn  should  form  the  stepping-stone   to  written 
composition,   the  question  of  the  rapid  acquisition  of 
vocabulary  is  obviously  of  great  importance.     It  is  in 
fact  one  of  the  three  capital  problems  which  confront 
the   learner,    the   other   two   being    the    acquisition   of 
accent  and  grammar.     He  who  has  not  mastered  aU 
three    has    not    mastered     the    language.     Moreover, 
there   are   two   kinds   of   vocabulary   to   acquire.     One 
which  consists  of  words  the  pupil  uses  and  the  other, 
a  far  larger  one,  of  words  which  he  understands  when 
he  hears  them  or  meets  with  them  in  print,  but  rarely 
if  ever  uses.     If  an  adequate  speaking  vocabulary  consists 
of  (say)  some  five  thousand  words,  the  other  amounts  to 
at  least  ten  or  fifteen  thousand.     Translation,  therefore, 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  and  means  for  acquiring  this 
second    vocabulary,    though    later    on,    when    a    good 
vocabulary  has  been  got  together,  the  use  of  a  second 
reading    text,    exclusively    reserved    for   rapid   reading 
without   translation,   is  also  of  considerable  assistance 
in  strengthening  and  adding  to  the  pupil's  vocabulary. 


Apprentices  and  Technical 

By  J.  C.  Medd 


Trainino- 


The  great  defect  hitherto  in  the  provision  of  technical 
training  has  been  the  absence  of  day  classes.  For  most 
lads  already  at  work  study  in  the  evening  alter  long 
hours  in  the  factory  is  too  great  a  strain,  and  the  classes 
have  usually  been  of  greater  benefit  to  those  engaged  in 
clerical  than  in  manual  occupations.  Where  day  classes 
have  been  started,  it  was  frequently  difficult  to  get  pupils 
owing  to  the  indifference  or  hostility  of  employers.  A 
wiser  policy  is  now  becoming  more  common,  and  many 
heads  of  firms  are  wilhng  to  allow  their  apprentices 
to  spend  a  certain  portion  of  their  time  at  such  classes. 

In  order  to  encourage  apprentices  to  gain  a  sound 
knowledge  of  technical  science  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Company  at  Swindon  offer  facilities  for  a  limited 
number  of  selected  students  to  attend  day  classes  at 
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the  technical  schools.  They  must  be  registered  appren- 
tices between  seventeen  and  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  have  spent  at  least  one  year  in  the  factory,  during 
which  they  must  have  attended  the  preparatory  group 
of  evening  classes  at  the  technical  school  for  at  least 
one  session.  The  course  of  instruction  is  for  three  years, 
and  comprises  Practical  Mathematics,  Practical  Mechan- 
ics, Geometrical  and  Machine  Drawing,  Heat,  Electricity, 
and  Chemistry.  The  classes  for  each  year  are  held 
twice  a  week,  from  2.30  p.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  Each  session 
consists  of  twenty-six  weeks,  from  September  to  April. 
Those  attending  the  classes  receive  their  wages  as  if  at 
work  in  the  factory,  and  the  Company  pay  the  school 
fees.  The  scheme  is  based  upon  the  sound  principle 
that,  while  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  knowledge 
are  indispensable,  the  latter  can  only  be  sufficiently 
acquired  in  a  commercial  factory,  and,  although  it  only 
came  into  operation  in  1903,  both  the  Company  and  the 
Principal  of  the  Technical  Institute  express  themselves 
as  highly  gratified  with  the  results. 

At  Bradford  there  are  two  distinct  systems  for  the 
instruction  of  apprentices.  The  first  is  for  what  are 
termed  college  apprentices.  The  Engineering  Depart- 
ment of  the  Technical  College  possesses  a  large  and 
well  -  equipped  workshop,  and  employs  a  staff  con- 
sisting of  a  thoroughly  competent  foreman,  who  takes 
general  charge  of  the  work,  and  of  skilled  workmen  in 
each  of  the  branches  of  Pattern-making,  Turning, 
Machine  Work  and  Fitting.  The  work  done  is  such 
as  to  have  a  commercial  value,  and  is  supplied  by  local 
firms,  about  the  usual  charges  being  made.  It  is  thus 
possible  to  provide  good  practice  for  beginners  without 
the  excessive  cost,  which  would  otherwise  be  entailed. 
A  number  of  lads,  the  sons  of  workmen,  are  admitted 
as  apprentices  and  are  indentured  to  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  City  Council,  serving  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  They  spend  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  at  practical  work,  and  have  in  addition  to 
attend  classes  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Mechanical  Drawing,  Mechanics,  Steam,  &c.  These 
classes  occupy  one  day  of  six  and  a  half  hours,  and 
two  evenings  amounting  to  four  hours,  every  week, 
attendance  at  the  evening  classes  being  compulsory. 
In  connection  with  the  practical  workmen,  lectures  and 
demonstrations  are  given  by  the  workshop  foreman, 
dealing  specially  with  such  points  as  the  correct  shapes 
and  angles  of  cutting  tools,  drills,  &c.,  the  use  of  high 
speed  steel,  methods  of  hardening  and  tempering, 
proper  speeds  and  feeds,  together  with  the  most  up-to- 
date  methods  of  doing  work,  the  use  of  standard  gauges 
and  accurate  measuring  instruments,  precision  grinding, 
the  use  of  jigs  and  other  fixtures,  &c.  The  system, 
which  has  been  tried  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  is 
said  to  have  proved  remarkably  successful,  and  has 
turned  out  a  number  of  smart  young  men  who  have  not 
only  become  foremen  or  even  assistant  managers  in 
several  of  the  local  firms,  but  in  some  cases  have  com- 
menced business  on  their  own  account.  It  has  received 
the  approval  of  the  district  branch  of  the  Engineering 
Employers'    Federation,    the    firms    composing    which 


allow  those  who  have  attended  the  College  for  three 
years  to  count  them  as  the  first  three  years  of  appren- 
ticeship with  the  firm.  The  number  of  applications 
for  admission  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  accommodation, 
which  is  limited  to  thirteen.  At  one  time  the  committee 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  premium  of  £10  from 
apprentices,  but  under  the  present  City  Council  Scholar- 
ship scheme  no  premium  is  required.  The  apprentices 
pay  no  fees  and  do  not  receive  any  wages. 

Under  the  second  system  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  a  number  of  firms  affiliated  to  the  Employers' 
Federation  to  give  a  special  course  of  instruction  at  the 
College  to  their  apprentices  according  to  the  following 
time-table  : 

First  Year's  Course. 

Monday  afternoon,  2  to  5  :  Arithmetic,  Heat,  and 
Electricity. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings,  7  to  9  :  Mechanical 
Drawing,  Geometry. 

Second  Year's  Course. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  2  to  5  :  Practical  Mathematics, 
Mechanics. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  7  to  g  :  Geometry, 
Mechanical  Drawing. 

Third  Year's  Course. 

Thursday  afternoon,  2  to  5  :  Mathematics  and  Mensu- 
ration, Steam. 

Monday  and  Thursday  evenings,  7  to  9  :  Shafting, 
Gearing,  and  Power  Transmission,  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Fourth  Year's  Course. 

Friday  afternoon,  2  to  5  :  Calculation  of  Weights  and 
Materials  of  Construction,  Cutting  Tools. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  7  to  9  :  Testing 
Machine,  Sketching,  Measuring,  and  Setting  Out  Work. 

Fifth  Year's  Course. 

During  the  fifth  year  both  Day  and  Evening  Classes 
will  embrace  any  one  of  the  following  subjects  : 

(a)  Mechanics  and  Mechanical  Motions  ;  (b)  Steam 
Engineering  ;  (c)  Electrical  Engineering  ;  {d)  Metal- 
lurgy', Ironfounding,  &c. 

Subjects  requiring  some  mental  effort,  such  as  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics,  are  taken  during  the  day,  those  of 
a  more  interesting  or  recreative  character,  such  as 
Geometry,  Draughtsmanship,  &c.,  in  the  evening. 
The  apprentices  are  permitted  to  attend  on  one  after- 
noon per  week  without  loss  of  wages,  the  fees  being 
paid  by  the  employers.  In  addition  they  must  under- 
take to  attend  on  two  evenings  per  week,  the  fees  for 
which  will  also  be  refunded  by  the  employers  to  those 
who  obtain  a  satisfactory  report.  The  apprentices 
provide  their  own  drawing  boards,  instruments,  note- 
books, &c.,  but  in  cases  where  the  initial  cost  of  these 
presents  a  difficulty  the  employers  are  prepared  to 
advance  the  sum  for  the  time  being.  A  report  of 
attendance  is  sent  to  each  employer  every  week,  and  any 
apprentice  failing  to  attend  the  afternoon  classes  forfeits 
his  wages  for  the  time  concerned.     Examinations  are 
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held  at  the  end  of  each  term,  and  a  final  one  at  the  end 
of  the  session,  when  a  report  of  the  progress  made  is 
furnished  to  the  employers,  on  which  they  exercise  the 
option  of  continuing  the  course  of  any  of  their  appren- 
tices. Apprentices  who  show  abilitj^  and  industry  both 
in  the  shops  and  in  the  educational  course  at  the  College 
receive'-iirst  consideration  for  promotion  and  increased 
pay  in  the  works.  Where  there  is  evidence  of  exceptional 
ability,  the  employers  are  further  prepared  to  allow 
an  apprentice  to  attend  the  full  day  course  during  the 
last  year  of  his  apprenticeship.  The  number  of  appren- 
tices attending  under  this  scheme,  which  has  been  in 
operation  two  years,  is  about  sixty. 

In  connection  with  the  School  of  Art  there  are  four 
apprenticeship  classes  in  Painting  and  Decorating, 
Lithography,  Wood-carving,  and  Modelling.  The 
present  number  of  apprentice  students  is  twenty-four, 
of  the  average  age  of  sixteen,  fifteen  of  whom  have 
come  direct  from  elementary  day  schools,  and  are 
following  the  half-day  course  for  painters  andjdecorators 
six  days  a  week.  The  numbers  in  this  class  appear  to 
fluctuate  according  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  trade. 
A  full  day's  wage  is  paid  to  these  apprenticeslor  half- 
day  shop  work.  The  attitude  of  both  employers  and 
parents  varies  considerably,  but  the  masters  are  beginning 
to  realise  that  they  do  gain  ultimately  by  the  sacrifice. 
Many  parents  still  refuse  to  believe  that  the  technical 
training  does  increase  wage-earning  capacity.  Appended 
is  the  time-table  of  the  Painters'  and  Decorators'  class  : 

Painters'  and  Decorators'  Work — Day  Class. 
Monday,  2  to  5  :  Practical  Work. 

„         7.15  to  9.15  :  Practical  Work. 
Tuesday,  2  to  4  :  Practical  Work. 
!"  ,,  4  to  5  :  Technical  Drawing  and  Design. 

.    Wednesday,  2  to  5  :  Practical  Work. 

7.15  to  9.15  :  Practical  Work. 
Thursday,  2  to  3  :  Theory  Lecture. 
,,  3  to  5  :  Practical  Work. 

,,  7.15  to  9.15  :  Practical  Work. 

Friday,  2  to  4  :  Practical  Work. 

„        4.4  to  5  :  Technical  Drawing  and  Design. 

At  Wigan  a  three  years'  course  at  the  Training  and 
Technical  College  combined  with  practical  work  in  the 
mine  is  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  five  years'  course  without  such  work.  Many 
other  instances,  similar  to  the  above,  might  to-day  be 
quoted,  and  this  method  of  combining  theoretical 
instruction  with  practical  work  should  be  adopted  in 
every  industrial  centre,  where  the  technical  institutions 
are  in  a  position  to  provide  what  is  required  upon  a 
sufficiently  liberal  and  advanced  scale. 

The  manufacturers  of  Bristol  have  been  protesting 
against  the  regulations  of  the  factory  inspector  in  their 
midst.  A  deputation  laid  their  case  before  the  educa- 
tion committee  lately,  asking  that  the  minimum  age  for 
employment  may  be  fixed  at  thirteen  as  it  is  in  other 
places.  We  hope  that,  whatever  happens,  the  age  limit 
will  not  be  allowed  to  go  any  lower  than  at  present. 


Sanitas  Sanitatum — II 

By  an  Official  Delegate  to  the 
Conference  on  Hygiene 

As    soon    as    the    boys    in    an    ordinary   school    arrive 
at    the    age    of   twelve   they  may  be  very  well    put 
upon  the  high-road  to  a  systematic  and  scientific  in- 
struction in  the  principles  of  hygiene.     I  say  advisedly 
"  put  on  the  road,"  for  Hygiene  is  a  highly  specialised 
subject.     It  is  not  a  simple  science  with   definite  laws 
of  its  own;  it  is  not,  as  Sir  Michael  Foster,  M.P.,  once 
said  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  a  "  clean 
science."     Consequently,    it    is    absolutely    useless    to 
introduce  boys  to    it  by  means  of  a  text-book  at  say 
the  ages  of  twelve  or  thirteen  as  an  alternative  to  phy- 
siography, and  because  it  can  be  taught  by  means  of  dia- 
grams instead  of  involving  the  use  of  expensive  apparatus. 
It  is  not  so  very  many  years  ago  that  under  the  old 
syllabus  of   South    Kensington    elementary  physiology 
(which  is  practically  the  same  thing  as  hygiene)  was  taught 
all  over  the  country  in  the  poorer  grade  of  secondary 
schools  and  in  the  more  ambitious  elementary  schools 
by  this  simple  but  useless  method.     It  may  be  pointed 
out  also  that  as  hygiene  must  be  largely  a  science  which 
cannot  be  studied  by  direct  experiment  and  measurement, 
as  it  deals  to  a  great  extent  with  the  interior  of  the 
human  body,   it  should  not  be  one  of   those  sciences 
introduced    to    pupils    at    a    comparatively  early    age. 
Hence,   the  only  proper  place  it  can  find  in  a  school 
curriculum  is  as  a  fourth-year  subject  for  pupils  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  seventeen.     It  is  essential  that 
the  pupils  should  have  mastered  first  the  general  laws  of 
mechanics,   some  of  the  laws  of  heat,  light  and  elec- 
tricity, and  a  fair  proportion  of  both  organic  and  in- 
organic   chemistry.     None    of    these    subjects    need    be 
taken  to  a  very  advanced  stage,  but  the  requisite  parts 
of    them    should    be  thoroughly  mastered    before    any 
reference  is  made  to  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
human  body,  and  to  the  way  in  which  its  functions  are 
affected  by   the  conditions  of  its  environment.     I   do 
not  know  if  it  has  been  sufficiently  considered,  whether 
it  is  not  advisable  at  this  stage  to  bring  in  some  small 
knowledge   of    the  principles   of    building  construction 
with   the   elements   of   architecture,  and   even   a  slight 
theoretical    knowledge    of    plumbing.     Boys    who    have 
been  through  a  course  of  this  sort  will  have  fitted  them- 
selves   to  be   competent    administrators  of   public  and 
especially  of  municipal   affairs,   and   they  will   be   able, 
whatever  profession  or  business  they  choose,  to  ward 
off  from  their  future  households  many  of  those  dangers 
to  life  which  result  from  the  activity  of  the  microbe,  the 
adulterator  of  food,  and  the  practical  plumber. 

When  one  comes  to  consider  the  position  of  girls  in 
secondary  schools,  the  matter  is  considerably  more 
complex.  In  the  first  place,  the  conditions  under  which 
they  work  require  much  greater  attention.  While 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  a  boy  entering  a  secondary 
school   is   fairly  strong  and   healthy,   and  will   himself 
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take  pretty  fair  precautions  against  being  overworked, 
it  may  be  equally  well  assumed  on  the  other  hand 
that  secondary  school  girls  are  not,  taking  them  as  a 
whole,  as  robust  as  at  any  rate  the  upper  girls  in  country 
elementary  schools.  Hence  they  will  all  require  special 
and  very  individual  care  in  many  respects  as  regards 
their  health,  and  as  they  take  their  work  so  much 
more  seriously  than  bojs  do,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
teacher  to  prevent  them  overworking  themselves  rather 
than  to  encourage  them  to  industry.  Hence,  the 
proposal  of  Mrs.  Woodhouse  that  every  school  girl 
should  undergo  a  physical  inspection  by  a  qualified 
woman  doctor  before  entering  a  secondary  school, 
and  should  have  a  similar  inspection  at  intervals 
during  her  career,  is  a  thoroughly  sound  one.  If  it 
were  possible  to  obtain,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  schools 
for  defective  children,  something  of  the  nature  of  a  life 
history,  this  inspection  would  be  m.ade  more  valuable. 
Now  the  object  of  this  inspection  is,  not  only  to  regulate 
the  kind  of  physical  exercise  which  the  girl  may  take 
(that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  well-known 
plea  of  certain  parents  in  boys'  schools  for  the  child  to 
be  excused  football,  a  plea  which  generally  has  no 
relation  to  the  child's  real  condition,  but  should  involve 
instead  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  parent),  but  also  to 
show  in  what  directions  her  mental  studies  should 
be  developed.  In  the  case  of  girls,  physical  exercises, 
whether  gymnastics,  Swedish  drill,  swimming  or  gar- 
dening, are  undertaken  with  the  purely  utiUtarian  view 
of  developing  certain  muscles  and  producing  a  healthy 
and  well-formed  body ;  not,  as  in  the  case  of  boys,  as 
exercises  with  a  view  to  providing  innocent  recreation 
and  encouraging  public  spirit,  matters  to  which  the  ac- 
quisition of  physical  strength  is  to  a  certain  extent 
subsidiary.  Hence,  while  practically  it  does  not  matter 
what  exercise  a  boy  takes,  as  long  as  it  is  taken  not 
for  his  individual  amusement  but  in  conjunction  with 
his  fellows,  it  is  all-important  that  girls'  physical  exer- 
cises should  be  taken  under  miedical  direction,  and  with 
a  view  to  counteracting  certain  physical  weaknesses. 
It  naturally  follows  that  a  girl's  intellectual  work 
depends  largely  on  her  physical  condition,  and  subjects 
which  produce  a  certain  mental  strain  should  be  avoided 
in  the  case  of  particular  girls.  Fortunately,  this  can 
be  fairly  easily  arranged,  as  for  a  girl  of  a  secondary 
school  it  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  immaterial  what 
subject  she  is  studying,  as  her  livelihood  does  not 
depend  upon  her  taking  up  any  particular  group  of 
studies  for  which  her  abihties  are  specially  suited. 

In  this  same  connection  it  also  follows  that  Girls' 
High  Schools  require  to  be  constructed  with  much 
greater  care  than  Boys'  Grammar  Schools,  as  regards 
conforming  to  the  very  highest  laws  of  sanitary  archi- 
tecture. Questions  of  Hght  and  air,  questions  of  seats, 
desks  and  tables,  are  probably  all-important  for  the 
girl  of  fifteen,  while  her  brother  of  the  same  age  may 
get  on  very  well  when  all  these  matters  are  wrong. 

When  it  comes  to  the  actual  teaching  to  be  imparted 
to  girls,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  scientific  hygiene  on  the  same  lines   as 


has  been  advocated  in  the  case  of  a  boys'  school,  but 
there  are  two  other  important  considerations  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  It  is  notorious  that  the  boy  pupil- 
teacher  is  almost  an  extinct  animal,  and  that  boys  as 
a  whole  are  drifting  out  of  the  elementary  teaching 
profession,  so  that  the  future  ranks  of  the  teachers  in 
the  elementary  schools,  not  only  for  girls  and  infants 
but  for  young  boys,  must  be  filled  almost  entirely  by 
women.  Now,  if  the  elementary  teacher  take  any  part 
in  not  only  the  hygiene  teaching  in  her  own  school  but 
in  the  general  management  and  care  of  the  school 
premises  and  in  the  instruction  of  the  children  in 
healthy  habits,  she  should  herself  have,  probably  before 
entering  the  training  college,  some  education  in  this 
subject. 

Again,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Professor  Findlay, 
girls  in  after-life,  whether  married  or  otherwise,  have 
to  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  in  what  may  be 
called  domestic  hygiene,  otherwise  looking  after  the 
cleanliness  of  the  house,  the  preparation  of  the  food 
and  the  clothing  of  children,  not  to  say  the  treatment 
of  minor  accidents  and  ailments.  Hence,  for  them 
there  must  be  instruction  in  hygiene,  from  a  purely 
practical  and  domestic  economy  point  of  view.  This  can 
be  given  in  the  earlier  years  of  their  school  career,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  stamp  of  instruction  should 
be  very  different  from  that  given  to  the  upper  girls  in 
the  elementary  schools.  This  will  no  doubt  appear 
heresy,  not  only  to  the  head  mistress  of  that  class  of 
select  private  school,  still  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  mothers 
of  daughters  whom  they  desire  to  marry  off  young,  but 
even  to  the  mistresses  of  some  of  our  semi-public  high 
schools;  book  learning,  a  Httle  music,  a  pretence  of 
art,  accomplishments  and  polite  demeanour  being 
considered  in  these  cases  by  parents,  if  not  by  mistresses, 
the  proper  educational  food  for  girls.  It  is  not  only 
among  the  classes  which  generally  use  the  elementary 
schools  that  this  divorce  between  practical  hfe  and 
school  education  constitutes  a  grave  public  danger. 
Granted  that  instruction  of  this  kind  is  acceptable  to 
even  a  few  girls'  high  schools,  the  best  and  only  way 
to  obtain  it  is  by  practice.  Where  possible  a  house 
or  part  of  a  house  or  even  a  few  rooms  should  be  ob- 
tained, if  not  in  the  school  buildings,  at  any  rate  close 
at  hand.  These  should  be  fitted  up  exactly  as  they 
would  be  in  an  ordinary  house,  and  the  girls  should  take 
it  in  turns  to  perform  in  these  rooms  the  various  func- 
tions of  mistress,  housekeeper,  cook,  housemaid,  or 
nurse,  during  a  certain  stated  number  of  hours  per 
week.  The  mistress  in  charge  should  preface  each 
afternoon's  work  (I  say  afternoon,  for  the  severer  brain 
work  is  best  done  in  the  morning)  by  a  talk  upon  the 
general  principles  which  underlie  the  practical  house- 
work to  be  undertaken.  It  is  obvious  that  the  devotion 
of  say  three  or  four  afternoon  hours  per  week  for  one 
year  of  a  girl's  school  life  to  work  of  this  sort  would 
probably  teach  her  all  that  is  necessary,  and  when  in  later 
years  she  comes  to  the  more  scientific  study  of  a  different 
aspect  of  the  same  subject,  she  will  find  her  preliminary 
practical  knowledge  of  the  greatest  value.     This  sort 
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of  thing  has  been  done  with  great  success  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  and  in  America  it  is  quite 
common  for  girls  in  the  best  classes  of  Society  to  have 
gone  through  some  such  practical  course.  One  danger, 
however,  must  be  guarded  against,  and  that  is  even  a 
worse  one  than  disregarding  the  subject  altogether 
in  favour  of  accomplishments.  Some  schools  and 
some  teachers,  as  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Conference 
well  said,  "  class  domestic  economy  and  hygiene  as 
dunces'  subjects,  in  which  instruction  should  be  con- 
fined to  those  pupils  who  are  found  incapable  of  pursuing 
more  advanced  studies."  If  a  subject  is  treated  in  this 
way  and  so  despised  by  the  brighter  and  more  intellectual 
members  of  the  school,  it  is  worse  for  the  future  of  that 
subject  than  even  allowing  it  to  be  despised  on  social 
grounds.  Every  scientific  subject  has  had  to  fight  against 
such  prejudices.  It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  the 
writer  heard  a  parent  instruct  his  son  not  to  trouble 
about  learning  his  science  lessons,  as  the  subject  was 
not  a  suitable  one  for  a  man  of  intelligence  and  a  gentle- 
man ;  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  parent 
in  question  was  an  officer  in  the  army.  Even  now  the 
compulsory-Greek  headmaster  detects  with  half  an 
eye  a  marked  superiority,  not  only  in  intellect,  but  in 
manners,  in  those  scholars  who  have  studied  his  pet 
subject.  Hence,  it  is  possible  that  the  subjects  of 
hygiene  and  domestic  economy  may  still  have  a  future 
before  them  in  girls'  secondary  schools. 


Common  Room  Papers 

Some  Types  of  Headmasters. 

The  experiences  which  one  obtains  at  first  hand,  added 
to  the  manifold  experiences  of  one's  colleagues,  lead  to 
the  belief  that  the  genus  "  Head  "  has  species  as  variant 
as  the  Poles.  From  the  point  of  view  of  his  assistants, 
the  influence  of  a  Head  is  seen  in  two  ways.  He  has  of 
course  the  greatest  possible  influence  on  the  purely 
professional  side  of  the  life  of  his  staff,  but  in  a  scarcely 
smaller  degree  the  personality  of  the  man  is  reflected  in 
their  social  life.  According  as  he  treats  the  assistant 
when  "  on  dutj',"  so  will  that  assistant's  position  in  his 
classroom  be.  For  boys  are  very  keen  to  notice,  and 
taking  the  Head  as  a  standard  and  a  sort  of  fixture, 
will  perceive  how  he  treats  their  class-master  and  will 
form  their  ideas  of  the  latter  accordingly.  They  will 
not  render  much  loj'alty  or  homage  to  a  man  whom  the 
Head  evidently  despises.  Outside  school  duties  proper 
the  Head  will  set  the  tone  of  the  staff.  Under  a  sus- 
picious Head,  the  assistants  will  be  mutually  distrustful, 
while  a  frank,  genial  manner  will  bring  about  a  "  happy 
family  "  state  of  affairs  among  the  staff. 

There  are  a  few  well-defined  "  tj'pes  "  whose  various 
vagaries  will  probably  be  familiar  to  every  assistant. 
Any  one  who  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  take  service 
under  a  servile  Head  will  keenly  enter  into  the  study 
of  his  peculiarities.     He  is  a  unitarian  ;   he  has  worship 


and  service  but  for  one  Supreme  Idea — Authority — 
represented  on  earth  by  those  holding  it.  Such  a  man 
earns  no  respect  from  his  staff  or  his  boys.  The  scope 
of  work  of  the  one  is  bounded  by  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Governor  Jones  or  Sir  Inspector  Smith,  and  the  disciphne 
of  the  others  consists  in  the  awe-struck  silence  with  which 
they  must  listen  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Councillor  Brown 
or  the  Rev.  X.  Robinson.  A  man  hke  this,  who  has  not 
the  courage  of  his  position  in  his  profession,  does  not 
deserve  the  title  he  holds. 

Another  type  that  stands  out  in  one's  experiences 
is  that  of  the  officious  Head.  He  is  painfully  conscious 
of  his  position,  and  consequently  makes  boys,  staff, 
and  most  certainly  himself  thoroughly  uncomfortable. 
No  day  is  complete  without  his  tour  around  the  rooms 
to  inquire  what  every  class  and  every  boy  are  doing. 
Do  not  confound  this  man  with  the  conscientious  Head 
who  makes  it  his  duty  to  know  every  boy  and  his  work ; 
the  officious  man  cannot  be  brought  to  understand 
that  in  ninety-nine  classrooms  out  of  a  hundred  there 
are  men  at  work  who  are  capable,  ready  and  willing 
to  do  themselves  and  the  boys  justice,  and  that  such 
men  feel  humiliated  in  all  respects  by  these  detective 
methods.  Outside  the  classroom  this  Head  cannot 
forget  his  position,  and  cordiality  and  bon  camaraderie 
are  unknown  quantities  in  tlie  social  hfe  of  his  staff. 

The  conscientious  man  has  been  mentioned.  He 
is  a  good  type,  provided  that  his  conscientiousness 
is  somewhat  diluted  with  consideration  for  himself 
and  his  staff.  Should  he  be  too  conscientious,  he  will 
overwork  both — often  with  disastrous  results.  His 
staff  will  as  a  rule  work  loyally  with  him  and  admire 
him,  but  will  confide  to  each  other  over  a  pipe  in  the 
common  room,  that  "  He's  a  rattling  good  fellow,  y'know, 
but  he's  killing  himself  for  no  good." 

Two  more  sketches  shall  close  ;  two  as  opposite  as 
can  v/ell  be.  First  the  man  who  in  the  classroom 
advises  as  a  brother  worker  with  more  experience,  who 
is  not,  however,  superior  to  receiving  suggestions  from 
members  of  his  staff.  Off  duty,  this  man  becomes  one 
with  his  assistants  and  joins  heartily  in  their  discussions 
and  amusements.  To  be  an  assistant  under  such  a 
man  is  to  make  one  of  a  very  happy  family,  among  the 
members  of  which  petty  jealousies  and  suspicions  are 
unknown.  The  last  type  shall  be  the  austere  Head. 
He  enters  the  building,  often  by  his  own  special  door, 
and  goes  to  his  sanctum.  Boys  and  staff  alike  see  httle 
of  him,  for  he  sits  enthroned  most  of  the  day,  and 
must  be  sought  if  required.  His  entrance  into  a  class- 
room— a  rare  event  except  at  examination  times — is 
the  signal  for  an  awed  hush  to  fall  upon  all,  what  time 
he  is  preparing  weighty  words  to  deliver  in  ponderous 
tones.  His  staff  may  not  forget  to  address  him  most 
respectfully,  but  they  do  not  in  his  absence  think 
as  well  of  him  as  of  the  last  type  of  man,  who  is  not 
always  "  sirred." 

His  school  is  not  successful — unless  he  have  an  excep- 
tionally capable  staff — for  he  holds  aloof  so  much 
that  the  weak  teacher  and  the  man  fresh  to  the  work 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  bridge  the  distance  in  orde 
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to  ask  counsel  from  one  whose  chief  raison  d'etre  is 
that  he  may  act  as  an  experienced  guide  and  counsellor. 
The  ideal  Head  from  the  assistants'  standpoint  must, 
like  a  Christmas  pudding  or  good  whiskey,  be  well  mixed 
and  blended  from  the  best  ingredients  of  these  and 
many  other  types.  The  man  who  has  the  reputation 
of  being  at  the  same  time  a  good  Headmaster  and  a 
good  coDeague  will  seldom  have  lack  of  assistants  under 
him,  and  those  he  obtains  will  not  leave  him  easily. 


Journalism  as  a  School  Subject 

Almost  simultaneously,  in  America  and  in  England, 
there  arose  some  two  or  three  years  ago  an  idea  that  it 
would  make  for  the  improvement  of  the  newspaper  press 
if  a  training  in  the  elements  of  journalistic  work  could  be 
included  in  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  schools.  Money 
was  provided,  in  America  by  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Prditzer,  to  found  a  school  of  journalism  in  connection 
with  Columbia  University ;  and  in  London  by  an  anony- 
mous donor,  who  may  possibly  have  been  a  successful 
proprietor  of  several  daily  and  other  newspapers,  for  the 
establishment  of  journahstic  classes  and  a  travelling 
scholarship,  to  be  called  the  "  George  Steevens  Scholar- 
ship," for  the  City  of  London  School.  At  first  sight 
both  projects  seem  eminently  praiseworthy  and  prac- 
tical. It  is  allowed  on  all  sides  that  probably  the 
Press  of  America,  and  possibly  the  Press  of  Great  Britain, 
might  be  improved  in  quahty  and  in  tone.  It  is  likewise 
too  true  that  the  Press  has  become,  whether  for  good 
or  ill,  a  most  powerful  engine  in  these  days  of  democracy, 
when  considerable  political  power  "is  in  the  hands  of  a 
large  half-educated  public  that  have  been  trained  to 
read  but  not  always  to  think.  It  follows  that  any 
serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  philanthropist  or  re- 
former to  diffuse  light  and  taste  in  these  quarters  should 
be  given  a  patient  and  sympathetic  trial. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  notes,  nevertheless,  to 
endeavour  to  show  that  in  all  probability  the  American 
project,  and  certainly  the  Enghsh  experiment,  was 
foredoomed  to  failure. 

Let  it  be  said,  however,  at  once  that  there  is  much 
that  is  attractive,  and  there  are  several  points  that  are 
good  in  the  establishment  of  a  class  of  journalism, 
even  in  schools.  Certainly,  it  is  an  advantage  that  a 
boy  should  have  a  little  real  experience  of  the  bustle 
and  hum  of  life  ;  that  if  he  goes  to  a  school  in  the  heart, 
say,  of  London,  he  shall  be  stimulated  by  having  some 
actual  contact  with  the  affairs  of  the  vast  city  which 
is  round  him.  In  the  lectures,  too,  that  are  provided 
in  the  course  he  will  come  into  contact  with  some  fairly 
eminent  journalists,  who  are  themselves  in  the  forefront 
of  affairs,  men  of  a  different  and  perhaps  less  formal 
stamp  than  the  average  schoolmaster.  This  also  is  an 
advantage.  Lastly,  the  pupil  will  himself  gain  a  certain 
ease  and  aplomb  both  in  writing  and  in  general  demeanour 
which  may  act  as  a  mental  tonic  to  one  whom  the  mere 
classical    or   mathematical   fare    of    the   school   studies 


failed  to  arouse  from  his  native  lethargy.  It  must 
be  remarked,  however,  that  this  very  ease  and  self- 
confidence  may  easily,  in  the  case  of  the  town-bred  boy, 
develop  into  a  much  less  desirable  quality.  As  against 
these  possible  advantages  in  any  such  scheme,  one  has 
to  set  quite  an  array  of  features  that  should  condemn 
it  in  the  eyes  of  schoolmasters,  if  not  in  the  eyes  of  jour- 
nalists, patriots,  reformers,  and  what  not. 

In  the  first  place — and  this  remark  applies  to  a 
"  School  of  Journalism,"  whether  established  at  a 
school  proper,  or  at  a  University — there  is  no  royal  road 
to  such  learning.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what 
peculiar  knowledge  of  technique  is  required  by  the 
intending  journalist  beyond  the  possession  of  a  liberal 
education.  The  difficulty  meets  us  at  once.  You 
cannot  leam  the  intricacies  of  journdism,  as  you  can 
those  of  medicine  or  law,  for  instance,  without  actually 
starting  a  newspaper.  Now  that  is  a  cumbrous  and 
certainly  an  unduly  expensive  way  of  going  to  work. 
A  mere  visit  or  two  to  a  large  newspaper-office  may 
be  interesting,  but  it  is  not  a  training  in  journalism. 
The  editing  of  a  school  magazine  is  far  more  like  the 
real  thing. 

What  is  needful  for  a  journalist  who  shall  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  tool  in  the  hand  of  a  catch-penny 
Press  is,  first,  that  he  shall  be  a  man  with  a  sound  mental 
training  as  a  substratum  ;  secondly,  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  express  his  views  clearly  and  in  vivid  English — 
not  necessarily  in  '  Kiplingese  '  ;  and  thirdly,  perhaps 
most  important  of  all,  that  he  should  possess  an  open 
mind  and  that  breadth  of  vision  which  shall  enable  him 
to  estimate  and  judge  of  evidence — a  faculty  which 
J.  S.  Mill  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  education.  Beyond  these  sovereign  require- 
ments, the  acquisition  of  a  few  small  technicalities  may 
be  of  use,  but  is  not  by  any  means  indispensable.  For 
example,  shorthand  is  of  use  for  a  reporter,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  one  would  find  that  the  reaUy  im- 
portant editors  possess  this  knowledge.  Proof-reading 
and  correcting  only  need  practice  and  can  soon  be 
picked  up,  after  one  has  left  the  schoolroom  or  the 
lecture-room  for  good.  Type-writing,  similarly,  one 
can  learn  in  one's  leisure  hours.  And  even  if  those 
accomplishments  could  be  foisted  into  the  school  time- 
table, already  ridiculously  overcrowded,  would  it  be 
advisable  to  include  them,  since  they  are  confessedly 
of  no  general  educational  value  ?  And  here  is  the  point. 
The  schoolboy  can  only  do  justice  to  and  derive  benefit 
from  the  study  of  a  certain  number  of  subjects.  This 
number  has  been  steadily  increasing  and  increasing 
during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  until  we  are  now 
incurring  the  charge  of  superficiahty  in  our  teaching, 
mainly  by  reason  of  the  number  of  subjects  that  the 
'  practical  man '  has  insisted  upon  our  including  in 
the  school  syllabus.  Are  we  to  add  yet  another,  and 
have  the  boys  neglecting  to  prepare  their  Enghsh 
history,  for  example,  because  they  are  so  engrossed  in 
writing  an  account  of  the  humours  of  a  Protectionist 
meeting  ?  For  it  is  fairly  certain  that,  if  you  start  boys 
on  so  fascinating  a  subject  as  the  chronicling  or  inventing 
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of  "  news,"  their  ordinary  school  work  will  be  neglected 
in  proportion  to  the  time  and  interest  they  devote  to 
their  new  classes. 

Nor  is  it  a  good  thing  for  the  young  mind,  that  should 
be  accumulating  and  digesting  knowledge  at  leisure, 
to  be  forced  into  a  premature,  and  (shall  we  add  ?) 
superficial  acquaintance  with  all  the  current  newspaper 
topics.  The  real  bearings  of  political  questions  can 
only  be  understood  by  one  who  has  some  knowledge  of 
political  science  and  a  considerable  appreciation  of 
history.  The  vexed  questions  of  Protection  and  Free- 
trade  cannot  rightly  be  treated  until  one  is  able  to  make 
a  fairly  sound  use  of  statistics  and  has  a  man's  knowledge 
of  varied  commercial  systems.  The  comparatively 
simple  work  of  the  newspaper  reporter  often  demands 
special  knowledge  and  mature  reflection,  which  them- 
selves must  rest  upon  a  sound  basis  of  logical  training. 
In  fact,  not  to  multiply  instances,  the  attempt  to  graft 
upon  schools  a  system  of  journalistic  study  is  an  attempt 
to  build  your  house  before  you  have  laid  the  foundations, 
or  perhaps  to  be  engaged  in  those  separate  operations 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Finally,  if  by  instituting  Travelling  Scholarships  in 
journalism  and  offering  them  to  secondary  schools, 
anybody  imagines  he  is  likely  to  catch  really  first-rate 
young  men,  he  is  labouring  under  a  great  misapprehen- 
sion— a  misapprehension  from  which  any  mere  school- 
master can  set  him  free.  It  does  not  require  much 
acumen  to  see  that  if  a  boy  shows  literary  or  other 
promise  at  school,  and  rises  to  the  Sixth  Form,  he  will 
not  be  likely  to  throw  away  his  chances  of  winning  a 
University  Scholarship,  with  possibly  a  School  Exhibi- 
tion thrown  in,  which  will  enable  him  to  continue  his 
education,  mental  and  bodih',  for  another  four  years 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  for  the  shadowy  possibiHty 
of  winning  a  travelling  scholarship  in  journalism,  and 
then  having  to  take  his  chance  at  the  veriest  hack 
work  in  a  newspaper-office.  A  year's  "  globe-trotting  " 
may  or  may  not  be  desirable  for  a  youth  fresh  from 
school ;  it  certainly  is  not  the  equivalent,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  sane  parents,  of  a  course  of  University  train- 
ing, with  all  the  advantages  that  the  latter  implies. 

Thus,  in  schools  at  least,  it  can  be  seen  that  only  the 
boys  of  second-  or  third-rate  ability  will  betake  themselves 
to  this  branch  of  technical  instruction  (for  it  is  httle 
else)  called  "  journalism."  It  will  become  a  refuge  for 
the  destitute,  a  class  to  which  all  those  will  gravitate 
who  have  not  the  ability  or  the  perseverance  to  pursue 
the  dusty  and  tedious  high  road  to  knowledge,  but 
prefer  the  more  seductive  short  cut. 

If  any  of  the  high  hopes  entertained  by  the  promoters 
of  these  studies  are  to  be  realised,  they  are  not  Hkely  to 
be  so  realised  by  journalism  in  schools.  They  may  be 
assisted,  it  is  true,  by  a  reform  in  the  teaching  provided 
by  schools.  When  Greek  and  Roman  history  are 
taught  by  competent  men,  and  are  used  to  illustrate 
and  be  illustrated  by  our  life  of  to-day ;  when  the 
English  language  with  its  rich  stream  of  literature  is 
studied  and  taught  in  something  more  than  a  gram- 
matical spirit ;    above   all,   when   Enghsh   composition 


and  rhetoric  are  regarded  as  of  some  importance  to 
those  who  will  need  to  be  expressing  themselves  con- 
stantly with  precision,  and  at  times  with  elegance, 
then  we  may  find  that  there  may  be  an  improvement 
in  the  tone  and  character  of  the  newspaper  press. 

Of  course,  more  important  than  all  these  questions  of 
technique  or  even  intellectual  equipment,  is  the  necessity 
that  journalism  shall  be  recruited  from  a  class  of  men 
who  have  some  ethical  convictions.  But,  the  Press 
being  what  it  is,  this  matter  need  not  be  entered  into 
here.  Possibly,  the  best  way  to  improve  taste  in 
journalism  would  be  to  offer  such  travelling  student- 
ships as  have  been  mentioned  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
Universities.  Then,  it  is  possible,  though  not  probable, 
that  a  few  brilliant  men,  who  as  a  rule  reserve  their  power 
for  other  though  not  necessarily  higher  or  more  impor- 
tant walks  in  life,  may  be  induced  to  enter  the  ranks 
of  journalism.  At  any  rate,  that  will  be  the  only  way 
to  catch  anybody  worthy  to  be  called  a  "  George  Steevens 
Scholar."  For  we  must  not  forget  that  Steevens  was 
a  Balliol  man  and  a  Fellow  of  Pembroke.  He  was  a 
prince  among  journahsts,  not  so  much  because  he  had 
a  "  nose  for  news "  and  was  born  to  the  work,  but 
rather  because  he  had  received  a  mental  training  that 
gave  him  a  firmer  grip  over  his  facts  than  the  majority 
of  pressmen  possess,  and  he  had  learned  to  some  extent 
the  value  of  restraint. 

It  comes  to  this,  then.  You  cannot  catch  your 
promising  journalist  until  he  is  of  an  age  when  you  can 
estimate  his  knowledge  of  things,  as  well  as  his  self- 
confidence.  You  cannot  breed  up  a  class  of  journalists 
in  a  seminary  as  you  can  breed  up  a  group  of  Roman 
Catholic  priests.  You  must  wait  until  your  young  men 
are  of  an  age  to  choose  their  profession,  and  then  select, 
if  possible,  men  of  some  character — at  all  events,  men 
of  some  education. 


The  Book  and  its  Writer 

American  School  Management 

At  a  time  when  England  is  endeavouring  to  work  out 
its  own  salvation  on  the  administrative  side  of  educa- 
tion it  is  serviceable  to  have  before  us  a  record  of  a 
country  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  our  own,  both 
in  race  and  conditions  of  citizenship.  The  author  of  this 
book  *  may  annoy  some  educational  experts  when  he 
insists  upon  the  necessity  for  the  promotion  of  teaching 
as  a  profession,  but  he  has  some  home  truths  to  tell  the 
American  public  which  have  no  unfamiliar  sound  over 
here.  "  A  sad  feature  .  .  .  is  the  sense  of  being  without 
honour  as  a  teacher."  "  Unfortunately,  the  strongest 
and  best  men  and  women  of  to-day  are  not  3'et  generally 
busied  with  the  tasks  of  education."  "  There  is  only  one 
remedy — better  salaries" — these  are  a  few  of  the  main 
principles  enunciated  in  his  preface. 

*  American    Schools,    their    Administration    and     Supervision. 
W.  E.  Chancellor.     (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)     7s.  6d. 
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Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  school  machinery 
of  American  communities  he  points  out  that  "  the 
rehgious  difficulty  "  does  not  exist  there,  because  their 
schools  do  not  deal  with  religious  subjects.  "  The 
school  aims  to  enlarge  the  individual  life,  and  cannot 
properly  teach,  as  its  main  lesson,  self-denial." 

He  draws  up  an  ideal  board  of  education,  to  which 
is  added  an  index  expurgatorius  of  those  who  do  not 
make  good  members,  which,  strange  to  say,  includes 
"  preachers  "  and  "  priests,"  and  ends  with  women. 
This,  we  need  hardly  say,  we  do  not  agree  with.  All 
his  arguments  against  women,  moderately  stated  as 
they  are,  will  apply  almost  equally  to  certain  types 
of  men ;  and  the  objections  are  greatly  outweighed 
by  what  he  calls  the  "  plausible "  reasons  for  their 
inclusion.  As  to  the  composition  of  such  boards,  he 
discusses  the  question  of  their  payment,  but  wisely 
refrains  from  recommending  it.  On  the  selection  of 
teachers  some  curious  side-lights  are  thrown  as  to  the 
way  in  which  politics  and  such  kindred  vices  affect 
appointments ;  and  it  may  astonish  some  of  us  to  find 
that  there  are  cases  where  a  janitor  receives  more  pay 
than  a  principal  of  a  school  !  The  janitor  seems  to  be 
a  power  in  the  land,  chiefly  because  he  is  so  often  at  the 
same  time  a  political  "  boss,"  who  has  obtained  his  post 
as  a  reward  for  services  to  his  party. 

The  "superintendent"  is  the  chief  member  of  the 
system.  He  is  to  purge  the  board  of  undesirables, 
to  appoint  none  but  efficient  teachers,  to  possess  all 
the  arts  and  graces  that  an  educated  man  can  hope  to 
aspire  to.  The  writer  insists  that  the  superintendent, 
a  man  who  exists  in  a  very  insecure  position  for  a  small 
salary,  must  be  the  central  pivot  of  the  whole  machinery 
of  education.  If  men  of  the  type  such  as  he  delineates 
are  forthcoming,  the  system  is,  or  ought  to  be,  effective  ; 
but  with  the  ordinary  man's  belief  in  the  frailty  of  human 
nature  we  consider  that  he  asks  a  great  deal  too  much 
of  these  officials,  and  is  not  likely  to  get  it. 

When  he  begins  to  talk  about  the  teacher  he  is  on 
firmer  ground.  "  The  teacher  is  never  the  creation  of 
any  board  of  education.  .  .  .  He  should  not  feel  that 
he  owes  his  position  in  human  society  to  any  set  of 
men,  not  even  to  his  board  of  education  :  he  owes 
it  to  himself  and  to  the  teachers  who  taught  him :  he 
may  owe  his  office  and  salary  to  a  particular  board  "  :  but 
this  must  not  be  allowed  to  bhnd  him  to  the  high  and 
responsible  nature  of  his  calling. 

The  grading  of  the  schools  is  described  in  considerable 
detail  ;  the  kindergarten  holds  sway  over  the  children, 
and  the  grammar  school  takes  them  on  till  the  age  of 
fourteen  :  then  the  high  school  adds  four  years  of  higher 
training,  and  the  college  three.  Naturally  only  the  best 
of  the  pupils  go  on  to  the  final  stages  :  the  calculation 
is  made  that  after  the  age  of  thirteen  there  is  usually  a 
leakage  of  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  of  pupils  per  year. 
To  supply  instruction  for  those  who  leave  school  at  the 
age  when  compulsion  ceases,  training  classes,  vacation 
schools,  and  evening  courses  are  given  :  and  the  problem 
whether  it  is  not  advisable  to  have  duplicate  schemes 
and  dual  schools  to  differentiate  those  who  want  literary 


from  those  who  want  industrial  training  is  answered 
by  the  remark  that  "  its  unfortunate  tendency  to  divide 
society  into  two  classes  is  obvious."  This  hint  might 
profitably  be  taken  by  some  of  our  leading  reformers 
in  England ;  when  the  principle  of  co-ordination  is 
being  insisted  upon  everysvhere  as  a  means  of  uniting 
our  elementary  and  secondary  systems,  it  seems  a  retro- 
grade movement  to  earmark  the  wage-earning  class 
from  the  very  start  by  putting  them  into  separate 
buildings. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  ordinary  town  school, 
but  a  very  large  proportion  of  American  children  are 
educated  in  the  "  district  "  {i.e.,  rural)  and  "  private  " 
schools.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  author  con- 
siders the  necessity  for  the  existence  of  the  latter  species 
of  establishment  is  conclusively  proved  ;  the  need  arises 
from  social  considerations  in  democratic  America,  so 
it  seems  almost  hopeless  to  expect  our  aristocratic 
England  to  abolish  a  system  which  allows  children  to 
be  taught  with  less  fear  of  moral  and  physical  contamina- 
tion. 

When  we  compare  the  American  curriculum  with  ours 
there  are  striking  differences  :  Greek  is  not  an  essential 
subject,  nor  is  French,  while  Geography  is  not  warmly 
encouraged  :  English,  Latin,  and  German  are  the 
usual  languages,  and  History,  Mathematics,  and  Litera- 
ture complete  the  list. 

What  of  the  teacher  and  his  prospects  ?  Well,  they 
are  not  very  much  better  than  they  are  in  England.  We 
find  that  scholastic  agents  are  just  as  powerful  there  as 
here,  and  we  also  read  of  candidates  canvassing  members 
of  the  appointing  board,  in  the  same  old-fashioned  way, 
for  votes.  Nor  do  we  get  any  comfort  from  the  state- 
ment that  a  man  of  fifty  years  of  age  stands  practically 
no  chance  of  re-emplovment  as  a  teacher  :  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  read  that  "  the  use  of  teaching  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  another  profession  is  ceasing,  and  will  end 
when  teaching  itself  is  perfectly  organised  as  a  profes- 
sion." Our  author  demands  for  the  teacher  an  adequate 
income,  we  are  glad  to  see,  such  as  will  not  only  yield 
a  pension  but  a  life  in  a  real  home  in  the  midst  of  his 
own  property  in  old  age.  Can  it  be  attained  ?  There 
is  the  difficulty.  Like  all  amateur  financiers,  he  shows 
how  the  national  expenditure  can  be  altered  so  as  to 
provide  a  sufficient  fund  for  the  needs  of  education  : 
alcohol  and  tobacco  per  head  cost  eight  times  as  much  as 
education,  and  all  that  is  wanted  is  a  proper  adjust- 
ment of  expenditure.  How  very  true  all  of  this  is, 
even  on  this  side  of  the  water  ! 

On  the  whole  the  book  is  dry,  in  parts  very  dry  : 
but  it  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  system  which  is 
often  compared,  in  a  flattering  way,  with  our  own. 
The  general  impression  that  it  leaves  behind  is  that 
in  management,  at  any  rate,  there  are  some  things 
that  we  do  not  want  to  copy  from  America. 


Correction  :  The  article  on  Dr.  Busby  in  "  Our 
Leaders "  in  the  December  number  of  School  was 
wrongly  indexed.     Its  author  was  Mr.  J.  Shillaker. 
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Some  Books  on  Moral 
Instruction 

By  A.  J.  Pressland,  M.A. 

In  1895  the  German  Society  for  Ethical  Study  offered  a 
prize  for  a  text-book  of  ethics  suitable  for  use  in  the 
school  and  at  home.  The  book  was  to  explain,  without 
reference  to  Divine  command,  the  foundations  of  morality 
in  a  manner  that  would  appeal  to  the  personal  experience 
of  the  young.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Prof.  Dorring 
for  his  Handbtich  der  natiirlich-menschlichen  Siiienlehre, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the 
history  of  the  ethical  movement.  Feehng  the  need 
for  further  experiment  and  observation,  Prof.  F.  W. 
Forster  set  to  work  in  Switzerland  with  an  experimental 
class  of  boys  and  girls,  and  has  now  given  to  the  public 
his  conclusions  in  Jugendlehre  (Berlin:  G.  Reimer  andCo.) 
This  book,  which  bears  the  sub-title  "  A  Book  for 
Parents,  Teachers,  and  the  Clergy,"  is  intended  to  supply 
both  material  and  method  in  the  hope  that  it  will  assist 
towards  the  abolition  of  external  means  of  control, 
notably  corporal  punishment. 

Prof.  Forster  wishes  to  apply  scientific  method  to 
the  study  of  morals,  so  that  some  form  of  moral  gym- 
nastics wll  be  developed  which  will  furnish  a  life-store 
of  moral  energy.  He  considers  that  the  pupil  must 
gain  a  sense  of  the  necessities  and  realities  of  life,  and 
must  exercise  his  imagination  in  grasping  the  inter- 
relations of  society.  A  knowledge  of  moral  precepts 
is  insufficient,  for  abstract  teaching  does  not  usually 
bring  the  character  into  activity.  "  Man  muss  nicht 
vom  Gebote  ausgehen  sondern  vom  Kinde." 

The  child  and  the  teacher  must  therefore  go  into 
action,  and  this  implies  that  the  teacher  must  have  had 
previous  training.  The  most  important  preparation, 
according  to  Prof.  Forster,  is  life  itself ;  "  but  the  modern 
scholar,  who  has  gained  a  mastery  of  the  abstract  from 
books,  has  lost  the  power  of  direct  observation  of  life 
and  men." 

If  the  teacher  come  thus  unprepared  to  his  work,  the 
parent  is  no  better  equipped,  and  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  treatment  of  a  child  will  be  continuous.  This 
difficulty  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  danger  that 
the  vice  denounced  by  the  teacher  may  be  practised 
openly  by  the  parent.  A  French  writer,  M  Primaire 
[Manuel  d'cdiication,  morale,  civique,  et  sociale)  sees 
this  danger,  and  writes  : 

"  Si,  par  impossible,  votre  pere  ou  votre  m^re  vous 
prescrivaient  des  choses  contraires  a  I'honnetete,  refusez 
doucement  et  poliment ;  car,  avant  tout,  il  faut  etre 
honnete  et  juste." 

Prof.  Forster  uses  the  Bible  largely  for  purposes  of 
reference,  but  he  does  not  consider  it  an  ideal  book 
for  moral  education.  In  many  cases,  he  says,  Bible 
teaching  is  simply  a  memory  training  and  scarcely 
affects  the  conduct.  The  Bible  requires  supplementing 
by  concrete  moral  instruction  before  it  can  possess  a 


pedagogic  value.  In  support  of  this  contention  he 
quotes  from  Prof.  Dewey,  who  has  declared  that  the 
child  must  recognise  the  religious  importance  of  its  own 
life  without  being  burdened  with  the  creeds  and  senti- 
ments which  adults  have  found  useful.  The  rehgious 
teaching  of  the  child  has  been  centred  round  the  con- 
ceptions of  sin,  repentance,  and  redemption,  and  no 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  state  of  its  intellectual 
development. 

Prof.  Forster  devotes  fifty  pages  to  the  discussion 
of  sexual  pedagogy,  which  are  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
separate  volume.  He  advises  that  knowledge  should 
come  from  an  adult  who  possesses  the  child's  confidence. 
Too  often  it  is  obtained  in  circumstances  which  give 
undesirable  associations. 

"  Das  Gefahrlichste  an  jener  verstohlenen  Art  der 
Information  aber  ist,  dass  dieselbe  die  Knaben  Jahrelang 
daran  gewohnt,  das  sexuelle  Leben  nur  vom  Stand- 
punkt  des  personlichen  Verlangens  rmd  Geniessens  zu 
betrachten.  Alles  andere  Wissen  was  der  Jugend 
iiberliefert  wird  ist  entweder  unpersonlich  .  .  .  oder  es 
appellirt  ...  an  hohere  GefiJhle." 

M.  Primaire's  manual,  already  mentioned,  and  Herr 
Wyss's  Humane  Ethik  are  two  books  of  a  different  type. 
In  them  the  political,  or  the  rehgious,  element  is  obtrusive. 
Herr  Wyss,  an  advocate  of  the  Protestant  party,  com- 
mences with  a  discussion  of  physical  development,  and 
deduces  reasons  for  temperance,  industry,  and  care  of 
the  health.  From  physical  development  the  transition 
to  mental  development  is  easy.  Then  follows  an  attack 
on  sacerdotalism  and  the  Roman  Church,  which  causes 
the  reader  to  abandon  further  perusal. 

M.  Primaire's  book,  which  contains  one  hundred 
carefully  arranged  lessons,  is  interesting  from  the  side- 
lights thrown  on  French  national  ideas  rather  than 
from  any  system  of  ci\'ics  or  morals.  If  we  turn  to  the 
lessons  on  the  functions  of  the  army  or  on  territorial 
unity,  we  find  Thiers  deserves  praise  because  he  opposed 
the  war  of  1870,  and  the  Prussians  blame  because  they 
won  !  The  literary  and  histrionic  characteristics  of  the 
Gallic  temperament  rob  the  book  of  an  impersonal 
character,  and  make  it  an  introduction  to  politics  and 
journalism.  As  a  text-book  on  morals  it  is  at  fault  in 
being  too  deductive.  The  bases  of  belief  are  the 
Declaration  des  Droits  de  I'homme  and  the  French  Revo- 
lution ;  "  le  fait  le  plus  considerable  du  monde  depuis 
la    predication  de  l' Evangile  !  " 

Whilst  France  has  been  engaged  in  producing  text- 
books on  morals,  the  United  States  have  been  experi- 
menting with  a  view  to  ensuring  a  gradual  release  from 
discipline  for  the  primary  school  pupil.  The  work  of 
Drs.  Adler  and  Dewey  is  already  well  known  in  this 
country  through  the  Mosely  Report,  in  which  Prof. 
Everett's  Ethics  for  Youftg  People  is  recommended. 
This  book  commences  : 

"  Ethics  is  the  science  of  morality.     By  science  is  here 

meant  the  systematic  treatment  of  any  object  of  study." 

On  page  75  we  are  told  :   "  Intemperance  is  one  of  the 

most  contemptible  and  loathsome  habits  into  which  one 

may  fall.     It  is  also  one   of  the  most  dangerous.     It 
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springs  from  a  lack  of  self-control  and  destroys  what 
little  self-control  may  still  exist." 

On  page  115  this  paragraph  occurs  :  "  It  is  very 
easy  to  get  into  a  quarrel  about  the  rules  of  a  game." 
Nothing  is  said  about  the  necessity  for  obeying  the 
umpire. 

On  page  163  we  learn  :  "A  healthy  imagination  is 
also  a  source  of  true  pleasure.  By  reading  carefully, 
by  keeping  one's  eyes  open  in  the  world,  one  may  store 
the  mind  with  pictures  that  will  later  bring  satisfac- 
tion." 

The  book  will  not  appeal  to  the  pupil,  as  it  ignores 
the  state  of  his  mental  development.  It  is  without 
himiour  and  without  literary  charm.  It  is  little  better 
than  a  collection  of  copybook  headings. 

To  a  reader  who  wishes  to  study  American  text-books 
we  might  recommend  Coe's  Education  in  Religion  and 
Morals.  It  is  somewhat  didactic,  and  savours  at  times 
of  the  pulpit,  at  others  of  the  training  college.  But  it 
contains  a  good  bibliography,  as  also  does  Prof.  Forster's 
Jiigendlehre,  and  will  give  pleasure  to  those  who  advo- 
cate moral  training  dependent  on  religion. 

A  book  edited  by  Mr.  Whitelaw,  of  Rugby,  Common 
Thoughts  on  Serious  Subjects,  gives  a  description  of  the 
work  of  the  late  Chester  Macnaghten  in  India.  In  1871 
Mr.  Macnaghten  was  appointed  headmaster  of  the 
Rajkumar  College  in  Kathiawar;  where  religious  in- 
struction was  out  of  the  question,  since  the  pupils  were 
not  Christians.  In  spite  of  all  adverse  circumstances, 
Mr.  Macnaghten  taught  the  lessons  of  soUdarity,  pubhc 
■spirit,  and  noblesse  oblige  to  his  pupils,  who,  when  he 
died,  mourned  him  as  a  father.  Their  grief  was  no 
form  of  Oriental  flattery.  He  had  done  many  things 
which  they  might  have  resented.  He  had  spoken  plainly 
to  them  on  questions  of  manners.  And  yet  with  charac- 
teristic large-mindedness  he  had  asked  them  to  pray 
for  him  and  his  work.  Nor  did  he  excite  thereby  any 
suspicion  of  proselytism  or  insincerity.  A  severer  test 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  traditions  of  English  school 
life,  and  the  success  gained  is  testimony  to  the  value  of 
those  traditions  and  to  the  personahty  of  the  leader. 

Mr.  Macnaghten's  teaching  was  informal  and  often 
indirect.  He  laid  stress  on  the  moral  value  of  good 
work.  On  one  occasion  he  said  :  "  Believe  me,  my 
iriends,  the  only  good  life  for  any  man,  be  he  ploughman 
or  prince,  is  a  life  of  laborious  service  ;  and  only  in  such 
a  life  can  happiness  be  found  ;  "  and  on  another  :  "  This 
is  the  truth  which  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  grand  old 
poems  of  antiquity  ;  the  truth  that  all  heroes  must  toil, 
and  struggle,  and  patiently  endure." 

With  ail  this  he  taught  his  pupils  that  the  enjoyment 
of  Hfe  was  a  legitimate  interest,  that  games  were  good 
for  the  mind  as  well  as  for  the  body.  He  looked  to  them 
as  a  formidable  weapon  against  cruelty  and  cheating, 
but  he  was  aware  that  athletic  prowess  was  not  synony- 
mous with  character  :  "  I  do  not  depreciate  sports  of 
prowess  ;  I  know  their  value  to  be  very  great ;  I  believe 
they  strengthen  the  character  as  well  as  the  muscles. 
But  character  is  a  great  thing,  and  muscles  are  not 
character." 


The  problem  of  moral  education  is  not  solved  in  any 
one  of  these  books,  nor  in  the  whole  combined.  It  can 
only  be  solved  by  successive  approximations.  On 
some  points  a  definite  pronouncement  can  be  made. 
The  work  of  Prof.  Forster  and  Mr.  Macnaghten  proves 
that  moral  instruction  is  not  an  impossibility.  Their 
writings  show  that  it  is  not  a  form  of  religious  eccen- 
tricity but  a  result  of  large-minded  religious  benevolence  ; 
a  benevolence  which  recognises  the  value  of  outside 
interests  and  the  necessity  for  pleasure.  The  use  of  a  text- 
book for  pupils  is  open  to  doubt.  Too  often  the  teaching 
degenerates  into  textual  criticism,  and  the  pupil  becomes 
torpidly  acquiescent.  Indirect  methods  of  teaching 
seem  to  be  most  effective,  and  the  personality  of  the 
teacher  counts  for  more  than  his  didactic  skill.  It  is 
one  thing  to  preach  self-discipline,  voluntary  obedience, 
and  self-government,  and  another  thing  to  apply  these 
virtues  to  practice.  The  problem  in  Great  Britain 
is  concerned,  not  with  the  secondary  schools,  but  with 
the  pupil  who  leaves  the  primary  school  and  may  be  a 
potential  Hooligan.  In  his  case,  release  from  discipline 
comes  suddenh',  at  an  age  when  a  boy's  exuberant 
energy  lends  itself  to  corporate  action.  In  foreign 
countries  the  change  is  tempered  by  compulsory  atten- 
dance at  continuation  classes  or  by  military  service. 
In  our  own  country  we  have  in  our  higher  secondary 
schools  traditions  which  are  the  envy  of  the  world. 
With  all  their  failings,  our  countrymen  have  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  perseverance,  the  sober  thought 
and  honest  endeavour  which  have  established  them, 
and  they  may  be  trusted  to  continue  in  a  path  which, 
in  an  informal  and  often  unsystematic  manner,  tends 
steadily  towards  progress. 

German  Letter 

The  Relation  of  the  Continuation 
School  to  the  Elementary  School 

From  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer 

Writers  in  the  Fortbildungschulkorrespondenz  con- 
stantly complain  that  children  so  soon  forget  what 
they  learn  in  the  elementary  school.  If,  later  on, 
necessity  arises  for  the  young  people  to  make  use  of 
what  they  learned  at  school,  it  would  seem  that  the 
best  part  of  the  knowledge  acquired  there  had  taken  to 
itself  wings  and  flown  away.  Teachers  in  continuation 
schools  complain  especially  of  the  lack  of  the  retention 
of  knowledge  acquired  at  school  in  pupils  who  have 
attended  well-equipped  town  schools. 

The  continuation  schools  can  scarcely  be  blamed 
for  laying  their  fingers  on  the  sore  place.  Our  munici- 
palities must  mightily  bestir  themselves  if  they  desire 
to  keep  pace  with  the  immense  competition  of  the 
present  day.  So  much  intellectual  and  material  capital 
is  invested  in  the  work  of  the  continuation  schools 
that  they  cannot  be  blamed  if  they  desire  to  see  a 
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corresponding  result.  If  it  is  psychologically  correct  to 
ascribe  the  ground  of  failure  to  the  fact  that  the  know- 
ledge acquired  in  the  elementary  school  is  so  soon 
lost,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  security  for  the 
retention  of  knowledge  is  more  strongly  threatened 
in  town  schools  than  in  rural  schools.  "  Talent  is 
formed  in  quietness,  character  in  the  stream  of  the 
world,"  said  the  great  German  poet,  and  he  is  entirely 
right,  for  quietness  and  self-communion  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  if  a  young  man's  mind  is  to  expand, 
and  if  he  is  to  add  to  the  knowledge  he  already  possesses. 
For  that  reason  educational  institutions  in  Germany  are 
often  situated  in  quiet  rural  districts.  City  life  offers 
a  variety  of  impressions,  often  confused  and  superficial 
enough,  and,  on  account  of  their  moral  calibre,  some- 
what dangerous :  rural  life  offers  fewer  impressions, 
but  they  go  deeper  and  are  generally  purer  and  more 
moral. 

In  a  progressive  municipal  community  the  desire  of 
the  parents  to  increase  to  its  fullest  capacity  what  the 
school  has  to  offer,  forces  a  certain  huixy  and  unrest 
on  the  teacher  in  his  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  study  ; 
he  is  thus  led  for  want  of  time  to  neglect  the  means  by 
which  he  might  test  the  knowledge  and  power  acquired 
by  the  pupil,  and  assure  its  becoming  his  permanent 
property.  The  time-table  is  so  overcrowded  that  there 
is  positively  no  time  for  the  necessary  repetition.  The 
pressure  of  the  school  inspector  aids  the  influence  of 
the  parents,  for  he  is  desirous  and  with  visible  success, 
of  showing  off  at  examinations.  That  is  how  this 
deplorable  state  of  affairs  is  brought  into  being.  It 
could  be  improved  without  great  difficulty  if  the  time- 
table was  reasonably  relieved  and  if  greater  attention 
was  paid  to  repetition  and  practice.  The  elementary 
school  should  offer  not  many  things  but  few  things, 
but  the  few  things  should  be  many-sided,  well  grounded, 
and  fitted  for  immediate  use  at  any  time.  All  subjects 
properly  belonging  to  the  province  of  the  continuation 
school  shoull  be  avoided  :  for  instance,  instruc- 
tion in  domestic  economy  for  girls,  special  technical 
instruction  for  boys.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
the  elementary  school  is  to  neglect  what  may  assist 
the  pupil  in  his  future  career  ;  indeed  every  subject 
studied  and  the  method  in  which  it  is  treated  should 
be  so  directed  that  it  may  have  value  in  after  Hfe. 
The  child  should  be  taught  in  what  relations  and  cir- 
cumstances of  everyday  life  certain  kinds  of  knowledge 
and  certain  capabilities  are  important  for  adults,  and 
given  the  right  conditions,  that  can  be  easily  done. 
The  teaching  would  bear  more  excellent  fruit  if  the 
pupil  was  made  to  see  where  he  could  make  use  of  his 
knowledge  and  ability.  For  instance,  the  father  might 
initiate  his  son  into  the  mysteries  of  business  letters, 
of  keeping  books,  of  collecting  arrears  :  the  mother 
might  do  the  same  for  her  daughter  in  respect  to  the 
household  accounts,  the  purchasing  of  the  various 
necessaries  for  the  house,  or  of  the  raw  materials  used 
in  cooking.  The  child  would  thus  have  an  opportunity 
of  proving  in  practical  fashion  the  use  of  the  knowledge 
acquired  at  school,  and  the  chasm  between  school-days 


and    life   in    the  world  would  be  bridged   over  to    the 
advantage  of  both. 

Concerning   Professional  Art  Teaching   in 
Instruction  Workshops 

A  decree  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  contains,  among  others,  the  following  articles  : 

In  addition  to  the  many  workshops  already  existing 
for  the  study  of  chiselling  and  wood-carving,  there  must 
be  technical  art  schools  quahfied  to  furnish  instruction 
in  artistic-forging,  lithography,  composition,  book-bind- 
ing, the  finer  working  in  wood  and  metals,  and  in  artistic 
handicrafts  suited  to  women.  The  best  teacher  for 
workshop  instruction  in  the  technical  arts  is  the  prac- 
tical workman,  provided  that  he  is  a  person  who  com- 
bines artistic  and  technical  qualifications.  If  practical 
workmen  with  sufficiently  artistic  capabilities  are  not 
forthcoming,  the  instruction  must  be  divided  between 
an  artist  and  a  practical  workman,  the  latter  working 
under  the  guidance  of  the  former.  For  institutions 
or  for  the  technical  side  of  schools  that  do  not  aim 
chiefly  at  art  education,  but  rather  at  turning  out 
capable  artisans  (artisan  schools),  preference  may  be 
given  in  the  workshops  to  technical  instruction.  But 
even  so,  the  students'  attention  should  be  directed  to 
the  artistic  side  of  his  work,  and  his  sense  for  logical 
development  of  form  should  be  cultivated.  The  making 
of  actual  sketches  should  be  encouraged  in  such 
students,  care  being  taken  that  the  subjects  chosen 
shall  be  equally  approved  on  both  their  artistic  and 
technical  sides. 

The  objects  produced  in  the  instruction  workshops 
must  not  be  sold  in  a  way  that  would  entail  competition 
between  handicraft  and  machine-work.  Manufactured 
articles  can  be  sold  for  a  sum  covering  the  cost  of  the 
material,  or  they  can  be  incorporated  in  the  school 
collection,  or  in  any  other  institution  for  such  collections, 
or  used  as  material  for  instruction  in  exchange  for  the 
bare  cost.  If  they  are  sold  for  any  other  purpose  than 
those  mentioned  above,  it  must  not  be  for  any  sum 
below  the  market  value  of  the  object,  and  the  consent 
of  the  School  Committee  (Curatorium)  must  be  obtained. 

The  State  continuation  schools  and  those  subsidised 
by  the  State,  are  to  be  empowered  to  place  themselves 
in  close  connection  with  schools  having  workshops 
attached,  so  as  to  possess  means  of  instruction  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prevailing  regulations. 


Leeds  has  been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  periodical 
revivals  of  the  corporal  punishment  question.  Regula- 
tions that  have  been  long  dormant  have  been  re-issued, 
with  a  hint  to  the  teachers  to  carry  them  out.  The 
emphasis  which  has  been  laid  upon  the  risks  attending 
the  use  of  the  cane  has  led  the  masters  to  protest 
that  its  sudden  abolition  will  undermine  their  autho- 
rity, as  the  pupils  will  see  that  their  powers  are 
curtailed.  This  is  quite  a  just  contention,  and  in 
spite  of  heated  denunciations  of  "  flogging  "  we  may 
hope  that  any  boy  who  defies  his  teacher  on  the  strength 
of  the  new  regulations  may  get  his  deserts. 
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How  the  Act  Works 
Kent 

Training  of  Pupil  Teachers. — A  scheme  for  the  training 
of  pupil  teachers  is  outhned  in  the  Eighth  Report 
of  the  Education  Committee  presented  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  County  Council.  In  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  day  centres 
have  now  replaced  central  classes ;  in  formulating  their 
scheme  the  Committee  have  acted  upon  the  general 
principle  that  when  an  efficient  middle-grade  secondary 
school  is  available  it  should  be  made  the  pupil-teacher 
centre  for  the  district,  and  that  specialised  centres 
should  not  be  retained  or  established  except  if  neces- 
sitated by  peculiar  local  conditions.  Further,  the 
Committee  are  not  in  favour  of  co-education,  and  have 
decided  that  wherever  feasible  boys  and  girls  should 
be  educated  apart,  mixed  centres  being  only  allowed 
where  it  is  found  impossible  to  make  separate 
provision. 

Half-time  Instruction. — The  scheme  devised  is  so 
arranged  that  the  pupil-teacher  may  attend  a  secondary 
school  for  half-time  instruction  without  seriously  dis- 
locating the  school  curriculum.  Taking  the  case  of 
a  pupil-teacher  entering  under  normal  conditions — 
he  will  have  been  attending  a  secondary  school 
as  an  ordinary  scholar  for  at  least  two  years  ;  then, 
entering  upon  his  engagement  as  a  pupil-teacher  for  a 
further  two  years,  he  will  spend  the  first  term  (September 
to  December)  at  the  elementary  school  to  which  he  is 
attached.  During  this  term  he  should  make  the  hundred 
attendances  required  by  the  regulations  for  the  school 
year  ;  if  he  does  not,  the  balance  can  readily  be  made  up 
during  the  remainder  of  the  pupil-teacher  year.  The 
next  three  terms  (January  to  December)  will  be  spent  at 
the  secondary  school.  This  will  carry  him  to  the  point  at 
which  in  ordinary  circumstances  he  would  wish  to  sit 
for  the  entrance  examination  to  a  training  college. 
The  remaining  two  terms,  which  complete  the  second 
year,  will  be  spent  in  the  elementary  school  acquiring 
professional  training  and  practical  experience.  During 
these  two  terms  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  attend 
the  secondary  school  for,  say,  one  half-day  each  week 
to  make  the  minimum  attendances  required  by  the 
regulations,  and  to  avoid  exceeding  the  maximum 
allowed  at  the  elementary  school. 

The  scheme  thus  outlined  is  open  to  modification 
according  to  local  circumstances,  but  it  is  considered 
desirable  that  during  his  two  years'  engagement  the 
student  should  never  wholly  lose  touch  with  the  secon- 
dary school. 

Boarding  Arrangements. — The  Committee  have  given 
careful  consideration  to  this  question,  and  in  view 
of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  attendance 
at  the  centres  of  students  living  in  remote  country 
districts,  have  decided  to  make  arrangements  whereby 
such  students  who  cannot  arrive  at  the  centre  and 
return  home  the   same  evening  at  a   reasonable    hour 


may  be  boarded  in  the  town  in  which  the  centre  is 
situated.  For  this  purpose  an  allowance  will  be  made, 
not  exceeding  2s.  per  day,  or  los.  per  week  ;  but  this 
will  be  on  the  understanding  that  at  least  one-quarter 
of  the  total  expenditure  is  borne  by  the  parent  of  the 
student.  These  arrangements  should  prove  of  great 
assistance  to  intending  teachers,  and  especially  to 
those  who  have  resigned  their  positions  as  probationers 
and  monitors  in  order  to  attend  the  centres  for  full- 
time  instruction. 

New  Centres. — On  account  of  the  inadequate  provision 
of  efficient  secondary  girls'  schools  in  the  county,  it 
has  been  decided  to  establish  immediately  additional 
county  schools  for  girls  at  Bromley,  Folkestone,  Rams- 
gate,  Tonbridge  and  Tunbridge  Wells,  each  of  which 
will  fulfil  the  double  purpose  of  a  secondary  school 
and  pupil-teachers'  centre.  In  the  Canterbury  district 
use  will  be  made  of  the  city  pupil-teachers'  centre. 

Secondary  Schools. — A  special  sub-committee  has 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
condition  and  efficiency  of  secondary  day  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  throughout  the  county.  In  some  cases 
grants  are  being  made  to  schools  not  actually  under 
the  control  of  the  Council,  the  expenditure  under  this 
head  amounting  to  £1425  for  the  current  year.  In 
addition  to  this,  in  the  case  of  Folkestone  a  sum  of 
£200  has  been  voted  for  the  equipment  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Masonic  Hall,  and  Technical  Institute  as 
secondary  schools  for  boys  and  girls;  and  an  annual 
payment  of  a  grant  not  exceeding  £300  per  year  for 
three  years  has  been  promised  on  condition  that  the 
Town  Council  raise  the  balance  of  the  penny  rate  and 
apply  it  first  for  repairs  at  the  Grammar  School. 

Evening  Schools  and  Technical  Institutes. — For  the 
present  session  the  work  in  these  schools  is  being  carried 
out  on  the  old  lines,  but  there  seems  to  be  room  for 
improvement  in  their  administration,  and  with  this  end 
in  view  a  series  of  recommendations  have  been  made  to 
the  Higher  Education  Sub-Committees. 

Scholarship  Scheme. — ^The  scholarship  scheme  in 
force  during  the  past  year  has  been  revised,  and  the 
following  scholarships  will  now  be  offered  annually: 

One  hundred  and  seventy  junior  scholarships  to  boys 
and  girls  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age. 
These  will  cover  the  cost  of  school  fees  (not  exceeding 
£10  a  school  year),  with  allowances  for  books  (not  ex- 
ceeding 25s.  a  year),  and  travelling  expenses,  and 
will  be  offered  in  the  first  instance  with  no  restriction  as 
to  the  career  which  the  candidate  is  to  adopt.  Seventy 
of  these  will  be  normally  tenable  for  four  years,  subject 
to  annual  renewal  after  the  second  year,  but  the  re- 
maining hundred  will  only  be  renewed  after  the  second 
year  on  condition  that  the  parents  of  the  holders  under- 
take on  their  behalf  that  they  shall  become  pupil- 
teachers  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  these  cases  main- 
tenance allowances  of  £/\  los.  for  the  third  year  and 
£6  los.  for  the  fourth  year  wiU  be  paid. 

One  hundred  scholarships  to  boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  who  intend  to  become 
pupil-teachers.     These   will   be   tenable   for   two   years 
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and  are  of  the  same  value  as  the  junior  scholarships, 
with  maintenance  allowances  at  the  same  rate. 

Twenty-five  senior  scholarships,  tenable  for  two 
years  with  a  possible  extension  to  a  third  year,  to 
boys  and  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  These  will 
cover  the  cost  of  school  fees  (not  exceeding  £i^  a  school 
year),  with  an  allowance  for  books  (not  exceeding  25s. 
a  year),  and  for  maintenance  at  the  rate  of  /lo  a  year 
when  necessary. 

At  least  twelve  higher  scholarships  to  candidates 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twent}'.  These  will 
be  of  the  value  of  £60  a  year,  tenable  for  three  or  four 
years. 

Twelve  modern  language  exhibitions  not  exceeding 
;fio  in  value,  tenable  at  one  of  the  centres  established 
on  the  continent  for  the  study  of  modern  languages. 

Four  scholarships  tenable  for  two  years,  with  a 
possible  extension  to  a  third  year,  at  the  South-Eastem 
Agricultural  College,  Wye.  These  are  for  male  candi- 
dates over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  two  are  of  the 
annual  value  of  £60,  and  two  of  £30. 

In  order  to  meet  the  case  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  thirteen  who  will  be  affected  by  the 
change  in  the  age  limit,  the  Committee,  for  this  year 
only,  offer  fifty  special  junior  scholarships  tenable 
for  three  years  of  the  same  value  as  the  ordinary  junior 
scholarships. 

It  will  probably  be  necessary  in  the  near  future  to 
increase  considerably  the  number  of  scholarships  offered, 
but  in  view  of  the  heavy  calls  upon  the  county  ex- 
chequer for  other  branches  of  educational  work  the 
Committee  are  not  prepared  for  the  present  year  to 
recommend  a  scheme  involving  any  considerable  ex- 
cess over  the  one  last  approved.  The  total  cost  of 
this  scheme  for  1905-6  is  estimated  at  £12,050  lis.  8^. 

Elementary  Education :  Attendance  of  Scholars  at 
Church. — The  Committee  having  received  inquiries  from 
managers  of  voluntary  schools  with  respect  to  the  recent 
circular  of  the  Board  of  Education,  No.  512,  have  issued 
a  circular  in  the  following  terms  to  managers  : 

"  The  Board  of  Education  having  called  attention 
to  the  practice  of  taking  children  to  church,  the  Com- 
mittee call  the  attention  of  managers  to  their  regulations, 
which  allow  the  school  hours,  holidays,  and  special 
closings,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  code,  to  be 
arranged  by  the  managers.  It  therefore  appears  that 
managers  may,  subject  to  these  conditions,  close  a 
school  for  a  half-day  or  a  whole  day,  or  may  on  particular 
days  open  the  school  later  or  close  it  earlier.  For 
instance,  if  it  is  desired  to  give  children  the  opportunity 
of  attending  church  on  a  particular  day  the  school  may 
open  for  secular  instruction  at  9  .^.M.  and  close  at 
11.15  A.M.,or  may  open  for  secular  instruction  at  10  a.m. 
and  close  at  12.15  P-M.,  re-opening  in  either  case  for 
the  afternoon  meeting  at  the  usual  hour. 

"  Managers  are  reminded  that  the  attendance  of 
children  at  church  during  the  school  hours  shown  on 
the  school  time-table  is  not  allowed  by  the  by-laws 
of  the  County  Council  or  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Committee." 


Teachers. — A  new  scale  of  teachers'  salaries,  set  out 
in  full  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Report,  comes  into  force 
on  April  i.  It  is  hoped  that  this  new  scale,  giving  as  it 
does  consideration  to  qualified  teachers  for  each  year  of 
experience  and  regular  increase  of  salary  to  teachers 
while  in  the  Committee's  service,  will  do  something  to 
place  the  schools  in  a  greater  state  of  efficiency  and  to 
increase  the  Treasury  grants. 

Further  additions  are  being  made  to  the  staff  of 
unattached  teachers  whose  services  are  utilised  to 
mitigate  the  condition  of  schools  suffering  from  shortness 
of  staff. 

Finance. — The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  quarter 
ending  March  31, 1905,  is  :  for  higher  education,  £12,828  ; 
for  elementary  education,  £60,595 ;  for  administration, 
£5850 ;  and  for  capital  expenditure,  £4444 — a  total  of 
£83,717-  For  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1905,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  following  sums  will  be  required  : 
higher  education,  £17,995  ;  elementary  education, 
£57:545  ;  administration,  £5000 ;  and  capital  expen- 
diture, £4550. 

In  short. — Reports  are  given  on  the  South-Eastern 
Agricultural  College,  cottage  gardening,  poultry  rearing, 
cookery  and  dressmaking. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Robinson  has  been  appointed  travelling 
surveyor  of  school  premises. 

A  requisition  list  has  been  compiled  in  which  is 
included  all  the  best  and  latest  school  material. 

The  question  of  pro\ading  for  epileptic  and  defective 
children  is  being  considered,  but  nothing  definite  has 
been  arranged  as  yet. 

It  has  been  decided  not  to  abolish  the  use  of  slates  in 
the  schools,  but  to  allow  either  slates  or  paper  to  be 
used,  at  the  convenience  of  the  authorities. 


Lancashire 

Higher  Education. — At  their  last  meeting  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  adopted  a  report  dealing  with  higher 
education  in  the  countj'.  From  an  exhaustive  report 
prepared  by  the  Director  of  Education  and  submitted 
to  the  County  Council  last  year  it  is  concluded  that, 
taking  the  county  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
secondary  schools,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  especially 
from  the  point  of  view  of  training  students  as  teachers 
for  elementary  schools.  Further,  that  where  local 
authorities  have  made  efforts  to  provide  facilities  for 
higher  education  it  has  involved  them  in  levying  the  full 
hmited  xd.  rate,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  passed 
the  legal  limit.  This  being  so,  there  can  of  course  be 
no  further  development ;  indeed  in  some  instances  there 
must  be  a  curtailment  of  facilities,  unless  the  county 
supplies  the  funds,  which  it  is  suggested  should  be 
done,  within  reasonable  hmits.  l'-- 

Up  to  the  present  time  about  one-half  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  grants  from  Customs  and  Excise  haslbeen  dis- 
tributed among  local  authorities  on  an  equated'basis  of 
rateable  value  and  population  ;  and  the  other  half 
to  those  areas  where  funds  are  most  urgently  needed. 
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or  to  those  local  authorities  who  have  displayed  energy 
in  providing  facilities  for  secondary  education,  technical 
schools,  &c.  The  Committee  consider  that  this  system 
should  be  abolished,  and  all  money  placed  at  their 
disposal  for  higher  education  should  be  applied  in 
carrying  out  a  general  scheme  of  education  for  the 
county. 

The  broad  features  of  the  proposed  scheme  are : — to 
bring  into  line  the  various  higher  education  agencies 
throughout  the  county  so  as  to  avoid  the  unnecessary 
establishment  of  schools,  and  unnecessary  competition 
and  expense  ;  to  require  the  curriculum  of  any  school, 
aided  or  supported  by  county  funds,  to  be  subject  to 
approval,  so  as  to  make  the  instruction  of  the  school 
fit  in  with  the  general  scheme  of  education  for  the 
county  ;  to  require  annual  estimates  to  be  submitted 
and  approved  before  any  county  funds  are  applied  for 
its  use ;  and  to  require  that  those  boroughs  and  urban 
districts  which  have  independent  powers  of  action  and 
rating  should  make  their  higher  education  administra- 
tion combine  with  the  Education  Committee's  scheme, 
and  exercise  their  powers  of  levying  their  own  rate  con- 
currently with  receiving  a  grant  from  the  county  funds. 

The  estimated  expenditure  on  higher  education  for 
the  twelve  months  commencing  April  i  is  ;fii4,ooo. 
This  sum  makes  provision  for  the  new  scheme,  but 
as  it  is  developed,  and  new  schools  have  to  be  built, 
the  sum  required  will  necessarily  increase,  so  that  to 
complete  the  scheme  the  total  charge  will,  it  is  estimated, 
increase  to  £150,000  per  annum.  This  will  mean  raising 
the  rate  to  ^d.  over  and  above  the  id.  rate  which  can 
be  raised  by  non-county  boroughs  and  urban  districts. 

In  short. — Special  grants  have  been  made  to  mining 
classes  at  Farn worth  and  Westhoughton,  and  to  fisher- 
men's classes  at  Piel. 

The  total  estimated  expenditure  for  the  twelve 
months  commencing  April  i  is  £480,235,  an  increase 
of  £16,535  over  estimates  for  past  year. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  new  schools  at  Wrightington 
and  Feniscowles. 


Leicester  education  committee  has  been  taking 
a  peep  into  the  future,  and  foresees  a  large  increase  in 
its  expenditure.  One  of  its  members  spoke  some  words 
on  this  point  the  other  day  which  will  bear  repetition  : 
"  When  they  were  equipping  and  training  children  they 
were  supplying  a  national  asset,  and  the  same  thing 
applied  to  teachers.  They  wisely  dealt  in  free  trade 
in  teachers,  who  were  trained  for  the  good  of  the  country 
and  the  empire.  It  seemed  to  him  that  they  must  put 
the  cost  of  education  practically  upon  the  same  basis  as 
they  put  national  defence  ;  it  was  an  Imperial  expendi- 
ture. The  real  defence  of  this  country,  the  source  to  which 
they  must  look  for  power  to  withstand  foreign  invasion, 
or  foreign  competition,  was  the  education,  the  physical, 
mental,  moral  and  intellectual  equipment  of  their 
children.  And  they  were  entitled  to  apipeal  to  the  same 
sources  of  taxation  for  that  purpose  as  they  were  for  any 
other  national  purpose."  This  is  very  true,  but  what 
will  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  say  to  it  ? 


Reviews 

Some  Light  upon  the  Dark  Ages 

Of  course  these  two  volumes  *  contain  much  that  is 
valuable,  but  from  such  fragments  one  can  only  get  a 
very  imperfect  impression  of  the  late  Professor  Free- 
man's work.  The  circumstances  of  their  publication 
are  peculiar.  At  the  author's  death,  the  materials  for 
these  studies  were  found  in  manuscript  in  a  rough  shape. 
Professor  York  Powell  then  undertook  to  see  the  volumes 
through  the  press  ;  but  he  suddenly  died  before  he 
could  do  more  than  revise  some  two  hundred  pages 
of  the  first  volume.  The  present  compiler,  Mr.  T. 
Scott  Holmes,  has  thus  had  the  difficult  task  of  editing 
an  unfinished  collection  of  obscure  and  involved  histori- 
cal matter,  without  being  able  to  confer  \vith,  or  find  out 
the  wishes  of  either  Professor  Freeman  or  Professor 
York  Powell.  Like  his  fellow  Oxford  historians.  Green, 
Stubbs,  and  Creighton,  the  late  Professor  Freeman  was 
of  opinion  that  what  are  commonly  known  as  "  the  dark 
ages  "  are  profoundly  interesting  in  themselves,  and 
that  all  who  endeavour  to  dispel  that  darkness  are 
attempting  a  good  work.  And  indeed,  the  whole  of 
European  history  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth,  nay,  even 
to  the  thirteenth  century,  is  profoundly  difficult,  and 
one  needs  a  practised  historian  to  deal  with  the  few 
authorities  that  are  available.  But  here  even  the 
practised  historian  may  mislead  us  by  his  habit  of  mind 
and  his  partisanship,  particularly  when,  as  in  these 
two  volumes,  important  documents  are  conspicuously 
absent.  Freeman  himself  admits  that  "  all  that  can  be 
said  on  the  detailed  history  of  these  events  comes  to 
Httle  more  than  ingenious  guessing."  And,  much  as 
Freeman  detested  bias  in  other  contemporary  historians, 
one  can  detect,  in  both  these  works,  that  strong  Teutonic 
and  anti-Celtic  racial  bias  which  has  often  been  noted 
as  a  prominent  characteristic  of  a  good  deal  of  his  work. 

With  regard  to  the  first  volume,  dealing  with  the  Fifth 
Century,  none  but  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
intricacies  and  obscurities  of  the  period  will  be  able  fully 
to  appreciate  the  masterly  way  in  which  Professor  Free- 
man deals  with  his  all  too  scanty  authorities.  The 
difficulty  is  that  we  have  no  one  reliable  historian  who 
gives  us  a  large  view  of  the  century.  One  feels  the 
lack  of  a  Polybius,  or  even  a  Procopius.  All  has  to  be 
pieced  together  from  fragments  of  such  writers  as 
Olympiodorus,  Orosius  and  Zosimus,  who  are  prejudiced 
on  the  Christian  or  pagan  side,  as  the  case  may  be. 
With  great  skill  even  such  unpromising  sources  as  the 
hexameters  of  Claudian  and  the  verses  of  the  Poet  of 
Divine  Providence  are  pressed  into  the  service.  Whereas 
nearly  all  historians  have  hitherto  been  concerned  with 
Italy  and  Rome  exclusively,  while  Fauriel  deals  with 
South  Gaul  particularly,  the  only  writer  who  approaches 

*  IVestern  Europe  in  the  Fifth  Century.  An  aftermath.  By  the  late 
E.  A.  Freeman.     London.    (Macmillan  los.  net.) 

Western  Euvofe  in  the  Eighth  Century,  and  Onward.  An  aftermath. 
By  the  late  E.  A.  Freeman.     London.     (Macmillan,  los.  net.) 
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to"  a  connected  view,  as,  Freeman  says,  is  Dahn  in  his 
recent  "  Urgeschichte."  Freeman  himself  is  mainly 
concerned  to  show  "  why  Britain  is  what  it  is,  by  showing 
first  why  Gaul  became  what  it  is."  In  the  earlier  period, 
besides  the  rise  of  the  tyrant  Constantine,  and  his  career 
starting  in  Britain  and  ending  in  Gaul,  the  main  interest 
is  aroused  by  the  double  drama,  consisting  of  :  {a)  the 
disputes  of  the  three  or  four  claimants  for  the  throne  of 
the  Caesars,  and  (b)  side  by  side  with  this  the  adjustment 
of  the  position  of  the  barbarian  invaders,  more  especially 
the  Vandals,  Alans  and  Suevians  in  Gaul,  and  the  Celts 
and  Saxons  in  Britain. 

The  volume  dealing  with  the  Eighth  Century  contains 
far  less  of  a  connected  story.  The  same  difficulty  as 
to  the  obscurity  of  the  authorities  confronts  the  historian, 
and  it  was  probably  this  very  difficulty  which  attracted 
the  wTiter.  The  work  as  a  whole  deals  with  the  thornj' 
questions  suggested  by  the  career  of  the  early  Karlings, 
and  the  main  authority  is  the  very  unsatisfactory  Liber 
Pontificalis.  In  his  treatment  of  the  change  of  dynasty 
in  Gaul  and  the  interference  of  the  Frankish  conquerors 
in  Italy,  the  peculiar  sanity  of  Professor  Freeman's 
judgment  is  especially  shown. 

The  rise  of  the  earlier  Karlings  and  the  Mayoralty 
of  the  elder  Pippin,  Ansgisl,  and  Grimoald,  are  all 
wanting.  After  the  death  of  Theodoric  (737)  there  is 
a  gap  where  an  account  of  the  later  Saracen  wars  should 
have  come.  The  fullest  section  of  all  is  that  dealing 
with  the  career  of  Pippin,  from  his  anointing,  through 
his  wars,  Saracen  and  Italian,  and  almost  down  to  his 
death  in  768. 

The  vexed  question  as  to  whether  Pippin  made  any 
definite  "  Donation  "  to  the  See  of  Rome,  is  treated  at 
great  length,  and  a  special  appendix  deals  with  all  the 
authorities  in  detail.  Freeman  seems  to  take  the 
common-sense  view  that  (i)  there  was  a  document, 
but's'(2)  it  was,  purposely,  drawn  up  with  diplomatic 
vagueness.  In  other  words  there  was  a  gift  of  a  vague 
power  of  sovereignty,  but  nothing  approaching  what 
the^Papal  States  became  later ;  but  this  could  only  have 
been  after  Pippin's  second  campaign.  The  vagueness 
of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  which  has  puzzled  so  many 
scholars  was,  doubtless,  intended  both  by  Stephen  and 
by^ Pippin  ;  and  the  grant,  whatever  it  was,  was  by 
no  means  meant  to  destroy  the  Imperial  power.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  important  points,  insisted  on  again  and 
again  by  Freeman,  is  the  fact  that  the  shadow  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Empire  was  always  there,  in  the 
background,  and  was  not  shaken  off  until  the  time 
of  Charlemagne.  This  fact  is  still  further  brought 
out  in  another  Appendix  dealing  with  the  bestowal  of 
the  title  "  Patrician  "  upon  Pippin  by  the  Emperor. 

Apart  from  the  fragmentary  nature  of  these  valuable 
contributions  to  history,  one  may  remark  that  although 
the  present  editor  has  most  carefully  verified  the  many 
references,  there  are  a  few  small  errors  due  to  hasty 
revision,  which  merely  suggest  that  the  text  might  have 
been  read  through  again  carefully,  before  it  was  sent 
to  the  press.  For  instance  on  page  25  in  the  earlier 
volume  there  is  an  ambiguous  monosyllabic  note  which 


suggests  that  the  "  prince  who  moved  from  Rome  to 
Capri,"  was  the  historian  Tacitus.  Again  the  notes  on 
pp.  44,  45,  should  be  transposed.  In  the  later  volume, 
also,  on  p.  72,  for  "  the  Saxon  conquest  of  Spain," 
should  be  read  "  the  Saracen  conquest  of  Spain." 

It  has  to  be  remembered,  in  conclusion,  that  most 
of  the  notes  from  which  those  unfinished  works  are  taken, 
were  WTitten  at  least  twelve  years  ago  and  that  a  good 
deal  of  new  light  has  been  shed  since  then  upon  many 
of  the  texts  that  Freeman  used.  However,  one  cannot 
but  feel  glad  that  this,  the  most  serious  treatment  of 
a  difficult  period  that  has  yet  been  published,  is  the  work 
of  an  English  historian.     We  have  not  too  many  such. 

A.  J.  S. 

Reform  in  the  Teaching 
of  Mathematics 

Messrs.  Consterdixe  and  Andrew  have  earned  the 
gratitude  of  all  teachers  of  mathematics  by  the  issue  of  * 
this  embodiment  of  the  radical  reforms  so  long  recom- 
mended, for  few  of  those  who  recognise  the  need  for 
change  have  the  leisure  to  plan  a  complete  course  of 
work  with  the  necessary'  examples.  The  authors  have 
not  been  content  to  compromise  by  inserting  here  a 
chapter  on  "  Approximations,"  there  another  on  the 
"  Decimahsation  of  Money  "  and  so  on  (thus  adding 
to  the  complication  of  the  subject  and  the  mystification 
of  the  pupil),  but  have  ruthlessly  simplified  and  unified 
not  only  arithmetic  but  the  whole  area  of  elementar\^ 
mathematics  by  breaking  down  the  strong  divisions 
which  have  been  erected  between  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geometry. 

The  book  provides  a  complete  course  of  mathematics 
for  the  boys  of  an  elementary  school  and  for  the  lower 
forms  of  a  secondary  school,  as  it  furnishes  the  informa- 
tion, the  generalisation,  and  reasoning  needed  by  the 
former  in  their  shorter  preparation  for  the  problems 
of  practical  life,  and  the  necessary  preliminary  to  a 
detailed  study  of  algebra  and  geometry  usually  followed 
by  the  latter.  But  not  only  do  the  models,  with  which 
each  boy  is  furnished,  provide  the  material  for  the  usual 
course  of  physical  measurements  introductory  to 
science  work,  for  the  expression  of  areas  and  volumes 
as  formulae  in  algebraic  notation,  for  the  discovery  of 
the  properties  of  regular  figures  preparatory  to  the  formal 
study  of  theoretical  geometry,  but  they  may  also 
provide  a  course  of  drawing  and  of  manual  work  of  an 
easy  kind,  in  applying  the  knowledge  of  the  models 
in  making  similar  ones  of  cardboard  or  wood.  Thus 
the  school  time-table  may  be  simplified  and  relieved 
of  a  number  of  subjects  apparently  unrelated,  and  we 
may  get  a  step  nearer  to  the  "  simpler  life  "  of  those 
days  when  a  sound  education  was  given  by  the  concen- 
trated study  of  a  few  subjects. 

'  Practical  Arithmetic.  By  A.  Consterdine,  M.A.,  and  S.  O.  Andrew, 
M.A.  (John  Murray.  2s.  or  in  two  parts  is.  each.  With  answers, 
2S.  Cd.) 
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A  few  details  of  a  course  so  novel  and  eminently 
"  practical,"  will  be  of  interest.  Sets  of  small  models 
such  as  prisms,  cones,  and  spheres,  and  of  instruments 
such  as  calipers,  dividers,  and  rulers  are  recommended  for 
the  use  of  each  boy.  Measurements  of  the  models  are 
made  in  dm.,  cm.,  mm.  and  furnish  data  for  the  first 
four  rules  in  decimals.  First-hand  knowledge  of  the 
metric  system  is  obtained,  its  extension  to  general 
decimal  notation  is  easy  and  natural,  while  approxima- 
tion in  measurement  constantly  demands  appro.ximation 
in  the  calculations,  which  again  are  constantly  checked 
by  measurements.  Measurements  taken  in  English 
units — the  inches  being  divided  into  tenths,  twelfths, 
&c. — give  a  "  concrete  "  foundation  to  a  knowledge 
of  vulgar  fractions.  The  inter-relation  of  decimal 
and  vulgar  fractions,  the  decimalisation  of  money, 
among  other  things,  are  neatly  dealt  with.  Practical 
teachers  will  not  need  to  be  told  how  the  demand  for 
graphs,  square  root,  algebra,  and  geometry  arises 
from  this  "  practical "  course  ;  but  only  those  who 
have  with  a  class  actually  followed  the  course,  as  the 
present  writer  has,  can  know  the  interest  aroused,  the 
resource  demanded,  the  dexterity  acquired. 

While  general  opinion  will,  we  believe,  accept  our 
author's  scheme  of  elementary  mathematics  as  sound 
in  principle  and  excellent  in  practice,  experience  will 
no  doubt  suggest  improvements  in  detail  for  future 
editions.  We  should  like  to  suggest  such  modifications 
as  the  writing  of  multiplier  and  multiplicand  side  by 
side,  the  Itahan  method  of  long  division,  and  the 
provision  of  more  varied  examples  in  proportion,  so  as 
to  include  percentages  and  interest,  which  will  occur 
in  the  daily  work  of  boys  destined  for  a  business  career. 
It  may  not  be  too  late  to  incorporate  such  suggestions, 
if  deemed  necessary  and  advisable,  in  the  companion 
book  to  that  under  our  notice,  which  has  been  written 
for  evening  continuation  schools  by  Messrs.  Consterdine 
and  Barnes.  W.  J.  D. 

Tragic  Drama  in  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  and   Shakespeare 

We  have  read  Professor  Campbell's  book  on  tragic 
drama  *  with  an  interest  which  springs  partly  from  the 
qualities  of  the  essay  itself  and  partly  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  realisation  of  a  task  that  the  veteran 
commentator  on  Sophocles  has  long  been  hoping  to 
complete.  Seneduti  seposui—the  words  which  appear 
on  the  title-page — have  something  of  pathos  in  them, 
and  help  to  put  the  reader  into  a  sympathetic  attitude 
while  the  writer  gives  expression  to  thoughts  which 
have  long  haunted  and  troubled  him.  We  do  not 
think  the  book  a  great  contribution  to  the  subject  :  it 
cannot  be  put  into  the  same  class  as  Professor  Bradley's 
recently  published  lectures  on  Shakespearean  tragedy. 
It  is  not  stamped  with  the  same  close  reasoning  or  the 

*  Tragic  Drama  in  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Shakespeare.  By  Lewis 
Campbell,  M.A..  D.Litt.     (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 


sustained  power  of  keeping  the  eye  fixed  on  the  very 
centre  of  the  subject.  Twenty  years  hence  the  main 
interest  of  this  book  will  be  its  personal  equation,  its 
connection  with  the  life-work  of  a  distinguished  professor 
of  Greek.  In  these  pages  we  see  everywhere  traces  of 
a  lively  mind  very  open  to  analogies  of  the  slightest 
and  most  remote  kind,  of  a  student  who  reads  widely 
and  is  greatly  interested  in  all  he  reads,  and  who  can  only 
with  difficulty  restrain  himself  from  quoting  the  opinions 
and  phraseology  of  men  who  in  some  cases  cannot 
claim  to  speak  with  such  authority  as  Professor  Camp- 
bell himself.  There  is  no  solid  body  of  new  thought 
in  the  book,  but  the  skilful  and  lively  way  in  which 
analogies  between  the  great  age  of  Attic  tragedy  and 
our  own  Shakespearean  times  are  handled  leads  us 
pleasantly  on  through  these  pages,  which  seem  to  us 
admirably  calculated  to  stimulate  young  readers  of 
Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  in  our  public  schools.  The 
method  pursued  is  to  take  Aristotle's  definition  of 
tragedy  as  a  text  and  to  bring  out  the  full  annotation 
of  each  word  so  far  as  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry  are 
served.  Thus  the  first  part  deals  with  tragic  fable, 
action,  characterisation,  ideas,  construction,  and 
diction.  The  second  part  deals  with  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles,  each  in  a  chapter,  and  then  with  Shakes- 
peare, mainly  in  connection  with  Hamlet,  Macbeth, 
Othello,  and  King  Lear.  Professor  Campbell,  in  calling 
attention  to  some  essential  points  of  correspondence 
between  the  great  masterpieces  of  Athens  and  of 
Elizabethan  England,  does  not,  of  course,  press  the 
analogy,  but  as  he  quite  justly  says,  in  so  far  as  the 
analogy  is  real  it  is  the  more  remarkable  because  of 
the  differences  of  origin  and  surroundings.  The  tragedy 
of  both  epochs  naturally  goes  deep  into  the  heart  of 
human  nature,  and  striking  similarity  between  Sophocles 
and  Shakespeare  shows — in  the  words  of  Professor 
Churton  Collins — "  how  little  the  essential  truths  of 
life  and  nature  are  affected  by  the  accidents  of  time 
and  place."  Our  author  at  the  outset  candidly  states 
the  differences  between  the  two  theatres.  Though 
the  ancient  drama,  as  the  meeting-point  of  all  the  arts 
affecting  ear  or  eye,  is  more  complex,  when  considered 
merely  as  drama,  it  is  more  simple.  Its  action  is  more 
important  than  its  characterisation,  though  Sophocles 
may  be  said  to  have  anticipated  the  truth  so  fully 
illustrated  by  Shakespeare,  that  character  and  fate 
are  one.  The  movement  of  a  Sophoclean  play  is  ideal, 
while  the  Elizabethan  public  required  the  story  to  be 
presented  through  the  medium  of  bustling  business  on 
the  stage.  "  Ancient  drama  was  marked  by  concentra- 
tion :  the  modern  rather  by  comprehensiveness."  The 
relationship  between  Greek  and  English  drama  is  slender 
and  superficial  :  the  classical  drama  in  England  could 
not  of  itself  produce  a  national  theatre,  and  Professor 
Campbell,  in  drawing  his  parallel,  does  well  to  consider 
the  two  forms  as  independent  "  births  of  time."  When 
the  two  approach  each  other,  he  maintains  that  "  the 
secret  of  such  an  approach,  so  far  as  it  is  made,  is  due 
not  to  any  immediate  contact  with  the  antique,  but  to 
dramatic  genius  instinctively  realising  essential  principles 
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of  tragic  art."  This  quotation  is  enough  to  show  that 
the  essay  proceeds  on  the  right  general  hnes.  We  have 
no  space  here  to  follow  Professor  Campbell  into  the 
details  of  his  examination  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
two  Greek  dramatists  and  Shakespeare  followed  or 
diverged  from  Aristotle's  definition,  or  to  quote  any  of 
his  penetrating  suggestions  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
phrases  in  Sophocles  or  Shakespeare.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  book  has  provided  us  with  a  few  hours  of  pleasant 
arm-chair  reading. 

S.  E.  W. 


Minor  Notices 

Flonlegiiim  Tironis  GrcBCum.  By  Professors  R.  M. 
Burrows  and  VV.  C.  Flamstead  Walters.  (Mac- 
millan  &  Co.) 

This  book  is  an  attempt,  successful  we  think,  to 
answer  two  questions  :  one,  Can  passages  be  chosen 
for  unseen  translation  from  Greek  that  are  at  once 
simple  and  beautiful  ?  the  other,  How  can  the  average 
beginner  be  given  some  idea  of  the  greatness  of  Greek 
literature  ?  In  answering  these  questions  in  a  practical 
way,  the  editors  have  adopted  the  bold  policy  of  omitting 
irregularities,  altering  words,  and  avoiding  difficulties, 
but  it  is  a  policy  which  is  fully  justified.  Their  book 
will  undoubtedly  make  "  unseens "  more  interesting. 
The  eighty-four  passages  from  Homer  give  continuously 
the  substance  of  the  stories  of  both  epics,  while  the 
extracts  from  the  other  authors  seem  to  be  the  most 
fascinating  that  could  be  chosen.  In  their  own  words, 
the  principle  followed  by  the  compilers  is  :  "  Nothing 
should  be  set  as  an  unseen  which  is  not  valuable  enough 
to  be  learnt  by  heart."  With  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
book  the  idea  is  that  it  should  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  set  books,  thus  forming  a  means  of  testing  progress 
by  unprepared  passages.  However,  it  is  obvious  that 
on  occasion  it  could  be  used  as  a  reading  primer,  though 
we  are  told  in  the  preface  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
supplant,  but  to  supplement  set  books.  That  this 
school-book  makes  a  much-needed  step  in  the  right 
direction  will  be  the  verdict  of  all  teachers  who  desire 
to  make  Greek  not  compulsory,  but  interesting  even  in 
its  earlier  stages,  for  it  is  the  dulness  of  elementary 
Greek,  as  at  present  too  often  taught,  that  has  given 
much  of  its  force  to  the  recent  onslaught  on  Greek. 
The  format  of  the  book  is  generally  attractive  :  the  type 
is  excellent  and  the  binding  sturdy. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer  in  English  Verse.  By  A.  S.  Way, 
M.A.    '(Macmillan  &  Co.) 

The  issue  of  a  third  edition  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Way's  verse 
translation  of  the  Odyssey  of  Homer  is  some  testimony 
to  its  popularity.  Is  this  popularity  deserved  ?  On 
the  whole  we  think  so.  Read  apart  from  the  original, 
the  version  is  usually  interesting,  sometimes  quite 
excellent  ;  at  other  times,  it  is  true,  the  interest  is  in- 
rlincd  to  flag,  and  occasionally  the  verse  becomes  prosaic. 


This  unevenness  is  due  mainly  to  the  metre,  which  with 
its  six  beats  and  free  rhythm,  though  in  places  most 
effective,  does  not  always  run  off  with  all  the  ease  we 
could  wish.  The  halting  lines,  which  it  is  true  are  by 
no  means  frequent,  tend  to  impair  the  lilt  of  the  narra- 
tive. Compared  with  the  original,  the  work  shows 
sufficient  closeness  for  a  verse  translation.  Now  and 
again  exigencies  of  metre  cause  the  translator  to  deviate 
from  the  Greek.  For  the  same  reason,  apparently, 
lines  that  recur  are  translated  differently  in  different 
passages.  When  we  come  to  what  is  at  once  the  aim 
and  the  despair  of  all  translators — reproduction  of  the 
total  effect  of  the  original — we  find  that  Mr.  Way  has 
made  a  splendid  effort  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
his  exceptional  resourcefulness.  Sometimes  he  succeeds, 
often  half-fails  owing  to  metrical  needs,  and  to  deviation 
from  Homeric  simplicity.  In  at  least  one  important 
respect  he  merits  high  praise  :  he  keenly  appreciates 
his  original,  and  there  is  seldom  a  fine  effect  in  the  Greek 
without  some  attempt  to  reproduce  it  in  the  English. 
On  the  whole,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  among  modern 
translations  a  better  combination  of  scholarship,  energy, 
and  literary  feeling  than  Mr.  Way's  Odyssey. 

Arithmetical  Examples.  By  W.  G.  Borchardt,  M.A., 
B.Sc.     (Rivingtons.     3s.) 

A  collection  of  examples  (with  additions)  from  the 
useful  Arithmetical  Types  and  Examples  by  the  same 
author.  The  recommendations  of  the  Mathematical 
Association  have  been  kept  in  view,  contracted  methods 
being  used,  long  and  complicated  fractions  avoided  as 
far  as  possible,  and  some  good  examples  for  graphical 
solution  introduced. 

Elementary  Trigonometry.  By  C.  H.  P.  Mayo,  M.A. 
(Longman,  Green  &  Co.     3s.  6;/.) 

A  serviceable  treatise  in  two  parts  forming  one  volume. 
Part  I.  (70  pages)  deals  with  practical  work  founded 
on  the  use  of  the  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent,  of  which 
natural  functions  tables  are  given  to  intervals  of  10°. 
From  our  own  experience  we  should  judge  the  course 
given  admirably  adapted  to  beginners.  Part  II.  (120 
pages)  deals  with  the  functions  treated  as  far  as  possible 
by  projection  and  extends  to  solution  of  triangles.  Each 
part  concludes  with  a  selection  of  miscellaneous  examples. 

Fantasia.  By  xMfred  de  Musset.  Edited  by  W.  F.  P. 
Prior ;  La  Poudre  aux  Yeux.  By  Eugene  Marin 
Labische  and  Edouard  Marin.  Edited  by  W.  G. 
Hartog,  B.A.  8d.  each. — La  Revolution  en  Angle- 
terre.  By  Guizot.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Hartog,  B.A. 
— Select  Fables.  By  Florian.  Edited  by  Mar- 
guerite D.  M.  Goldschild,  B.A. — Jacomo.  By 
Alexandre  Dumas.  Edited  by  Norman  Frazer, 
M.A.     4^.  each.     (Blackie  &  Son.) 

All  these  are  additions  to  "  Blackie's  Little  French 
Classics,"  a  series  of  texts  we  have  already  commended 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  Each  book  has  an  appro- 
priate introduction,  and  the  student  has  also  the  assist- 
ance of  carefully  written  notes. 
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Monsieur   Pinson.     Par    Lucien    Biart.     Adapted    and 

Edited    by    Otto    Siepmann.      ix    +    147   pages. 

(Macmillan  &  Co.     2s.) 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  select  this  piece  of  bright 

writing  for  use  in  school.     The  author's  vivid  work  is 

sure  to  be  enjoyed  by  girls  and  boys.     The  notes  are  full 

and  valuable,  and  there  are  also  words  and  phrases  for 

viva  voce  drill,  sentences  on  syntax  and  idioms  for  viva 

voce  jjractice,   passages  for  translation  into   French,   a 

list   of   irregular   verbs   and   a   vocabulary.     We   have 

written  in  praise  of  former  school  books  prepared  by 

Otto  Siepmann,  and  this  work  is  as  attractive  as  its 

predecessors. 

A  Handbook  of  French  Dictation.  By  D.  A.  Wynne 
Willson,  M.A.  123  pages.  (Blackie  &  Son.  2s.) 
Mr.  Willson  insists  upon  the  importance  of  dictation 
more  emphatically  than  most  other  teachers  of  French, 
and  he  argues  that  those  who  can  write  French  correctly 
from  dictation,  can  understand,  or  are  on  the  high-road 
to  understanding,  one  who  speaks  French.  In  a  chapter 
of  general  hints  he  says  that  "  to  reproduce  accurately 
a  piece  of  French  dictation,  the  following  qualifications 
are  necessary,  proficiency  in  one  of  which,  be  it  said, 
will  often  compensate  for  deficiency  in  others  :  (a)  A 
good  ear  ;  (b)  careful  attention  ;  (c)  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  pronunciation  of  French  ;  (d)  knowledge  of 
French  grammar  and  syntax  ;  and  last,  but  most  in- 
dispensable (e)  common  sense."  For  the  rest  the  author 
has  carefully  analysed  the  grammatical  structure  of 
the  French  language,  and  has  given  excellent  exercises 
that  will  impress  a  knowledge  of  the  construction  of 
sentences  upon  the  young  student.  The  book  closes 
with  a  wide  selection  of  well-chosen  passages  for 
dictation. 

New  First  French  Book.     First  Part.     Lessons  i  to  23 
in   Phonetic  Transcript.     6d.  nett.     Second  French 
Book.     By  S.   Alge  and  Walter  Rippmann.      Re- 
vised throughout  and   Enlarged.     (J.   M.   Dent  & 
Co.     IS.  6d.  nett.) 
In  looking  at  the  reprint  of  the  lessons  from  Dent's 
first  book,  with  its  unfamiliar  phonetic  signs,  the  idea 
occurred  to  us  that  these  would  be  merely  a  further 
complication  of  the  difficulties  which  children  encounter 
in    learning    a    foreign    language.     We    beHeve    in    the 
direct  oral  method  of  learning  the  proper  pronunciation 
of   French   words,    and   have   always   maintained   that 
the  best  and  simplest  method  is  to  learn  the  sounds  by 
means  of  the  ear  alone.     However,  Mr.  Rippmann,  the 
editor  of  Dent's  Modern  Language  Series  assures  us  that 
the  number  of  those  who  use  the  alphabet  of  the  Asso- 
ciation   phonctique    inter nationale    in    teaching    French 
is  steadily  increasing,  and  that  he  is  being  asked  more 
and  more  frequently  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  issue  separately  this  section  of   the  phonetic   part 
of  the  New  First  French  Book.     He  adds  that  teachers 
who   have   employed   the   phonetic   transcript   in   the 
early  stages  are  unanimous  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
help  it  affords,  and  they  are  naturally  anxious  to  have 


a  book  which  contains  nothing  else.  Hence  this  reprint. 
Full  use  has  been  made  of  illustrations  in  these  books, 
and  both  are  printed  and  bound  in  better  style  than 
most  other  school  manuals. 

New  French  Course  for  Schools.  By  Charles  Copland 
Perry,  and  Dr.  Albrecht  Reum.  Part  I.  liii  -f 
154  pages.     (Macmillan  &  Co.     is.  ()d.) 

The  authors  of  this  book  belong  to  the  new  school  of 
French  teachers.  If  people  wish  to  speak  a  foreign 
language  the  method  it  is  best  for  them  to  adopt  is  un- 
doubtedly the  one  which  appro.ximates  most  nearly  to 
the  method  by  which  they  learned  their  native  tongue. 
Although  grammar  does  not  occupy  the  position  it  has 
occupied  hitherto  in  books  of  this  kind,  it  has  not  been 
banished  altogether  from  this  particular  book,  but 
it  is  introduced  incidentally  when  the  occasion  offers. 
For  many  reasons  pupils  will  find  this  course  more 
interesting,  and  we  think  very  much  more  effective, 
than  any  of  the  old  dull  courses  under  which  so  many 
generations  of  children  have  groaned  to  no  purpose  ; 
for  there  was  never  any  chance  that  they  would  ever  be 
able  to  speak  French,  though  some  of  them  might  be 
able,  in  time,  to  answer  pedantic  questions  on  French 
grammar.  The  book  has  another  recommendation  in 
its  illustrations. 

The  Euthydemus  of  Plato.  By  Edwin  Hamilton  Gifford, 
D.D.     (Oxford  :    Clarendon  Press.     3s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Gifford's  thorough-going  edition  of  Plato's  Euthy- 
demus is  intended  for  the  use  of  University  students 
and  higher  forms  in  public  schools.  It  is  well  fitted  for 
the  former,  but,  so  far  as  the  notes  are  concerned,  there 
is  too  much  textual  comment,  perhaps,  for  them  to  be 
quite  adapted  to  the  needs  of  school-boys.  Boys  who 
are  fresh  to  Plato  cannot  digest  so  much  comment 
which,  though  scholarly  and  sound,  tends  to  dryness. 
Apart  from  slight  error  in  estimating  the  public  to  which 
this  edition  may  appeal,  we  have  unstinted  praise  for 
the  book.  There  are  fifty  pages  of  introduction,  forty- 
five  of  text,  and  seventy-five  of  notes.  In  the  introduc- 
tion all  the  necessary  subjects  are  discussed,  but  perhaps 
the  most  important  is  the  discussion  of  the  date  of  the 
dialogue.  In  trying  to  determine  this.  Dr.  Gifford  sets 
his  hand  to  a  task  which  Dr.  Thompson  gave  up.  After 
a  closely  reasoned  essay  of  some  length  the  conclusion, 
which  appears  to  us  sound,  is  reached  that  the  order  of 
the  three  related  dialogues  is,  first  Plato's  Phadrus, 
then  Isocrates'  Against  the  Sophists,  and  third,  Plato's 
Euthydemus.  In  the  notes  a  thorough  use  has  been 
made  of  preceding  commentators,  both  as  regards 
their  more  purely  textual  work  and  their  illustrations 
of  the  sense.  If  the  notes  are  too  full  for  sixth  form 
boys,  they  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  attracted  by  the 
text  which  is  a  highly  dramatised  narration  of  a  dis- 
cussion between  Socrates  and  the  Sophist  Euthydemus. 
The  dialogue  falls  quite  naturally  into  five  scenes,  and 
the  amusing  character  of  the  broad  comedy,  the  true 
significance  of  which  Dr.  Gifford  takes  pains  to  reveal, 
will  certainly  not  be  wasted  on  younger  readers. 
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Books  Received 

Arithmetical  Examples.  Elementary,  Intermediate,  and 
Advanced.  Edited  by  J.  Logan,  F.R.G.S.  84  pages. 
With   answers.     Sonnenschein.     is. 

Chemistry  in  Daily  Life.  By  Dr.  Lassar-Cohn.  Trans- 
lated by  M.  M.  P.  Muir,  M. A.  xii  +  340  pages.  Woodcuts. 
Third  Edition,  revised.     H.  Gravel  &  Co.     5s. 

Longman's  Elementary  Latin  Unseens,  with  Notes  and 
Vocabulary,     viii   +    104  pages.     Longmans.     15.  6d. 

Dickens'  Barnaby  Rudge.  A  Reprint  of  the  First  Edition, 
with  the  Illustrations,  and  an  Introduction,  Biographical 
and  Bibliographical,  by  Charles  Dickens  the  younger, 
xiv   +   604  pages.     Macmillan.     25.  6d. 

Goldsmith's  The  Traveller  and  The  Deserted  Village.  Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  Langbridge.  64  pages. 
Dent.     6d. 

The  Excelsior  History  Readers.  Junior  I.  and  la.  Illus- 
trations.    Oliver  &  Boyd.     gd.  each. 

Tennyson's  The  Princess.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Ethel  Fry,  M. A.  x  -(-  138  pages.  Blackie. 
IS.  6d. 

Landscape  in  History,  and  other  Essays.  By  Sir  Archibald 
Geikie,  F.R.S.,  &c.  viii  +  352  pages.  Macmillan.  8s.  6d. 
nett. 

The  Myths  of  Plato.  Translated,  with  Introductory 
and  other  observations,  by  J.  A.  Stewart,  M.A.  vi  +  532 
pages.     Macmillan.      14s.  nett. 

Report  of  a  Visit  to  American  Educational  Institutions. 
By  E.  S.  A.  Robson,  M.Sc.  viii  +  166  pages.  Sherratt 
and  Hughes,     is.  net. 

English  Public  Schools.  By  J.  L.  Paton,  M.A.  44  pages. 
The  St.  George  Press.     6d.  nett. 

Sexti  Properti  Opera  Omnia.  With  a  Commentary  by 
H.  R.  Butler,  M.A.  vi  -t-  416  pages.  Constable.  Zs.  6d. 
nett. 

Tales  and  Stories  from  Spenser's  Faery  Queene.  By 
N.  G.  Royde  Smith.     144  pages.     Portrait.     Dent.     is. 

The  Adventures  of  Odysseus.  Retold  in  English  by  F.  S. 
Marvin,  R.  G.  J.  Mayor  and  F.  M.  Stawell.  200  pages. 
Illustrations.     Dent.     is. 

Gautier's  Voyage  en  Espagne.  Edited  by  G.  Goodridge, 
B.A.     xvi    -)-    200  pages.     Clarendon   Press.     25.  6d. 

Steps  to  Literature.  Seven  books,  with  Illustrations. 
Book  I.  lod.,  II.  15.,  III.  IS.  2d.,  Ill.a,  IV.,  V.,  and  VI., 
IS.  6d.  each.     Edward  Arnold. 

Health  at  School.  By  C.  Dukes,  M.D.  xxxvi  -^  608  pages. 
Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Rivingtons.  los.Od. 
nett. 

Blackie' s  New  Concentric  Arithmetics.  Book  I.  ByD.M. 
Cowan,  M.A.     64  pages.     Blackie.     T,d. 

Molihes  Les  Femmes  Savantes.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Clarke, 
M.A.     86  pages.     Blackie.     lod. 

Cuizot's  La  Revolution  en  Angleterre.  Edited  by  W.  G. 
Hartog,  B.A.     32  pages.     Blackie.     4^. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Book  III,  Edited  by  A.  C. 
Liddell,  M.A.  xxviii  +  126  pages.  Map,  Illustrations, 
and  Vocabulary.     Blackie.     2S. 

Lessons  on  Living.  A  Reading-book  in  Physiology  and 
Hygiene.  By  H.  R.  Wakefield.  240  pages.  Many  Illus- 
trations.    Blackie.     is.  6d. 


A  Second  Latin  Course.  By  E.  H.  Scott,  B.A.  and 
F.  Jones,  B..\.  xvi  +  266  pages.  Illustrations.  Blackie. 
2s.  6d. 

A  necdotes  et  Recits.  A  Reader  for  Elementary  and  Middle 
Forms.  By  W.  G.  Hartog,  B.A.  viii  +  122  pages.  Illus- 
trations   and    Vocabulary.     Rivingtons.     2S.    6d. 

French  Unseens.  Junior.  Book  II.  Edited  by  The 
Rev.  S.  E.  Longland,  M.A.     42  pages.     Rivingtons.     6d. 

French  Unseens.  Senior.  Book  II.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  S.  E.  Longland,  M.A.     64  pages.     Rivingtons.     Srf. 

The  Belles  -  Lettres  Series.  —  Juliana.  Edited  by  W. 
Strunk,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  2s.  6d.  nett.  Browning's  A  Blot  in 
the  'Scutcheon,  &'C.,  Edited  by  A.  Bates.  2s.  6d.  nett. 
Webster's  The  White  Devil  and  The  Duchess  of  Malfy. 
Edited  by  M.  W.  Sampson,  3s.  nett.  The  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  in  West-Saxon.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Bright,  I'h.D. 
2s.  6d.  nett.  The  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  West  Saxon.  Edited 
by  J.  W.  Bright,  Ph.D.     2,^.  6d.  nett.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

A  History  Syllabus  for  Secondary  Schools.  376  pages, 
D.C.  Heath  &  Co.     5s. 

American  Schools.  Their  Administration  and  Super- 
vision. By  W.  E.  Chancellor,  xiv  +  434  pages.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.     7s.  6d. 

Heath's  Modern  Language  Series — Cuentos  Castellanos. 
Edited  by  Mary  D.  Carter  and  Catherine  Malloy.  Revised 
Edition.  is.  6d.  Hoffmann's  Das  Gymnnasium  zu  Slol- 
penburg.  Edited  by  V.  Buehner.  is.  6d.  Morike's 
Mozart  auf  der  Reise  nach  Prag.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Howard. 
IS.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Quaternions.  By  C.  J.  Joly,  M.A.,  &c. 
xxviii  +   320  pages.     Macmillan.     los.  nett. 

Modern  Greek  Self-Taught.  By  N.  Anastassiou,  120 
pages.     Marlborough.     Cloth,   2s.  6d.     Paper,   2s. 

The  Man  Born  to  be  King  (From  "The  Earthly  Paradise"). 
By  W.  Morris.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 
XX   +  76  pages.     Longmans,     is.  4d. 

The  Story  of  the  Glittering  Plain.  By  W.  Morris.  Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Glossary,  xviii  +  174  pages. 
Longmans,     is.  6d. 

The  Local  Examination  History  of  England.  By  T.  J. 
Walker,  M.A.  Edited  by  G.  Carter,  M.A.  180  pages 
Relfe  Bros.     is.  6d. 

Object  Lessons  in  Elementary  Science.  Stage  IV.  By 
V.  T.  Murche,  F.R.G.S.  xvi  +  266  pages.  Illustrations. 
New  and  Revised  Edition.     Macmillan.     2s. 

Macmillan's  New  Globe  Readers.  Infant  Reader,  II. 
84  pages.  Coloured  Illustrations.  Sd.  Book  I.,  124  pages. 
Illustrations,     lod. 

Hakluyt's  English  Voyages.  Selected  and  Edited  with 
Notes,  &c.,  by  E.  E.  Speight,  B.A.  xxiv  +  304  pages. 
Illustrations.     H.  Marshall  &  Son.     2s.  6d. 

The  Carmelite  Classics  :  Macaulay's  Lay  of  Ancient 
Rome.  6d.  Gray's  Elegy  :  written  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard. 4rf.  Goldstnith's  The  Traveller  and  Retaliation.  4d. 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner.  4d.  Milton's  Samson 
Agonisies.     6d.     H.  Marshall  &  Son. 

Chatham.  By  F.  Harrison,  vi  -f  240  pages.  (Twelve 
English  Statesmen  Series.)     Macmillan.     2S.  6d. 

De  La  Landelle's  Une  Haine  A  Bord.  Edited  by  E.  A. 
Chessex,  B.A.  viii  +  246  pages.  (Oxford  Modern  French 
Series.)     Clarendon  Press.     2S. 
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50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
April  27,  1905. 

The  Oxford  School  of  Modern  History  has  often 
come  in  for  criticism,  much  of  which  is  just. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  aims  of  the 
majority  of  candidates  who  take  this  subject 
know  that  it  is  ver\^  largely  selected  because  it 
is  an  easy  method  of  getting  a  degree  :  it  is  con- 
stantly asserted  that  to  get  a  fourth  in  history 
entails  much  less  labour  than  the  various  groups 
required  of  the  ordinary  passman.  Every  now  and 
then  the  examiners  rise  up  in  their  wrath  and  ruth- 
lessly "  plough  "  those  who  are  evidently  attempting 
to  get  through  on  the  minimum  ;  but  the  fact  still 
remains  that  it  represents  the  low-water  level  of  an 
honours  degree,  and  shares  the  distinction  with 
the  Cambridge  "  cegrotat  in  Botany  "  as  the  simplest 
way  of  gaining  academic  distinction.  The  trouble 
obviously  lies  in  that  curse  of  all  education,  the  ex- 
amination system.     Colleges  want  to  win  first  classes, 


and  the  men  must  be  made  to  get  up  what  pays  : 
so  the  undergraduate  is  carefully  shepherded  through 
a  course  of  specially  selected  materials,  and  finds 
little  scope  for  adding  to  the  store  of  historical 
knowledge.  Post  graduate  study  is  already  recom- 
mended as  a  means  for  removing  this  reproach  ;  and 
if  it  were  further  dignified  by  some  special  title  or 
diploma  in  history  the  public  might  be  able  to  dis- 
criminate who  is  the  historian  and  who  is  not. 

When  we  deliberate  upon  the  right  and  the  wrong 
way  to  learn  English,  and  deplore  the  failure  of  the 
ordinary  schoolboy  to  write  a  decent  composition 
or  essay,  do  we  place  enough  emphasis  on  the 
prevalence  of  slang  ?  In  an  ordinary  conversation 
boys,  and  even  University  men,  are  wont  to  express 
themselves  in  a  way  that  will  require  a  commentator 
in  the  ages  to  come.  Hardly  anything  is  called  by 
its  proper  name,  and  tricks  of  expression  are  used  to 
the  exclusion  of  rational  discourse.  A  letter  written 
by  one  of  these  products  of  our  educational  system 
is  practically  unintelligible  to  a  foreigner,  which 
is  a  strange  commentary  on  the  art  of  composition 
as  practised  by  our  future  rulers  and  business  men. 
The  boy  has   to  unlearn   all  his  literary  methods 
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before  he  can  begin  to  write  English  ;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  only  stylists 
in  a  school  are  those  who  are  constantly  studying 
the  ancient  and  maligned  classics  and  translating 
them  into  English.  Such  an  exercise  draws  out 
all  the  best  expressions  from  the  pupil's  mind,  as  it 
is  plainly  ridiculous  to  reproduce  the  masterpieces 
of  the  ancient  world  of  letters  through  the  medium 
of  the  language  of  the  playground  or  of  Barrack 
Room  Ballads. 

Vacation  schools  for  elementary  pupils  seem  likely 
to  be  the  next  step  in  our  educational  regeneration. 
Seeing  the  success  and  popularity  of  such  experiments 
abroad,  especially  in  the  United  States,  some  of  the 
most  enterprising  enthusiasts  have  started  similar 
institutions  here  :  and  there  is  no  possible  doubt 
that  they  are  greatly  appreciated.  The  children's 
playground  in  a  large  town  is  usually  the  street  ; 
and  the  present  movement  is  designed  to  take 
them  away  from  the  sordid  surroundings  of  the 
slums  and  give  them  other  interests  and  other 
amusements,  at  the  same  time  developing  and  caring 
for  their  physical  health.  Efforts  of  this  kind, 
which  are  the  outcome  of  private  enterprise,  are 
most  laudable  and  deserving  of  encouragement  ; 
but  they  can  only  touch  the  fringe  of  the  question. 
If  the  work  is  to  do  what  is  intended  of  it,  public 
organisation  is  needed,  and  the  matter  must  be 
dealt  with  by  the  authorities.  It  is  significant 
that  the  appeal  for  the  establishment  of  such 
schools  receives  very  strong  support  from  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  who  says  that  juvenile 
delinquency  always  tends  to  increase  during  the 
holidays. 

What  is  to  be  done  by  us  in  the  matter  of  feeding 
school  children  who  are  insufficiently  provided  for 
at  home  ?  We  have  plenty  of  examples  to  choose 
from.  Experiments  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  on  the  Continent,  and  apparently  our 
steady-going  old  country  is  the  last  to  consider 
the  problem.  Let  us  look  abroad,  and  what  do 
we  find  ?  In  Belgium  private  subscription  is 
responsible  for  the  greater  proportion  of  money 
collected,  yet  the  municipality  helps  by  some 
sort  of  contribution  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  became 
known  that  public  money  could  be  used  for  this 
purpose  the  private  subscriptions  at  once  de- 
clined. When  an  inquiry  was  instituted  into 
the  necessities  of  the  case  it  was  found  that  so 
large  a  sum  was  needed  to  deal  with  the   question 


properly  that  it  had  to  be  dropped.  A  duplicate 
scheme  of  the  same  kind  obtains  also  in  Switzer- 
land, though  in  that  countrj'-  the  public  contri- 
butions are  much  larger  ;  Zurich,  however,  strikes 
out  an  independent  path  with  a  complete  munici- 
palisation  of  the  feeding  problem  :  all  the  money 
comes  from  public  sources.  The  method  employed 
by  Italy  is  the  same  as  that  of  Zurich,  though 
the  management  of  the  funds  is  sometimes  com- 
plicated by  the  existence  of  a  trust  which  shares 
with  the  municipality  the  distribution  of  the  money. 
Perhaps  the  Parisian  system  is  as  good  as  any  of 
them,  because  it  avoids  the  possible  reproach  of 
turning  scholars  into  paupers,  ostensibly  at  least. 
Tickets  for  meals,  which  must  be  purchased  before- 
hand, supply  any  child,  of  whatever  class,  with 
food.  Where  it  is  considered  advisable,  the  tickets 
are  not  sold,  but  presented  ,  and  as  there  is  no 
difference  made  in  the  appearance  of  the  ticket, 
nobody  knows  whether  a  child  is  in  the  receipt  of 
charity  or  not.  Here  are  a  large  number  of  object- 
lessons  :  we  only  hope  that  our  legislators  will 
choose  wisely  and  speedily. 

Wh.\t  is  the  object  of  a  University  ?  We  have 
the  word  of  Professor  Darroch  that  it  is  "  to  fit 
the  youth  of  the  country  to  perform  ably  and  well 
certain  services  to  the  community  and  to  the 
State."  The  words  "  certain  services  "  have  been 
included,  we  presume,  in  the  definition  owing 
to  the  change  which  has  gradually  come  over  the 
aim  of  University  teaching,  and  has  substituted  a 
utilitarian  conception  of  its  functions  for  that  of 
the  general  culture  which  it  was  originally  intended 
to  provide.  Universities  are  now  in  many  cases 
merely  training  colleges  for  the  professions  ;  but 
it  may  justly  be  contended  that  some  of  them 
are  more  than  that,  where  old  traditions  assist 
in  the  maintenance  of  an  ideal  which  does  not 
reckon  everything  on  a  cash  basis.  Moreover, 
how  can  a  non-resident  college  leave  a  stamp  of 
civilisation  on  a  man  who  has  never  shared  in 
the  corporate  life  which  is  so  potent  a  factor  in 
the  humanising  process  ?  The  fact  is  that  the 
much-debated  word  "has  long  been  used  in  two 
very  different  senses  ;  and  it  is  gradually  becoming 
evident  that  a  University  without  residence  is  a 
very  different  sort  of  thing  from  one  which  insists 
upon  it. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  Universities  of 
O.xford  and  Cambridge  are  not  indisposed  to  quicken 
their  pace.     Schools  of  Engineering  have  been  in- 
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troduced  at  both  places,  and  diplomas  will  be  granted 
in  scientific  and  mining  subjects  in  the  near  future  : 
and  a  comparison  of  the  two  announcements  seems 
to  show  that  an  agreement  has  been  made  to  run 
not  in  competition,  but  on  similar  lines.  A  special 
concession  is  made  by  the  Home  Office  to  students 
at  these  universities,  whereby  the  length  of  the 
course  for  a  colliery  manager  may  be  reduced 
from  five  years'  experience  to  three.  Not  only 
have  the  students  to  undergo  a  careful  theoretical 
training  in  all  branches  of  their  subject,  but  pro- 
vision is  made  for  gaining  practical  knowledge  in  a 
mine.  Besides  this,  they  must  show  such  a  know- 
ledge of  French  and  German  as  will  enable  them  to 
read  the  technical  books  published  in  these  languages 
which  are  compulsory  for  all  candidates.  In  all  pro- 
bability the  newer  Universities  which  are  nearer  to 
the  mining  districts  will  attract  more  men  for  this 
purpose  than  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  but  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  such  an  awakening  is  not 
impossible  in  the  case  of  these  old  foundations. 

We  have  on  many  occasions  drawn  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  necessity  of  a  rural  education 
for  the  dwellers  in  rural  districts  :  and  we  have 
published  many  articles  on  the  subject  in  our 
columns.  The  worst  part  of  the  problem  lies, 
perhaps,  in  our  system  of  land  tenure,  because 
obviously  a  man  is  not  going  to  stay  in  the  country 
and  be  educated  in  the  art  of  farming  unless  he 
can  see  some  chance  of  establishing  himself  upon 
the  land  later  on.  But  granted  that  this  difficulty 
were  capable  of  being  removed,  there  is  still  the 
educational  one  behind  :  and  what  seems  as  im- 
portant as  anything  else  is  that  the  boy  must  be 
caught  young.  It  is  contended  that  if  he  is  not 
familiarised  with  farm  animals  and  farm  duties 
in  early  life,  he  is  not  likely  to  take  to  them  when 
he  is  older  :  and  the  point  is — if  he  must  be  ac- 
customed to  an  outdoor  life  on  the  land,  how  is  he 
to  be  educated  in  school  ?  It  is  admitted  that  he 
must  have  education  :  how  and  when  is  he  going 
to  get  it  ?  Various  answers  to  this  puzzle  have  been 
offered  :  the  Bishop  of  Hereford's  scheme  would 
allow  the  local  authorities  to  take  the  boys  away 
early  on  the  express  condition  of  providing  con- 
tinuation schools  to  educate  them  afterwards. 
Another  suggestion  is  that  in  the  country  a  farmer 
should  have  a  duplicate  set  of  boys,  so  that  one 
should  work  while  the  other  went  to  school — some- 
thing after  the  fashion  of  the  training  of  pupil 
teachers  of  the  present  day.     This  does  not  seem 


a  very  workable  idea — to  teach  everything  twice 
over  is  not  an  economy  of  time,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  Another  point — Even  though  we  persuade 
a  boy  that  farming  is  an  ideal  life  and  a  profitable 
occupation,  and  induce  him  to  follow  it  :  how  are 
we  going  to  tempt  the  labourer  to  remain  on  the 
land  ?     It  is  there  that  the  chief  difficulty  lies. 

Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ?  Wales  was  the  first 
country  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  press  forward  in 
the  race  for  education,  and  its  enthusiasm  soon  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  establishment  of  a  Democratic 
University.  The  constitution  of  this  august  body  is 
not  always  clear  to  the  casual  observer,  because  there 
is  no  working  head,  like  the  Vice  Chancellors  of  older 
foundations,  and  the  College  professors  and  Uni- 
versity examiners  of  the  various  subjects  go  out 
and  come  in  like  a  stage  army.  No  doubt  it  is 
with  a  view  to  economy,  but  it  seems  hardly  wise 
that  teachers  should  habitually  examine  their 
own  pupils  for  degrees.  Moreover,  the  principle 
of  allowing  a  candidate  to  pass  an  examination 
piecemeal  does  not  seem  sound  education  :  if  a 
man  is  rejected,  he  ought  to  begin  de  novo.  Appar- 
ently it  does  not  give  universal  satisfaction  in  Wales, 
since  the  latest  proposal  is  for  Cardiff  to  have  a 
separate  University  of  its  own,  and  to  leave  Aberyst- 
wyth and  Bangor  to  tout  for  custom  elsewhere 
throughout  the  principality.  It  is  almost  time  that 
these  pretentious  claims  for  separate  Universities 
should  be  held  up  to  ridicule  :  there  seems  to  be 
no  other  means  of  keeping  them  down. 

Perhaps  the  man  who  has  most  to  say  about 
education  is  he  who  insists  upon  the  encourage- 
ment of  commercial  subjects,  but  the  difficulty  is 
to  decide  how  such  encouragement  can  best  be 
given.  The  basis  of  commercial  knowledge  must 
evidently  be  laid  in  school  ;  but  just  as  important 
is  the  dissemination  of  useful  information  to  those 
who  have  given  up  class  work  and  are  engaged  in 
business.  The  United  States  in  this  respect  gives 
us  an  example  which  we  might  copy.  Everj^  public 
document  of  general  interest  can  be  posted  gratuit- 
ously to  any  state  of  the  Union,  however  distant  : 
in  particular,  matters  relating  to  agriculture  and 
commerce  are  scattered  broadcast,  and  the  impetus 
given  by  this  means  to  these  subjects  cannot  fail 
to  result  in  very  material  advantage  to  the  nation 
at  large.  Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  send  out 
our  Blue-books  a  little  more  freely  ?  Very  few 
people  outside  of  Parliament  ever  read  them,  but 
many  of  them  are  worth  it. 
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The   Assistant   Master. 
Has  he  a  Future  ? — IV. 

By  "  Once  One  of  Them." 

What  is  meant  by  a  commercial  profession  ? 

It  is  simply  one,  like  that  of  the  solicitor,  doctor, 
architect,  or  engineer,  in  which  a  man,  at  the  end  of 
his  professional  training,  starts  both  as  regards 
that  practical  knowledge  which  makes  him  ultimately 
valuable  and  as  regards  the  salary,  or  rather  the 
profit  which  he  expects  to  draw,  at  or  near  the  bottom 
of  the  professional  ladder.  In  such  a  profession, 
as  a  man  gets  older,  he  gets  more  valuable  and  he 
gets  wealthier,  but  exactly  on  the  lines  on  which 
he  started,  and  by  reason  of  his  purely  professional 
knowledge.  He  has  not  in  the  middle  or  any  other 
period  of  his  career  to  make  a  break  in  his  work  and 
to  start  off  on  practically  another  even  if  cognate 
profession.  In  fact,  he  builds  up  his  career  as  he 
advances  in  age,  and  the  foundation  of  the  whole  of 
it  is  his  earlier  technical  training. 

Now,  even  if  a  person  with  such  qualifications 
goes  into  the  Civil  Service  or  otherwise  comes  into 
such  a  position  that  he  is  in  receipt  of  a  salary 
instead  of  making  his  own  profits,  he  still,  and 
perhaps  to  a  greater  extent,  becomes  a  more  valu- 
able official  as  he  grows  older  and  as  his  experience 
ripens.  Consequently,  he  is  entrusted  with  work 
of  more  and  more  importance,  but  all  on  the  same 
lines  as  those  on  which  he  started. 

For  instance,  a  Foreign  Office  official  with  a  diplo- 
matic training  or  a  Local  Government  Board 
official  with  an  engineering  or  financial  training  is 
not  expected  in  the  middle  of  his  career  to  transfer 
himself  to  the  Treasury  or  the  Home  Office,  and 
to  seek  promotion  there  on  other  lines  and  by  the 
exercise  of  other  talents. 

But  with  the  so-called  teaching  profession,  it  is 
quite  otherwise.  The  number  of  prizes,  i.e.,  the 
number  of  positions  to  which  there  are  attached 
emoluments,  to  which  a  man  has  a  right  to  look 
forward  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  in  which  those 
emoluments  go  on  steadily  increasing  for  the  same 
work  and  qua  teacher  until,  say,  the  retiring  age 
of  sixty-five,  are  extremely  few. 

The  number  of  assistants  and  minor  assistants, 
who  can  never  rise  to  the  top,  is  disproportionately 
large,  and  this  is  only  right,  for  as  regards  the 
actual  work  of  teaching  and  of  teaching  alone, 
such  as  is  done  by  an  assistant,  there  can  be  not 


much  doubt  that  the  age  of  maximum  efficiency 
is  about  thirty.  The  desire  to  teach  and  the  facility 
for  getting  into  close  contact  with  youthful  minds 
in  the  average  person  (one  is  not  speaking  of  the 
exceptional  or  born  teachers,  such  as  are  many 
of  our  distinguished  professors)  has  its  maximum 
at  about  this  age. 

The  greatest  thing  in  favour  of  the  pupil-teacher 
system,  possibly  the  only  thing,  is  that  like  the 
monitor  or  prefect  systems  at  our  great  public 
schools,  it  brings  youth,  in  a  fairly  responsible 
position,  yet  with  all  the  sympathy  and  feelings 
of  youth  still  in  existence,  into  close  touch  with  the 
younger  scholars. 

When  a  man  reaches  the  age  of  thirty,  let  him 
be  never  so  successful  a  teacher,  if  he  has  any  abili- 
ties at  all,  his  mind  naturally  undergoes  a  change 
in  the  direction  of  organisation  or  administration. 

If  he  has  a  chance,  within  a  few  years,  of  becoming 
a  head  master,  or  in  the  higher  secondary  sphere 
of  becoming  a  Boarding-house  master  (or  licensed 
hotel-keeper),  these  newly  awakened  abilities  and 
aspirations  have  their  chance,  and  he  is  saved,  at 
any  rate,  nominally,  to  the  teaching  profession. 

On  the  other  hand  what  can  be  more  deplorable 
than  to  contemplate  the  assistant  master  in  a  second- 
ary school  who  is  informed,  when  he  is  a  little  over 
thirty,  that  although  his  scholarship  may  be  as 
good  as  ever  and  his  discipline  perhaps  a  little 
better,  yet  because  he  cannot  keep  up  to  the  work 
for  which  he  was  engaged  which  includes  assisting 
in  the  boys'  games,  he  must  seek  promotion  else- 
where. In  one  respect  the  older  male  assistant 
in  elementary  schools  is  in  a  somewhat  better  plight 
as  he  can  at  any  rate  look  forward  ultimately  to 
the  chances  of  the  benefit  of  the  superannuation 
fund,  but  in  others  he  is  probabl}'  worse  off.  The 
chances  of  getting  a  young  headmaster  put  over 
his  head,  possibly  for  reasons  other  than  his  eminence 
in  teaching,  are  very  much  greater,  and  the  young 
headmaster  does  not  care  to  retain  his  elderly 
assistants  long.  His  only  chance  is  to  become 
a  parish  clerk  or  a  rate  collector. 

Before  us  lies  one  of  the  most  recently  issued 
catalogues  of  disengaged  teachers  issued  by  our  old 
friends,  Messrs.  Nathaniel,  Daniel  and  Co.  Practi- 
cally all  those  with  any  decent  qualifications  who 
are  thus  put  up  to  auction  are  over  thirty- 
five.  Not  only  so  but  many  of  the  older  ones  on 
the  list  of  unemployed  in  esse  or  in  posse,  are  persons 
of  very  good  academic  status.  And  what  are  they 
asking  for  ?     Often  £200  or  £250,  sometimes  less. 
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They  have  given  their  best  years,  and  possibly 
have  passed  their  best  salaries.  But  the  truth 
must  be  told.  On  sound  free  trade  principles  as 
goods  in  the  market  of  a  commercial  profession 
they  are  worth  no  more. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  State,  one  can  go 
so  far  as  to  say  it  is  not  "  good  business  "  to  en- 
courage the  retention  in  the  profession  of  elderly 
assistants,  any  more  than  it  is  to  keep  in  com- 
mission obsolete  battleships.  The  ordinary  assist- 
ant master  in  either  elementary  or  secondary 
schools,  if  a  fairly  good  man,  ought  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  to  be  in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  from  £130 
to  £150  a  year.  If  he  is  a  specialist,  that  is  to  say,  one 
of  those  talented  teachers  of  the  upper  boys,  who 
have  trained  themselves  to  enable  their  pupils  to 
dodge  any  examiner,  no  matter  how  astute,  then 
when  he  has  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  his  market 
value  may  have  reached  to  something  approaching 
£200  a  year.  But  the  man  of  commerce  can  safely 
say  that  for  doing  the  purely  teaching  work  of  an 
assistant  master,  without  any  administration  or 
organisation  attached,  no  ordinary  elementary  or 
secondary  teacher  is,  judged  by  the  strict  rules 
of  politic  economy,  worth  more  to  the  State  than 
those  younger  and  cheaper  men,  and  in  many 
cases  women,  who  can  do  his  work  equally  well 
if  not  better. 

So  then  judged  by  the  commercial  standards 
applied  to  advancement  in  an  ordinary  profession, 
there  can  be  no  hope  for  four-fifths  if  not  nine- 
tenths  of  the  present  army  of  trained  professional 
male  teachers. 

It  has  been  urged  by  Professor  Armstrong  in  his 
British  Association  Address  at  Belfast,  that  every 
teacher  should  be  forced  occasionally  to  leave  his 
school  and  take  up  some  other  profession,  occupation, 
or  trade  for  a  year  or  so  in  order  to  bring  him  once 
more  into  touch  with  the  cynic  world,  which  will 
receive  him  at  best  as  an  equal,  and  in  order  to  remove 
that  arrogance  which  results  from  constant  posing  on 
a  pedestal  before  intellectual  inferiors.  But  apart 
from  this,  which  is  a  hard  saying,  the  economic 
advantage  to  the  teacher  himself  of  having  at  his 
finger-ends  another  means  of  livelihood,  a  kind  of 
commercial  "  mammon  of  unrighteousness  "  is  very 
obvious.  There  is  no  indignity  in  this  suggestion. 
In  agriculture,  the  onlj'  persons  whether  as  farmers 
or  labourers  who  make  this  great  industry  pay, 
are  those  who  have  another  business  or  know 
another  trade  so  as  utilise  the  by-products  of  that 
time,  material,  or  labour. 


If  this  were  a  continental  country  in  which  the 
Civil  Service  is  the  object  of  all  ambition  and  is 
staffed  with  all  that  is  proved  most  capable  rather 
than  with  "  competition-wellahs "  or  patronage 
"  sprigs  of  nobility,"  one  might  suggest  a  further 
solution,  namely,  that  teachers  who  proved  them- 
seh'es  alert  and  therefore  efficient  at  thirty  or 
fifty-five  years  of  age,  should  be  passed  on  when 
vacancies  occur  into  some  of  the  less  specialised 
branches  of  the  Civil  Service  and  thus  fall  into  a 
position  with  certain  promotion  and  an  assured 
pension.  A  good  teacher  is  always  a  success  in 
another  profession.  Whitehall  and  even  South 
Kensington  have  in  a  tentative  way  adopted  the 
policy  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  public.  But 
this  is  contrary  to  all  official  traditions  in  this 
country  and  even  if  adopted  with  our  restricted 
central  official  staff  could  meet  but  a  few  of  the  cases 
in  point. 

What  then  is  the  remedy  ^  One  is  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  none  except  to  do 
what  is  done  in  the  Army  and  Navy  or  in  any 
skilled  business,  this  is  to  say,  divide  the  officers 
from  the  privates. 

One  does  not  train  Tommy  Atkins  or  even  his 
corporals  and  sergeants  in  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst. 
One  doesnot  take  the  mechanic  in  anyskilled  industry 
or  even  his  foreman  and  put  him  through  a  course  of 
engineering  or  applied  chemistry  or  electricity  at 
a  Universit}^  College  or  a  German  University.  Yet 
we  aspire  to  put  all  our  teachers  through  one  and 
the  same  Training  College  course. 

Why  then  should  we  not  recognise  that  in  the 
teaching  profession,  there  must  be,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  highly  trained  "  Directors  of  industry,"  men  who 
having  shown  distinct  ability  in  this  direction,  will 
make  it  their  life  woi'k,  and  will,  with  little  or  none 
of  the  drudgery  of  the  bench  work,  fill  all  of  the 
leading  positions  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there 
must  be  a  large  floating  army,  on  the  American 
system,  of  persons  well  educated  but  not  trained 
as  specialists,  who  will  pass  through  the  profession 
in  their  earlier  years  and,  when  the  time  comes  to 
seek  promotion,  will  go  out  into  other  walks  of  life. 

A  well-educated  wide-awake  man  such  as  those 
one  knows  by  the  dozen  in  all  other  professions  or 
businesses  will  make  a  sufficiently  good  teacher 
for  a  few  years  for  much  of  the  school  work.  He 
needs  no  training  except  what  h:  gets  in  his  work, 
under  of  course  skilled  direction.  He  will  not 
crowd  out  those  who  have  a  real  "  calling  "  in  this 
profession. 
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It  must  be  recognised  that  the  private,  having 
served  his  term  with  the  <  olours,  be  it  long  service 
or  short  service,  will  pass  the  better  part  of  his 
■  life  in  some  civilian  employment.  It  may  be  re- 
marked in  passing  that  such  a  system  whereby  the 
few  years  of  state  service  is  subsidiary  and  subordi- 
nate to  the  many  years  of  private  and  independent 
citizen  life  is  essentially  a  natural  one  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  whether  in  England  or  America, 
and  is  distinctly  antagonistic  to  Continental  systems 
of  keeping  the  population  generally  throughout  their 
lives  in  the  leading  strings  of  the  State. 

Naturally  this  will  involve  the  gi'eat  mass  of  our 
future  teachers  being  simply  persons  thoroughly  well 
educated,  preferably,  according  to  their  probable 
future,  on  scientific,  commercial,  or  manual  lines, 
and  each  of  them  taking  up  teaching  at  a  time 
when  they  are  beginning  to  get  at  their  fingers'- 
ends  some  trade,  profession,  or  industry.  There 
is  no  employment  which,  owing  not  only  to  the 
short  hours  of  daily  work  but  also  to  the  long 
holidays,  allows  more  opportunity  for  private 
study  in  the  technicalities  of  some  business  or  trade 
than  that  of  an  assistant  master,  at  any  rate  in  the 
■earlier  years  of  his  career.  Consequently  it  would 
become  quite  a  natural  state  of  affairs  for  the  young 
man  fresh  from  his  Secondary  School  or  University 
College  career,  to  take  up  teaching  for  some  five 
or  six  years  before  going  out  into  his  natural  avoca- 
tion in  the  world. 

One  result  of  this  would  be  to  break  down  entirely 
the  academic  nature  of  the  teaching  in  our  schools. 
Once   the   majority  of   the   teachers   are   practical 
men,  mastering  the  details  of  a  trade  or  business 
and  consequently  keeping  themselves  in  close  touch 
with  all  matters  connected  with  the  general  life  of 
the  country,  they  will  see  to  it  that  their  teaching 
has  a  bearing  upon  the  reahties  of  the  day,  and  is 
not    governed    entirely   by    the    traditions    of    the 
elders.     Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  there 
should  be  any  teaching  of  specialised  subjects  in 
the  schools,  but  it  only  means  that  scholars  would 
be  able  to  see  that  there  is  a  reality  in  their  reading 
lessons,   in   their   arithmetic   lessons   and   in   their 
history  and  geography  lessons.     They  can  only  be 
convinced  of  this  if  their  teacher  is  a  man  who 
can  do  something  and  can  throw  light  on  the  subject 
he  is  teaching  as  a  result  of  practical  work  in  which 
he  has  been  occupied  or  for  which  he  is  fitting  him- 
self.    Once  make  the  teacher  a  practical  man  and 
half  the  battle  of  interesting  children  in  their  work 
has  been  won. 


But  the  effect  on  the  teaching  profession  itself 
will  be  equally  valuable.  Any  one  who  has  at- 
tended meetings  of  the  various  Associations  of 
teachers  will  recognise  at  once  how  totally  out  of 
touch  the  members  are  with  mundane  affairs,  the 
older  ones  more  so  than  the  younger.  The  effect 
of  having  to  rule  children  for  years  by  the  exercise 
of  authority,  and  by  appeals  to  authority,  seems  to 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  recognise  that  the 
progress  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  ability  of  its 
citizens  to  rule  men  by  appeals  to  reason  and  by 
the  exercise  of  compromise. 

There  is  a  grave  national  danger  involved  in  the 
professionalisation  of  a  body  so  numerous  as  are 
the  teachers,  in  divorcing  their  aims  and  their 
methods  of  carrying  them  out  from  all  the  main 
currents  of  national  life,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
leaving  them,  or  a  vast  majority  of  them,  as  a  per- 
manently disaffected  class.  I  say  "  disaffected,"  for 
as  long  as  the  work  they  do  in  their  older  years  is 
not  of  that  commercial  value  which  a  nation  of 
shop-keepers  is  prepared  to  pay  for,  or  can  justly 
pay  for,  at  the  value  which  is  set  upon  it  by  the 
members  of  the  profession  themselves,  they  m.ust 
be  alwaj's  in  revolt. 

In  conclusion,  one  is  aware  that  much  in  this 
paper  goes  in  direct  opposition  to  the  accepted 
theories  of  the  day  as  regards  the  universal  neces- 
sity of  professional  training,  and  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  dignitj'  of  the  profession.  It  is, 
however,  based  upon  the  practical  experience  at 
any  rate  of  one  great  nation  and  of  the  equally  prac- 
tical personal  experience  of  the  impossibility,  from 
the  pomts  of  view  of  finance  and  administration,  of 
carrying  out  to  a  rational  conclusion  the  ring-fence 
professional  system  which  academic  circles  are  now 
trying  to  apply  in  this  country. 


Buildings  are  not  the  most  impoi-tant  item  in  connection 
with  a  school,  but  they  have  a  good  deal  to  do  vnth.  the 
proper  way  of  presenting  a  lesson,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  eye  is  largely  used  in  the  acquirement  of  informa- 
tion :  so  the  Board  of  Education  memorandum  on  the 
planning  of  buildings  for  technical  classes  is  worthy  of 
mention.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  wisely  laid  down  that 
too  detailed  instructions  lead  to  complication,  and  that  a 
building  which  has  been  erected  for  one  purpose  may, 
owing  to  some  slight  technicality,  be  deemed  unsuitable  for 
another,  to  which  the  ordinary  person  would  consider  it 
exactly  adapted.  Local  authorities  are  therefore  advised 
to  weigh  the  possibility  of  their  technical  school,  which  is 
primarily  designed  for  evening  work,  being  used  in  the 
daytime';  and  if  so,  to  keep  this  point  before  them  when 
they  are  considering  the  plans.  With  a  \iew  to  lielping  the 
uninitiated  to  take  advantage  of  the  experience  which  the 
Board  has  collected,  a  special  officer  will  be  appointed  to 
ad\'isc  in  such  cases. 
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Private  Schools  and  Public 
Money 

By  An  Education  Secretary 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  which  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  authorities  in  respect 
of  higher  education  is  the  securing  (and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible), from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  of  some  additional 
funds  to  enable  them,  not  only  to  carry  out  extensive 
scholarship  schemes  for  the  training  of  teachers,  but 
also  to  erect,  equip,  and  maintain  the  numerous  new 
secondary  schools,  pupil-teachers'  centres,  and  training 
colleges  required  for  the  housing  of  these  teachers  and 
pupil  teachers  in  various  stages  of  training.  Not  only 
so,  but  it  may  be  confidently  anticipated  that  the  effect 
of  the  improved  system  of  elementary  education, 
of  the  raising  of  the  school-leaving  age  in  elementary 
schools,  and  of  the  enforcement  of  the  by-laws  for  securing 
improved  attendance,  especially  in  the  upper  standards, 
will  conduce  to  a  much  larger  influx  of  children  holding 
scholarships  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  second- 
ary schools.  But  further,  even  in  the  case  of  children 
who  have  not  secured  scholarships,  the  fact  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  lower  middle  class  will  use 
improved  elementary  schools,  and  will  see  the  advantage 
of  keeping  their  children  at  school  to  an  age  beyond  that 
which  has  previously  been  considered  the  higher  limit 
of  the  elementary  system,  will  tend  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  Education 
Act  is  being  administered  by  most  of  the  authorities 
in  the  spirit  of  the  "  Cockerton  Judgment,"  so  that  the 
elementary  schools  are  being  kept  strictly  to  elementary 
education,  and  those  pupils  who  desire  facilities  for 
higher  education  are  being  warned  off  to  the  secondary 
schools  proper,  must  inevitably  produce  in  the  near 
future  an  enormous  demand  for  additional  accommoda- 
tion for  secondary  education. 

Now  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  local 
authorities,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  in  the  past,  will  not  sink  their  funds 
in  the  erection  of  new  secondary  schools  unless  they 
can  see  their  way  to  maintain  adequately  such  schools. 
The  equipment  of  the  schools,  the  payment  of  proper 
salaries  to  the  masters,  the  provision  of  sick  pay  and 
pension  funds,  and  the  establishment  of  a  regular  system 
of  leaving  exhibitions  will  of  necessity  involve  the 
endowment  of  these  schools  upon  a  much  more  liberal 
scale  than  hcis  been  thought  necessary  in  the  past. 

Considering  that  much  of  the  work  to  be  done 
in  these  schools  as  regards  the  provision  and  training 
of  teachers  is  work  on  behalf  of  the  Central  Government, 
the  local  authorities  may  be  rehed  upon  to  take  the 
greatest  of  care  that,  as  regards  the  maintenance  of  the 
school  at  any  rate,  the  utmost  farthing  is  exacted 
from  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

It  is  very  well  known,  however,  that  the  pressure 
being   brought   to   bear   for  securing   additional   funds 


in  the  nature  of  a  special  Aid  Grant  for  elementary 
education  must  inevitably  result,  for  some  years  to 
come,  in  the  Treasury  providing  a  strictly  limited 
amount  of  money  for  the  purposes  of  higher  education ; 
consequently  the  local  authorities  will  and  must  view 
with  the  utmost  jealousy  the  method  of  expenditure 
of  this  limited  sum. 

In  the  first  place,  every  influence  must  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Government  to  ensure  that  whatever 
grants  they  make  for  the  assistance  of  such  secondary 
schools  as  are  also  aided  by  local  funds,  shall  be  paid 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  supplement  and  not  over-lap 
these  local  funds,  and  also  so  as  to  induce  the  schools 
receiving  the  grants  from  two  different  sources  to 
exercise  a  proper  economy,  and  not  simply  make  the 
conditions  attached  to  one  grant  merely  a  leverage 
for  securing  an  addition  to  the  other  grant. 

Under  the  present  system  of  administering  the  Board 
of  Education  secondary  grants  there  is  every  prospect 
that  these  conditions  of  efficiency  will  not  be  fulfilled. 
The  making  of  grants  direct  to  the  secondary  schools 
without  consultation  with  the  local  authorities  and 
without  passing  through  the  coffers  of  these  local 
authorities,  a  direct  breach  of  faith  in  view  of 
circular  470,  must  inevitably  tend  to  over-lapping  in 
the  purposes  of  the  grants.  Further,  the  arbitrary 
reduction  of  Board  of  Education  grants  which  have  been 
given  on  conditions  of  equipment,  &c.,  necessitating 
extensive  local  authority  grants,  must  necessarily  involve 
a  waste  of  those  grants  as  regards  many  of  their  original 
purposes.  But  further,  as  long  as  the  Board  of  Education 
does  not  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  secondary  schools  to 
carry  out  to  the  full  its  own  Regulations  as  regards 
the  securing  of  a  sufficient  number  of  senior  scholars 
to  earn  the  highest  grade  of  grants  before  it  makes  calls 
upon  them  involving  further  expenditure  by  the  local 
authorities,  there  must  always  be  a  tendency  (which  is 
very  well  marked  at  present)  on  the  part  of  the  governing 
bodies  to  play  up  the  paucity  of  their  Board  of  Education 
Grant  against  their  local  authorities,  with  a  view  to 
securing  larger  grants  from  that  quarter. 

But  still  more  important  than  this  must  be  the  exercise 
of  the  utmost  vigilance  to  ensure  that  the  grants  from 
the  Board  of  Education  go  to  the  assistance  of  those 
schools  only  which  have  a  proper  place  in  the  educational 
schemes  of  local  authorities  ;  hence,  the  question  at  once 
arises,  how  far  should  private  schools  secure  any  recog- 
nition by  means  of  direct  maintenance  grant  from  the 
secondary  education  funds  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

At  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  look  carefully 
into  the  very  remarkable  state  of  affairs  which  exists  in 
relation  to  a  certain  class  of  private  schools,  viz.  : 
those  proprietary  schools  which  are  conducted  by  the 
Girls'  Pubhc  Day  School  Company.  At  the  time  when 
the  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington,  was  begin- 
ning to  organise  secondary  education  in  conjunction 
with  the  local  authorities,  by  means  of  Clause  VII.  of 
the  late  Science  and  Art  Directory,  those  local  authorities 
were  specially  requested  by  the  Board,  in  suggest- 
ing to  all    other  secondary  schools  within  their   area 
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that  they  should  come  in  to  the  local  organisation  under 
that  clause,  not  to  make  any  such  proposal,  or  (what  was 
more  important)  not  to  object  before  the  Board  to  the 
desire  for  exclusion  from  such  proposals,  in  respect 
of  the  schools  of  this  particular  company.  Pressure, 
even,  was  brought  to  bear  by  the  then  officials  of  the 
Board  upon  the  local  authorities,  not  to  exercise  their 
undoubted  rights  under  the  Directory  to  veto  the 
inclusion  of  those  schools  among  the  grant-assisted 
schools  of  the  Department,  if  they  did  not  take  their 
grants  through  the  ordinary  local  sources. 

No  one  was  in  the  least  surprised  when  sometime  later 
it  appeared  from  the  Reports  of  South  Kensington, 
that  these  schools  were  in  receipt  of  direct  grants 
towards  their  science  and  art  teaching. 

Subsequently  notice  was  given,  and  it  was  stated  in 
Parliament  that  after  the  present  year  these  grants 
would  be  withdrawn  from  all  schools  with  a  constitu- 
tion of  this  kind.  However,  the  influential  persons  who 
are  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Company  have 
apparently  prevailed,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
retain  the  very  handsome  sum  of  £4200  which  is  con- 
tributed by  the  State  towards  the  company's  funds. 
It  is  a  little  curious  that  the  principal  advocate  on 
behalf  of  the  company  is  Earl  Spencer,  who  in  elementary 
education  is  never  tired  of  preaching  the  doctrine 
that  public  money  should  never  go  without  public 
control ;  but  possibly  the  fact  that  these  schools  are 
strictly  non-local,  and  as  such  have  no  connection  with 
the  County  Councils  (his  particular  aversion),  enables 
him  to  feel  that  he  is  doing  less  injury  to  his  conscience 
by  getting  money  for  them  without  public  control  than 
by  letting  such  money  drift  into  the  coffers  of  the 
County  Councils.  At  any  rate,  his  appeal  has  fallen 
on  sympathetic  ears,  and  as  the  present  policy  of  the 
Board  of  Eduction  is  to  prevent  any  power  over 
secondary  education  slipping  into  the  hands  of  the 
local  authorities,  an  ingenious  device  has  been  arranged 
whereby  this  large  sum  of  money  shall  still  be  diverted 
from  the  funds  of  the  local  authorities.  The  company 
is  to  be  turned  into  a  Trust  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
and  maintaining  secondary  schools.  The  shareholders, 
however,  are  still  to  receive  their  guaranteed  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.  Now,  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent, 
absorbs  £5300  out  of  a  profit  of  £9300,  leaving  approxi- 
mately £4000  as  a  balance  to  be  carried  forward,  pre- 
sumably to  increase  the  general  efficiency  of  the  school. 
It  is  perfectly  plain  that  if  this  sum  was  thus  allocated 
over  the  schools,  and  if  no  Government  grants  had  been 
received,  the  shareholders  would  have  had  no  dividend, 
or,  if  the  shareholders  had  their  dividend,  the  profit 
would  have  been  exhausted.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  argue  that  the  grant  from  the  Board  of  Education 
which  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  £1000  a 
year,  does  not  go  towards  guaranteeing  what  (as  things 
go  now)  is  very  handsome  percentage  upon  house  pro- 
perty repayable  by  means  of  profits  made  at  the 
cost  of  the  State.  Upon  this  point  alone,  the 
question  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  13 
by    Sir    G.   T.  Bartley    was    perfectly   justified,    and 


there  can  be  no  justification  for  giving  grants  to  secure 
4  per  cent,  to  the  shareholders  in  this  particular  company 
which  cannot  be  urged  for  securing  a  profit  of  at  least 
4  per  cent,  to  every  other  private  venture  schoolmaster 
or  schoolmistress. 

But  there  is  a  still  further  point  of  even  greater  moment. 
What  alone  is  the  justification  for  any  grants  at  all 
being  made  from  either  the  Imperial  Exchequer  or  the 
rates  towards  higher  and  non-compulsory  education  ? 
There  is  one  answer  only  to  this,  and  that  is  that  there 
is  a  large  class  of  the  community,  generally  spoken 
of  as  the  lower  middle  class,  and  a  large  number  of 
children  of  great  ability  coming  from  the  working 
classes,  who  desire  and  deserve  in  the  interests  of  the 
State  a  better  education  than  their  parents  can  afford 
to  give  them.  This  better  education,  which  is  intended 
to  prepare  them  for  the  higher  ranks  of  industrial  life,  is 
generally  computed  to  cost,  in  its  humblest  form,  some- 
where between  £10  and £12  per  head,  and  careful  calcula- 
tions and  the  result  of  experience  shows  that  even  with  a 
number  of  free  scholarships,  if  this  education  is  to  reach 
the  bulk  of  those  who  require  it,  the  fees  charged  cannot 
be  more  than  £3  to  £6  a  head.  Consequently,  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  where  its  grants  fail,  the  rates,  are  justi- 
fied in  the  interests  of  the  community  in  making  up  the 
difference  to  the  schools  so  that  these  comparatively 
small  fees  may  be  charged.  There  is  absolutely  no 
justification,  more  particularly  while  numbers  of  schools 
of  this  stamp  (generally  known  as  second-grade)  are 
clamouring  for  more  money,  for  the  State  to  give  any 
grants  whatever  to  schools,  especially  for  girls  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  which  charge  a  fee  of  £15  a  year 
resulting  in  the  schools  themselves  being  conducted  at  a 
profit  e\'en  beyond  the  payment  for  what  for  the  sake  of 
argument  one  may  call  the  interest  on  capital.  Hence  the 
local  authorities  have  a  distinct  and  crying  grievance 
against  the  Board  of  Education  in  this  matter. 

But  the  ordinary  private  venture  schoolmaster  has,  if 
possible,  a  greater  grievance.  He  is  a  tax  payer  and  con- 
tributes to  this  sum.  He  is  struggling  (often  in  some  small 
town  where  there  is  no  public  school)  to  provide  an 
education,  inadequately  it  may  be,  at  a  fee  of  anywhere 
from  £6  to  £12  for  children  of  the  lower  middle  class 
who  desire  to  go  into  commercial  life.  It  may  be  urged 
against  his  claim  that  either  as  a  ratepayer  or  as  a 
tax  payer  he  must  also  make  his  contribution  for  the 
benefit  for  those  poorer  children  of  abilit}' whose  higher 
education  is  of  advantage  to  the  State,  and  of  such  a 
nature  that  public  funds  alone  can  provide  it.  But 
there  can  be  no  reason  whatever  why,  out  of  the  small 
profits  he  is  enabled  to  make  and  which  he  makes 
unaided  by  any  public  funds,  he  should  contribute 
towards  higher  education  generally,  in  what  may  be 
called  "  accomplishments,"  for  the  daughters  of  his 
wealthier  neighbours. 

\Vhat,  then,  should  be  the  place  of  any  type  of  private 
school,  proprietary  or  othermse,  in  a  scheme  for  the 
distribution  of  pubUc  funds  ?  If  the  intention  of  Part  II. 
of  the  Act  is  to  be  carried  out,  the  test  should  be  co- 
operation   in   the   general   local  scheme.     If   a   private 
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school  of  any  kind  is  found  by  the  local  authority  to  be 
conducted  efficiently  as  far  as  its  scope  allows,  and  if 
it  is  prepared  to  fill  a  distinct  gap  in  a  local  scheme  of 
co-ordination,  placing  itself  at  the  disposal  of  the  local 
authority  and  admitting  that  authority  to  such  super- 
vision as  will  satisfy  it  that  the  school  is  performing  its 
proper  function,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
have  a  definite  local  recognition.  Naturally  it  would 
be  impossible  for  a  local  authority  or  a  Central  Govern- 
ment to  make  grants  to  it  for  capital  purposes,  as  public 
money  cannot  be  sunk  in  private  property ;  but  pre- 
suming that  a  school  had  equipped  itself  with  a  laboratory 
or  an  art  room  or  a  cookery  room  or  a  manual  workshop 
then  the  Central  Government  might  readily,  acting  in 
co-operation  with  and  through  the  local  authority, 
allow  certain  grants  for  equipment  (the  apparatus  of 
course  remaning  the  property  of  the  local  authority), 
and  certain  further  grants  for  the  provision  of  peripa- 
tetic teachers  to  give  the  necessary  instmction.  The 
Principal  of  the  school  would  naturally  remain  respon- 
sible for  all  the  general  literary  work  which  could  be 
carried  on  without  special  equipment  or  specially 
trained  teachers,  and  as  he  himself  would  not  have  his 
profits  increased  directly  by  these  grants  and  would  not 
be  allowed  by  the  local  authority  to  increase  his  fees 
as  a  consequence  of  the  extra  advantages  which  they 
supplied,  the  whole  position  would  be  duly  safeguarded. 
The  ratepayers,  moreover,  would  benefit  by  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  provision  of  an  additional  school.  It  is, 
of  course,  essential  to  any  such  scheme  that  the  local 
authority  responsible  for  the  local  supply,  and  having 
the  exact  local  knowledge  necessary,  should  control 
the  whole  of  these  arrangements  with  private  schools, 
and  the  whole  of  the  public  funds  passing  into  them. 
Any  attempt  of  the  Central  Board  to  deal  in  this  way 
with  private  schools  over  the  heads  of  the  local  authority, 
which  is  practically  what  they  are  doing  with  the  schools 
of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools  Company,  should  be 
strongly  resented,  and  a  private  school  subsidised  in 
this  way  should  be  fought  with  all  the  weapons  at  the 
disposal  of  the  local  authority.  These  considerations, 
and  this  scheme  of  recognition  and  aid,  involving  as  it 
would  entrance  to  all  examinations  provided  by  the 
local  authorities,  and  the  throwing  open  of  all  local 
education  authorities'  scholarships,  is  commended  to 
the  notice  of  the  Private  Schools  Association.  They 
will  gain  nothing  by  posing  as  if  their  schools  were 
analogous  to  the  voluntary  elementary  schools,  whose 
whole  raison  d'etre  was  and  is  that  they  are  conducted 
not  for  profit  but  for  loss  by  those  who  have  the  financial 
responsibility,  and  that  their  head  teacher  is  not  able 
by  any  manipulation  of  fees,  salaries,  premises,  or 
apparatus  to  increase  his  own  profits  at  the  price  of 
efficiency.  This  Association  wOl  be  equally  foolish  if  it 
thinks,  as  apparently  its  secretary  maintains,  that 
the  local  authorities  have  not  the  legal  right,  if  they 
choose  to  exercise  it,  to  set  up  a  thoroughly  efficient 
secondary  school  with  proper  buildings,  a  full  equipment 
and  highly  trained  teachers  wherever  they  find  private 
schools  not  reaching  this  standard  of  efficiency,  and  not 


capable  by  reason  of  their  premises  or  their  teachers  of 
being  brought  up  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  elect 
to  co-operate  with  the  local  authorities  and  to  secure 
through  their  hands  grants  from  the  Board  of  Education 
on  the  hues  here  specified,  all  of  them  which  have 
any  pretensions  to  efficiency  will  probably  be  able  not 
only  to  save  themselves  from  extinction  but  to  secure 
a  definite  and  recognised  place  in  local  schemes_  of 
education. 


Education  Day  by  Day 

The  Scotch  Education  Department  has  issued  the 
syllabus  for  its  Leaving  Certificate  Examination.  This 
will  be  divided  into  three  grades — Lower,  Higher,  and 
Honours ;  and  while  the  authorities  discourage  the 
entering  of  pupils  for  standards  higher  than  their  attain- 
ments warrant,  they  are  not  prepared  for  the  time  being 
to  prevent  a  candidate  from  passing  in  a  lower  grade 
than  that  in  which  he  has  been  presented  ;  yet  they  do 
refuse  to  grant  a  certificate  to  an  Honours  candidate 
who  is  not  placed  higher  than  the  lower  standard. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  we  hope  that  they  may  soon 
be  braced  up  to  refusing  to  pass  a  pupil  who  does  not 
definitely  pass  in  the  class  which  he  selects.  The  "  all 
prizes,  no  blanks  "  method  of  examination  may  be  all 
very  well  for  the  proprietors  or  governors  of  a  school, 
but  it  is  very  misleading  to  the  outside  public.  A 
timely  warning  has  also  been  given  to  school  authorities 
that  the  examination  is  not  intended  for  advertisement 
purposes,  but  as  a  supplement  to  inspection  :  therefore, 
not  only  picked  pupils  should  be  presented,  but  a  whole 
class  ;  the  practice  of  presenting  candidates  again  in 
the  same  gi'ade  as  they  have  already  passed  is  also 
strongly  deprecated.  A  little  reflection  shows  that  as 
long  as  the  public  is  foolish  enough  to  pin  its  faith  upon 
the  value  of  an  examination  test,  the  schoolmaster  has 
to  produce  statistics  to  satisfy  it :  and  it  is  wonderful 
what  conjuring  can  be  done  with  figures. 

Governors  of  schools  are  often  accused  of  doing  foolish 
things  in  making  appointments  ;  but  we  question  if 
stupidity  has  ever  gone  so  far  as  in  the  selection  of  a 
headmaster  of  Crewkerne  Grammar  School.  A  man 
comes  down  with  brilliant  testimonials  from  imaginary 
dignitaries,  poses  as  having  been  headmaster  of  two 
nebulous  schools,  and  is  appointed  to  the  vacant  post ! 
It  is  no  justification  to  say  that  he  was  found  out  after- 
wards :  the  point  is,  what  were  the  governors  doing  to 
make  such  an  election  without  proper  investigation  ? 
It  must  be  very  consoling  to  the  defeated  candidates 
to  know  that  their  genuinely  attested  credentials  were 
brushed  aside  in  favour  of  a  sheaf  of  references  concocted 
by  the  candidate  himself :  and  any  self-respecting  master 
will  be  wise  to  deliberate  carefully  before  he  takes  office 
under  such  "  educational  experts  "  as  these.  What  a 
lurid  light  it  throws  on  the  practice  of  writing  testi- 
monials, and  on  their  value  when  written  ! 
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The  Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant  Masters 
has  been  discussing  questions  of  school  politics  at  one 
of  their  branch  meetings  in  London,  and  has  recom- 
mended that  the  County  Council  should  make  it  a  con- 
dition of  giving  grants  to  public  secondary  schools 
that  the  scheme  of  salaries  for  both  headmasters  and 
assistants  should  be  accessible  for  public  information. 
We  are  convinced  that  this  is  a  very  desirable  step. 
The  ignorance  which  has  prevailed  for  years  about  the 
emoluments  of  assistant  masters  has  been  very  dis- 
couraging, and  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  so 
little  advance  has  been  made  in  salaries.  We  are  sure 
that  if  business  men  knew  that  gentlemen  were  expected 
to  do  such  responsible  work  and  to  keep  up  appearances 
on  remuneration  that  would  be  derided  by  an  average 
mechanic,  such  a  state  of  affairs  would  not  be  allowed  to 
continue.  The  ordinary  tradesman  knows  that  he 
cannot  get  a  good  article  without  paying  a  good  price  ; 
and  he  will  naturally  apply  the  same  process  of  reasoning 
to  the  supply  of  teachers. 

As  a  means  of  producing  sensible  citizens  amongst 
the  crowds  of  our  working  men,  the  efforts  of  Ruskin  Hall, 
Oxford,  are  worthy  of  notice.  Libraries  are  useful, 
but  unless  the  student  receives  some  direction  in  his 
course  of  reading,  their  chief  object  is  missed.  This 
"  Peoples'  University,"  which  many  people  are  likely  to 
condemn  off-hand  as  so  much  socialism  in  disguise,  is 
intended  to  teach  the  principles  which  underlie  the  prob- 
lems of  political  and  social  problems  to  those  whose 
minds  are  too  often  swayed  by  appeals  to  cupidity  or 
prejudice.  That  the  movement  is  going  ahead  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  institu- 
tions which  are  included  under  the  parent  foundation, 
and  the  corresponding  increase  of  students.  Each  man 
who  goes  out  of  this  sphere  of  training  will  assist  in 
spreading  the  light  in  England,  and  other  nations  are 
already  copying  the  idea.  Young  men  not  unnaturally 
"  dream  dreams,"  and  this  movement  is  a  young  men's 
movement ;  if  the  promoters  accomplish  anything  in  the 
way  of  raising  the  status  of  the  working  classes,  and 
teaching  them  not  to  despise  their  condition,  by  im- 
pressing upon  them  the  dignity  of  labour,  they  will 
more  than  justify  their  foundation.  Why  should  not 
working  men  learn  the  lessons  of  citizenship  in  their 
leisure  hours  ?  Nobody  can  deny  that  the  solutions 
of  the  problems  of  modern  town  life  grow  more  difficult 
every  day ;  and  any  attempt  to  interest  those  who  are 
most  nearly  concerned  in  them  should  be  applauded. 

The  training  of  pupils  for  admission  to  Osborne 
presents  many  difficulties,  of  which  probably  the  most 
weighty  is  the  puzzle  of  "examining"  boys  of  such  a 
tender  age  at  all.  Considering  that  the  Naval  autho- 
rities have  stated  categorically  on  several  occasions 
that  it  is  desirable  that  no  special  preparation  should 
be  given,  it  is  amazing  that  the  British  parent  still 
clings  to  the  desirability  of  a  special  "  Osborne  "  class, 
and  frequently  sends  his  boy  away  from  the  very  school 
which  is  doing  him  most  good,  to  some  "  speciahst " 
who    will    endeavour    to    put    a    gloss    of    smartness 


on  the  candidate.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  cramming 
tendency  will  be  resolutely  discouraged  in  this  com- 
petition, and  no  less  in  the  examination  for  commissions 
in  the  Army. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  just  issued  a  list  of 
twenty-four  Hohday  Courses  which  will  be  held  on  the 
Continent  at  different  times  during  the  present  year, 
but  mostly  in  the  summer  months.  Six  of  the  courses 
are  in  Germany,  viz.  :  Greifswald,  Jena,  Konigsberg, 
Marburg,  Neuwied  and  Salzburg  ;  four  in  Switzerland, 
viz.,  Geneva,  Lausanne,  Neuchatel  and  Basle  ;  one  in 
Spain,  viz.,  Santander;  and  the  rest  are  in  France,  viz., 
Besanfon,  Tours,  Honfleur,  Paris.  Grenoble,  Nancy, 
St-Servan-St-Malo,  Villerville-sur-Mer,  Boulogne,  Caen, 
Bayeux,  Lisieux  and  Dijon.  The  paper  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education  gives  the  date  of  each  course,  the 
fees,  return  fares  from  London,  lowest  cost  of  boarding, 
principal  subjects  of  instruction,  address  of  local  secre- 
tary and  other  detaOs  of  importance  to  intending 
students.  Copies  of  the  paper  can  be  obtained  free  on 
apphcation  to  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St. 
Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 

The  governing  body  of  Eton  have  succeeded  in  creating 
a  surprise  by  their  appointment  of  Canon  Lyttelton  to 
the  headmastership.  Most  people  seemed  to  think  that 
a  younger  man  would  be  preferred,  especially  as  so  much 
criticism  of  our  existing  schools  is  in  the  air  at  the 
present  time,  and  educationists  are  for  ever  seeking 
after  some  new  thing.  Why  has  there  been  so  much 
interest  taken  in  the  election  ?  The  reason  is  because  it 
means  much  more  than  appears  at  first  sight.  If  we 
read  the  roll  of  statesmen  and  high  officials  in  diplomatic 
life,  we  shall  find  that  a  very  large  proportion  come  from 
Eton  :  they  step,  as  it  were,  ready  equipped  into  the 
political  world,  and  attain  with  little  effort  to  positions 
which  it  costs  less  favoured  people  a  lifetime  of  hard 
work  and  perseverance  to  reach.  So  it  is  no  light  respon- 
sibility which  weighs  on  a  schoolmaster  who  accepts 
such  a  post.  He  must  see  that  those  who  are  reared 
under  his  tutelage  learn  habits  and  prosecute  studies 
which  shall  fit  them  for  the  world  they  are  des- 
tined to  adorn  in  after  life.  If  Eton  is  as  backward 
in  the  matter  of  industry  and  progress  as  some  reformers 
would  have  us  believe,  it  wih  be  a  poor  look-out  for 
England  in  the  near  future,  unless  our  administrators 
are  differently  chosen 

What  are  we  to  say  about  the  knotty  point  of  early 
morning  work  in  schools  ?  There  are  many  who  assert 
that  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  get  the  British  schoolboy 
up  with  the  lark  and  set  him  to  work  before  breakfast. 
We  think  that  the  headmasters  would  unhesitatingly 
poll  in  its  favour,  their  argument  being  that  if  boys  are 
not  made  to  work  they  are  sure  to  get  into  mischief  when 
the  early  sunshine  tempts  them  abroad.  But  the 
assistant  master,  who  has  to  get  up  and  do  his  shar.^  of 
the  work,  is  not  quite  so  enthusiastic  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  system.  It  will  probably  be  found  that  though 
brain  work  done  in  the  early  hours  gives  very  good 
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results,  it  detracts  from  that  which  is  done  at  the  other 
end  of  the  day.  This  is  so  logically  reasonable  that 
one  is  surprised  that  its  truth  is  ever  doubted.  We 
have  seen  boys  who  have  been  subjected  to  a  whole  term 
of  this  regimen  reduced  to  such  a  condition  of  staleness 
by  examination  time  that  they  were  foredoomed  to 
failure.  It  seems  unreasonable  to  expect  boys  to  work 
successfully  on  empty  stomachs  :  they  ought  certainly 
to  have  some  food  before  beginning.  Whenever  any 
relaxation  of  the  rule  is  made  it  is  considered  a  priceless 
boon  by  the  schoolboy,  and  the  extra  hour  on  Sundays 
is  almost  always  taken  advantage  of,  to  the  very  evident 
decrease  of  attendance  at  the  early  morning  services. 
We  have  here  only  been  discussing  it  as  an  expedient 
adopted  in  the  summer  term  at  schools  :  naturally 
these  difficulties  do  not  arise  where  the  same  hour  of 
rising  is  observed  all  the  year  round.  But  in  all  cases 
it  looks  as  if  "  breakfast  first,  lessons  afterwards  " 
were  the  only  sensible  formula  to  apply. 

The  more  attention  that  is  given  to  educational 
questions  by  the  respectable  portion  of  the  Press, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  everybody  concerned,  so  it  is  a 
real  gain  to  find  a  newspaper  of  the  standing  of  the 
Morning  Post  devoting  a  large  portion  of  its  space 
to  matters  connected  with  this  all  engrossing  subject. 
Every  Friday  it  is  proposed  to  publish  special  articles  on 
current  educational  topics,  and  though  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  subject  can  ever  be  really  "  popular," 
there  is  no  question  of  the  wisdom  of  the  venture. 
We  wish  it  every  success. 

Some  time  ago  we  commented  upon  the  new  departure 
made  in  training  University  candidates  for  commissions 
in  the  Army  during  their  undergraduate  days.  London 
University  is  already  in  the  field  with  a  detailed  syllabus 
showing  under  what  circumstances  qualified  com- 
missions may  be  obtained  for  their  students,  and  at 
the  same  time  containing  a  prospectus  of  lectures  on 
military  subjects.  These  include  military  strategy, 
military  topography,  miUtary  law  and  administration, 
tactics,  and  military  engineering.  Those  parents  and 
guardians  who  live  near  London  will  find  that  this 
arrangement  will  modify  the  expenses  of  a  military 
education  to  a  very  considerable  extent  :  in  the  past 
a  training  for  the  army  has  presupposed  resources 
which  are  not  always  within  the  reach  of  those  who  wish 
to  embrace  a  military  career. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Newnham  College,  Cambridge, 
is  appealing  for  funds.  There  is  every  reason  why  en- 
dowments should  be  forthcoming  for  the  higher  train- 
ing of  ladies  as  there  is  for  that  of  men.  Hitherto 
these  ladies'  institutions  have  had  to  confine  their 
attention  to  education,  but  it  is  now  proposed  that 
fellowships  for  the  encouragement  of  research  work 
should  be  established.  We  hope  that  subscriptions  will 
come  in  quickly  and  handsomely  :  all  such  encourage- 
ment of  higher  study  deserves  support.  The  appeal  is 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  President,  the  Master 
of  Christ's. 


The  Teachers'  Forum 

The  Teaching  of  Elementary 
Statics 

By  R.  Nettell,  B.A. 

In  starting  a  class  on  mechanics  the  question  which 
often  arises  is — which  should  come  first,  statics  or 
dynamics  ?  In  the  days  when  laboratories  were  few 
and  ill  equipped  the  claims  of  dynamics  usually  pre- 
vailed, and  classes  were  plunged  into  the  mysteries  of 
relative  velocities,  the  motion  of  falling  bodies,  and 
power  and  energy.  But  since  mechanics  have  been 
given  a  place  in  the  physical  lecture-room  a  change 
has  taken  place.  Every  effort  is  now  made  to  train  the 
ideas  by  practical  demonstration,  and  hence  the  phy- 
sicist has  looked  about  for  means  to  introduce  some- 
thing of  a  truly  practical  nature  into  his  lectures. 

Now,  experimental  work  on  dynamics  is  usually 
extremely  difficult.  The  teacher  who  attempts  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  dynamics 
will  find  himself  confronted  with  serious  difficulties, 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  incur  heavy  expenses  in  the  way 
of  apparatus.  Hence  he  has  been  compelled  to  turn  his 
attention  to  statics.  Here  he  at  once  finds  himself 
in  a  position  where  it  is  possible  to  introduce  into  the 
ordinary  class  work  experiments  of  a  simple  nature 
and  easy  to  understand,  which  will  illustrate  his  lectures 
at  every  stage.  Moreover,  the  apparatus  required 
is  of  such  a  simple  kind  that  beyond  the  initial  expenses 
of  a  few  good  pulleys  and  spring  balances  very  little 
outlay  is  required,  and  every  boy  can  be  set  to  rig  up 
apparatus  for  himself  for  experimental  work. 

Beginning  with  a  pulley  and  two  spring  balances 
a  whole  series  of  experiments  can  be  made  by  which  a 
class  will  become  familiarised  with  the  idea  of  a  force, 
and  the  resultant  of  a  number  of  forces  acting  in  the 
same  or  in  opposite  directions.  From  this  the  step  to 
the  parallelogram  of  forces  is  easy,  and  with  this  a 
whole  world  of  pratical  problems  can  be  solved.  Mo- 
ments and  centres  of  gravity  are  also  treated  experi- 
mentally either  with  the  aid  of  a  circular  disc  or  with 
the  simple  metre  rule. 

Seeing,  then,  that  statics  allow  of  such  thorough 
treatment  with  such  simple  apparatus  and  such  easy 
experiments,  it  is  natural  that  statics  should  precede 
dynamics  in  the  class  room — an  order  which  appeals  to 
common  sense,  as  every  statical  problem  is  in  reality 
merely  a  simple  case  of  the  dynamical  one,  and  should 
therefore  be  studied  first. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  the  mathematical  side 
of  the  question  we  are  met  with  difficulties.  It  is  possible 
for  a  boy,  with  little  or  even  no  knowledge  of  trigo- 
nometry, to  make  fair  progress  with  dynamics  ;  but, 
once  he  starts  on  statics  he  is  soon  brought  face  to  face 
with  trigonometrical  problems,  often  far  beyond  his 
powers.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  mathematical  masters 
have  usually  decided  to  start  their  pupils  on  the  other 
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branch  of  the  subject.  But  with  the  modern  demand 
for  scientific  methods  of  teaching,  mathematicians, 
if  they  are  to  work  efficiently,  are  compelled  to  follow 
the  lines  of  their  science  colleagues.  To  get  the  best 
results  they  should  have  always  at  hand  some  simple 
piece  of  apparatus  to  which  they  can  turn  for  aid  to 
drive  home  theory  with  practical  illustrations  and 
appeal  to  eye  and  ear  ahke. 

But  still  the  trigonometrical  difficulty  remains,  and 
the  mathematical  master  continues  to  labour  under 
the  great  disadvantage  of  having  to  teach  a  difficult 
mathematical  subject  to  classes,  many  of  the  members 
of  which  are  not  equipped  with  the  mathematical  know- 
ledge or  the  abihty  needed  for  its  proper  treatment. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  graphical  work  becomes  of  the 
greatest  value.  By  treating  the  subject  graphically 
the  trigonometrical  difficulties  of  calculation  are  com- 
pletely shelved,  and  the  class  can  give  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  purely  statical  part  of  the  subject. 

The  actual  drawing,  instead  of  fogging  the  real 
problem,  makes  it  stand  out  more  clearly,  giving  the 
drawer  a  far  clearer  idea  of  the  actual  directions  and 
value  of  the  forces  he  is  treating  than  any  abstract 
mathematical  reasoning  could  do. 

The  majority  of  boys  require  something  concrete, 
something  they  can  actually  represent  in  order  to  grasp 
fully  the  meaning  of  any  theory.  Moreover,  since  in 
graphical  work  there  are  no  difficulties  of  calculation  to 
stand  in  the  way,  the  ordinary  boy  can  make  steady 
progress  in  the  solution  of  practical  statical  problems, 
and  rapidly  gets  far  beyond  the  stage  usually  reached 
by  the  mathematical  plodder.  Since  his  attention  is 
freed  from  the  trammels  of  geometrical  difficulties,  his 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  statics  becomes  wider,  and  he 
rapidly  gains  confidence  in  tackling  fresh  problems. 
Again,  since  a  graphical  solution  takes  much  less  time 
than  trigonometrical  calculation,  he  is  able  to  work 
through  far  more  problems  (and  of  a  more  varied  type) 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible,  and  thus  gains  much 
wider  experience. 

At  the  time  when  a  boy  begins  the  study  of  mechanics 
he  is  usually  reaching,  or  has  already  reached,  the  stage 
when  experimental  drawing  is  beginning  to  lose  its 
value  in  the  study  of  geometry.  At  this  stage  graphic 
work  on  statics  will  be  found  to  give  a  boy  fresh  interest 
in  his  drawing,  and  will  give  his  studies  a  sense  of  reality 
which  they  never  possessed  before.  For  the  first  time 
he  finds  he  is  solving  problems  which  he  feels  are 
practical  ones  taken  from  real  life.  Most  boys  have  an 
admiration  for  aU  things  connected  with  engineering,  and 
the  pupil  now  begins  to  realise  that  he  is  equipped  with 
the  machinery  for  solving  problems  of  the  type  that  he 
admires.  At  this  stage  it  is  easy  to  introduce  calculation 
as  a  check  on  drawing.  By  a  juchcious  use  of  trigo- 
nometry as  a  means  of  check,  a  boy  can  be  led  on  step  by 
step  as  his  mathematical  powers  develop,  untU  he  is 
able  to  grapple  successfully  with  any  ordinary  problem, 
either  by  calculation  or  by  drawing  ;  whilst  at  the  same 
time  he  is  able  to  solve  graphically,  and  with  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy,  problems  the  calculations  of  which 


would  be  far  beyond  the   mathematical  abihty  of  the 
ordinary  schoolboy. 

The  following  summary  may  give  some  idea  of  a 
course  of  graphic  statics  that  has  been  found  to  give 
excellent  results. 

The  law  of  the  "  parallelogram  of  forces  "  should  be 
well  drilled  into  the  class  by  a  large  number  of  examples 
on  simple  experiments  with  three  weights  hanging  at 
rest  from  three  cords  which,  passing  over  three  pulleys, 
are  knotted  together  at  a  point. 

When  these  have  been  well  done,  it  is  desirable  to 
emphasise  them  by  a  number  of  problems  of  a  strictly 
practical  type,  such,  for  example,  as  the  finding  of  the 
tensions  of  two  ropes  of  given  length  which  are  attached 
to  two  given  points  in  a  horizontal  beam  and  support  a 
given  weight.  Correct  measurements  should  be  given, 
so  that  the  drawing  may  be  correct  to  scale. 

The  idea  of  a  "  thrust"  should  be  worked  in  at  an 
early  stage,  and  then  the  simplest  type  of  derrick  crane 
can  easily  be  studied,  still  using  the  parallelogram  of 
forces. 

It  has  been  found  advantageous  in  practice  to  con- 
tinue to  solve  problems  by  the  parallelogram  law, 
rather  than  introduce  the  triangle  of  forces,  so  as  to 
make  the  class  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  use  and 
practice  of  this  law.  It  has  been  found  that  in  the  long 
run  time  is  not  lost  by  this  method,  and  that  the  triangle 
of  forces  can  be  far  better  understood  after  this  thorough 
grounding. 

The  resolution  of  a  force  along  two  perpendicular 
directions  follows  naturally,  and  can  be  well  illustrated 
graphically  by  numerous  problems,  e.g.,  the  hauling 
of  cars  along  rails  (especially  good,  as  the  direction  in 
which  the  force  is  to  he  resolved  is  shown  in  a  definite 
form  by  the  rails),  the  towing  of  barges,  and  measure- 
ment of  the  pressure  along  the  connecting  rod  of  an 
engine,  given  the  pressure  on  the  piston. 

This  last  type  of  example  can  be  made  specially  instruc- 
tive by  giving  the  length  of  the  connecting  rod  and  either 
the  length  of  stroke  or  the  length  of  the  crank,  and 
making  the  class  find  for  themselves  the  position  of  the 
connecting  rod  at  any  particular  position  of  the  piston. 

When  once  the  idea  of  the  resolution  of  a  force  into 
two  perpendicular  forces  has  been  thoroughly  grasped, 
the  inchned  plane  should  be  studied,  omitting  all  con- 
siderations of  friction.  By  the  use  of  graphical  methods, 
problems  varied  and  interesting  may  be  easily  solved, 
and  every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  give  actual 
problems  from  hfe,  whilst  everything  should  be  drawn 
strictly  to  scale. 

In  the  resolution  of  a  force  along  two  perpendicular 
directions,  simple  trigonometry  should  be  introduced 
to  check  geometrical  results.  It  will  be  found  that 
this  will  tend  to  draw  attention  chiefly  to  the  diagonal 
and  two  sides  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  rather  than 
to  the  jiarallelogram  itself.  In  other  words  the  atten- 
tion of  the  class  wiU  tend  to  be  drawn  to  the  triangle 
of  forces,  so  that  when  at  last  they  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  it,  they  wiU  greet  it  as  an  old  friend. 
The  polygon  of   forces  lends  itself  readily  to  a  com- 
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bination  of  graphic  and  theoretical  methods.  The 
graphical  work  should  be  checked  by  resolving  each  force 
trigonometrically  along  two  perpendicular  directions, 
and  then  finding  the  resultant  of  the  algebraical  sums 
of  the  forces  along  these  directions.  The  difficulty  of 
stating  such  problems  can  be  easily  overcome  by  giving 
the  directions  of  the  forces  by  the  points  of  the  compass, 
e.g.,  i8  lbs.  N.  24°  E.  Numerous  examples  on  the  polygon 
of  forces  can  be  found  from  practical  hfe,  e.g.,  derrick 
cranes  and  wall  cranes,  which  help  to  show  the  practical 
utility  of  the  subject — an  important  item  in  a  boy's 
mind  too  often  forgotten  or  ignored  by  the  teacher. 

At  this  stage  it  is  advisable  to  introduce  the  theory 
of  moments.  With  the  aid  of  a  metre  rule  and  some 
weights  the  theory  can  be  easily  demonstrated.  The 
rule  should  have  a  hole  bored  through  it  at  its  mid 
point  (which  should  be  its  centre  of  gravity),  so  that  it 
may  balance  freely  on  a  fine  screw  which  can  be  screwed 
into  any  ordinary  blackboard,  or  hung  by  a  wire  loop 
which  should  be  attached  by  a  string  to  a  hook  screwed 
into  the  top  of  the  black-board.  Numerous  examples 
requiring  no  knowledge  of  trigonometry  can  be  worked 
out  and  tested  by  practical  experiment. 

This  leads  quite  naturally  to  the  finding  of  centres  of 
gravity,  where  a  whole  series  of  problems  can  be  solved 
by  a  combination  of  graphic  and  simple  arithmetical 
work.  Centres  of  gravity  of  triangles  and  quadrilaterals 
the  coordinates  of  whose  angular  points  are  given, 
should  be  found  by  drawing  on  squared  paper,  and 
the  results  carefully  tabulated. 

A  harder  series  of  problems  on  moments  following  on, 
or  done  concurrently  with,  centres  of  gravity  will  form 
a  welcome  diversion. 

Taking  the  same  metre  rule  as  before,  drive  a  drawing- 
pin  into  it  at  some  definite  position  along  its  length. 
This  will  answer  the  purpose  of  a  peg  to  which  a  thread 
may  be  hooked.  Sling  a  known  weight  at  the  other 
end  of  the  rule,  and  keep  the  rule  horizontal  by  a  piece 
of  thread  fastened  to  the  peg  in  it,  and  to  a  drawing  pin 
driven  into  the  black-board  at  some  definite  point  below. 

Take  moments  about  the  balancing  point  of  the  rule, 
measuring  the  distance  of  the  thread  from  this  point, 
and  so  find  the  tension  along  the  thread.  The  result 
can  be  tested  by  hooking  a  spring  balance  to  the 
thread  and  reading  off  the  pull  on  it,  when  all  strain  is 
taken  off  the  pin  on  the  black-board,  whilst  the  equili- 
brium is  not  disturbed. 

That  a  great  number  of  variations  can  be  made  in 
this  experiment  is  obvious.  By  having  the  whole  piece 
of  apparatus  at  work  in  front  of  the  class  the  problem 
becomes  a  reality,  and  gives  far  more  interest  to  the 
work  than  any  mere  theorising.  The  class  should  be 
given  the  necessary  measurements,  should  draw  the 
apparatus  to  scale,  and  by  calculating  what  the  moment 
of  the  tension  of  the  thread  must  be  about  the  balancing 
point  in  order  to  produce  equilibrium,  and  by  measuring 
the  distance  of  the  thread  from  this  point,  find  the 
tension.  Where  it  can  be  done  easily,  trigonometry 
should  be  introduced  to  calculate  the  perpendicular 
distances. 


This  type  of  problem  easily  leads  up  to  the  conditions 
of  equilibrium  of  a  rigid  body  under  the  action  of  three 
coplanar  forces. 

To  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  condition  that  the 
three  forces  must  pass  through  a  point  if  not  parallel 
take  a  metre  rule  and  hang  it  by  two  threads  (which 
need  not  be  fastened  to  the  extreme  ends  of  the  rule)  to 
a  drawing-pin  driven  into  the  black-board.  By  changing 
the  points  at  which  the  threads  are  fastened  to  the 
mle,  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  rod  will  always  lie  vertically  beneath  the  point  of 
suspension.  The  apparatus  should  be  drawn  to  scale ; 
and  remembering  that  the  line  joining  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  rod  to  the  point  of  suspension  must  be 
vertical,  the  position  of  the  rod  and  the  tensions  of 
the  threads  can  be  found. 

The  graphic  method  can  be  extended  to  the  equil  - 
brium  of  hinged  rods,  giving  the  reaction  at  the  hinge, 
and,  in  fact,  to  any  of  the  problems  met  with  in  the 
ordinary  text-books.  The  metre  rule  which  had  been 
used  in  the  theory  of  moments  should  be  brought  out 
again  and  hung  by  a  fine  cord  from  the  hook  at  the  top 
of  the  black-board.  By  this  means  the  direction  of  the 
force  at  the  fulcrum  or  "  hinge "  can  be  clearly  seen. 
If  a  spring  balance  is  placed  somewhere  along  the 
cord  which  passes  to  "  the  hinge,"  the  pull  along  it  can 
be  read  off. 

By  the  combination  of  practical  demonstration  and 
careful  drawing  to  scale,  an  ordinary  class  can  be  well 
drilled  in  the  elements  of  statics.  It  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  this  thorough  grounding  in  the 
case  of  those  who  afterwards  continue  the  study  of 
mechanics  on  purely  mathematical  lines. 

In  the  case  of  the  boy  who  will  never  be  a  mathema- 
tician, the  graphic  method  has  been  found  to  give  an 
interest  in  his  education  and  a  reality  to  his  work  which 
nothing  else  has  ever  done.  If  he  never  learns  to  solve 
a  statical  problem  purely  by  calculation,  he  will  at  any 
rate  have  learnt  how  to  do  so  practically,  and  his  powers 
of  obsei-vation  and  true  mathematical  reasoning  will 
have  been  developed. 

The  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  which  condemns  so  many  schools  as 
insanitary  or  otherwise  unfitted  for  educational  purposes, 
is  sure  to  provoke  hostile  comment.  Nevertheless,  the 
regulations  which  have  fixed  a  minimum  standard  of 
comfort  and  safety  have  been  known  to  everybody  for 
long  enough;  and  it  shows  a  lamentable  want  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  their  managers  that  such  a  report 
should  be  possible.  "  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is 
sauce  for  the  gander,"  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  favour 
will  be  shown  to  anybody  who  does  not  conform  to  the 
rules,  whatever  may  be  their  political  or  religious 
belief.  Children's  lives  are  of  much  greater  importance 
than  a  quarrel  about  who  should  pay  for  the  alterations, 
and  there  is  no  advantage  in  protesting  that  the  regula- 
tions are  very  exacting.  That  is  not  the  point  :  the 
public  wants  to  know  why  they  are  carried  out  in  some 
cases  and  not  in  others  ? 
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Our  Leaders 

XVII.  Professor  William  James 

Locke,  Kant,  Spencer,  Bain,  Dr.  Sully,  and  many 
another  philosopher  and  psychologist  have  written 
works  on  education  ;  books  on  applied  psychology 
come  from  the  press  and  are  prescribed  for  examina- 
tion ;  there  is  a  feeling  that  light  is  needed,  that 
"  practice  "  should  no  longer  remain  isolated  from 
"  theory."  Nevertheless,  the  average  teacher 
distrusts  or  ignores  those  who  would  illumine  the 
darkness  of  his  empiricism,  even  when  the  light- 
bringers  attire  themselves  in  the  robes  of  peda- 
gogical professors.  "  There  is  nothing,"  said  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells  some  years  ago,  "  having  any  authority 
higher  than  individual  opinion,  nothing  threshed 
out  and  permanently  established.  .  .  .  Psychology 
still  remains  applied  no  more  directly  than  Frobel 
applied  it." 

The  teacher  may  say,  in  self-defence,  that  even  if 
psychology  were  a  far  more  perfect  science  than  it 
is,  it  would  never  make  an  impossible  teacher  into 
a  good  one.     But  with  equal    truth  one  may  say 


that  hundreds  of  errors  in  teaching  will  melt  away 
at  the  touch  of  sound  psychology.  Negatively,  as 
a  criticism  of  method  and  curricula,  psychology  is 
invaluable,  even  though,  as  a  positive  educational 
evangel,  it  has  but  a  limited  value. 

Now  that  Spencer  and  Bain  are  no  longer  with  us. 
Professor  William  James  of  Harvard  is  one  of  the 
few  Anglo-Saxon  specialists  in  psychology  to  whom 
the  educational  world  can  look  for  light  and  guidance. 
And  we  shall  not  look  in  vain.  Though  the  Talks  to 
Teachers  *  do  not  constitute  an  epoch-making  book 
like  the  writer's  Psychology,  they  possess  the  in- 
estimable merit — rare  in  books  of  the  kind — 
of  being  eminently  readable.  So  long  as  applied 
psychology  is  not  readable,  we  must  expect  strained 
relations  between  "  theory  "  and  "  practice." 

It  is  not  easy  to  select  from  Professor  James's 
popular  little  book  any  one  thought  that  is  wholly 
distinctive  of  the  author's  views.  He  does  not 
profess  to  have  a  "  message  "  in  any  peculiar  sense  ; 
he  does  but  bid  us  reflect  more  thoughtfully  and 
psychologically  than  hitherto  upon  mental  life. 
Yet  at  times  flashes  of  a  moral  enthusiasm  break 
out.  "  Education,  enlarging  as  it  does  our  horizon 
and  perspective,  is  a  means  of  multiplying  our 
ideals."  "  Our  volitional  habits  depend  first,  on 
what  the  stock  of  ideas  is  which  we  have  ;  and 
second,  on  the  habitual  coupling  of  the  several  ideas 
with  action  or  inaction  respectively."  Perhaps  these 
last  words  come  as  near  as  words  can  come  to  being  a 
summary  of  much  of  James's  practical  teaching.  He 
emphasises  the  need  of  connecting  ideas  with  habits 
of  life.  Moreover,  we  must  "  make  our  nervous 
system  our  ally  instead  of  our  enemy  "  ;  we  must 
pay  for  every  good  that  is  worth  possessing  "  in 
strokes  of  daily  effort."  The  encouragement  of  good 
habits — physical,  mental,  and  moral — and  the  pre- 
vention of  bad,  is  a  task  of  supreme  moment  for  the 
educator.  Few  of  us  can  have  read  James's  well- 
nigh  classical  words  on  this  subject  without  emo- 
tion. "  We  are  spinning  our  fates,  good  or  evil, 
and  never  to  be  undone." 

A  predominant  note  in  American  educational 
thought     seems    to    be    sounded    in     the    words 

*  Longmans. 
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"  Interest,  starting  from  a  basis  of  Instinct."  Edu- 
cation has  to  watch  the  unfolding  of  native  impulses, 
and,  as  each  unfolds,  to  supply  appropriate 
nutriment,  so  that,  instead  of  dying  of  inanition, 
they  may  "  grow  into  powerful  and  necessary 
habits."  "  The  first  thing  for  the  teacher  to 
understand  is  the  native  reactive  tendencies." 
A  corollary  from  this  is  the  recommendation  of  early 
manual  teaching.  But  ideas  are  as  important  as 
activities,  if,  indeed,  the  distinction  between  them  is 
to  be  sharply  drawn  at  all.  Education  itself  is  "  the 
process  of  acquiring  ideas  or  conceptions ;  the  best 
educated  mind  is  the  mind  which  has  the  largest 
stock  of  them."  Nay,  character  itself  is  rooted 
in  this  stock — is  nothing  more  than  "  the  habitual 
form  of  a  man's  associations."  The  teacher  is 
therefore  recommended  to  think  of  his  pupil  as 
"  a  little  system  of  associating  machinery." 

Professor  James's  temperate  discussion  of  the 
relations  between  "  soft  pedagogy  "  and  her  more 
strenuous  rival,his  remarks  on  Attention, on  Memory, 
on  Mnemonics,  on  Apperception,  all  reveal  the  mind 
of  a  master  psychologist.  No  practical  teacher  can 
afford  to  ignore  the  advice  of  the  greatest  of  con- 
temporary American  scientists. 

To  Put  Modern  Language 
Teaching  on  a  Proper  Basis 

By  Cloudesley  Brereton,  M.A. 

II 

So  far  we  have  assumed  that  French  should  be  the  first 
foreign  language  to  be  studied.  Most  persons  will  agree 
with  this  conclusion.  There  is,  however,  a  minority 
who  contend  that  we  sliould  rather  begin  with  German. 
Such  people  argue  that  owing  to  its  accent,  intonation 
and  spelling,  which  is  largely  phonetic,  as  well  as  to  its 
closer  kinship  with  Enghsh,  it  is  the  more  suitable 
language  for  beginners.  As  regards  accent  and  intona- 
tion they  are  probably  right,  though  these  are  not  such 
formidable  obstacles  with  younger  as  with  older  children. 
In  respect  to  word-relationships,  everything  depends 
on  the  age  of  the  learner.  If  he  is  already  able  to  read 
fairly  fluently,  he  comes  across  quite  as  many  words 
of  Latin  origin  in  English  to  which  French  is  generally 
a  trustworthy  key.  On  the  other  hand,  German,  with 
its  more   abundant  inflexions,  its  numerous  inversions, 


its  complicated  word  order  and  involved  sentences, 
not  to  mention  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  genders 
and  prepositions,  far  more  intricate  than  similar  problems 
in  French,  appears  to  become  the  harder  of  the  two  as 
the  pupils  go  further  into  the  language.  German,  no 
doubt,  is  the  language  of  research,  yet  it  is  often  for- 
gotten how  much  the  French  have  done  in  these  matters, 
especially  in  the  way  of  putting  into  shape  the  discon- 
nected investigations  of  others.  Again,  as  far  as  com- 
merce is  concerned,  French  is  certainly  the  more  useful 
language.  Most  German  merchants  know  English,  a  large 
percentage  of  French  do  not.  Our  traders  can  therefore 
far  more  easily  do  without  German  than  without  French. 
Where,  however,  French  as  a  school  subject  seems  so 
immeasurably  superior  to  German,  is  that,  as  the  direct 
descendant  of  Latin,  it  is  a  far  better  stepping-stone 
to  the  study  of  that  language  than  German.  But  its 
chiefest  claim  to  the  premiership  seems  to  be  in  its 
unrivalled  lucidity  and  its  cult  of  form.  If  there  are 
any  qualities  which  we  as  a  nation  specially  lack,  they 
are  the  habit  of  lucid  and  logical  thought,  and  the  art 
to  express  ourselves  in  a  clear  and  concise  fashion. 

Of  course,  while  German  should  in  most  cases  be  the 
second  language,  it  does  not  mean  that  Spanish,  or  even 
Italian,  should  never  be  taken  up.  In  some  towns, 
notably  Liverpool  and  Swansea,  Spanish  might  well 
be  the  second  string.  In  such  cases,  it  is  worth  con- 
sidering whether  German  should  not  be  made  the 
first,  for  such  boys  as  take  it  up,  to  prevent  their 
studying  two  languages  of  the  same  group.  But  the 
question  of  which  modern  language  should  be  studied 
first  is  bound  up  with  the  much  larger  ones  of  the 
relation  of  classics  to  modern  languages  in  classical 
and  semi-classical  schools,  of  the  general  order  in  which 
languages  should  be  taught,  and  indeed  of  linguistic 
teaching  as  a  whole.  At  present  the  several  languages 
as  a  rule  are  taught  on  exclusively  analytic  lines,  or  else 
as  diversely  as  possible.  The  study  of  two,  or  even 
more,  is  commenced  almost  simultaneously.  Classics 
are  begun  at  so  early  an  age  that  many  get  disgusted 
with  the  subject,  either  because  they  began  too  young 
or  ought  never  to  have  studied  the  subject  at  all.  What 
is  wanted  is,  as  far  as  practical,  similarity  of  method  in 
linguistic  attack.  Each  language  has,  of  course,  its  own 
idiosyncrasies,  and  there  are  certain  common  features, 
certain  general  grammatical  notions  common  to  all. 
Again,  in  language  teaching,  as  in  everything  else,  we 
must  start  with  the  easy  and  proceed  to  the  less  easy. 
Hence  the  mother  tongue  must  be  the  basis  of  linguistic 
study.  And  finally,  we  must  make  certain  of  one 
language  before  we  open  accounts  with  another,  other- 
wise our  mental  book-keeping  is  apt  to  get  mixed, 
and  we  shall  be  liable  to  form  cross-entries  between 
the  different  languages,  like  the  school-boy  who  wrote 
"  Nous  avons  duos  freres."  These  conditions  appear  to 
be  largely  satisfied  by  the  so-called  Frankfort  method, 
which  bids  fair  to  become  the  normal  system  of  language 
teaching  in  Germany  in  the  near  future.  The  mother 
tongue  is  made  the  basis  of  instruction.  French  is 
begun  at  nine  and  studied  intensively  for  three  years. 
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Then  comes  a  parting  of  the  ways.  The  absolutely 
modern  boy  can  now  take  up  a  second  modern  language, 
English,  while  those  classically  inclined  study  Latin 
intensively  for  two  years.  And  finally,  there  is  a  second 
bifurcation  between  the  full  classical  section,  in  which 
Greek  is  taken  up  and  studied  intensively,  and  a  Latin- 
modern  languages  section.  Further,  the  work  is  so 
arranged  that  a  boy  who  leaves  at  sixteen  has  received 
a  complete  education  of  a  kind,  though  the  full  course 
is  for  pupils  of  eighteen  to  nineteen.  Could  such  a 
system  be  adopted  in  English  schools,  the  gain  would  be 
very  great.  The  choice  between  Latin  or  no  Latin 
could  be  postponed  to  a  more  reasonable  age,  and  the 
classical  side  less  blocked  with  hopeless  duffers  whose 
metier  is  really  elsewhere.  The  problem  of  Greek 
would  be  solved  in  the  same  fashion.  One  can  hardly 
expect  the  big  public  schools  at  once  to  reverse  their 
methods,  but  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  new  local 
authorities  to  require  the  introduction  of  the  experiment 
in  the  schools  under  their  authority  or  patronage. 

But  we  have  not  as  yet  come  to  the  end  of  the  list  of 
obstacles  to  the  formation  of  an  ideal  curriculum. 
The  present  widespread  system  of  external  examinations 
is  still  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  evolution  of  a  proper 
course  of  study  in  individual  schools.  Happily,  there 
are  abundant  signs  of  improvement  in  the  near  future. 
That  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  the  grammar  paper, 
which  formerly  bristled  with  all  the  lusus  natiirce  in  the 
language,  looks  like  being  replaced  shortly  by  a  ques- 
tionnaire of  sentences  and  phrases  to  turn  into  French. 
The  introduction  of  oral  examinations  on  a  large  scale, 
though  still  only  optional,  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction, 
for  which  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  may  take  much 
credit.  The  attempt  to  combine  inspection  with  exami- 
nation on  the  lines  suggested  by  London  University  is 
equally  promising,  especially  as  examination  is  treated 
as  a  branch  of  inspection,  or  one  of  the  ways,  and  not 
the  sole  and  unique  way  as  heretofore,  for  testing  the 
work  of  the  school.  No  one  can  at  present  forecast  the 
future  of  the  Leaving  Certificate,  which  has  been  exposed 
by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  Educational  Taygetus 
on  the  chance  of  the  various  authorities  rescuing  it 
from  destruction.  But  one  thing  is  plain  enough.  With 
the  spread  of  the  direct  method,  the  difficulty  of  exami- 
ning the  lower  classes  of  a  large  number  of  schools 
by  means  of  written  papers  will  increase,  and  the  case 
for  individual  inspection  and  examination  will  grow. 
It  will  be  a  mercy  if  we  can  get  some  of  the  cup  tie  spirit 
out  of  our  schools,  and  replace  it  by  higher  ideals. 

But  there  yet  remains  a  final  question.  What  ought 
the  curriculum  in  our  higher  classes  to  be,  supjiosing  that 
the  Frankfort  method  be  adopted  and  the  disturbance 
produced  by  external  examinations  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  ?  This  is  a  point  that  has  not  received  the 
attention  it  deserves  in  England.  Historically,  the 
explanation  is  easy.  The  reformers  who  have  been 
fighting  the  battle  of  oral  French  have  had  no  time  to 
consider  the  second  stage.  Still,  it  is  clear  our  aim 
must  be  something  more  than  to  turn  out  animated 
phonographs,  if  indeed  from  the  point  of  view  of  litera- 


ture and  culture  we  are  to  produce  persons  of  something 
like  the  same  intellectual  calibre  as  the  scholars  who  owe 
their  training  to  a  classical  discipline.  Probably  a  study 
of  the  curricula  of  the  German  schools  would  supply  us 
with  many  abundant  hints.  What  we  need  is  a  regular 
catalogue  raisonnee,  not  a  mere  alphabetical  biblio- 
graphy, of  text  books  as  the  notes  to  say  for  what 
classes  they  would  be  suitable,  and  above  all,  we  want 
set  out  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of  the  aim  that  each 
school — whether  classical,  scientific  or  literary — should 
adopt,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  for  its 
attainment.  As  before,  the  reading  book  should  be  the 
centre  of  instruction,  but,  as  the  pupils  proceed,  the 
bias  given  to  the  teaching  should  be  more  and  more 
literary  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Thus,  with  pupils 
of  sixteen  and  upwards,  Racine  and  Corneille,  so  out  of 
place  in  the  lower  classes,  should  now  be  studied  rather 
than  second-rate  modern  novels.  Such  pupils  should 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  fine  literary  flavour  of  these 
classic  authors,  having  by  this  time  become  possessed 
of  a  standard  of  comparison,  through  their  acquisition 
of  the  modern  idiom.  The  reading  of  selections  and 
snippets  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Authors 
should  be  read  in  large  quantities  or  in  works  complete 
in  themselves,  such  as  poems  and  plays.  The  teaching 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  conducted  in  the  foreign 
medium.  Grammar  should  not  be  pushed  to  excess, 
nor  its  modern  supplanter,  philology,  though  a  little 
handbook  on  historical  grammar  would  not  be  out  of 
place.  But  the  instruction  should  be  above  all  literary 
and  critical.  It  should  include  discussions  on  the 
subject-matter  of,  say.  the  play  the  class  were  studying, 
with  an  analysis  of  the  plot,  of  the  principal  characters, 
and  of  the  stage-craft  displayed  by  the  writer,  dealing 
v/ith  such  questions  as  why  such  and  such  a  person  or 
incident  is  introduced.  These  matters  might  also 
be  utilised  as  materials  for  original  composition.  That 
parasite  of  modern  education,  the  annotated  edition, 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  dispensed  with.  Instead  of 
studying  a  poem  or  play  as  an  artistic  or  literary  whole, 
the  pupil  has  his  attention  perpetually  called  off  and 
distracted  by  some  footnote  of  fifth-rate  importance, 
while  his  taste  and  judgment  are  formed  in  advance 
for  him  by  the  critical  appreciation  prefixed  to  the  text. 
What  external  information  is  required  should  be  supplied 
by  the  teacher  or  hunted  up  by  the  pupils  themselves 
in  the  reference  library  of  the  school.  Alongside  of 
the  comparatively  careful  study  of  some  classical  master- 
piece, the  pupils  should  employ  for  rapid  reading  a  play 
by  the  same  writer,  or  by  one  of  the  same  or  even  a  later 
epoch,  which  would  afford  scope  and  subject-matter 
for  comparison  and  contrast,  while  the  writings  of  some 
great  French  critic  on  the  author  in  question  might  be 
simultaneously  studied.  At  the  same  time,  certain 
modern  standard  authors  could  be  recommended  for 
home  reading.  In  the  highest  class  an  introduction 
might  be  made  to  the  study  of  philosophy  by  reading  in 
class  Descartes'  Di scours  de  la  MHhode,  or  some  of 
Pascal's  works. 

Such,  then,  is  a  very  rough  sketch  of  a  full  curriculum. 
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It  will  doubtless  have  been  noted  that  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  draw  a  line  between  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages  in  secondary  and  primary  schools. 
The  reason  is  simple.  Granted  that  the  teachers  are 
capable,  the  beginning  stage  should  always  be  the  same, 
though  the  scale  on  which  the  methods  are  applied 
must  naturally  depend  on  the  time  allotted.  Even  in 
evening  schools,  wherever  the  teaching  of  modern  lan- 
guages is  properly  organised,  it  would  probably  be 
better  to  make  accent  and  pronunciation  the  piece  de 
resistance  of  the  first  year's  course,  translation  of  the 
second,  leaving  the  commercial  study  of  the  language 
to  the  third  year.  In  the  same  way,  in  those  schools 
whose  pupils  go  into  business  the  teaching  of  commercial 
French  and  German  should  be  postponed  till  the  last 
year  of  the  school  course.  The  pupils  will  pick  up  the 
technical  side  all  the  quicker,  the  better  the  foundation 
they  have  laid  in  the  general  knowledge  of  the  language. 


Education  in  Scotland 


V.    Endowments 


By  John  Clarke,  M.A. 

Aberdeen  University 


Endowments  are  to  some  extent  a  part  of  "  ancient 
history  "  :  to  many  they  may  appear  even  dull  at  that. 
Confessedly,  they  present  a  very  tangled  skein,  from 
which  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  evolve  orderly  arrangement. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  in  which  to  appreciate  their 
meaning,  at  any  rate  the  first  step  toward  such  apprecia- 
tion, is  to  ask  how  they  arose,  what  motives  led  to  their 
foundation.  The  answers  to  the  question  are  in  detail 
manifold,  but  certain  leading  principles  run  all  through 
them.  Scotland,  as  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind 
if  we  are  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  her  educational  system, 
is  a  poor  country,  and  her  sons  of  "  pregnant  wits  " 
require  assistance  toward  obtaining  the  education  of 
which  they  are  so  ambitious.  "  A  true  Scot !  plenty 
of  blood,  plenty  of  pride,  and  right  scarcity  of  ducats, 
I  warrant  thee  " — such  are  the  terms  in  which  the 
author  of  Quentin  Durward  denotes  the  characteristics 
of  the  Scot  abroad  as  he  pictured  him  in  the  days  of 
Louis  XI.  :  the  "  scarcity  of  ducats  "  is  not  unknown 
even  in  the  twentieth  century.  There  have  never  been 
wanting  in  Scotland,  however,  men  of  substance,  who 
were  ready  either  to  bestow  or  to  bequeath  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  ambitious  but  penniless  youth  to 
obtain  the  learning  for  which  he  thirsted.  In  early 
times,  that  is,  up  to  about  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
opportunities  of  gaining  higher  instruction  were  alto- 
gether wanting  in  Scotland  itself :  learning  had  to  be 
sought  in  foreign  parts.  France  was  the  usual  resort  of 
the  Scotch  student,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  one  of  our  earliest  endowments  was  the  Scots 
College  at  Paris,  which  dates  from  about  1325,  a  seat 
of  learning  which,  during  the  succeeding  centuries,  was 


associated  with  the  names  of  Elphinstone,  Boece, 
Melville,  Buchanan,  and  other  famous  Scots  down  to 
Reformation  and  post-Reformation  days.  Even  earlier 
than  this,  too,  before  the  wars  of  Scottish  independence 
had  begun,  the  foundation  of  Balliol  College  had  been 
laid  by  the  appropriation  by  Sir  John  de  Balliol,  the 
father  of  the  subsequent  claimant  of  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land, of  certain  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  poor 
Scotch  students  who  were  pursuing  their  course  of  study 
at  Oxford.  Two  of  our  very  earliest  endowments  were 
thus  designed  to  provide  residential  facilities  "  furth  of 
Scotland  "  as  well  as  substantial  assistance  to  students 
whose  talents  and  industry  were  likely  to  repay  any 
outlay  bestowed  upon  their  education. 

With  the  foundation  of  native  Universities  and  the 
provision  otherwise  of  means  of  advanced  education 
within  comparatively  easy  reach  of  home,  the  form 
of  endowment  naturally  changed.  The  student  re- 
quired assistance  of  the  same  kind  as  before,  that  is, 
a  part  of  the  charges  to  which  he  was  put  by  being 
compelled  to  reside  for  a  portion  of  the  year  at  a  distance 
from  home.  But  these  charges  were  much  less  heavy 
than  before,  and  a  Bursary  of  the  annual  value  of  £15, 
£20,  or  £30,  was  often  a  sufficient  supplement,  making 
the  higher  education  possible  where  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  impossible.  These  Bursaries,  the  generic 
term  for  Scholarships  of  small  amount,  took  innumerable 
forms,  and  were  subject  to  an  endless  variety  of  con- 
ditions. But  the  main  object  was  one  and  the  same — 
to  aid  the  poor  scholar  to  prosecute  his  education.  The 
typical  Bursary  was  that  which  enabled  him  to  go  to 
the  University,  but  there  were  others  which  were  tenable 
at  a  secondary  or  even  at  an  elementary  school,  while 
some  again  took  the  form  of  payment  of  fees,  provision 
of  books,  or  the  like.  We  may  regard  the  Bursary  as 
the,  or  at  any  rate  a,  typical  form  of  endowment  during 
two  or  three  centuries  from  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth onward.  It  possessed  an  inherent  advantage 
in  not  being  beyond  the  power  of  persons  of  moderate 
means  who  wished  to  leave  behind  them  some  record  of 
public  spirit  and  of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  education. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  endowments  were 
confined- to  this  one  form.  Another  class,  for  example, 
made  provision  for  the  establishment  or  support  of  a 
school  or  other  educational  agency,  communities  as 
well  as  individuals  contributing  in  this  way.  To  other 
benefactors  the  blind,  the  halt,  the  maimed,  made 
strongest  appeal :  the  defectives  and  the  orphans  were 
provided  for.  Of  the  pious  founders  it  is  true — quot 
homines,  tot  sententiae. 

As  long  as  education  continued  a  voluntary  affair, 
the  sphere  of  endowments  was  practically  unlimited. 
But  with  the  entry  of  the  State  upon  the  field  there  was 
created  a  new  situation,  which  again  was  from  time  to 
time  modified  with  every  fresh  advance.  The  year  1839, 
when  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  was 
established,  may  be  regarded  as  the  definitive  date  of 
the  State's  interposition.  The  potential  alteration  of 
the  conditions  starts  there,  though  it  was  half  a  century 
later  before  the  full  effects  began  to  be  felt.     The  first 
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grant  for  education  had  been  included  in  the  estimates 
of  the  j'ear  1832,  and  by  a  curious  synchronism  this 
coincides  almost  exactly  with  the  establishment  of  an 
important  endowment  of  a  different  character  from 
those  already  referred  to.  This,  which  is  known  as  the 
Dick  Bequest,  bears  date  1832,  and  came  into  opera- 
tion in  the  following  year.  It  was  intended  rather 
for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher  than  of  the  pupil,  that 
is,  the  latter  was  to  be  benefited  through  the  former. 
It  was  confined  to  the  three  north-eastern  counties, 
Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,  and  its  design  was  pri- 
marily to  elevate  the  character  and  position  of  the 
parochial  schools  by  providing  in  the  more  important 
of  these  a  substantial  subsidy  to  the  head  teacher,  pro- 
vided he  possessed  certain  qualifications,  and  provided 
the  school  conformed  to  certain  conditions  of  efficiency 
in  respect  to  higher  work.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
overrate  the  service  rendered  by  this  Bequest,  not  only 
to  higher  education  and  to  the  three  counties  most 
directly  concerned,  but  to  education  in  general  through 
the  whole  of  Scotland,  by  the  inducements  it  held 
out  to  those  entering  the  profession,  and  by  the 
higher  standard  of  professional  attainment  which  it 
set  up. 

These  are  some  of  the  characteristic  forms  of  what  may 
be  called  the  historical  endowments  of  Scotland,  for 
there  are  later  ones,  to  which  reference  will  subsequently 
be  made.  During  the  past  half  century  or  so,  i.e., 
since  the  State  has  become  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  administration  of  education,  a  process  of  adjust- 
ment has  been  going  on  both  in  regard  to  the  objects  and 
in  regard  to  the  administration  of  endowments,  which 
is  still  far  from  complete.  Besides  enactments  dealing 
with  the  subject,  several  Royal  Commissions  have  been 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  needed  adjust- 
ments, the  most  important,  that  presided  over  by 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  during  the  years  1884-9, 
issuing  no  fewer  than  379  schemes  of  administration 
which  subsequently  received  the  approval  of  her  Majesty 
in  Council.  About  the  same  period,  numerous  Pro- 
visional Orders,  as  they  are  designated,  were  obtained  by 
application  to  the  Court  of  Session,  and  these  for  certain 
classes  of  endowed  institutions  had  the  same  binding 
effect  as  the  ordinances  of  an  Executive  Commission. 
If  we  took  a  cross  section  of  the  period  i88o-i8go, 
when  the  effects  of  the  legislation  of  1S72  were  beginning 
to  be  felt,  we  should  find  great  complication  and  con- 
fusion. There  were  many  Bursaries  which  had  ceased 
to  answer  their  original  object,  endowments  in  support 
of  pupils  and  schools  which  had  been  through  circum- 
stances diverted  from  their  avowed  purpose,  institutions 
which  had  ceased  to  fulfil  their  founders'  aims,  while  in 
many  cases  there  was  great  doubt  as  to  the  most  useful 
destination  to  which  henceforth  to  apply  the  funds, 
and  we  may  add  much  conflict  of  opinion  among  those 
connected  with  them,  whose  zeal  was  not  always  dis- 
interested. It  is  on  all  hands  admitted  that  the  Balfour 
Commission  did  its  work  admirably,  with  equity  and 
with  discretion.  The  Provisional  Orders,  too,  were 
sifted   in   the   highest   Court   of   Justice  in   the  land — 


except  the  House  of  Lords — and  in  this  was  a  guarantee 
that  their  terms  were  well  considered  and  their  aim 
unimpeachable.  The  net  result  of  the  changes  effected 
during  the  decennium  in  question  was  to  consolidate 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  resources  available,  to 
bring  up  to  current  requirements  the  conditions  of 
tenure  of  Bursaries,  to  strike  a  fair  balance  among 
competing  claims,  and  otherwise  to  establish  a  modus 
Vivendi  which  has  served  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
Where  institutions  were  concerned,  the  effect  was  to 
abolish  for  the  most  part  the  residential  method  known 
as  the  "  Hospital  "  system,  which,  "  involving,  as  it  did, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  pupil  from  home  and  family 
influences,  has  [had]  become  unpopular." 

The  abolition  of  fees  in  the  elementary  schools,  which 
dates  from  about  i8go,  has  introduced  a  fresh  disturbing 
element  by  rendering  inoperative  the  portions  of  the 
schemes  which  had  reference  to  the  provision  of  free 
schooling  in  necessitous  cases.  Other  changes  both  in 
requirement  and  in  administration  have  also  taken 
place,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  among  them  being 
the  provision  by  local  education  authorities — School 
Boards  and  others — of  well-considered  schemes  of 
Bursaries  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  the  different  grades 
and  classes  of  pupils.  Finality  has  thus  not  by  any 
means  been  reached  in  the  co-ordination  of  the 
different  agencies  at  work  in  the  field  of  endow- 
ment. 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  in 
public  endowments  two  questions  are  always  involved, 
viz.,  the  objects  for  which  they  have  been  established 
and  the  persons  by  whom  they  are  to  be  administered. 
Up  to  this  point  we  have  had  the  former  chiefly  in 
view.  But  the  unification  of  the  education  authority 
contemplated  by  prospective  legislation,  has  of  late 
brought  the  latter  aspect  into  prominence.  Plainly, 
no  s^-stem  can  be  satisfactory  which  allows  two  parallel 
agencies  to  e.xist  working  independently  of  each  other 
for  the  same  object.  Endowments,  in  so  far  as  applicable 
to  objects  under  the  charge  and  control  of  the  public 
authorities,  cannot  be  left  outside  the  purview  of  the 
latter.  As  it  is,  a  sort  of  relation  in  many  cases  exists. 
The  governors  of  certain  endowments  include  represen- 
tatives of  School  Board,  Town  Council,  University, 
&c.  But  this  is  by  no  means  sufficient.  Why,  it  may 
reasonably  be  asked,  should  the  wasteful  machinery 
of  scores  of  independent  or  semi-independent  bodies 
of  trustees  and  governors  be  maintained  when  their 
duties  can  be  discharged  more  efficiently  by  statutory 
authorities  ?  Why  should  public  and  private  Bursaries 
be  given  to  the  same  object  without  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  two  agencies  ?  Why  should  overlapping, 
if  not  competing,  institutions  be  separately  maintained 
within  the  same  area  ?  These  and  similar  questions 
now  suggest,  in  fact  obtrude,  themselves.  We  are 
within  measurable  distance  of  the  time  when  the  whole 
subject  of  endowments,  whether  for  Bursaries  or  for 
schools  or  for  teachers,  must  be  tackled  afresh,  when 
endowments  must  be  brought  into  line  with  the  other 
sources  of  financial  aid  to  education  and  the  current 
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form  of  educational  administration.    Is  there  not  a  moral 
here  for  England  also  ? 

Let  me  now  endeavour  to  state  succinctly,  apart  from 
all  historical  considerations,  what  our  main  endowments 
are,  of  whatever  kind.  Perhaps  the  enumeration  may 
be  more  intelligible  in  the  light  of  what  precedes,  though 
it  will  be  evident  that  many  of  the  endowments,  e.g. 
those  attached  to  the  Universities,  can  never  fall  under 
the  administration  of  the  local  education  authority. 

First  come  University  endowments.  Each  of  the 
Universities  has  a  large  annual  income  in  the  form  of 
Bursaries,  Scholarships,  Fellowships,  Studentships,  &c. 
The  majority  of  these  are  open  to  unrestricted  com- 
petition, others  are  open  only  to  restricted  compe- 
tition, while  others  again  are  awarded  by  presentation. 
The  "  restrictions  "  are  such  as  to  a  particular  district, 
e.g.  a  county,  a  particular  name  or  particular  names, 
descendants  or  relatives  of  founder,  &c.  The  University 
of  Aberdeen  seems  to  have  an  aggregate  of  some  £7500 
per  annum  in  Bursaries,  &c.,  Edinburgh  £18,000,  Glasgow 
^14,000,  St.  Andrews  £6000.  Then  there  is  the  recent 
Carnegie  Foundation  of  ;£ioo,ooo  per  annum  applicable 
as  to  about  half  the  amount  to  the  payment  of  students' 
fees,  and  as  to  the  other  half  to  the  endowment  of 
teaching  and  research.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
many  of  the  existing  Chairs  in  the  Universities  owe 
their  origin  to  endowments  bestowed  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  some  special  subject  of  study. 

Second  may  be  placed  endowed  schools,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  a  previous  article.  The  nucleus 
of  the  endowment  has  generally  been  derived  from  a 
pious  founder,  but  there  are  many  special  features  in 
the  history  of  each  separate  school.  In  most  cases  the 
expansion  of  the  school  has  rendered  the  original  endow- 
ment insufficient  for  its  purpose.  Many  schools,  not 
officially  classed  as  endowed,  have  endowments  of 
greater  or  less  amount  attached  to  them.  There  are 
also  certain  endowments  and  endowed  institutions  which 
are  maintained  for  the  purpose  either  of  boarding  or 
of  feeding  or  otherwise  partially  maintaining  children  of 
certain  classes — orphans,  children  of  the  poorer  classes, 
&c. — being  as  much  charitable  as  educational. 
f  Thirdly  we  may  place  the  motley  assortment  of  endow- 
ments dealt  with  by  the  Balfour  Commission.  The 
aggregate  value  was  some  £200,000  per  annum,  and 
they  included  very  varied  objects — Bursaries  for  higher 
education,  payment  of  fees,  provision  of  books,  main- 
tenance, &c. 

In  a  fourth  class  we  have  the  Dick  Bequest  of  the 
annual  value  of  £3500-^4000,  and  a  similar  one,  applicable 
to  almost  the  same  area,  the  Milne  Bequest,  of  about 
£1000  per  annum,  both  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teacher — not,  of  course,  on  personal  grounds,  but  in  recog- 
nition of  the  well-established  truth  that  what  raises  the 
teacher  at  the  same  time  improves  and  exalts  his  work. 

In  absence  of  detailed  statistical  information,  which 
does  not  appear  to  exist,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  venture 
an  estimate  of  the  total  annual  income  of  Scotch  endow- 
ments :  it  must  be  very  large,  and  if  properly  consoli- 
dated and  organised  would  do  a  great  deal  more,  though 


be  it  gratefully  acknowledged  that  it  has  done  much, 
for  education  and  for  our  struggling  youth. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  anticipated  that  private  generosity 
toward  education  will  in  future  take  exactly  the  same 
forms  as  in  the  past.  In  certain  directions  the  field  is 
circumscribed,  but  the  necessity  in  others  is  still  great, 
and  it  will  be  cause  for  keen  regret  if  public  activity 
henceforth  produce  private  apathy,  or  State  endowment 
lead  to  individual  neglect.  There  is  a  widespread  convic- 
tion that  Bursaries,  especially  small  Bursaries  and  with 
artificial  restrictions,  are  not  required,  in  fact  are  useless. 
The  lower  rounds  of  education  are  amply  provided  for, 
and  no  promising  pupil  lacks  means  of  climbing  the 
educational  ladder  from  infant  school  to  University. 
But  for  the  higher  education  much  still  requires  to  be 
done.  The  Universities  need  expansion  in  many 
directions,  and  until  funds  are  forthcoming,  it  cannot 
take  place.  Research  needs  encouragement  in  many 
directions  not  covered  by  the  Carnegie  Trust.  The 
aesthetic  side  of  education  has  received  scant  recognition 
whether  in  school  or  University.  The  teacher's  position 
is  not  so  secure  on  the  financial  side  as  it  is  desirable  to 
make  it.  There  is  little  fear  of  the  springs  of  private 
liberality  drying  up,  but  gifts  and  bequests  may  be 
diverted  to  kindred  objects  unless  education  can  make 
good  its  claim. 

We  have  almost  reached  the  point  when  it  is  necessary 
to  insist  that  fresh  bequests  be  brought  into  line  with 
existing  administration,  and  that  new  bodies  of  trustees 
and  governors  cease  to  be  created.  As  to  objects,  there 
is,  as  has  just  been  indicated,  still  a  wide  field,  and  one 
never  likely  to  be  covered  by  public  agency.  First  in 
urgency  comes  the  higher  teaching  and  research ;  then 
follows  art,  with  perhaps  recreation,  including  specifically 
music,  painting,  architecture,  and  perhaps  "  dramatics." 
Last,  but  not  least,  no  greater  service  could  be  rendered 
than  an  endowment  in  aid  of  teachers — pro\nsion  for 
sickness,  travelling  fund,  special  training  fund,  local 
institutes,  part  pro\'ision  for  old  age — a  means  of  re- 
moving many  of  the  disabilities  and  apprehensions  which 
now  weigh  down  the  teacher,  of  sweetening  and  brighten- 
ing the  too  monotonous  life  of  so  many  hundreds  of 
devoted  lives  :  never  did  pious  founder  make  a  more 
remunerative  investment  in  the  cause  of  education  than 
this  would  prove. 

Municipal  School  Gardens 

By  J.  C.  Medd 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  nature  study  was  ex- 
clusively a  rural  subject,  which  could  find  no  place  in 
the  curriculum  of  an  urban  school.  That  idea  has 
been  exploded.  The  educational  value  of  the  study 
as  an  instrument  for  awakening  interest,  developing 
intelligence,  and  stimulating  the  powers  of  observation 
is  universally  recognised,  and  urban  teachers  now  show 
a  remarkable  aptitude  for  turning  such  facilities  as 
they    possess     to     profitable     account.     Allusion     has 
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already  been  made  in  these  pages  to  the  way  in  which 
the  river  Mersey  at  Stockport  is  utihsed  for  innumerable 
lessons.  In  Leicester  geography  is  based  on  physiog- 
raphy and  elementary  geology,  illustrated  by  the  igneous 
and  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood.  Every 
town  to-day  has  some  class  learning  the  processes  of 
vegetable  life  by  the  germination  of  mustard  seed, 
acorns,  chestnuts,  beans,  &c.,  or  by  the  growth  of  stems 
from  crowns  of  parsnips,  carrots,  and  the  like. 

This  is  eminently  satisfactory,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
few  towns  as  yet  possess  school  gardens.  The  difficulty 
of  providing  them  is  obvious.  The  garden,  however, 
should  be  the  invariable  complement  of  the  other 
instruction.  As  the  late  Mr.  Rooper  remarked  :  "  One 
great  advantage  of  a  garden  for  nature  studies  is  that 
the  field  of  observation  is  simple  and  definite,  two 
limitations  to  elementary  studies  which  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  bear  in  mind."  It  concentrates 
the  attention  of  the  children  upon  the  reality  of  what 
they  are  being  taught,  and  vitalises  what  is  otherwse 
liively  to  become  a  mere  scrap  of  unassimilated  informa- 
tion. If  nature  study  is  not  to  degenerate  into  another 
v^•orthless  form  of  text-book  drudgery,  it  must  be  kept 
constantly  in  touch  with  the  world  of  living  things. 
Thousands  of  children  in  our  crowded  cities  have  never 
seen  a  corn-field  or  a  turnip-field.  They  are  meaningless 
expressions  to  them,  as  little  understood  as  the  desert  of 
Sahara.  We  cannot  transplant  the  child  to  the  country, 
but  we  can  to  some  extent  familiarise  him  with  its 
commoner  facts  by  bringing  them  to  his  own  door. 
At  Liverpool,  for  instance,  many  of  the  schools  have 
about  five  feet  round  the  sunny  sides  of  the  play- 
grounds unasphalted  and  railed  off  for  use  as  a  garden. 
This  generally  is  planted  with  a  few  different  trees  and 
shrubs,  while  the  rest  of  the  plot  is  cultivated  for  obser- 
vation lessons.  Such  an  arrangement  is  not  practicable 
at  every  school,  but  even  when  that  is  the  case,  the 
difficulty  might  be  partially  met  by  having  tubs  similar 
to  those  introduced  as  an  adjunct  to  his  garden  by 
Mr.  Boult  at  the  Chislehurst  Road  School,  Orpington. 
These  tubs  stand  along  the  garden  walks,  and  are 
filled  with  samples  of  different  soils — loamy,  light,  and 
heavy — to  ascertain  the  kind  of  soil  best  suited  for 
particular  vegetables,  and  for  experiments  with  artificial 
manures.  For  urban  schools  this  more  or  less  advanced 
work  is  unnecessary;  but  tubs  suggest  an  inexpensive 
and  easy  method  of  explainmg  to  children  the  growth 
and  structure  of  plant  life.  That  some  such  actual 
demonstration  must  accompany  this  branch  of  nature 
study  is  unquestionable.  Recently  a  set  of  common 
gi^ains  in  the  ear  were  placed  before  all  the  certificated 
teachers  of  one  of  the  best  schools  in  a  certain  town. 
Not  one  of  them  could  recognise  the  various  grains. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  instruction  they  were 
supposed  to  be  giving  was  worse  than  useless,  and,  as 
Huxley  advised,  they  had  better  confine  themselves  to 
grammar. 

To  ensure  alike  for  urban  teachers  and  scholars 
adequate  opportunities,  municipal  authorities  might 
fitly    reserve    portions    of    their    parks    for    gardening 


purposes.  The  pioneer  in  this  direction  was  Norwich, 
where  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  elementary 
school  children  have  had  gardens  on  public  land.  Their 
success  throughout  has  been  most  gratifying.  Steps 
were  taken  early  this  year  at  Liverpool  and  Stockport 
to  follow  this  example,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Parks 
and  Gardens  Committees.  At  Stockport  the  Education 
Committee  are  paying  the  Parks  Committee  a  sum  of 
£25  to  put  the  ground  in  working  order.  London  is  more 
amply  supplied  with  parks  than  any  city,  and  the  County 
Council  would  confer  a  great  boon  upon  the  children 
in  the  vicinity  of  each  park  if  school  gardens  were  laid 
out  in  them.  A  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  would  be 
sufficient  in  each  case.  This  should  be  cultivated,  not 
with  a  view  to  the  produce,  but  solely  to  illustrate  as 
great  a  variety  of  plant  life  as  possible.  The  crops 
should  consist  of  flowers  propagated  from  seeds,  bulbs, 
and  by  layering  ;  cereals,  such  as  oats,  wheat  and 
barley  ;  leguminous  plants,  together  with  a  few  fruit- 
trees  for  lessons  in  grafting  and  pruning.  The  expense 
would  be  infinitesimal,  and  the  instruction  might  easily 
be  given  by  one  of  the  park  gardeners.  Since  a  single 
garden  would  probably  at  the  commencement  have  to 
serve  for  a  group  of  adjacent  schools,  the  pupils  from 
which  would  visit  it  in  turn,  the  actual  cultivation 
could  not  well  be  undertaken  by  them.  That  is, 
however,  a  secondary  consideration.  The  great  object 
is  to  give  the  children  an  insight  into  the  wonders 
and  beauties  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  to  teach  them 
something  of  the  form  and  habits  of  plants  of  which 
they  know  nothing  save  from  books,  and  to  direct 
their  natural  curiosity  into  channels  which  may  prove 
of  ever-widening  interest.  Visits  to  the  gardens  once 
or  twice  a  week  throughout  the  year,  always  followed 
by  a  written  description  of  what  has  been  seen  and 
heard,  would  be  beneficial  educationally,  and  could  not 
fail  to  exercise  a  refining  influence  upon  the  children. 

Following  upon  this,  gardens  for  continuation  schools 
should  be  established,  especially  in  London.  The  one 
at  the  Botanic  Gardens  is  too  remote  from  the  densely 
populated  districts  to  attract  the  type  of  pupil  who 
stands  most  in  need  of  help.  In  these  gardens,  which 
should,  of  course,  be  cultivated  by  the  pupils  themselves, 
the  instruction  would  be  technical  and  expressly  directed 
to  the  art  of  horticulture,  and  not,  as  at  the  day  school, 
purely  educational.  Some  of  the  lads  might  become 
gardeners,  and  the  instruction  would  thus  have  a 
definitely  utilitarian  value.  But  whether  they  did  or 
not  is  immaterial.  Many  a  lad  with  no  taste  for  books 
or  sedentary  amusements,  who  now  finds  the  only  outlet 
for  his  animal  propensities  in  the  streets  and  ultimately 
in  hooliganism,  would,  after  the  preliminary  training  of 
the  day  school,  be  keen  to  join  a  continuation  gardening 
class  and  might  acquire  a  healthy  lifelong  hobby,  even 
though  a  window-box  furnish  the  sole  means  of 
gratifying  it. 


The  Lady's  Pictorial  for  April  8  contained  an  in- 
teresting supplement  on  Girton  and  Newnham  Colleges 
illustrated  by  some  capital  photographs. 
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Common  Room  Papers 

I.   With  the  Cadets 

The  bugle  calls  ;  the  echoes  answer ;  then — a  contused 
hurry  of  feet  dwindling  to  stillness,  followed  by  the 
sharp,  clear  word  of  command,  and  the  measured  march 
of  fifty  scarlet  warriors  through  the  grimy  streets  of 
Cottonton. 

Soon  the  town  sinks  behind,  and  a  turn  to  the  right 
leads  off  to  the  fields  and  up  to  the  hills  forming  the 
western  ribs  of  England's  "  backbone." 

"  Halt !  "  A  big  stone  shed  in  ruins,  reft  of  half  its 
roof,  offers  fit  shelter  for  putting  the  corps  through 
half  an  hour's  drill,  to  steady  their  boisterous  spirits 
for  the  stern  matter  now  in  hand. 

The  plan  of  campaign  is  explained.  A  town  five 
miles  distant  is  besieged  and  almost  starved  out  ;  a 
relieving  force  is  approaching,  and  when  ten  miles  off 
sends  in  advance  four  runners  to  carry  in  despatches. 

Four  of  the  corps  are  told  off  to  represent  the  de- 
spatch-bearers ;  those  that  remain  are  a  scouting  detach- 
ment of  the  enemy  who  have  got  wind  of  their  plans 
and  hope  to  intercept  them  before  they  reach  the  town. 

It  is  an  ideal  bit  of  country  for  the  work,  the  hills 
being  here  intersected  by  a  far-winding  valley,  abounding 
in  "  cover  "  of  every  kind  ;  along  the  valley  bottom,  too, 
courses  a  stream,  only  passable  at  certain  places. 

The  corps  is  split  up  into  outposts,  which  are 
told  off  to  various  points — some  to  guard  the  likely 
routes,  others  to  take  up  stations  on  the  hills,  from 
which  the  country  can  be  scanned  for  miles  round. 
Each,  ere  it  goes,  receives  a  final  word — "  Silence  ! 
Remember!  You're  in  the  enemy's  country" — an 
mjunction  not  likely  to  be  over-strictly  observed. 

We  follow  the  last  detachment,  with  the  commander- 
in-chief,  attended  by  the  bugler.  For  two  hours  we 
tramp  up  the  hills  and  down  the  valley,  ever  by  degrees 
bearing  towards  the  "  town " — to  wit,  a  small  inn, 
conspicuous  on  a  distant  hill. 

No  sign  of  the  enemy !  How  goes  time  ?  Two 
o'clock  !  Matters  are  wearing  serious.  If  the  runners 
reach  the  town  before  3.30,  the  day  is  theirs.  More- 
over another  danger  threatens  ;  the  spirit  of  our  embryo 
heroes  chafes — as  does  the  full-blown  Tommy's — at 
idly  carrying  a  loaded  rifle. 

"  Pangg  !  "     The  flat,  staccato  note  of  a  blank 

cartridge  cleaves  the  air.  followed  by  an  excited  "  Where, 
where  ?  "  Alas,  'tis  only  a  raw  recruit,  whose  feelings 
could  no  longer  stand  the  strain. 

But  stay  !  a  flash  of  scarlet  past  that  gate  by  the  wall, 
down  in  the  valley.  "  Quick,  my  lads,  up  that  mound, 
and  lie  low." 

Up  we  scramble,  and  reach  an  eminence  which,  once 
gained,  makes  the  wooded  copse  below  a  veritable 
death-trap.  The  runners  are  behind  a  wall  to  the  right, 
and  have  to  cross  this  copse.  Their  heads  keep  bobbing 
above  the  boulders,  and  each  time  are  greeted  with  a 
volley  from  our  now  exuberant  marksmen. 


Excitement  waxes  intense,  as  singly  (a  fatal  error) 
the  despatch-bearers  make  a  run  from  the  wall,  dashing 
^rom  tree  to  tree.     "  Steady,  boys  !    two  hundred." 

"  Pangg pangg  !  " 

"  Here's  another  ;    steady  !  " 

"  Pangg !  " 


"  Another  !  " 
Pangg- 


pangg,  pangg 


At  least  three  of  the  four  must  have  received  their 
conge,  but  heeding  it  not  (for  the  present)  they  pass 
out  of  sight. 

The  next  point  to  be  held  is  where  three  roads  con- 
verge on  the  town.  As  we  approach  we  hear  shots 
resounding  to  our  right,  and  presently  a  reckless  cheer,  as 
a  white  flag  is  raised,  and  one  of  our  outposts  hastens 
to  take  charge  of  two  prisoners. 

It  is  now  3.20,  and  we  are  within  a  mile  of  the  town. 
There  are  still  (assuming  they  live)  two  runners  to 
secure.     Shall  we  do  it  ? 

"  Pangg,  pangg  pangg  !  "     A  little  guUy  to  our 

left  betrays  the  red. 

But  several  of  our  outposts  are  now  converging,  and 
there  is  small  hope  for  the  two  remaining  enemy,  who 
are  soon  sun'ounded  and  borne  in  triumph  to  the  inn. 

There  the  corps  refreshes,  and  each  boy  rivals  the  other 

in    tales     of    individual    prowess ;    while    trousers    and 

pipe-clay  bear  witness  to  many  a  wet,  rough-and-tumble 

scramble. 

***** 

Then  home  we  march.  And  wherever  the  route  touches 
on  scenes  of  the  recent  action,  stirring  reminiscences 
burst  forth  ;  while  silence  is  banished  far  and  wide  by 
rollicking  songs  and  jovial  choruses. 

S.  C.  R. 

II.   The  Cane 

Every  now  and  then  this  time-honoured  emblem  of 
authority  comes  in  for  notice,  not  unmingled  with 
grievous  complaints  from  the — shall  we  say  ? — "  anti- 
vivisectionists."  The  old  proverb  of  "  Spare  the  rod 
and  spoil  the  child  "  seems  sadly  out  of  date  ;  perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  if  somebody  coined  a  few  new  ones 
suited  to  the  times.  "  Spare  the  child  and  spoil  the 
master"  might  not  unreasonably  be  suggested  as  a 
V'iria  lectio. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  back  for  the  sanction  of  corporal 
punishment  to  the  old  dominies  of  the  past  century, 
who  used  the  cane  for  any  and  every  offence  :  it  rests 
on  the  far  sounder  basis  of  parental  authority.  There 
are  very  few  parents  indeed  who  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  children  who  will  not  be  ready  to 
confess  that  occasions  sometimes  arise  when  a  Httle 
judicious  chastisement  is  advisable  :  "  moral  suasion  " 
is  all  very  well  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  there  are 
offences  which  must  be  dealt  with  differently.  So  it 
is  with  the  master,  who  is,  especially  if  he  is  a  boarding- 
school  master,  admittedly  in  loco  parentis. 

First,  let  us  begin  by  asserting  what  seems  to  be  only 
imperfectly  known,  viz.,  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
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run  a  school  without  corporal  punishment.  Opponents 
of  the  system  seem  to  think  that  those  who  resort  to  it 
are  incapable  of  maintaining  discipline  otherwise  than 
through  its  agency,  but  they  are  quite  wrong.  The 
conscientious  master  who  occasionally  feels  compelled 
to  punish  a  boy  in  this  way  needs  a  very  firm  sense  of 
duty  to  urge  him  to  take  measures  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  distasteful  to  a  gentleman.  It  would  be  much  easier 
not  to  use  the  cane,  in  nearly  every  case  that  arises : 
but  it  may  have  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  pupil. 

Let  us  take  one  or  two  instances  which  do  occur, 
even  in  the  best  regulated  schools  :  and  it  would  be  as 
well  to  clear  the  ground  by  saying  that  it  is  ridiculous 
to  cane  a  boy  for  making  a  false  quantity  or  blotting 
his  book,  both  of  which  heinous  offences  brought  sum- 
mary punishment  to  the  writer  in  his  day.  Moral 
defects  of  certain  kinds  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  method 
of  reason,  but  there  are  some  offences  against  decency 
which  it  would  be  absurd  to  bring  into  the  same  category. 
It  is  of  no  use  shutting  one's  eyes  :  such  cases  do  arise, 
and  a  "  short,  sharp  shock  "  may  very  often  be  abso- 
lutely the  salvation  of  a  careless  or  foul-mouthed  boy. 
Another  type  of  offence  which  may  advantageously  be 
treated  thus  is  deliberate  disobedience,  or  unnecessary 
and  persistent  deceit.  The  ordinary  school-boy  will 
frequently  weigh  the  chance  of  detection  against  the 
inconvenience  of  the  punishment ;  it  is  regarded  as  a 
game,  in  which  the  loser  has  to  pay.  For  instance, 
boys  have  been  known  to  jeopardise  their  own  and 
other  people's  lives  by  wantonly  exploding  gunpowder 
after  being  solemnly  warned  of  the  possible  consequences; 
they  have  deliberately  trespassed  over  private  grounds 
after  being  expressly  forbidden  to  do  so.  The  excuse 
usually  is  that  it  is  done  "  for  fun,"  and  it  is  wonderful 
what  effect  a  little  "  resolute  government  "  has  in  these 
matters.  Then  there  is  the  boy  who  persistently  cribs 
his  neighbour's  work,  and  just  as  persistently  denies  it. 
How  are  you  going  to  deal  with  him  ?  The  cane  un- 
doubtedly does  have  salutary  results,  and  we  question 
whether  anything  else  does.  These  are  only  two  or 
three  odd  notes  w^hich  have  suggested  themselves  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  every  schoolmaster  will 
be  able  to  supply  others. 

One  limitation  we  should  like  to  suggest,  which  has 
been  found  to  work  well.  The  cane  should  never  be 
used  at  the  moment  of  the  report  or  discovery  of  the 
delinquency  :  the  master  ought  to  turn  the  business 
carefully  over  in  his  mind,  and  sleep  upon  it.  Such 
a  method  provides  against  the  charge,  too  often  un- 
reasonably brought,  of  the  use  of  the  cane  by  a  master 
in  a  temper. 

It  is  of  little  value  to  compare  foreign  systems  with 
ours.  "  Lines "  and  solitary  confinement  are  out- 
rageously bad  substitutes,  and  compulsory  drilling 
possesses  no  reforming  value.  Verbal  remonstrance 
and  reproof  are  of  course  indispensable,  but  need  sup- 
plementing on  occasions.  The  cry  of  "  brutalising" 
the  pupil  may  be  dismissed  as  absurd  ;  it  only  emanates 
from  those  who  know  little  of  boys  in  the  corporate 
life  of  a  school. 


In  this  paper  girls  have  never  been  mentioned.  The 
writer  would  say  off  hand  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  bring 
them  into  the  discussion,  but  ne  sutor  supra  crepidam 
judicet. 


The  Dearth  of  Assistant 
Masters  in  Secondary 
Schools 

By  H.  Fraser  Beeton,  B.A. 

Last  year  there  appeared  in  the  Yorkshire  Post  an  article 
dealing  with  the  salaries  of  assistant  masters  in  the 
various  endowed  boys'  schools  in  the  West  Riding. 
The  statistics  were  based  on  a  private  census  of  the 
incomes  received  in  all  the  schools  of  the  district.  Now 
the  West  Riding  is  well  above  the  average  for  all  England 
in  this  respect,  since  the  grammar  schools  are  in  many 
cases  comparatively  rich,  though  the  population  to  be 
supplied  is  dense.  The  result  of  the  census  showed 
that  the  average  income  of  an  assistant  master — excluding 
a  few  schools  of  a  more  fashionable  type,  such  as  Bradford, 
Giggleswick,  and  Sedbergh — does  not  exceed  ^^150  per 
annum,  with  little  or  no  prospect  of  increase  ;  an  income 
which  would  scarcely  be  envied  by  many  a  skilled  artisan, 
while  to  a  University  man  it  is  barely  sufficient  for  him  to 
keep  up  his  standard  of  culture,  much  less  to  equip 
him  for  manied  life  or  the  duties  of  citizenship,  or  to 
enable  him  to  provide  for  old  age.  In  conclusion  the 
writer  foresaw  that  in  a  few  years  the  supply  of  masters 
would  dwindle  to  a  positive  famine,  and  that  secondary 
education  would  arrive  at  a  deadlock  for  want  of  teaching 
equipment. 

It  will  be  realised  that  the  class  of  schools  to  which  this 
problem — one  of  serious  national  import^applies,  is 
the  endowed  grammar  schools,  which  aie  everywhere 
being  resuscitated  and  reinvigorated  to  supersede  private 
schools ;  which  the  State,  by  inspection  and  pecuniary 
assistance,  is  encouraging  or  compelling  to  become 
efficient ;  and  to  which  this  and  future  generations  must 
look  for  the  education  of  our  middle  classes.  Ob\'iously, 
as  these  schools  increase  in  numbers,  the  supply  of 
assistants  must  increase  proportionally,  while  the  number 
of  headmasters  will  remain  stationary.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  assistant  master,  without  looking  for 
promotion  to  a  headship,  should  have  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  earning  a  decent  competence  for  a  professional 
man,  and  of  recompensing  himself  for  his  expensive 
training  and  late  start  in  life,  if  the  market  is  to  be  kept 
supplied. 

In  the  immediate  present,  the  alleged  dearth  is  not 
seriously  apparent,  but  the  closing  of  the  "  back  door  " 
to  Registration  in  Column  B,  after  March  1906,  will 
change  the  present  conditions  entirely.  Not  only  the 
incompetents  who  diift  into  teaching,  but  the  large 
number  of  those  who  take  posts  in  schools  as  stop-gaps, 
while  waiting  for  a  title  to  holy  orders,  or  a  chance  to 
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drop  into  some  more  lucrative  occupation,  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  every  reputable  school.  For  those  that  are 
left — who  intend  to  take  up  education  as  a  definite  and 
permanent  calhng — the  qualifications  for  registration 
will  involve  an  additional  year's  training,  even  more  time 
and  expense  beyond  the  present  lengthy  and  costly 
University  course.  How  are  we  to  create  a  definite  class 
of  assistant  masters,  to  induce  the  best  men  to  undergo 
this  expensive  and  exacting  apprenticeship,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  wage  that  will  barely  serve  to  keep  the 
body  and  soul  of  a  gentleman  together  while  he  can  work, 
without  thinking  of  old  age  ;  necessarily  a  celibate  all  his 
days,  and  poverty-stricken  at  that  ? 

The  possible  remedies  for  this  serious  evil  lie  in  two 
main  directions  :  (i)  the  raising  of  the  salaries  of  assis- 
tant masters — if  possible,  according  to  a  sliding  scale — 
to  a  standard  which  will  ensure  to  an  efficient  man  a 
decent  competence ;  (2)  the  modification  of  the  present 
views  of  the  qualifications,  other  than  actual  teaching 
capability,  demanded  of  a  schoolmaster. 

(i)  The  payment  of  the  staff  of  an  endowed  school  is  a 
case  in  which,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  supply  cannot  be 
brought  to  meet  demand.  The  endowments  are  dimi- 
nishing in  many  cases,  increasing  in  few ;  the  Board 
of  Education  requirements  make  continually  heavier 
demands  in  details  of  building  and  equipment ;  so  that 
it  is  scarcely  surprising  if  governing  bodies  are  apt,  in 
the  words  of  the  Yorkshire  Post  contributor,  to  "  think 
too  much  of  bricks  and  mortar,  and  too  httle  of  flesh 
cind  blood."  But  if  the  question  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  the  British  tax-payer  must  con- 
tribute more,  as  he  contributes  something  already ; 
it  must  be  made  possible,  by  means  of  constant  State 
grants,  and  by  local  grants  proportioned  to  the  needs  of 
the  several  schools,  through  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  County  Councils  respectively,  to  arrange  a  sliding 
scale  of  salaries,  similar  to  those  in  elementary 
schools. 

(2)  There  are  very  serious  objections  to  the  life  at 
present  led  by  assistant  masters  in  the  type  of  schools  we 
are  considering.  Many  of  these  schools  aim  at  an  imita- 
tion of  the  pubUc  school  life,  disregarding  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  conditions  of  that  life — the  organisaiion  of 
school  institutions  by  the  boys  themselves,  the  pre- 
ponderating element  of  boarders,  the  demands  which 
the  support  of  such  institutions  makes  upon  the  pockets 
of  parents — are  wanting.  The  onus  of  this  imitation 
devolves  upon  the  staff,  who  are  often  either  incapable 
of  discharging  it,  or  else  run  the  risk  of  incurring  those 
charges  of  quackery  which  are  justly  attributed  to  many 
private  schools.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  in  Mankind  in  the 
Making,  makes  a  cruel  butt  of  the  modem  schoolmaster, 
"ushering" — the  old  term,  he  avers,  is  no  misnomer — 
the  boys  to  and  from  "compulsory  games"  (strange 
contradiction  in  terms  !),  and  "  forced  through  grotesque 
and  degrading  rehgious  tests"  ;  but,  himself  a  prac- 
tical pedagogue,  he  has  the  knowledge  to  blame  the 
system  rather  than  the  man,  and  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  child,  whose  interest  we  too  are  ultimately 
regarding,  that  he  speaks  throughout.    Taken  seriously. 


this  excessive  "supervision  duty"  is  an  overwhelming 
responsibiUty ;  and  in  any  case  it  imposes  restrictions  on 
the  life  of  a  young  man  which  are  not  easOy  borne. 
Many  a  thoughtful  man  will  hesitate  to  accept  a  voca- 
tion in  which  his  whole  life,  thought,  and  actions  are 
subordinated  to  professional  expediency ;  above  all, 
those  conscientious  men  who  are  most  needed  in  the 
profession. 

This  question  of  supervision  duty  is  always  most  in 
evidence  in  second-grade  endowed  schools  where  the 
headmaster  takes  boarders  ;  and  this  is  a  case  in  which 
governing  bodies  might  sometimes  do  well  to  interfere 
in  the  general  interests  of  their  schools.  In  most  cases 
the  staffing  of  an  endowed  school  is,  very  properly, 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  headmaster ;  but  not  in- 
frequently the  headmaster  is  tempted  to  engage,  at 
the  stipend  allowed  by  the  foundation,  assistants  who 
will  take  a  share  in  the  supervision  of  his  own  boarders ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  some  cases  the 
interests  of  the  school  at  large  are  allowed  to  suffer  in 
this  way.  In  schools  of  the  type  we  are  here  considering 
—and  the  greater  number  of  country  grammar-schools 
contain  a  nucleus  of  boarders  in  the  headmaster's 
house — it  would  probably  be  desirable,  and  very  often 
feasible,  to  provide  a  junior  master  who  should  do 
little  or  no  teaching,  but  should  be  responsible  for 
the  school  games  and  the  supervision  of  the  boarding- 
house  ;  his  salary  being  provided  partly  by  the  school, 
and  partly  by  the  headmaster,  but  chiefly  by  the  latter, 
in  cases  where  the  profits  of  the  house  are  exclusively 
his. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  the  expected  famine 
comes  to  pass — and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  will,  when  the  registration  system  is  in  full  working — 
it  must  be  met  by  some  such  reforms  as  we  have  suggested. 
Our  ideal  of  the  middle-class  pubhc  school  must  be  at 
the  same  time  levelled  up  and  levelled  down.  The 
suggestion  will  be  disagreeable  to  many,  to  whom  school 
life  implies  something  more  than  the  mere  training 
of  the  intellectual  side  of  the  character.  But  we  must 
cut  our  coat  according  to  our  cloth ;  and  it  need  not  be 
supposed  that,  under  the  changed  conditions,  esprit  de 
corps  would  be  wholly  destroyed  in  our  schools.  The 
relations  between  a  body  of  persons  assembled  for  a 
common  object  and  having  common  interests  will  always 
provide  a  strong  moral  force  :  and  the  assistance  and 
example  of  the  teacher  wiU  continue  to  promote  and 
foster  this  condition.  There  will  always  be  found  those 
among  the  staff  of  our  schools  who  will  be  willing  to  give 
of  their  leisure  and  their  talents  to  the  institution  in 
which  their  professional  life  is  spent.  All  that  we  are 
contending  is  that  these  extraneous  qualifications  must 
not  be  insisted  on  at  the  expense  of  the  first  thing  needful 
in  an  assistant  master — ability  to  teach  ;  not  because  they 
are  not  for  many  reasons  desirable,  but  because  we  cannot 
get  them  for  the  price  we  are  willing  to  pay.  Better  to 
throw  overboard  some  of  those  great  ideals  which  we 
but  very  imperfectly  realise,  than  to  meet  with  the  para- 
lysing deadlock  that  threatens  secondary  education 
within  the  present  decade. 
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The  Book  and  its  Writer 

Health  at  School 

No  apology  is  needed  for  a  review  of  this  capable 
treatise  *  at  a  time  when  so  many  writers  are  rushing 
into  print  to  show  iis  the  way  to  manage  our  boys. 
A  book  which  has  so  magnificently  stood  the  test  of 
twenty  j'ears'  use,  in  a  subject  which  has  changed  so 
kaleidoscopically  in  the  time,  is  sure  to  command 
attention. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  we  are  wisely  reminded 
that  a  school  is  a  microcosm  in  which  the  pupil  has 
to  gain  the  self-discipline  and  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong  which  are  to  be  his  guide  and  stay  in  his  journey 
through  life — the  "  convict "  system  of  the  French 
lycee,  in  which  every  boy  is  subjected  to  the  closest 
surveillance  from  the  moment  he  enters  it  until  he 
leaves  it,  is  condemned  unequivocally  ;  and  we  on  our 
side  of  the  Channel  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  this  trait  of  our  school  system,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
envy  and  despair  of  some  of  our  neighbours. 

With  the  candour  of  his  profession,  the  author  warns 
the  parent  that  in  choosing  a  school  he  should  consider 
that  the  most  enduring  endowment  that  he  can  bestow 
upon  his  children  is  good  health,  and,  ajter  this,  a 
sound  education.  Few  will  venture  to  criticise  this 
dictum,  but  it  is  wonderful  how  few  parents  carry  it 
out  in  actual  practice  ;  scholarships,  pass  lists,  and  so 
forth  are  apt  to  weigh  much  more  heavily  with  the 
commercially  minded  than  mere  considerations  of  a 
healthy  upbringing.  The  necessity  for  this  precaution 
is  especially  valuable  in  the  case  of  the  school  to  which 
a  boy  is  sent  first,  because  it  is  undoubtedly  the  first 
step,  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  that  costs.  While  on 
the  subject  of  the  choice  of  schools  our  medical  adviser 
cannot  resist  joining  in  the  popular  denunciation  of  a 
classical  education  ;  his  arguments  are  just  as  valuable 
or  as  convincing  as  such  ex  parte  statements  usually 
are,  and  we  quite  fail  to  see  the  reason  for  their  in- 
sertion in  a  book  of  this  kind.  Nor  do  we  see  any  need 
to  discuss  the  question  of  how  far  a  governing  body 
which  insists  on  appointing  a  clerical  headmaster  is 
likeh'  to  get  the  best  man  ;  though  on  this  point  he  has 
facts  instead  of  theories  to  go  upon. 

As  the  public  school  system  is  based  upon  the  boarding- 
house,  it  is,  of  course,  to  the  consideration  of  this 
department  of  a  boy's  life  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
book  is  devoted.  Environment  counts  for  a  great  deal 
in  training,  and  may  remove  hereditary  tendencies  to 
weakness  of  all  sorts,  moral  or  physical ;  so  a  good 
deal  depends  upon  your  house.  But  we  must  not  expect 
too  much  even  of  a  good  house  in  the  case  of  a  boy 
whose  house  training  has  been  bad.  One  naturally 
romes  back  to  the  parent  as  one  of  the  principal  factors 
in  the  formation  of  a  boy's  character. 

When  we  get  into  the  part  of  the  book  which  deals  with 
'  Heallh  at  School.     By  Clement  Dukes.     (Rivingtons,  los.  6(f.) 


the  housing  and  care  of  boarders,  we  find  a  perfect  mine  of 
carefully  compOed  and  convincing  information.  Statistics 
of  various  kinds  abound,  and  general  principles  are 
deduced  from  them  with  skill  and  accuracy.  Amongst 
other  things,  we  find  emphasis  laid  on  the  necessity  for 
more  sleep  than  is  usually  considered  necessary  ;  the 
cubicle  system  of  dormitories  is  condemned,  for  reasons 
of  morality ;  and  periodical  sanitary  inspections  at 
unexpected  moments  are  strongly  recommended.  Diet 
forms  a  separate  chapter,  and  is  very  ably  treated  ;  in 
fact,  the  author  himself  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  published  a  separate  volume  on  this  subject. 
The  old  system  of  boys  providing  their  own  meals, 
which  prevails  rather  more  widely  than  is  suspected, 
is  strongly  criticised  ;  the  master  who  undertakes  to 
care  for  his  boys  ought  not  to  expect  them  to  buy 
dainties  to  eke  out  their  insufficient  and  unappetising 
meals  of  breakfast,  tea,  or  supper  ;  even  the  time- 
honoured  "  hamper"  is  to  be  discouraged. 

It  may  surprise  some  teachers  to  learn  that  it  is  so 
common  for  boys  to  be  overworked.  It  is  true  that  the 
British  schoolboy  usually  avoids  such  a  catastrophe  ; 
but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  certain  masters  never 
stop  to  calculate  how  long  it  will  take  a  conscientious 
boy  to  prepare  the  huge  list  of  work  that  he  sometimes 
takes  to  his  study  in  the  evening.  Boys  often  fall  asleep 
over  preparation  ;  this  is  not  laziness,  but  fatigue. 

On  the  subject  of  how  the  boys  are  to  spend  their 
time  when  lessons  are  not  in  question,  we  find  this 
sensible  sentence,  which  might  well  be  laid  to  heart : 
"  Earnestly  would  I  impress  upon  school  authorities 
that  the  moment  Sunday  is  regarded  as  a  bore,  the  boy 
will  surely  endeavour  to  relieve  the  weariness,  and  too 
frequently  by  imdesirable  methods." 

What  about  games  ?  Organise  them.  "  I  would 
allow  no  liberty  to  do  nothing "  :  make  out-of-door 
occupation  an  essential  element  in  the  time-table. 
Those  who  for  physical  reasons  are  excused  the  rough 
and  tumble  games  must  take  other  organised  exercise. 
As  to  accidents,  more  occur  from  "  sky-larking  "  than 
from  games.  The  loafer  should  do  two  hours'  drill 
if  he  objects  to  one  hour  of  compulsory  games.  Recrea- 
tion should  be  as  frequent  as  possible.  "  Every  spare 
moment  not  occupied  by  work,  meals,  or  sleep  should  be 
allotted  to  it." 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  from  a  schoolmaster's 
point  of  view  is  the  division  of  the  book  which  is 
devoted  to  the  treatment  of  illness.  Much  that  the 
author  recommends  in  the  way  of  the  management 
of  boys  a  master  will  learn  himself  by  experience  ; 
but  medicine  and  nursing  and  so  forth  must  be  left  to 
the  e.xpert.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  do  more 
than  indicate  the  scope  of  this  part  of  the  book  ;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  medical  know- 
ledge and  good  advice  for  dealing  with  occasional  ill- 
nesses or  school  epidemics. 

It  is  a  great  book  :  valuable  to  anybody  who  has  to 
deal  with  the  young — and  invaluable  to  the  Public 
schoolmaster.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  pubhsher 
does  not  cut  the  leaves  of  it ! 
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The  Abbe  Galiani  on 
Education 


By  Geraldine  Hodgson 

University  College,  Bristol 

Writing  on  Rabelais'  educational  views,  Sainte-Beuve 
observes  :  "A  wiser  eighteenth-century  philosopher 
than  Jean  Jacques — Galiani — lays  down  these  as  the 
two  prime  essentials  of  education :  to  teach  children  to 
bear  injustice,  to  teach  them  to  bear  ennui." 

The  Abbe  Galiani  was  born  at  Chieti  in  1728,  he  died 
in  1787.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  Encyclopaedists,  of 
Diderot  specially. 

Jlr.  John  Morley  calls  Galiani  "  the  antiquary,  the 
scholar,  the  politician,  the  incomparable  mimic,  the 
shrewdest,  wittiest  and  gayest  of  men  after  Voltaire," 
which  suggestive  estimate  reads  oddly  by  the  educational 
recommendations  quoted  by  Sainte-Beuve. 

Galiani  wrote  no  book  on  education  ;  he  was  primarily 
an  economist.  The  words  Sainte-Beuve  quotes  occur 
in  one  of  the  longer  of  the  many  Epistles  he  wrote  to 
Madame  d'Epinay,  the  lady  addressed  so  often  as 
"  ma  belle  dame,"  the  lady  of  whom  at  last  he  writes  : 
"  Madame  d'Epinay  n'est  plus !  J'ai  done  cesse 
d'etre." 

The  letters  are  dated  from  Naples,  where,  having  been 
withdrawn  from  Paris,  he  was  serving  his  King. 

In  1770,  a  certain  Abbe  Coyer  pubhshed  a  treatise 
entitled  Plan  d' Education  publiqtie.  Galiani,  writing  to 
Madame  d'Epinay,  dismisses  it  curtly  :  "  His  plan  of 
education  is  certainly  less  valuable  than  your  criticism 
of  it."  He  then  opines  that  she  criticised  it  merely 
"  to  stir  me  up."  But  he  needs  no  stirring  up  :  "  Mon 
traite  d' education  est  tout  fait." 

To  the  reader's  surprise  this  treatise  occupies  but  a 
couple  of  pages,  surely  one  of  the  shortest  ever  penned. 
Since  in  many  points  it  runs  counter  to  its  far  more 
famous  contemporary  Einile,  and  is  somewhat  inacces- 
sible, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  offer  a  translation  of  this 
part  of  the  letter. 

"  My  treatise  on  education  is  finished  already  :  I 
prove  that  it  is  the  same  thing  for  man  and  for  beast  : 
it  can  be  reduced  to  two  principles — to  learn  to  put  up 
with  injustice,  to  learn  to  endure  ennui.  What  does 
one  do  in  breaking  in  a  horse  ?  The  horse  ambles,  trots, 
gallops,  walks,  all  naturally ;  but  he  does  it  when 
he  wishes,  as  he  pleases.  We  teach  him  to  move  thus 
or  thus  contrary  to  his  own  desire,  against  his  instinct  ; 
there  is  the  injustice  :  we  make  him  keep  on  at  it  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  there  is  the  ennui.  It  is  just  the 
same  thing  when  we  make  a  child  learn  Latin,  or  Greek, 
or  French  :  the  intrinsic  utility  of  it  is  not  the  point ; 
the  aim  is  that  he  should  habituate  himself  to  obey 
another  person's  will  (and  so  bore  himself)  ;  that  he 
should  be  beaten  by  a  creature  born  his  equal  (and 
so  learn  endurance).     When   he  has  learned   all   that. 


he  can  stand  on  his  own  feet,  he  is  a  social  being,  he 
can  go  into  society,  he  respects  magistrates,  ministers, 
rulers,  without  making  any  fuss  about  it.  He  fulfils 
the  duties  of  his  station  in  life,  he  is  in  his  office,  or  in 
the  court  of  justice,  or  in  the  guard-house,  or  in  the 
waiting-room  at  Versailles ;  yawns,  waits  there,  and 
earns  his  livelihood.  If  he  cannot  do  any  of  these 
things,  he  is  a  useless  member  of  society.  Consequently, 
education  is  nothing  whatever  but  the  pruning  of 
natural  gifts  until  they  are  only  fit  for  the  fulfilment 
of  social  duties.  The  business  of  education  is  to  cut 
and  prune  the  talents  :  if  it  does  not  do  that,  you  get 
the  poet,  the  improvisatore,  the  gallant,  the  painter, 
the  wit,  the  eccentric,  who  is  amusing,  no  doubt,  but 
who  starves,  since  he  fits  no  niche  in  the  social  order. 
England,  the  least  educated  nation  in  the  world,  is  as 
a  natural  consequence  the  greatest,  the  most  puzzling, 
and  will  very  soon  be  the  most  miserable  of  them  all. 

"  The  rules  of  education  then  will  be  very  simple 
and  very  brief.  A  Republic  needs  less  education  than 
a  Monarchy  :  under  Absolutism  children  should  be  kept 
in  a  harem  even  more  than  slaves  and  women.  Monastic 
despotism  is  a  result  of  the  cruel  severities  of  the  novitiate, 
and  that  is  the  method  of  modern  artificial  theocracy. 
Ancient  primitive  theocracy  was  born  in  the  terrors 
of  the  storm  and  the  earthquake.  It  made  and  found 
God  everywhere.  Modern  theocracy  aims  at  purifying 
men  by  asceticism  and  fasting  :  when  once  they  are 
worked  up  to  the  pitch  of  suffering  and  utter  weariness, 
the  Pope,  the  abbe,  the  confessor,  the  superintendent  of 
the  novices,  is  a  tyrant — a  god.  He  is  everything : 
he  can  do  what  he  will  with  creatures  so  mastered. 

"  Public  education  leads  to  democracy,  private  to 
absolutism.  There  are  no  Colleges  at  Constantinople, 
in  Spain  or  Portugal.  The  few  there  were  in  those 
countries  were  controlled  by  Jesuits  who  entirely 
altered  their  character. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rule  is  of  universal  applica- 
tion :  all  pleasant  methods  of  teaching  children  necessary 
knowledge  are  false  and  ridiculous.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  learning  geography  or  geometry  ;  it  is  a  question 
of  learning  to  work,  of  learning  the  weariness  of  con- 
centrating one's  attention  on  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
so  forth.  A  child  may  know  all  the  chief  towns  in  the 
universe  without  being  able  to  fix  his  attention  on 
and  get  to  the  bottom  of  his  own  balance  sheet  of  income 
and  outgoings  :  and  our  fine  geographer  may  be  robbed 
right  and  left  by  his  valet,  and  go  bankrupt,  with  all  his 
knowledge  of  the  capital  cities.  Draw  out,  develop 
these  ideas,  and  then  you  will  have  a  book  the  precise 
opposite  of  Emile,  and  worth  very  much  more.  But 
you  have  forbidden  me  ever  to  be  the  mother  of  a 
family,  and  here  I  have  wasted  an  hour  chattering 
about  education.     Let  us  talk  of  something  else." 

He  was  joking,  the  earnest  reader  will  say.  And 
suppose  he  were  ;  many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in  jest. 
Readers  may  traverse  his  sweeping  generalisations, 
and  resent  his  bizarre  views  ;  but  we  remember  that 
Sainte-Beuve  called  him  "  a  wiser  eighteenth-century 
philosopher  than  Jean- Jacques,"  who  is  the  idol  of  a 
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large   part   of   the   educational  world,   while   GaUani's 
name,  as  a  pedagogic  theorist,  is  forgotten. 

He  exaggerates.  Perhaps  :  yet  Dr.  Creighton, 
speaking  of  teaching,  which  is  part  of  education,  said, 
"  the  two  chief  means  of  teaching  are  exaggeration  and 
paradox."  If  this  be  dubious  wisdom  with  children, 
it  is  safe  enough  for  adults,  for  whom  Galiani  was 
writing.  We  wonder  why  he  is  neglected  and  Rousseau 
is  honoured,  for  however  exaggerated  we  may  find  the 
Abbe's  views,  there  is  surely,  in  these  two  pages,  nothing 
quite  so  grotesque  as  J  can- Jacques'  well-known  argu- 
ment that  as  the  mother  is  the  "  natural  nurse,"  so  the 
father  is  the  "  natural  teacher."  Elsewhere,  Galiani 
declares  that  the  child  has  "  taken  the  ply  for  good 
or  evil  by  the  time  he  is  two,"  from  this  he  deduces 
the  nurse's  all-importance.  Galiani  utters  his  obiter 
dicta  with  a  fine  air  of  disregard  of  all  possible 
gainsayers,  which  is  irritating  to  many  minds.  But  is 
he  one  half  so  defiant  of  the  practical  man,  of  the  plain 
facts  of  life,  as  Rousseau,  when  the  latter  writes  of  any 
and  every  infant  :  "  He  will  be  brought  up  better  by  a 
judicious  if  limited  father,  than  by  the  most  gifted 
tutor  in  the  world,  because  zeal  can  supplement  talent 
better  than  talent  can  zeal "  ?  It  is  very  easy  and 
dehghtful  to  assume  that  limited  fathers  are  judicious, 
but  what  if  they  are  not  ?  Perhaps  zeal  can  supplement 
talent,  but  what  of  the  many  fathers  who  possess  neither? 
Rousseau  does  not  meet  the  case  when  he  writes  in  his 
facile  buoj'ant  fashion,  "  The  man  who  cannot  discharge 
a  father's  duty  has  no  right  to  be  one."  It  is  no  question 
of  right,  much  less  of  what  a  single  author  supposes  to 
be  right  :  it  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  of  dealing  with 
accomplished  facts.  No  society  of  civilised  men  has 
succeeded  so  far  in  framing  any  scheme  to  secure  that 
only  those  fit  to  be,  shall  be,  parents.  We  live  in  a 
singular!}'  ill-regulated  world,  and  must  devise  some 
method  of  education  for  its  singularly  ill-regulated 
inhabitants,  which  may  in  time  render  them  a  little 
less  so. 

The  common  problem,  yours,   mine,  every  one's, 
Is — not  to  fancy  what  were  fair  in  life 
Provided  it  could  be — but  finding  first 
What  may  be,  then  find  how  to  make  it  fair 
Up  to  our  means  :  a  very  different  thing  ! 
No  abstract  intellectual  plan  of  life 
Quite  irrespective  of  life's  plainest  laws. 
But  one  a  man,  who  is  man  and  nothing  more, 
May  lead  within  a  world  which  (by  your  leave) 
Is  Rome  or  London,  not  Fool's  Paradise. 

Those  lines  lead  us  from  the  comparatively  unim- 
portant question  of  the  superiority  of  one  philosopher 
to  another,  back  to  the  useful  question — does  the  Abbe's 
plan  meet  our  own  difficulty  of  to-day  ?  Neither 
Galiani  nor  Blougram  was  a  model  ecclesiastic  ;  they 
were  both,  if  any  one  be  anxious  for  the  admission, 
men  of  the  world,  and  worldly  even  so.  But  they  had  a 
notion  of  the  significance  of  "  life's  plainest  laws," 
they  realised  that  the  world's  capital  cities  and  remote 
unimportant  villages  were  alike  anything  but  Fool's 
Paradise,     where     everything     harmonises     with     the 


Optimist's  dreams.  Perhaps  Galiani's  plan  of  making 
a  man  fill  his  niche  in  the  world  is  utilitarian  and  common- 
place. But  surely  we  are  far  enough  away  from  Rous- 
seau's enthusiasm  to  realise  that  it  is  no  credit  to  a 
person  to  be  unable  to  fill  that  allotted  place.  And 
Gahani  does  not  remain  in  the  niche.  Even  if  he  did, 
he  might  turn  out  less  inconsiderable  people  than  Rous- 
seau with  the  help  of  all  his  judicious  limited  fathers. 

It  is  true  that  Galiani  saw  no  visions  and  dreamed 
no  dreams  :  but  what  of  the  value  to  an  age,  fast  tending 
to  the  deification  of  material  ease  and  pleasure  at  any 
price,  what  of  the  value  of  that  hardy  ideal  of  every- 
day duty  enshrined  in  the  phrase  :  "  It  is  a  question  of 
learning  to  work,  of  learning  the  weariness  of  concen- 
trating one's  attention  on  the  matter  in  hand  "  ?  Every- 
where to-day,  in  the  Kindergarten,  the  school,  the 
popular  lecture,  ease  is  the  aim,  pleasantness  the  path. 
The  teacher  is  invited  to  play  the  part  not  of  mountain 
guide,  but  of  garden  roller.  Yet,  are  Galiani's  words 
less  true  to-day  than  they  were  in  1770  :  "  The  rule  is 
of  universal  appHcation,  all  pleasant  methods  of  teaching 
children  necessary  knowledge  are  false  and  ridiculous  "  ? 

The  theory  of  the  primrose  path  has  gained  so  many 
adherents,  probably,  because  people  still  believe  the 
fiction,  which  Gahani  had  cast  behind  his  back,  viz., 
that  instruction  is  education  :  they  still  fancy  that  the 
teacher's  first  and  all-important  duty  is  to  play  full 
jug  to  the  child's  empty  mug.  But  the  Abbe  says  : 
'  When  we  make  a  child  learn  Latin,  or  Greek,  or 
French,  the  intrinsic  utility  of  it  is  not  the  point  "  :  or 
again,  "  it  is  not  a  question  of  learning  geography  or 
geometry."  Galiani  wants  education,  not  instruction. 
He  desires  the  old  ideal  of  forming  character,  the  Greek 
ideal,  that  of  the  best  days  of  the  Renaissance.  "  Lay 
well  to  heart,"  ^Eneas  Syhaus  wrote  to  the  King  of 
Bohemia,  "  our  one  sure  possession  is  character." 
You  are  not  teaching  Latin  and  geometry  and  all  the 
rest  of  it  for  its  own  sake  ;  above  and  beyond  that 
gained  knowledge  (useful  enough  in  its  own  place) 
there  is  self-discipline,  self-conquest,  the  hardest  lesson 
of  all  to  be  learned,  as  any  one  knows  who  has  tried. 

With  all  his  worldliness  and  worse,  was  Galiani's  aim 
so  low  ? 

To  learn  to  put  up  with  injustice,  to  learn  to  endure 
ennui,  what  are  those  great  lessons  but  moulding  of 
characters  which  shall  be  fit  in  time  to  bear  the  diffi- 
culties and  disappointments,  to  win  the  victories,  to 
raise  the  aims  of 

a  world  which  (b}'  your  leave) 
Is  Rome  or  London,  not  Fool's  Paradise  i 

There  are  among  those  who  care  for  the  world's 
amelioration  some  who  think  to  achieve  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mass  by  working  at  the  mass  :  and  again, 
there  are  those  who  declare  that  all  attempts  at  im- 
provement must  deal  with  the  individual ;  people  like  Dr. 

lhng\vorth  who  writes  so  emphatically  :  "  Any  attempt 
therefore,  to  improve  society  which  does  not  begin 
with  the  will,  and  consequently  with  the  individual,  is 
either  ignorantly  superficial  or  consciously  hypocritical." 
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The  antithesis  did  not  present  itself  so  sharply  to 
Galiani  :  but  his  method  is  individual :  its  essence 
is  training  of  the  will — ^will  recognised  as  the  core  of 
personality,  of  individuality. 

Probably  the  truth,  as  usual,  lies  between  the  ex- 
tremes, with  a  bias,  if  there  must  be  one,  to  individualism. 
Any  efforts  at  improvement  in  the  world  at  large,  or 
in  the  world  of'  school,  which  omit  to  direct  steady, 
careful  influence  upon  each  individual,  are  no  doubt 
foredoomed  to  failure.  Yet  goodness  like  evil — though 
for  some  unexplained  reason  in  a  less  intense  degree — 
is  infectious  :  it  spreads  imperceptibly.  Good,  existent 
in  a  number  of  more  or  less  associated  individuals, 
totals  up  at  last  to  a  little  more  than  the  sum  of  the 
individual  bits  of  goodness.  If  not,  what  is  meant 
by  raising  the  tone  of  a  neighbourhood,  of  a  school, 
of  a  form  ?  Something  more  than  raising  each  in- 
dividual therein.  There  has  been  a  "  profit  "  on  the 
efforts,  if  we  may  say  so,  which,  over  and  above  the 
advantage  to  each  individual,  has  gone  into  a  common 
fund  of  improvement,  the  profit  not  being  the  mere 
direct  result  of  effort  expended  on  individuals.  Re- 
formers, working  at  single  persons,  are  rewarded  at 
last  by  something  above  the  return  of  the  capital  effort 
expended  plus  that  capital's  lawful  interest :  it  is  just 
the  difference  perhaps  that  we  might  legitimately 
expect  when  handling  human  beings  with  their  spiritual 
significance,  and  not  just  material  things. 

But  whether  Galiani  would  have  admitted  that  or  not, 
there  is  under  his  cjaiicism,  under  his  most  un-abbe- 
like  strictures  on  ecclesiastical  systems,  a  sober  zeal  in 
the  interests  of  character  :  he  would  fain  "  produce  a 
man  "  hke  Montaigne, — "  Or,  nous  qui  cherchons  icy, 
au  rebours,  de  former,  non  un  grammairien  ou  logicien, 
mais  un  gentilhomme,  laissons  les  abuser  de  leur  loisir, 
nous  avons  affaire  ailleurs." 

A  man  who  can  live  like  a  man  in  the  world — Galiani 
aims  at  that.  It  is  worth  while  to  add  that  five  years 
after,  v/riting  to  the  daughter  of  sa  belle  dame,  he  states 
his  belief  that  the  world  is  our  real  schoolroom,  and 
events  our  true  educators  :  "Do  you  know  the  tutor 
who  educates  us  ?  the  age,  the  nation  into  the  midst 
of  which  each  one  of  us  is  born.  Thus  a  man  who  comes 
into  the  world  to-day  at  Constantinople  will  grow  up  a 
Turk  ;  at  Rome,  a  Roman  Catholic  Christian ;  at 
Paris,  a  wit,  an  economic  anglophile  rural  person  ;  in 
London,  a  confounded*  colonist,  and  so  on.  The  whole 
of  our  surroundings  educate  us  :  the  actual  tutor  is 
held  infinitely  cheap,  is  despised  by  sage  observers." 

If  Galiani  be  antique  in  his  appreciation  of  character, 
he  is  a  modern  of  the  moderns  in  demanding  that  mere 
book-knowledge  is  less  valuable  than  contact  with  the 
realities  of  life. 

*  Galiani  uses  a  highly  coloured  English  adjective  of  the  period. 


The  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  K.G.,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  has  appointed  Mr.  P.  A.  Barnett  to 
the  newly  created  post  of  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Board 
for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 


Anglo-German  Relations 

By  J.  A.  Owen 

On  the  20th  of  this  month  the  members  of  the  London 
Branch  of  the  German  Language  Association  will  meet 
to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  poet  Schiller.  A  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Society  in  Berlin,  Dr.  Giinther 
Saalfeld,  will  be  the  chief  speaker  on  the  occasion  ; 
and  there  will  be  other  interesting  features  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  evening,  all  tending  to  do  honour  to  one 
who  did  perhaps  more  than  any  other  German  writer  to 
influence  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

If  any  of  our  readers  should  wish  to  join  in  this  cele- 
bration, they  need  only  apply  to  Dr.  Alois  Weiss, 
Professor  of  German  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich,  who  will  be  glad  to  furnish  them  with  par- 
ticulars of  the  Society.  The  primary  object  of  the 
Allgemeinen  Deutschen  Sprachvereins  was  to  purify 
the  German  language,  by  expelling  from  it  all  such  words 
as  are  foreign  to  it  which  have  been  adopted  from 
neighbouring  countries,  and  which  too  often  detract 
from  its  simplicity  and  strength  ;  to  turn  out  all  such 
words  as  "  the  man  in  the  street  "  would  not  understand 
— to  restore  it,  in  short,  to  its  original  purity,  and  to 
preserve  it  therein  ;  also  to  render  it  a  better  vehicle 
of  thought,  by  bringing  about  a  general  reaction  against 
the  construction  of  involved  sentences,  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  especially  by  all  English  students 
of  German  literature. 

There  is  a  Central  Board  of  the  Association  in  Berlin, 
but  there  are  now  over  250  branches,  \vith  27,000 
members  throughout  Germany,  and  abroad,  wherever 
Germans  have  settled.  Here  in  London,  owing  to  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  Dr.  Alois  Weiss,  there  is  a  flourish- 
ing Branch  of  which  he  is  the  President,  and  which 
numbers  over  550  members,  about  half  of  whom  are 
English  by  birth  or  naturalisation.  A  great  many 
leading  professors  and  teachers  of  modern  languages 
in  this  country  have  joined  it,  and  on  the  list  of  its 
members  are  names  that  are  distinguished  in  English  and 
German  literature  and  art.  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig 
Holstein  is  Schirmherr,  patron,  of  this  Society. 

Mr.  George  Meredith,  Sir  Edmund  Hope  Verney, 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  Mr.  F.  Storr,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion, Freiheer  Bruno  von  Schroder,  Dr.  John  G.  Robert- 
son of  the  London  University,  Count  Metternich,  the 
German  Ambassador,  Dr.  Mahaffy  of  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity, Freiheer  von  Lindenfels,  Consul  General,  and 
Dr.  Karl  Breul  of  Cambridge  are  some  of  the  members 
whose  names  should  be  a  guarantee  for  the  usefulness 
of  this  Society,  which  in  London  is  a  purely  literary  one, 
aiming  especially  at  the  extension  of  a  better  knowledge 
of  a  literature  which  has  been  enriched  and  made 
distinguished  throughout  the  European  nations  by 
the  genius  of  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  many  great  masters 
in  other  departments  of  learning  and  science. 

Pleasant   social   reunions   of   a   simple   and   friendly 
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nature  take  place.  These  are,  however,  conducted  on 
thoroughly  intellectual  lines,  whilst  being  devoid  of  all 
that  stiffness  and  formality  which  is  so  apt  to  act  as  a  wet 
blanket  on  such  occasions  as  our  own  English  con- 
versaziones. 

The  ordinary  Englishman  has  no  idea  of  the  keenness 
with  which  Germans  are  now  applying  themselves  to 
the  study  of  foreign  languages  ;  but  especially  to  English. 
Education  generally  has  for  many  years  past  been  more 
practical  in  Germany  than  in  England.  A  thoughtful 
and  capable  German  said  to  me  lately  :  "  The  French 
beat  us  at  Jena  because  they  had,  as  a  nation,  more 
education  than  we  had — we  beat  them  in  1870  because 
we  had  laid  that  fact  to  heart,  and  had  worked  so  that 
the  conditions  were  reversed,  and  our  men  were  then 
better  educated  than  were  theirs." 

England  and  Germany  are  now  the  great  competitors 
in  the  International  market.  The  German  says  to 
himself,  "  I  must  study  English  in  order  to  find  out 
what  they  are  doing,  to  learn  their  way  of  business  in 
fact,  and  then  do  it  better."  The  ordinary  Englishman 
says,  "  We  have  attained  our  present  position,  have 
become  pre-eminent  throughout  the  world  without  a 
knowledge  of  German,  and  we  don't  want  to  learn  it 
now."  Yet  in  the  fierce  strain  of  competition  which  is 
inevitable  in  the  near  future,  England  must  go  to  the 
wall  unless  she  braces  herself  to  certain  tasks. 

Take  Manchuria  for  instance — supposing  a  business 
order  has  to  be  given  there.  Two  men  apply,  one  an 
Englishman  and  the  other  a  German.  The  German  has 
made  it  his  business  to  speak  English,  and  also  the 
language  of  Manchuria  ;  also  he  has  the  coinage  of  the 
country  at  his  fingers'  ends.  The  Englishman  is  perhaps 
better  fitted  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  work  ; 
but  he  can  only  speak  his  own  language  ;  and  as  to  the 
figures — well,  he  "  has  them  in  his  book  at  home." 
The  German  secures  the  contract. 

German  is  a  hard  language  to  the  beginner — he  is 
appalled  by  the  declensions  and  the  construction,  yet 
its  pronunciation  is  according  to  rules,  and  is  quickly 
mastered  ;    and  the  study  grows  easier  as  it  goes  on. 

An  Anglo-German  Society  on  the  lines  of  the  one  under 
notice  should  be  most  helpful.  The  subscription  is  very 
small,  and  the  monthly  paper  sent  to  its  subscribers 
is  written  in  faultless  German,  that  part  of  it  which  is 
devoted  zur  Scharfung  des  Sprachgefiihh  is  written  by 
such  distinguished  linguists  as  Behagel,  Brenner,  Lyon, 
Saalfeld,  and  others  equally  fitted  for  the  work. 

The  Germans,  as  a  people,  have  long  been  in  advance 
of  us  as  students  not  only  of  the  language,  but  of  the 
hterature  of  other  nations.  English  is  taught  in  every 
secondary  school  in  Germany.  When  Mr.  Balfour 
received  the  second  edition  of  a  German  version  of  his 
address  to  the  British  Association  at  Cambridge,  he 
said,  "  I  would  that  the  disinterested  community  of  aim 
which  thus  binds  together  the  scientific  men  throughout 
the  world  in  one  international  brotherhood,  could  extend 
its  healing  influence  through  all  classes  and  all  interests. 
An  upholding  of  mutual  ideals  is  a  no  less  important 
factor  in  the  strengthening  of  a  bond  of  union  which 


makes  for  peace  and  the  well-being  of  the  peoples  ; 
and  this  may  be  fostered  above  all  by  the  study  of  what 
is  best  and  purest  in  the  literature  of  sister  countries." 

Over  forty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  little  school  girl  at 
Neuwied  on  the  Rhine,  a  dear  friend  of  mine  was  living  for 
some  years  in  Diisseldorf.  In  his  room  a  number  of 
clever  young  men  met  weekly,  forming  a  club  for  the 
study  of  Shakespeare.  Bernhard  ten  Brink,  who  became 
later  the  first  authority  on  our  own  poet  Chaucer,  and 
other  early  English  writers,  was  a  member  of  this  ; 
another  was  Peter  Schick,  the  well-known  painter. 
A  bust  of  the  great  poet  which  stood  on  a  bureau  was 
always  saluted  formally  on  entering  the  room. 

When  my  friend  left  Germany,  to  go  later  to  New 
Zealand,  Bernhard  ten  Brink  wrote  some  farewell 
verses  to  him,  which  I  found  in  an  old  album.  They  are 
I  think,  in  their  simple  yet  strong  diction  worth  giving 
in  full  here. 

MEINEM  FREUNDE,  GEORGE  N.  OWEN 

Des  grossen  Britten  Geist  fiihrt  uns  zusammen  ; 
Da  kam  Gemiithiickeit  mit  den  Genossen. 
Scherz,  Frohsinn,  von  der  Jugend  Glanz  umflossen. 
Und  schiirte  hell  der  jungen  Freundschaft  Flammen. 

Pedanterie  vermocht'es  uns  zu  trennen. 

Doch  soUt'ich  ob  dem  raschen  Wechsel  trauern  ? 

So  lang  mich  Freunde  liebend  "Freund"  noch  nennen, 

Kann  racine  Kraft  die  Schmerzen  iiberdauern. 

Ob  nah,  ob  fern  du  bleibst  mir  unverloren 
Mag  auch  das  Gliick  ergrimmt  has  Antlitz  wenden 
Die  Freundschaft.  die  des  Lebens  Lust  geboren 
Kann  nimmermehr  im  Lebens  Kummer  enden. 

Uns  ruft  die  Zeit  zu  ernsterem  Beginnen 
So  lass  uns  frisch  die  Lebens  Bark  besteigen 
Zum  Kampfe  !     Fh  sich  uns're  Sonnen  neigen. 
Lass  durch  die  That  den  Frieden  uns  gewinnen. 

Bernhard  ten  Brink. 

TO  MY  FRIEND  GEORGE  N.  OWEN 
A  Translation 

Briton's  great  poet  'twas,  our  bond  who  founded  ! 

And  happy  comradeship,  to  join  us,  came  ; 
Jest,  joyousness,  bv  glorious  youth  surrounded — 

All  brightly  fann'd  our  early  friendship's  flame. 

Vain  pedantry  contrived  our  bond  to  sever. 

But  though  time's  rapid  changes  wound  my  heart. 
Yet,  while  my  friend  still  calls  me  "Friend."  whole-hearted, 

I  strength  possess  to  bear  the  kindly  smart. 

If  near  or  far,  I  ne'er  can  lose  this  treasure  ! 

Though  fortune  turn  in  wrath  her  face  away. 
For  friendship  born  of  our  life's  zest  and  pleasure 

Can  surely  ne'er  mid  life's  annoys  decay. 

The  time  now  summons  each  to  stern  endeavour. 

Then  let  us  gaily  board  our  bark  of  life  ! 
To  battle  ! — ere  our  suns  shall  set  for  ever. 

Man  peace  secures  through  earnest  deed  and  strife. 
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Dialogues  on  Education 

The  Teaching  of  History 

By  F.  Hayllar 

The  Inquirer.  I  have  just  been  asking  my  godson  and 
his  Httle  sister  questions  in  their  Enghsh  History.  My 
dear  Philadelphia,  what  I  have  learnt  from  them  some- 
what surprises  me ;  and  as  you  have  doubtless  the 
wisest  possible  reasons  for  what  you  do,  pray  let  your  old 
friend  beg  you  to  spend  five  minutes  of  your  time  in 
telling  him  what  they  are. 

Philadelphia.  With  all  my  heart.  What  was  it  that 
surprised  you  so  much  ? 

The  Inquirer.  It  was  this.  I  began  by  asking  Philip 
whose  reign  he  was  learning  just  now.  "  George  II.," 
said  he  ;  and  as  he  is  scarcely  ten  I  thought  he  was  doing 
well.  I  next  asked  little  Delphis  the  same  question. 
"  I'm  doing  Victoria,"  she  answered.  "  WTiat !  "  I  ex- 
claimed, "  and  are  you  further  on  than  Philip,  who  is  a 
year  older  than  you  ?  "  She  said  :  "  No,  of  course  not — 
for  Phihp  had  done  Victoria  long  ago."  Well,  I  did  not 
dwell  on  this  ;  I  proceeded  to  ask  Philip  a  question  about 
Robert  Bruce  and  found  that  he  knew  practically  nothing 
about  him.  "  I  haven't  got  to  him  yet,"  he  explained. 
"  You  are  long  past  him  if  you're  learning  George  II.," 
I  said,  "  only,  you  young  scapegrace,  you  have  forgotten 
aU  about  him  !  "  Then  I  tried  other  heroes — Wallace, 
Francis  Drake,  Raleigh,  Marlborough ;  and  at  the 
mention  of  Marlborough  PhUip  cheered  up,  declaring 
that  he  had  heard  of  him,  and  that  you  had  said  he  would 
learn  about  him  next  year.  And,  at  last,  when  it  proved 
that  Delphis  knew  nothing  of  the  ancient  Britons,  nor 
of  the  landing  of  William  the  Conqueror,  it  suddenly 
dawned  upon  me — that  you  are  teaching  them  history 
backwards. 

Philadelphia.  Quite  true — that  is  indeed  my  plan : 
I  teach  them  history  backwards.  They  begin  systematic 
work  at  about  eight  years  of  age,  when  they  learn  the 
chief  events  of  the  last  ten  years  or  so.  At  nine  they  go 
back  half  a  century,  and  start  afresh  with  Victoria ; 
at  ten  the  point  of  departure  is  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  B:"unswick  ;  and  at  eleven  and  twelve  I  mean  them 
to  begin  the  history  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  Tudors  re- 
spectively. And  I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you  one  important 
point  of  my  scheme.  We  are  for  ever  recapitulating  the 
modern  history  with  which  we  began,  adding  to  it, 
making  comparisons  and  contrasts,  seeing  how  the  earlier 
history  runs  up  into  it.  In  fact  we  do  not  consider  that 
we  have  done  with  any  particular  topic  until  we  have 
made  out  its  connection,  through  subsequent  events, 
with  the  present  day. 

The  Inquirer.  This  is  a  very  strenuous  and,  to  me,  a 
very  novel  method.  But  what  advantages  do  you 
beheve  it  to  have  above  the  ordinary  one  ? 

Philadelphia.  The  advantages  are  innumerable  !  Nav, 
my  dear  friend,  I  give  you  full  leave  to  smUe  at  my 
enthusiasm.     Nevertheless,   would   you   not   say  it   was 


indisputably  the  fact  that  children  retain  best  what  has 
been  taught  them  earliest,  supposing  the  teaching  to  have 
been  sufficiently  reasonable,  and  often  enough  repeated  ? 

The  Inquirer.     Well — and  then  ? 

Philadelphia.  Do  you  not  also  agree  that  the  number 
of  subjects  and  parts  of  subjects  which  can  be  taught 
to  children  is  necessarily  a  limited  one — were  it  only 
in  order  to  leave  time  for  the  requisite  repetition  ? 

The  Inquirer.  Yes  indeed — for  that  and  for  several 
other  reasons. 

Philadelphia.  Then  ought  we  not  to  teach  a  child 
first  those  things  which  will  be  most  useful  to  him  for 
practical  life,  and  only  in  the  second  place  those  things 
which  are  merely  interesting  ?  And  can  you  deny  that 
a  knowledge  of  modern  history  is  more  useful  than  a 
knowledge  of  medifeval  history  ?  Surely  it  is  indis- 
pensable for  every  man  to  know  what  is  the  present 
condition  of  his  country,  what  her  relations  with  her 
neighbours,  and  what  the  events  which  have  determined 
these.  In  the  year  1895  I  would  wager  that  for  every 
thousand  educated  young  men  and  women  who  could 
give  you  a  clear  account  of  the  causes  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War,  you  would  barely  have  found  a  single  one 
who  could  tell  you  anything  definite  about  the  battle 
of  Majuba  Hill — still  less  anything  about  the  terms  of  our 
treaty  with  the  Boer  States,  or  of  the  character  and 
resources  of  their  population.  And  yet  knowledge  on 
the  latter  points  would  have  been  infinitely  the  more 
valuable  of  the  two.  The  affairs  of  practical  life  are 
all  with  the  present,  and  only  with  so  much  of  the  past 
as  explains  or  demonstrably  conditions  the  present. 
Remoter  history  is  really  the  affair  of  the  antiquary  and 
the  historian.  The  one  is  special,  for  the  few ;  the  other 
still  general,  for  the  many.  And  I  maintain  that  we  have 
been  reversing  the  natural  and  proper  order  of  things  : 
we  leave  modern  history  alone,  to  be  taken  up  by  those 
whose  tastes  and  opportunities  lead  them  to  make  a 
study  of  it  in  maturer  years,  such  persons  being  compara- 
tively few  ;  whilst  we  compel  children  to  repeat  over  and 
over  again  the  history  of  times  and  of  persons  which 
have  no  bearing  whatever,  that  they  could  discover,  upon 
the  actual  conditions  of  life  around.  We  ought  to  do 
precisely  the  contrary.  Please  understand  me  :  I  don't 
deny  that  the  historian's  contributions  to  thought  and 
to  practical  wisdom  are  inestimable  ;  I  only  say  that  a 
child  is  not  ipso  facto  a  historian. 

The  Inquirer.  But,  Philadelphia,  recent  history  is  too 
difficult  for  children  ;  and,  besides  that,  it  is  excessively 
dry. 

Philadelphia.  No  indeed — I  assure  you,  on  both  points 
you  are  mistaken.  I  admit  that  recent  history  is  some- 
what difficult  to  teach ;  but  it  is  easy  enough  to  learn. 
It  is  difficult  to  teach  because  the  amount  of  material 
to  select  from  is  so  immensely  great,  whilst  there  are 
practically  no  books  in  which  one  can  find  the  selection 
ready  made. — Exoriare  aliquis! — But  then,  here  comes 
the  advantage  of  beginning  it  with  very  young  children. 
It  is  easier  to  select  for  a  chUd  of  eight  or  nine,  than  for 
a  boy  or  girl  of  fifteen.  The  broad  outlines  of  things, 
the   salient   events   and  personalities  stand  out   clearer 
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to  the  teacher's  view ;  and  common  sense  affords  more 
definite  aid.  Then,  the  outline  being  given  early  and 
iinnly  impressed  upon  the  mind,  there  is  a  framework 
ready  for  the  additions  brought  in  by  that  recapitulating 
I  told  you  of — so  that  further  teaching  becomes  incal- 
culably easier.  And  as  for  your  objections  on  the  score 
of  dryness — I  have  found  on  the  contrary  that  recent 
history  proves  almost  too  enthralling.  Do  you  not  see 
that  the  one  thing  needful  is  to  set  the  child's  imagination 
to  work  ?  And  this  requires  enthusiasm,  knowledge 
and  a  sense  of  the  great  and  beautiful  in  the  teacher — 
but  does  not  require  any  particular  set  of  facts  or  charac- 
ters historically  considered.  Indeed  I  think  one  of  the 
main  benefits  to  be  hoped  for  from  my  plan,  if  it  is  ever 
generally  adopted,  is  a  redressing  of  the  balance  of  imag- 
inativ-e  interest.  The  glamour  of  past  history  is  largely  the 
glamour  of  childish  association,  and  in  so  far  might  be 
transferred  to  the  present.  The  moral  difference  between 
history  learnt  as  a  mere  record  of  bygone  times,  and 
history  learnt  with  incessant  reference  to  the  present 
must  assuredly  be  a  very  great  one ;  you  get  a  different 
perspective  altogether. 

The  Inquirer.  Do  you  suppose  your  way  of  teaching 
history  is  scientific  ?  That  is  the  cry  nowadays,  isn't  it  ? 
Philadelphia.  Surely  science  works  backwards  from 
phenomena  to  their  causes  ;  not  fonvards  from  the  cause 
to  the  effect.  I  should  say  the  latter  method  both  in 
science  and  in  history  is  theoretical ;  the  former,  practical. 
Moreover,  the  practical  method  is  the  easier  for  the  child, 
once  the  teacher  has  mastered  it. 

The  Inquirer.  But  would  you  teach  no  history  that  goes 
further  back  than  the  Tudors  ? 

Philadelphia.  Oh,  of  course  I  should.  You  will 
remember  the  pupil  is  to  begin  the  history  of  the  Tudors 
at  twelve  years  of  age.  Well,  you  also  know  that,  in 
my  opinion,  all  the  children  of  a  country  should  receive 
the  same  education  till  about  their  fourteenth  year.  In 
history,  I  think,  the  divergence  would  start  at  thirteen. 
In  primary  schools,  the  boj's  and  girls,  then  in  their  last 
school  year,  might  take  up  our  old  friends  the  ancient 
Britons,  and  learn  the  English  history  of  the  Middle  Ages 
— not  forgetting,  my  dear  friend,  all  those  recapitulations 
and  comparisons  and  that  tracing  up  of  connections 
which  I  have  mentioned  so  repeatedly.  But  the  boys 
and  girls  in  secondary  schools,  who  do  not  leave  till  the 
age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  would  naturally  have  this 
period  divided  up  for  them,  and  would  study  it  in  greater 
detail,  though  still  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same 
object. 

The  Inquirer.  Do  you  teach  any  foreign  history  ? 
Philadelphia.  Yes,  indeed  I  do.  What  is  the  history 
of  England  without  the  history  of  Europe — or  rather,  say, 
without  the  history  of  the  race  ?  I  teach  foreign  history 
alongside  of  English  history — much  more  in  outline,  of 
course,  but  still  with  emphasis.  I  never  let  the  children 
forget  that  it  is  there.  Think,  my  friend,  for  one  moment, 
what  an  opportunity  it  is !  If  we  could  bring  up  one 
generation  to  have  a  sound  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  other  peoples  we  might  change  the  face  of 
the  world  ! 


The  Inquirer.  My  dear  Philadelphia,  you  are  an 
enthusiast. 

Philadelphia.  That  may  be.  But  you,  who  boast 
yourself  a  man  of  common  sense — tell  me,  what  in  the 
world  is  the  object  of  teaching  history,  if  it  is  not  to 
assist  the  judgment  of  men  in  dealing  with  great  questions, 
with  pubhc  affairs  ?  And  of  what  assistance  is  a  history- 
teaching  which  concerns  itself  mainly  with  the  remote, 
the  obsolete,  and  the  unfamiliar — and  seems  purposely 
to  ignore  all  the  events  and  developments  which  he 
nearest  to  ourselves  and  to  the  problems  of  our  own 
life  ? 


How  the  Act  Works 

Warwickshire 

Sehool-houses. — Two  novel  points  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Education  with  regard  to  teachers' 
dwelling-houses.  Hitherto  it  has  been  assumed  that 
where  a  school-house  was  provided  by  the  managers 
of  a  non-provided  school  it  was  binding  on  the  local 
education  authority  to  rent  it.  The  Board,  however, 
have  replied  that  this  is  at  the  option  of  the  local 
authority,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act 
which  compels  them  to  rent  such  a  house  if  they  do  not 
wish  to  do  so.  The  particular  case  in  question  was  the 
surrendering  of  the  tenancy  of  the  teacher's  house  at 
Hob  Lane,  Bedworth,  but  the  committee  made  no 
recommendation  in  the  matter.  The  second  question 
put  to  the  Board  was  whether  a  local  education  authority 
can  provide  a  teacher's  house  at  a  non-provided  school. 
Here  the  decision  has  not  yet  been  given,  but  they 
are  consulting  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the 
subject. 

School  Attendance. — The  question  of  providing  for 
children  living  in  remote  rural  districts  is  a  knotty 
problem  for  many  education  committees.  In  the  case 
of  Corley  Moor  district  the  Warwickshire  committee 
sought  the  solution  in  the  provision  of  a  conveyance 
which  was  to  take  the  children,  now  attending  various 
schools,  to  Fillongley  school ;  but,  owing  to  lack  of  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  parents,  this  has  proved 
unsuccessful.  The  chief  objection  urged  by  the  parents 
was  that  the  two-wheeled,  uncovered  vehicle  pro- 
vided is  unsuitable,  and  in  frosty  weather  dangerous. 
The  upshot  is  that  each  place  wants  a  school  in  its 
own  district. 

Reciprocal  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
neighbouring  authorities  in  reference  to  children  residing 
in  the  area  of  one  authority  and  attending  school  in 
that  of  another.  A  grant  of  ;f200  is  recommended 
toward  prize  schemes  in  elementary  schools.  The 
average  school  attendance  during  Februar\'  was  89.7 
per  cent. 

Higher  Education.^A  deficiency  exists  in  the  provision 
of  secondary  schools  for  girls  in  the  county,  and  it  has 
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been  decided  that  the  best  way  to  remedy  this  is  to 
assist  existing  private  schools.  As  a  prehminary  step 
towards  this  object,  a  letter,  prepared  by  the  County 
Inspector  of  Schools,  has  been  sent  to  the  head- 
mistresses concerned. 

A  scheme  of  work  for  mining  schools  has  been  drawn 
up  by  Professor  Redmayne,  of  Birmingham  University. 
This  will  come  into  force  next  session,  when  elementary 
classes  will  be  held  at  eight  centres,  and  an  advanced 
class  with  instruction  of  a  more  technical  nature  at 
Nuneaton. 

Negotiations  were  opened  with  Staffordshire  for  the 
estabhshment  of  a  joint  pupil  teachers'  centre  at  Tam- 
worth,  but  the  proposal  came  to  nothing ;  the  county 
authorities  have  therefore  decided  to  provide  one  for 
themselves. 

The  Letting  of  Schools. — A  comprehensive  scale  of 
charges  for  the  use  of  schoolrooms  for  meetings  outside 
school  hours  has  been  prepared.  The  charges  for 
heating  and  lighting  only  are  specified,  but  in  the  case 
of  Council  schools  an  amount,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
managers,  is  to  be  added  for  the  services  of  the  care- 
taker. The  scale  for  heating  and  lighting  is  graduated 
according  to  the  class  of  meeting ;  thus  for  a  dance  the 
charge  is  3s.  and  for  a  concert  is.  bd.,  while  a  Band  of 
Hope  has  only  to  pay  the  modest  sum  of  bd.  It  was  the 
committee's  intention  that  all  caretakers  giving  their 
services  at  Sunday  schools  or  other  meetings  outside 
school-hours  should  receive  extra  remuneration.  It 
has  been  discovered,  however,  that  in  many  cases  this 
has  not  been  done,  and  where  this  is  so  it  practically 
means  that  the  committee  are  paying  for  services 
rendered  to  outside  bodies.  Managers  have  accordingly 
been  informed  that  extra  payments  should  be  demanded 
for  services  rendered  on  such  occasions. 

Finance.— ThQ  County  Finance  Clerk  points  out  in 
his  Report  that  the  mode  of  payment  of  the  Aid  Grant 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  is  very  unfavourable 
to  the  Council  in  the  case  of  new  schools.  The  Board 
has  been  asked  to  reconsider  their  method  in  this 
matter,  and  their  attention  has  also  been  called  to  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  manner  of  payment 
of  the  Annual  and  Fee  Grants.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
Board  should  deal  with  the  County  under  Part  III.  of 
the  Act,  as  a  unit,  and  make  monthly  and  quarterly 
payments  on  account,  based  upon  the  grants  earned  in 
the  previous  year;  the  balance  to  be  paid  when  the 
full  year's  grants  have  been  ascertained.  If  the  Board 
agrees,  a  small  deputation  will  interview  it  on  these 
points.  The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1906,  is  for  Higher  Education  £20,820,  and 
for  Elementary  Education  £124,647. 

In  Short.— An  exhibition  of  work  done  by  the  students 
will  be  held  in  the  autumn  at  Leamington. 

General  Knowledge  will  be  added  to  the  list  of 
subjects  for  the  1906  County  Minor  Scholarships 
Examinations. 

It  has  been  decided  to  contribute  one  half  (not  ex- 
ceeding £12  los.)  of  the  cost  of  school  pianos,  which 
remain  the  property  of  the  committee. 


Reviews 

Sydney  Smith 

Mr.  Russell  has  done  an  admirable  piece  of  work 
in  this  volume  *  on  Sydney  Smith,  in  whom  he  found  a 
subject  exactly  suited  to  his  own  temperament  and 
principles.  For  Sydney  Smith  represents  the  best  type 
of  the  Whig— in  whom  are  blended  humanity,  good 
sense,  courage  to  maintain  opinions  in  the  face  of  attack 
and  a  broad-minded  tolerance  for  others'  opinions, 
however  much  they  may  differ  from  his  own.  Sydney 
Smith  lived  in  stirring  days,  days  when  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, parUamentary  reform,  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery  were  agitating  men's  minds,  and  arousing  the 
bitterest  controversy,  and  he  was  always,  as  his  bio- 
grapher truly  says,  "  on  the  right  side."  The  Letters 
of  Peter  Plymley,  published  in  1807,  are  indeed  "  master- 
pieces of  humour  and  wisdom,"  and  did  much  to  educate 
public  opinion  on  a  question  where  hitherto  the  greatest 
bigotry  was  displayed,  not  only  among  the  ignorant, 
but  also  among  the  intelligent  classes  ;  and  none  were 
more  intolerant  than  those  belonging  to  Sydney  Smith's 
own  profession.  It  required,  indeed,  no  small  courage 
on  the  part  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  uphold  with  all  the  vigour  of  which  he  was  capable, 
the  keen  satire  of  which  he  was  master— in  this  he  has 
been  likened  by  some  to  Swift— and  the  humour  which 
bubbled  from  him  irresistibly,  whether  he  was  dealing 
with  subjects  grave  or  gay,  the  unpopular  cause  of  the 
Catholics.  These  Letters  contain  everything  that  is  to  be 
said  in  the  matter,  written  in  such  racy,  homely  English, 
with  apt  illustrations  to  drive  his  points  home,  that  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  quickly  ran  through  sixteen 
editions,  and  caused  an  immense  sensation. 

Peter  Plymley  s  Letters  are  probably  Sydney  Smith's 
only  permanent  contribution  to  English  literature,  for 
although  he  contributed  a  very  considerable  number  of 
articles  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  few  of  them  are  of 
anything  but  ephemeral  interest ;  and  as  Leslie  Stephen 
remarks,  they  "  are  of  a  very  shght  texture,  though  the 
reader  is  rewarded  by  an  occasional  turn  of  characteristic 
quaintness."  The  collected  edition  of  his  writings, 
mainly  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  published  in  1839, 
shows  the  breadth  and  versatility  of  his  mind,  the  healthy 
contempt  of  sentimentality,  the  sound  commonsense, 
and  the  indignation  against  all  injustice,  but  judged  as 
literature  they  have  little  merit.  His  review  of  Water- 
ton's  Travels  in  South  America  is  perhaps  the  best  known, 
and  contains  some  delightfully  quaint  and  humorous 
expressions  : 

"  How  astonishing  are  the  freaks  and  fancies  of 
nature  !  To  what  purpose,  we  say,  is  a  bird  placed  in 
the  woods  of  Cayenne,  with  a  bill  a  yard  long,  makmg 
a  noise  like  a  puppy-dog,  and  laying  eggs  in  hollow  trees  ? 
To  be  sure,  the  toucan  might  retort,  To  what  purpose 
•  English  Men  of  Letters.  Sydney  Smith,  by  George  W.  E.  Russell 
(Macmillan  &  Co.    Price  2S.  net). 
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were  gentlemen  in  Bond  Street  created  ?  To  what 
purpose  were  certain  members  of  Parliament  created, 
pestering  the  House  of  Commons  with  their  ignorance 
and  folly,  and  impeding  the  business  of  the  country  ? 
There  is  no  end  of  such  questions.  So  we  will  not  enter 
into  the  metaphysics  of  the  toucan." 

Of  this  humour  Mr.  Russell  truly  says  :  "  It  bubbled 
up  in  him  by  a  spontaneous  process,  observed  in  what- 
ever he  wrote  or  said.  .  .  .  Almost  alone  among  pro- 
fessional jokers,  he  made  his  merriment — rich,  natural, 
fantastic,  unbridled  as  it  was— subserve  the  serious 
purposes  of  his  life  and  writing.  Each  joke  was  a  hnk 
in  an  argument  ;  each  sarcasm  was  a  moral  lesson." 
And  it  is  as  a  humorist  of  the  very  first  rank  that  Sydney 
Smith  will  be  best  remembered. 

Minor  Notices 

Philips'  Comparative  Series  of  Large  Schoolroom  Maps— 
The  World.     (The  London  Geographical  Institute. 
i8s.) 
This  is  a  new  series,  and  presents  some  new  and  not- 
able features.     The  map  before  us  is  reproduced  by  the 
Homalographic  Projection,  but    so    as  not  to  give  too 
sudden  a  shock  to  the  pupil,  the  Globular  and  Mercator 
projections  are  included  as  insets,  as  well  as  diagrams 
of  both  polar  areas.    The  system  has  something  to  recom- 
mend it,  as  it  gives  a  conspectus  of  the  globe  which  is 
distorted  by  Mercator,  and  rendered  confusing  by  sepa- 
rate maps  of  the  two  hemispheres.     At  the  same  time 
we  doubt  if  it  will  easily  be  taken  in  by  the  juvenile 
mind  :    the  form  of  a  globe  or  an  orange  is  easily  com- 
prehended, but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  the  elliptical 
shape  presented  to  us  here.     "Personally  we  confess  to 
a  sneaking  fondness  for  the  use  of  the  globe,  as  practical 
teaching  always  brings  out  the  same  difficulty  of  ex- 
plaining  a  spherical   surface   by  a    flat   picture.      The 
pupil's  eye  in  this  case  is  focussed  on  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  and  everything  recedes  in  perspective  from 
it.     By  this  means  the  relative  positions  of  all  parts 
of  the  world  are  well  defined  ;  the  colouring  and  print- 
ing are  very  clear  and  distinct,  though  it  may  be  rather 
difficult  for  some  to  decipher  it  at  the  distance  claimed  for 
it,  i.e.,  the  width  of  an  ordinary  class-room.     Some  of 
the  steamer  routes  arc  marked,  but  strange  to  say,  no 
line  is  marked  as  going  from  New  York  to  any  place 
in  Europe  !     Economy  of  space  is  all  important,  yet  it 
seems  strange  to  have  Germany  and  Johannesburg  in  the 
same  size  of  type  as  Vienna,  while  England  is  not  marked 
at  all.     These  are  not  to  be  taken,  however,  as  defects 
outweighing  the  merits  of  the  ma]-),  which  is  undoubtedly 
carefully  and  accurately  compiled  ;    they  are  just  men- 
tioned   as   the    criticisms   whicli    occur   to    a   practical 
teacher.     On    the  whole,  the    series    ought    to    attract 
attention,  and  to  supersede  most  of  the  wall  maps  now 
in  existence. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Republic  of  Plato.    -By  William 
Boyd,  M.A.,  B.Sc.     (Swan  Sonnenschein.) 
This  capital  little  book  owes  its  origin  to  a  course  of 
lectures  given  in  connection  with  the  class  of  moral 


philosophy  in  Glasgow  University,  and  aims  at  smooth 
ing  the  way  for  beginners  in  philosophy.  It  is  obvious 
therefore,  that  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  complete 
exposition,  but  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  broad 
outlines  of  Platonic  doctrines.  This  is  done  not  by  way 
of  such  conmient  on  the  text  as  has  been  supplied  by  Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet— whose  Companion  to  Plito's  Republic 
apparently  suggests  some  of  the  matter  in  these  pages — 
but  by  way  of  the  continuous  exposition  of  Plato's 
thought.  Mr.  Boyd's  chapters  are  careful  and  interest- 
ing. Very  rightly  he  tries  to  lead  the  student  forward 
to  independent  study.  "  I  have  tried,"  he  writes,  "  to 
avoid  giving  that  illusory  impre'.sion  of  finality  which 
the  student  is  so  apt  to  receive  in  studying  a  book  like 
the  Republic,  under  the  guidance  o-I  an  elementary 
text-book."  We  should  suggest  that  the  reading  of 
this  book  would  be  an  admirable  propaedeutic  for  sixth 
form  boys  and  undergraduates  before  they  tackle  the 
Greek  text,  the  difficulties  of  which  are  so  great  that  the 
wood  is  in  danger  of  being  obscured  by  the  trees. 

Arithmetical    Test    Cards.     Pendlebury.     George    Bell     Sc 

Sons.      \s.     each.     Ditto.     McDougall's     Educational 

Co.      IS.  each. 

For  teachers  who  ha\'e  large  classes  these  cards  are   a 

useful  means  of  providing  work,  and  their  compilation  must 

have   taken  much   time.     Those   of  the   English  firm   are 

perhaps  the  more  enlightened,  as  they  introduce  the  decimal 

measures  of  capacity  and  eschew  recurring  decimals.     As 

collections  of  sums  both  the  series  are  admirable  ;  but  there 

is  a  tendency,  which  it  must  be  difficult  to  avoid,  to  make 

one   paper  so  like   another  that   the   work   becomes   more 

or  less  automatic  in  the  end. 

The  Belles  Lettres  Series  :  Eastward  Ho  !  and  The  Alchemist. 
35.  nett.     The  Good  Natur'd  Man,  and  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer.     2S.   6d.    nett.     JuditJi.      is.   6d.    nett.     The 
Battle  of  Maiden.     is.6d.neit.     Heath  &  Co.     Boston, 
U.S.A. 
It  is  proposed  to  issue  one  hundred  and  fifty  books  of  this 
series,  and  judging  from  these  first  volumes  it  ought  to  be  a 
popular  one.     America   produces   more  students  of    early 
English  Literature,  we   are   afraid,  than  we   have  on   this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  :    but  we  think  that  the  books  before 
us  ought  to  tempt  more  of  our  race  to  indulge  in  it.     They 
are  attractive  in  appearance,  nicely  printed,  and  of  a  con- 
venient size. 

The  Astor  Prose  Series:  The  Age  of  Chivalry;  The  Age 
of  Fable  ;  Legends  of  Charlemagne,  is.  6d.  nett  each. 
Bullfinch.  Dean  &  Son. 
Three  interesting  volumes  filled  with  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  romantic  spirit.  The  author  gives  a  scholarly 
account  of  the  chivalry  of  the  Arthurian  days,  and  the 
romances  that  sprang  from  it :  and  he  certainly  lays  the 
reader  under  an  obligation  in  presenting  to  his  notice  the 
antiquarian  and  ethnological  lore  contained  in  the  Mabino- 
geon,  which  forms  the  latter  half  of  the  first  book.  The 
Legends  of  Charlemagne  are  likewise  treated  historically, 
and  the  author's  design  is  to  give  to  the  student  that 
knowledge  of  Italian  and  mediaeval  legend  which  every 
well-educated  young  person  ought  to  have.  Perhaps  The 
Age  of  Fable  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  three,  since  it 
traces   the    history   of   mythology   right   away   from   Pro- 
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metheus  to  the  Druids,  discusses  en  passant  all  the  Greek 
and  Roman  legends,  and  touches  upon  Hindu  mythology — 
even  visiting  the  Grand  Lama  and  the  home  of  Thor.  To 
readers  of  romance  the  books  will  provide  many  interesting 
stories,  and  not  a  little  information. 

Disraeli's  Coningsby.  Scott's  Heart  of  Midlothian  and  Story 
of  Prince  Charlie.  (Blackie  &  Son.  25.  6d.) 
These  are  more  of  Messrs.  Blackie's  excellent  reprints 
of  famous  books,  which  are  wonderful  value,  and  will 
probably  be  widely  taken  as  presentation  volumes.  The 
illustrations  are  a  distinct  gain  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
volumes. 

The  Coming  of  Parliament;  England  from  1350  to  1660. 
By  L.  Cecil  Jane,  in  the  Stoyy  of  the  Nations.  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin.     5s.) 

This  latest  addition  to  the  Story  of  the  Nations  series 
should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  companion  book  on 
Parliamentary  England  by  Edward  Jenks,  to  which  it 
forms  a  fitting  prelude.  It  is  a  carefully  written,  clear 
account  of  the  development  of  England  from  the  time  of 
the  Hundred  Years'  War  to  the  Restoration,  though  now 
and  again  perhaps  the  subject  of  the  book — the  develop- 
ment of  Parliament — is  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  general 
description  of  England  during  this  period.  Indeed,  the 
title  "  History  of  England  "  during  the  period  indicated  by 
the  dates  would  have  been  more  suitable  to  the  scope  of  the 
volume.  The  book  is  of  somewhat  unequal  merit,  parts 
being  exceedingly  good,  e.g.  the  chapters  devoted  to  the 
Tudors,  while  those  dealing  with  the  Stuarts  contain  rough 
and  ready  judgments  and  elementary  criticisms — notabh- 
those  on  Laud,  the  Royalists  and  Puritans — which  seem 
out  of  place  in  a  work  that  is  intended  for  the  adult  rather 
than  the  pupil  at  school.  A  few  loose  statements,  which 
reference  to  Stubbs  or  any  other  authority  on  constitutional 
history  should  have  prevented,  call  for  explanation.  Thus, 
on  page  47  we  are  told  that  "  it  (Parliament)  was  founded  by 
Edward  I.,  and  it  is  vei-y  doubtful  if  that  monarch  ever 
realised  that  he  had  given  to  England  a  new  institution  of 
very  great  value."  It  is  surely  a  misuse  of  words  to  speak 
of  Edward  I.  as  the  "  founder  "  of  Parliament,  as  if  Parlia- 
ment were  a  thing  established  at  one  given  date,  instead  of 
the  growth  of  ages. 

The  book  is  accompanied  by  an  excellent  series  of  por- 
traits and  a  useful  chronological  table. 

The  Red-Letter  Shakespeare  :  edited  by  E.  K.  Chambers. 
The  Tempest.  (Blackie  &  Son.  \s.  and  is.  6d.  nett.) 
This  admirable  little  edition  of  Shakespeare  is  to  be 
recommended  to  all  those  who  can  appreciate  clear  type, 
good  paper,  and  simple  binding.  There  is  an  illuminating 
little  preface  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers,  and  an  absence  of 
notes  which  will  commend  itself  to  the  genuine  lover  of 
Shakespeare. 

Macaulay's  England  in  1685,  with  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  H.  Clement  Notcutt,  B.A.  2s.  Macaulay's  First 
Chapter.     (Blackie  &  Son.     %d.) 

The  first  of  these  two  books  contains  a  sensible  intro- 
duction, and  a  careful  and  accurate  synopsis  of  Macaulay's 
famous  chapter  on  the  condition  of  England  in  1685. 
It  is  accompanied  by  ample  notes — these  are  certainly 
required  if  the  book  is  to  be  used  in  schools — wliich  arc  full 
of  interest,  and  contain  much  useful  historical  information. 


Macaulay's  History  in  two  volumes  is  probably  too  lengthy 
to  be  given  to  pupils,  but  it  is  a  pity  for  them  not  to  be 
introduced  to  that  delightful  book  while  they  are  young, 
so  that  later  on  they  may  read  it  in  its  entirety  for  them- 
selves. This  compact  little  volume  will  therefore  serve  a 
very  useful  purpose  if  it  stimulates  interest  in  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  English  historians. 

The  second  book  is  a  clear  and  convenient-sized  reprint 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Macaulay's  History,  and  would  form 
a  useful  addition  to  the  ordinary  text-book  for  the  Stuart 
period. 

The  Golden  Treasury.  By  Francis  T.  Palgrave.  (Mac- 
millan.  is.  nett.) 
It  is  unnecessary  at  this  time  of  day  to  say  anything 
in  praise  of  this  selection  of  poetry  ;  it  has  taken  its  place 
as  a  classic,  and  is  a  perfect  example  of  unerring  judgment 
in  literature.  There  is  nothing  in  it  we  would  wish  away, 
and  nothing  of  importance  that  has  been  omitted.  The 
present  edition  has  been  revised  and  enlarged,  and  is 
published  at  an  extraordinarily  low  price. 

Boccaccio,  Tales  from  the  Decameron,  Lamb's  School  Days, 
and  other  Essays.  (Blackie's  English  School  Te.xts. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.D.     8rf.  each.) 

These  two  books  would  be  very  useful  for  reading  and 
literature  lessons  to  older  pupils.  The  selections  from 
Boccaccio  are  wisely  chosen,  including  the  ever  popular 
Patient  Griselda,  and  the  less  well  known  but  no  less  in- 
teresting story  of  The  Falcon  of  Ser  Frederigo.  English 
literature  is  so  greatly  indebted  to  Boccaccio  that  a  know- 
ledge of  some  of  his  tales  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  will  be  reading  Chaucer,  Shakespeare  and  Keats. 

The  volume  of  Lamb  contains  some  of  the  most  delightful 
of  Essays  of  Elia,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  rising 
generation  should  be  nourished  on  Dream  Children,  Barbara 
S .,  The  Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple.  There  is  a  charm 
belonging  to  Lamb  that  cannot  fail  to  refine  and  elevate 
the  taste  of  all  those  who  come  under  liis  influence,  and 
that  should  act  as  an  antidote  to  some  of  the  highly  coloured 
and  sensational  literature  of  our  own  age.  This- series  of 
English  classics  is  heartily  to  be  commended  to  aU  those 
\vho  are  teaching  the  older  girls  and  boys  in  our  schools. 

Paradise  Lost  {Book  VI.).  Edited  by  Albert  E.  Roberts, 
M.A.  (Blackie  &  Son.  is.) 
This  is  a  quite  satisfactory  text-book  suitable  for  upper 
forms.  It  is  not  overburdened  by  notes  which  are  plainly 
intended  for  pupils  at  schools  rather  than  for  scholars 
of  ripe  learning,  as  so  often  appears  to  be  the  case  in  anno- 
tated editions  of  classics.  The  explanation  of  difficult 
words  is  satisfactory',  derivations  being  given  when  helpful. 
The  appendices  dealing  with  iMilton's  verse  and  language 
are  largely  based  on  Mr.  Bridge's  little  book  on  Milton's 
Prosody,  and  summarise  carefully  the  cliief  points  of 
importance. 

Horace  :  The  Odes,  Carmen  ScBCulare  and  Epodes.  E.  C. 
Wickham.  (The  Clarendon  Press.  6s.) 
Dean  Wickham's  editions  of  Horace  are  too  well  known 
to  need  an  elaborate  description  in  these  days,  but  this 
latest  one  deserves  a  word  of  notice.  The  author  ex- 
plains that  as  a  whole  it  follows  the  school  edition  of  iSgi  ; 
but  the  notes  have  been  brought  iiito  harmony  with  the 
later  octavo  edition,  as  well  as  being  simphfied  and  short- 
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ened,  especially  where  they  had  reference  to  questions  of 
text.  Those  who  have  once  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Horace  never  grow  tired  of  him,  and  will  renew  their  in- 
timacy with  a  great  deal  of  instruction  and  pleasure 
by  means  of  this  book  :  while  those  who  have  yet  to  be 
initiated  may  be  safely  urged  to  make  themselves  the 
possessors  of  this  scholarly  volume.  The  publishers  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  its  excellent  appearance,  and  the 
scholar  who  fails  to  find  for  it  a  place  on  his  bookshelf 
will  be  all  the  poorer  for  it. 

Virgil:  Mneid.  Book  II.  R.  J.  Hughes.  (Dent  &  Co. 
IS.  ^.d.) 
This  is  a  handy  little  book  and  well  printed.  It  lays  no 
claim  to  originality- — in  fact,  it  is  not  easy  nowadays  to  say 
anything  original  about  so  well  known  a  book  as  this. 
The  notes  are  concise,  perhaps  too  much  so,  as  grammatical 
points  are  often  omitted  and  a  difficulty  slurred  over  by  a 
free  translation  :  while  at  other  times  where  a  translation 
would  help,  e.g.,pedem  cum  voce  repressit,  the  only  comment 
given  is  Conington's  note — "  a  piece  of  rather  artificial 
quaintness."  In  line  638  it  almost  looks  as  if  cevi  sanguis 
were  translated  "  life-blood  "  ;    is  this  possible  ? 

Virgil:  ^neid.  Book  VII.  L.  D.  Wainwright.  (Bell's 
Illustrated  Classics,  is.  6d.) 
The  scholarship  of  this  series  is  beyond  dispute  :  the 
only  question  is  whether  annotation  may  not  go  too  far. 
The  introductions  are  capital,  but  the  ordinary  boy  rarely 
reads  them  ;  he  usually  confines  his  attention  solely  to  the 
notes,  especially  those  which  include  translations,  and  to 
the  vocabulary.  Though  we  do  not  profess  any  clearly 
defined  views  on  art,  we  cannot  see  much  use  in  the  illus- 
trations given  in  the  text :  they  seem  mostly  designed  to 
tempt  the  pupil  to  try  his  hand  at  "  redecoration  "  during 
the  tedium  of  a  lesson. 

In  Loco  Parentis.  By  Rev.  M.  G.  Vine,  B.A.  (John 
Murray.     25.  6d.  nett.) 

This  little  book,  for  which  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Home 
Ofiice  Schools  has  written  a  preface,  should  be  read  by  every 
teacher  in  orphanages  and  other  so-called  "  Institutions  "  ; 
like  Pastor  Agnoruni  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson's  The  School- 
master, it  is  most  stimulating. 

Mr.  Vine  insists  on  the  need  of  a  vocatiov.  and  takes 
a  high  view  of  the  importance  and  responsibility  attaching 
to  the  work  of  those  who  very  often  are  the  only  people 
in  loco  parentis  to  the  unfortunate  orphan  or  budding 
hooligan.  The  object  of  education  is  to  help  to  make 
character,  and  so  the  educator  must  be  not  only  methodical 
and  efficient,  but  also  a  man  of  sympathetic  character 
himself,  scrupulously  fair,  and  always  on  the  watch  for 
opportunities  ;  there  can  be  no  room  for  "  time  "  workers, 
however  scholarly  they  may  be. 

Mr.  Vine  deals  with  the  subject  of  school  discipline  at 
length,  but  surely  even  in  Institutions  an  elaborate  system 
of  rewards  and  punishments  is  at  least  not  a  necessity  ?  In 
a  book  deaUng  with  the  class  that  supplies  recruits  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Services,  some  mention  of  drill  and 
gymnastics  is  not  out  of  place,  but  it  is  pleasing  to  note 
that  the  unique  value  of  organised  games  is  recognised. 

The  difficult  question  of  religion  and  morals  receives 
careful  treatment.  Scntimentalism  in  the  school  pulpit 
is  wisely  deprecated,  and  the  necessity  of  some  definite 
system  of  religion  emphasised  ;  the  human  boy  is  generally 


silent  on  religious  matters,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is 
therefore  a  heathen. 

Other  subjects  dealt  with  are  inspections,  and  the  ad- 
visability of  outside  opinions  on  method  ;  and  the  writer 
also  touches  on  the  treatment  of  old  boys,  rightly  judging 
that  the  best  gauge  of  successful  results  of  school  work 
is  the  love  of  past  pupils  for  their  Alma  IMatcr. 

Church  Work.  By  Rev.  Bernard  Reynolds,  M.A.  With 
four  appendices.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  5s.) 
This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  addition  to  the  "  Oxford 
Library  of  Practical  Theology."  Mr.  Reynolds  has  a 
vigorous  style,  and  shows  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  his 
subject.  On  the  question  of  the  electorate  for  the  Repre- 
sentative Church  Council  of  the  future,  the  position  of  the 
layman  is  accurately  defined — it  would  seem  that  the  only 
really  satisfactory  way  of  preventing  abuse  of  the  franchise 
is  what  is  generally  known  as  the  "  Communicant  "  test. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  volume  is  naturally  devoted 
to  education,  and  the  new  position  of  the  Church  under  the 
Act  of  1902.  There  are  several  interesting  descriptions  of 
Community  life,  and  we  find  Dean  Farrar  quoted  as  an 
unprejudiced  witness  in  favour  of  establishing  work  by 
communities  in  East  London.  Other  subjects  dealt  with 
are  theosophy,  drunkenness,  church  finance,  and  dissent. 

The    Hebrew    Monarchy.     Vol.    II.     [Handbooks    to    the 
Bible  and  Prayer  Book.]     By  Rev.  A.  R.  Whitham, 
M.A.     (Rivingtons.     3s.   6d.) 
This  volume  completes  the  historj^  of  Hebrew  monarchy, 
covering  the  period  from  the  accession  of  Solomon  to  the 
Babylonian    Captivity.     It    may    be    unhesitatingly    com- 
mended to  teachers  in  primary  schools  and  Sunday  schools. 
The   introduction   and   notes   are   brief   and   to   the   point, 
and  the  interpolation  of  black-board  sketches,  which  is  a 
feature  of  these   handbooks,  ^\'ill  be  found  most  valuable 
by  those  who  have  Uttle  time  to  prepare  and  summarise 
their  own  lessons.     The  selections  have  been  made  with 
judgment,  and  both  maps  and  type  are  excellent. 

Anecdotes  et  Recits.  By  W.  G.  Hartog,  B.A.  pp.  viii  + 
121.  (Rivingtons.  2S.  6d.) 
The  author  has  prepared  this  book  as  a  reader  for  ele- 
mentary and  middle  forms,  for  pupils  who  have  worked 
through  his  own  first  book,  or  through  some  other  primer 
of  the  same  kind.  In  addition  to  the  short  stories,  there  are 
oral  and  written  exercises  and  a  vocabulary.  Miss  Williams 
has  contributed  some  striking  illustrations.  The  work  has 
been  well  done,  and  the  book  will  be  found  useful. 

CojJtes  et  Legendes.  11°'  Partie.  By  H.  A.  Guerber. 
pp.  vi  -I-  180.  (George  G.  Harrap.  15.  6d.) 
These  stories  have  been  collected  from  Germany,  Arabia, 
Austria,  France  and  from  other  countries,  and  they  are  well 
printed  and  arranged.  There  is  a  good  vocabulary  at  the 
end,  and  the  book  will  be  popular  and  useful  as  an  intro- 
duction to  French  literature. 

Emile  et  Hclene.     A  French  Primer.     By  Mrs.  J .  G.  Frazer. 

Grammatical   Exercises  by  M.   L.   Chouville.     pp.   vii 

+  75.     (Macmillan  &  Co.     is.) 

Mrs.  Frazer  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  tlie  brighter  method 

of  teaching  French  in  this  country,  and  some  of  her  books 

have  been  even  more  pleasing  than  this  one.     This,  however, 

will  be  found  a  useful  and  attractive  early  book  for  the 

young  student  of  French. 
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An  Introduction  to  Elementary  Statics  (Treated  Graphi- 
cally). By  R.  Nettell,  M.A.  64  pages.  Diagrams. 
Edward  Arnold.     25. 

Molicre's  Le  Malade  Imaginaire.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction, Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  E.  W.  Olmsted,  Ph.D. 
Portrait,     lii   +  218  pages.     Ginn.     25.  6d. 

Bazdn'sPascnal  Lopez.  Edited,  with  English  Notes  and 
a  Vocabulary,  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Knapp,  Ph.D.,  &c.  x  + 
328  pages.     Ginn.     3s.  6d. 

Material  for  Practical  German  Conversation.  By  L. 
Fosslcr.     xii    +   256  pages     Ginn.      7,5. 

A  Day  at  Dulwich.  By  A.  H.  Gilkes.  124  pages. 
Longmans.      15.  nett. 

Church  Work.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Reynolds,  M.A.  xii  + 
288  pages.     Longmans.     55. 

Samuel  and  the  School  of  the  Prophets.  By  J.  Sime,  M.A. 
128   pages.     Frontispiece  and   Index.     Dent.     gd.   nett. 

What  do  we  know  of  Electricity  ?  By  A.  Zimmern,  B.Sc. 
vi  +  140  pages.     Methuen.     is  6d.  nett. 

French  Idioms  and  Proverbs.  By  De  V.  Payne-Payne. 
X   4-  248  pages.     David  Nutt.     35.  6d. 

Shakespeare's  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  K.  Deighton.  xviii  4-  120 
pages.     Index.     Macmillan.      is.   gd. 

William  Rathhone.  A  Memoir.  By  Eleanor  F.  Rathbone. 
X  +  508  pages.  Portraits  and  Index.  Macmillan.  ys.  6d. 
nett. 

Englische  Handelskorrespondem.  By  E.  E.  Whitfield, 
M.A.  107  pages.  Leipzig:  G.  J.  Goschen'sche  Verlags- 
handlung.     So  pfg. 


Recitations  for   Infant  Schools. 
Riach,   L.L.A.     Blackie.     Zd. 

Plutarch's  Life  of  Alexander. 
4-120  pages.     Blackie.     Zd. 

Macaulay's    Second    Chapter. 
pages.     Blackie.     Zd. 


Compiled  by  Margaret 


With   Introduction,     viii 


With    Introduction,      i  ^6 


The  Teaching  of  Latin.     By  W.  H.  S.  Jones,  M.A. 
pages.     Blackie.     15.  nett. 


So 


Dumas'  Adventures  in  Switzerland.     Edited  by  A.  Wright. 
M.A.     32  pages.     Blaclde.     4d. 


English    Language    Notes.     By    Alice    J.    Robinson, 
pages.     Blackie.     6d. 


Blackie' s  Concentric  Arithmetics.     Book   II. 
Cowan,  M.A.     64  pages.     Blackie.     ^d. 


German  Exercises. 
With  Vocabularies. 


By  H.   G.   Atkins, 
Blackie.      is. 


48 
By  D.   M. 
M.A.     84  pages. 


Blackie's  Commercial  Course  of  Writing  and  Book-keeping. 
Six  Books.     2d.  each. 

The  Education  Authorities'  Directory,  1905.     2S.  6d. 

Electromagnetic  Theory  of  Light.  By  C.  E.  Curry.  Ph.D. 
Part  I.  xvi  4-  400  pages.  Diagrams.  Macmillan.  12s. 
nett. 


The  Public  School  French  Grammar. 
By  E.  Janau  and  A.  Ludwig,  B.A. 
Index.     Hachette.     4s.  6d. 


Part  II.— Syntax. 
XX     4-    602    pages 


The  Pre-Exilic  Prophets.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Fairweather, 
M.A.  viii  4-  120  pages.  Frontispiece,  Map  and  Index. 
Dent.     gd.  nett. 

The  Life  of  Christ  in  the  Words  of  the  Gospels.  By  Canon 
J.   J.   Scott,  M.A.     xii    -t-   354  pages.     Maps  and  Indexes. 

Murray,     ys.  6d. 

Home  Education.  By  Charlotte  M.  Mason,  xxxii  4- 
426  pages.  Fourth  Edition.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  ^s.  6d. 
nett. 

Freehand  for  Teachers  and  Art  Students.  By  E,  A. 
Branch.  74  pages.  Ralph,  Holland  &  Co.  Royal  4to. 
2s.  6d.  nett. 

Longman's  British  Empire  Readers.  Introductory 
Reader.  M.  Book  I.  \od.,  II.  is.,  III.  is.  3^.,  IV.  is.  6d., 
V.  IS.  8(f.,  VI.  IS.  gd.  With  Illustrations  in  colour,  and 
black  and  white. 


The  York  Readers.     Book  II.      160  pages, 
in  colour,  and  black  and  white.     Bell.      lod. 


Illustrations 


Introductory   Mathematics.     By    R.    B.    Morgan,    B.Litt. 
vi   4-  152  pages.     Diagrams.     Blackie.     2s. 


The  Evolution  of  Knowledge.  A  Review  of  Philosophy. 
By  R.  St.  J.  Perrin.  xiv  4-  310  pages.  Williams  & 
Norgate.     6s. 

Pendlebury's  Scheme  B  Arithmetical  Test  Cards.  Stan- 
dard II.     36  Cards,  with  Answers,  in  Case.     Bell.      is.  nett. 

The  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman.  By  William  Langland. 
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Practice  and  Precept 


50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
May  29,  1905. 

Efforts  are  being  made  at  present,  by  the 
formulation  of  bills  for  amending  the  Education 
Act,  to  obtain  different  treatment  for  schools  in 
country  or  agricultural  districts  as  opposed  to 
those  in  towns.  It  is  obvious  that  the  same  hard 
and  fast  rule  cannot  be  applied  in  all  cases ;  so  it  is 
possible  that  Mr.  Lambert's  bill,  which  has  obtained 
the  support  of  members  of  Parliament  of  every 
shade  of  politics,  may  form  the  basis  of  a  solution. 
It  proposes  to  insist  in  every  case  on  pupils  who 
have  left  the  elementary  schools  continuing  their  edu- 
cation up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  until  they  reach 
the  required  standard  :  in  districts  where  agri- 
culture is  the  prevailing  industry  the  minimum  age 
is  fixed  at  twelve  instead  of  at  thirteen,  and  the 
conditions  of  attendance,  though  carefully  detailed, 
are  not  so  stringent  as  in  the  towns.  In  connection 
with  this  proposal  we  should  like  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  Mr.  Medd's  article  in  this 


number.  Something  must  be  done,  and  that  soon, 
or  our  rural  population  will  dwindle  past  redemp- 
tion, and  fanning  be  looked  upon,  even  more  than 
it  is  at  present,  as  a  ruined  industry. 

Now  that  the  maze  of  examinations  is  being 
simplified  at  all  points,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  the  time-honoured  Matriculation 
tests  will  go,  and  some  uniform  system  of  entrance 
to  any  University  will  eventually  be  adopted. 
If  our  reformers  began  at  the  other  end  and  worked 
upwards  from  the  schools,  they  would  find  their 
educational  edifice  more  stable  than  it  can  be  made 
by  tinkering  with  its  upper  structures.  Why 
should  we  not  ultimately  have  some  examination 
which  will  admit  a  student,  at  the  proper  age,  to 
the  courses  of  study  that  each  University  offers  ? 
Smalls  and  Little-go  are  really  unnecessary,  since  the 
ordinary  holder  of  a  certificate  gained  at  a  public 
school  need  not  present  himself  for  either  examina- 
tion :  it  seems  absurd  that  men  who  are  unable 
to  pass  so  simple  a  test  before  going  up  should  be 
admitted  as  students.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  fees  for  these  examinations  are 
a  source  of  revenue,  which  may  account,  to  some 
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extent,  for  their  retention  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  useless  to  deny  that  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
would  lose  many  fascinating  personalities  if  the 
entrance  were  made  too  difficult.  The  social 
side,  which  so  many  are  ready  to  sneer  at  but  which 
cannot  be  disregarded,  would  certainly  suffer  : 
but  the  work  would  be  better. 

The  more  the  question  is'studied,  the  more  conflict- 
ing seem  the  interests  involved :  it  may  be  that 
nothing  short  of  state  intervention  will  succeed  in  har- 
monising the  system.  For  instance,  look  at  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  who  present  themselves  each  year 
for  the  London  University  Matriculation.  They  pay 
fees,  and  if  this  money  is  diverted  into  another 
channel,  why  should  London  not  object  ?  At 
the  same  time,  all  true  educationists  would  welcome 
the  day  when  this  particular  examination  will  be 
reduced  to  its  proper  dimensions,  and  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  a  certificate  of  ability  to  teach,  as 
has  so  often  happened  in  the  past.  We  should  like 
to  think  that  the  teachers'  registration  regulations 
will  remedy  this  evil ;  but  it  seems  very  possible 
that  it  will  create  even  a  greater  difficulty  than  that 
it  is  intended  to  remove.  When  teachers  are  scarce 
it  seems  hardly  a  good  thing  to  make  entrance 
into  the  profession  more  difficult.  ^  ; 

One  reads  a  good  deal  nowadays  of  the  want 
of  individual  attention  in  schools ;  of  the  way  in 
which  clever  boys  are  pushed  forward,  with  the 
object  of  gaining  scholarships,  while  the  average 
boy  is  neglected.  To  those  who  know  the  working 
of  the  ordinary  public  school  this  is  obviously  a 
libel,  but  there  are  thousands  of  parents  who  be- 
lieve it  is  the  regular  thing.  It  will  usually  be 
found  that  the  parent  who  is  loudest  in  his  denuncia- 
tion of  public-school  methods  is  the  one  who  is 
readiest  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  additional 
help  being  given  to  his  son.  What  is  the  result  ? 
The  boy  is  put  on  to  extra  tuition,  and  has  to  take 
lessons  in  his  spare  time,  as  well  as  to  do  extra 
preparation  in  consequence.  If  he  could  not  do  his 
work  before,  still  less  likely  is  he  to  do  it  now  :  and 
the  irate  parent  denounces  school,  system,  private 
tuition,  and  everything  else — except  himself,  who 
is  most  to  blame.  Such  people  are  for  ever  airing 
their  views  in  the  columns  of  the  press  :  it  would 
do  a  world  of  good  if  they  would  keep  their  sons  at 
home  and  teach  them  for  a  term  themselves.  With 
regard  to  the  other  point,  it  is  notorious  that  it 
is  the  clever  boy  at  the  top  of  the  class  who  is 


usually  retarded  by  the  duUard  at  the  bottom ;  in- 
stead of  the  average  boy  being  neglected,  it  is  he 
who  decides  the  pace  of  the  class.  As  to  special- 
isation for  scholarships,  it  will  be  found  that  in  a 
public  school  this  sort  of  thing  does  not  take  place 
till  boys  reach  an  eminence  to  which  the  stupid  boy 
cannot  hope  to  aspire,  so  his  progress  cannot  be 
retarded  by  any  attention  given  to  his  betters. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  movement  is  on  foot 
to  obtain  the  use  of  school  playgrounds  during  the 
holidays  for  those  less  fortunate  young  people  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  the  chance  of  indulging  in 
exercise  under  proper  conditions.  Everywhere  we 
see  such  places  deserted  during  the  very  times  of 
year  when  they  would  be  most  appreciated,  and  if 
due  care  were  taken  that  no  actual  damage  is  done, 
the  boon  conferred  by  lending  them  would  be  simply 
incalculable.  A  grass  playground  may  easUy  be 
ruined  if  used  without  proper  care:  but  if  the 
players  are  taught  that  only  by  persistent  atten- 
tion can  it  be  kept  in  good  order  they  will  learn 
a  useful  lesson,  as  well  as  gaining  exercise  for  their 
bodies.  The  boys  should  be  set  to  work  to  prepare 
their  cricket  pitches,  for  instance,  and  to  repair 
them  when  the  game  is  over ;  and  scrupulous  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  decent  treatment  of 
all  the  accessories  of  a  playground.  Granted  all 
this,  no  headmaster  or  school  captain  would  be  so 
churlish  as  to  refuse  a  concession  which  would  give 
so  much  pleasure  and  healthful  recreation  at  so 
smaU  a  cost. 

How  many  hours  a  week  can  a  master  or  mistress 
be  expected  to  teach  ?  We  may  take  it  that  most 
public  schoolmasters  are  expected  to  do  about  twenty- 
seven  hours  of  actual  class-work  on  the  average, 
not  counting  the  thousand  and  one  little  extra 
duties  which  are  expected  of  them  in  their  leisure 
moments.  We  notice  that  Germanj',  which  is  so 
often  held  up  to  our  educationists  as  an  exemplar, 
does  not  expect,  or  even  allow,  its  teachers  to  give 
more  than  twenty  lessons  a  week,  while  it  is  pro- 
posed to  reduce  them  to  eighteen.  This  seems  little 
enough  ;  but  if  any  preparation  for  the  lesson  is 
required,  or  any  correction  of  papers  which  entails 
work  at  home,  it  is  clear  that  a  considerable  addition 
must  be  made  to  the  total,  if  we  wish  to  reckon 
the  time  fairly.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
master  who  calculates  the  number  of  hours  ex- 
pected of  him,  and  refuses  to  do  more;  but  the 
public  should  be  warned  not  to  take  too  literally  the 
total  which  it  sees  printed  on  a  time-table.     In  the 
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case  of  ladies,  certainly,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
time  is  given  to  the  correction  of  individual  exercises  ; 
we  cannot  say  whether  this  is  effectual  with  girls, 
but  it  is  certainly  labour  wasted,  to  a  large  extent, 
where  bo3's  are  concerned.  Corrections  are  best 
made  orally,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  time 
given  in  some  cases  to  rewriting  old  exercises  might 
be  much  more  profitably  spent  in  something  else. 
Moreover,  one  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  to  do  one's  work  well  and  energetically,  recrea- 
tion and  exercise  are  absolutely  essential,  and 
all  these  things  take  time. 

It  is  evident  that  all  is  not  working  smoothly 
with  the  University  of  Whales.  Defects  in  the  system 
have  been  pointed  out  frequently  in  the  past,  and 
it  is  gradually  becoming  apparent  that  the  idea  of 
a  democratic  University  at  everybody's  door  will 
not  work.  The  whole  organisation  has  proved  of 
too  scattered  a  character  to  be  effective,  and  although 
some  alteration  of  the  present  system  is  contemplated, 
we  fancy  that  what  is  most  needed  is  a  strong  hand 
at  the  helm,  if  any  value  is  to  attach  to  a  Welsh 
University  degree  in  the  future.  With  the  move- 
ment in  favour  of  demolishing  the  present  fabric 
and  substituting  a  number  of  independent  Univer- 
sities in  its  place  we  have  no  sympathy ;  but  it 
will  be  found  in  the  long  run  that  there  are  other 
things  just  as  important  as  economy  in  the  running 
of  a  University  system. 

The  Conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers 
at  Llandudno  at  Easter  was  the  occasion,  as  it 
usually  is,  for  the  discussion  of  many  important 
points  of  school  pohtics.  The  thorny  subject  of 
religious  instruction  was  introduced  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  voiced  the  opinion  (held  by  most  teachers) 
that  the  religious  difficulty  does  not  exist  in  schools, 
and  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  devise  some 
neutral  syllabus  of  a  satisfactory  nature  if  only  the 
extremists  can  be  kept  in  the  background.  A  resolu- 
tion was  also  adopted  to  the  effect  that  the  most 
trustworthy  examiner  was  the  scholar's  instructor, 
and  not  the  Inspector :  this,  being  an  ex  parte  pro- 
nouncement by  a  body  acutely  interested,  must  not  be 
taken  too  seriously,  though  there  is  an  element  of 
sound  reason  at  the  back  of  it.  The  children  are 
naturally  frightened  and  put  out  of  their  usual 
equanimity  by  the  intervention  of  a  mysterious 
stranger  who  has  for  months  been  held  over  them 
in  terrorem  when  they  have  failed  to  answer  satis- 
factorily ;    but  in  all  probability  the  visitor  causes 
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less  perturbation  to  the  child  than  to  the  teacher,  who 
would  be  intensely  relieved  if  only  he  could  be  set 
free  from  the  haunting  fear  of  what  he  sometimes 
regards  as  espionage.  How  we  are  to  do  without  it, 
if  our  system  is  to  be  efficient,  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 
On  the  subject  of  the  feeding  of  hungry  children  it 
is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  Conference  was  unani- 
mous in  favour  of  the  principle,  though  divided  as 
to  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  carried  into 
effect ;  the  majority,  however,  inclined  to  the  view 
that  it  should  be  left  to  the  education  authorities 
to  deal  with,  and  not  handed  over  to  those  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  This 
seems  to  us  to  be  by  far  the  most  humane  method  ; 
anything  that  will  protect  deserving  poverty  from 
the  reproach  of  public  relief  must  be  so  much  to  the 
good. 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  the  allocation  of  the 
funds  available  for  University  education  is  vested 
solely  with  the  Treasury.  One  would  have  thought 
that  some  committee  which  had  the  interests  of 
education  at  heart  would  be  responsible  for  this 
distribution,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will 
eventually  be  the  case.  The  grant  must  grow  steadily 
larger,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  day  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  will  find  themselves  in  a  position 
to  accept  thankfully  such  grants.  If  thej'  do,  thej' 
will  find  that  it  cannot  be  done  without  selling  their 
birthright ;  but  if  this  sacrifice  will  only  secure  a 
little  more  homogeneity  in  our  university  methods, 
it  will  be  a  great  blessing.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  there  is  something  very  anomalous  in  the  rising 
up  of  so  many  Universities  in  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom,  without  any  general  scheme  of  instruction 
or  organisation.  Yet  they  spring  from  a  common 
stock,  as  a  rule  ;  most  of  the  professors  of  these  new 
institutions  owe  their  training  to  the  older  founda- 
tions, and  could,  no  doubt,  easily  be  induced  to 
bring  their  establishments  into  line.  Just  as  the 
same  plants  vary  in  their  development  on  different 
soils,  so  we  find  that  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  man 
who  is  transplanted  into  the  more  vigorous  and 
stimulating  atmosphere  and  surroundings  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  begins  to  strike  out  in  new 
directions.  All  the  more  reason,  therefore,  for  a 
national  system  which  will  unite  all  the  best  ele- 
ments from  every  source.  We  should  lose  some- 
thing, possibly,  of  elasticity  and  individuality ; 
but  we  do  not  beUeve  that  we  should  have  in  the 
end  so  stereotyped  and  souUess  an  educational 
system  as  some  of  our  elders  seem  to  think. 
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Continuation  Schools  from 
a  Higher  Point  of  View 

By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Paton,  D.D. 

In  my  former  article  upon  continuation  schools 
I  set  forth  and  vindicated  the  two  principles 
that  underlie  the  Bill  which  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords 
last  year,  and  which,  in  a  slightly  modified 
form,  he  has  introduced  again  this  year.  I  then 
spoke  chiefly  of  the  wastage  and  loss  of  the  know- 
ledge given  and  the  faculty  formed  in  our  day 
schools,  and  of  the  necessity  that  the  instruction 
and  discipline  given  during  the  earlier  years  of 
school  life,  which  in  many  cases  ends  at  the  age 
of  twelve  and  in  the  great  majority  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  should  be  continued  for  other  three  or 
four  years,  so  as  to  make  it  of  real  service  to  the 
children  and  to  the  State.  I  also  spoke  but  very 
briefly  of  the  importance  of  continuous  moral 
training  in  continuation  schools.  I  now  desire  to 
amplify  and  emphasise  what  I  thus  briefly  said, 
because  this  to  me  is  by  far  the  most  important 
aspect  of  the  question. 

It  is  now  recognised,  as  never  before,  both  by 
our  educational  authorities  and  by  the  common 
sense  of  the  people,  that  moral  training  is  the 
most  important  part  of  true  education,  and  that 
the  formation  of  character  is  the  supreme  end 
of  all  true  education.  Ruskin  has  in  many  ways, 
and  with  epigrammatic  phrases  that  bite  hke 
vitriol,  shown  that  simply  to  give  knowledge  and 
faculty  may  simply  mean  to  equip  a  clever  rogue, 
and  thus  has  brought  home  to  us  the  old  and 
wise  saying  of  Plato,  that  "  All  knowledge  becomes 
vicious  if  the  aim  be  not  virtuous."  We  may  go 
further  even  than  Ruskin  and  Plato  have  done, 
and  affirm  that  character  in  the  long  run  is  the 
only  permanent  basis  and  sure  guarantee  of  every 
other  gift,  whether  intellectual  or  physical  ;  that  a 
virtuous  people  will  be  a  virile  people,  having 
courage  and  prowess  in  war,  if  war  be  forced  upon 
them,  and  will  be  skilful  in  industry  and  commerce  ; 
whereas,  if  this  foundation  of  individual  and  national 
well-being  is  not  laid,  in  every  enterprise  that  we 
undertake  we  are  building  on  a  morass,  in  which 
ultimately  all  culture  and  skill,  the  vigour  of  enter- 
prise, and  the  love  of  beauty,  will  be  engulfed. 
It  is,  therefore,  because  of  the  momentous  im- 
portance of  continuation  schools  in  regard  to  the 


moral  training  of  the  youth  of  our  country  I  venture 
(i)  to  show  the  wisdom  and  urgency  of  my  plea, 
especially  at  the  present  moment,  on  two  grounds, 
and  then  (2)  to  indicate  in  view  of  these  two 
fundamental  considerations  the  kind  of  training  that 
should  be  given  in  continuation  schools  to  our  young 
people. 

I 

(i)  Continuation  schools  are  intended  for  our 
young  people  passing  through  the  adolescent  stage. 
Of  late,  this  stage  of  human  life  has  been  studied 
with  a  thoroughness  and  accuracy  hitherto  un- 
known, and  the  results  of  this  investigation  bear 
directly  upon  the  question  which  we  are  now 
considering.  I  make  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Stanley 
Hall's  recent  work  on  Adolescence,  its  Psychology 
and  Relation  to  Crime,  Religion,  and  Education. 
He  says  :  "  Powers  and  faculties,  essentially  non- 
existent before,  are  now  born  :  and  of  the  older 
instincts  and  impulses  some  are  reinforced  and 
greatly  developed,  while  others  are  subordinate, 
so  that  new  relations  are  established  and  the  ego 
finds  a  new  centre."  Dr.  Hall  has  also  in  a  very 
vivid  paragraph  set  forth  some  of  the  grave  perils 
to  which  the  youth  of  our  time  are  exposed,  perils 
which  he  deplores  in  his  own  country,  but  which 
are  to  an  equal,  if  not  even  greater,  extent  the 
perils  to  which  the  youth  of  our  country  are  now 
exposed  as  they  never  have  been  before.  What 
Dr.  Hall  has  thus  tersely  stated  has,  of  course, 
been  recognised,  but  often  in  a  vague  and  indefinite 
manner,  by  all  educationists.  Now,  however,  it  is 
asserted  and  scientifically  proved  by  a  vast  induc- 
tion of  facts  which  Dr.  Hall  has  collected  and 
investigated.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  train- 
ing which  was  suitable  and  adequate  for  the  early 
years  of  the  child  up  to  thirteen  is  in  no  sense  a 
training  for  the  youth  that  has  entered  into  the 
adolescent  stage,  from  thirteen  or  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  physical  development 
of  the  youth  is  different  from  that  of  the  child, 
and  his  physical  training  should  be  different. 
The  new  and  restless  energies  that  vibrate  through 
his  body,  and  the  new  instinctive  impulses  that 
vibrate  through  his  soul,  the  new  interests  that 
attract  him  in  the  new  world  that  opens  before  him, 
and  upon  which  he  enters  with  a  new  sense  of 
independence, — aU  these  which  emerge  during  this 
critical  stage  in  the  boy's  life,  and  the  girl's  life,  need 
training.  And  we  cannot  speak  of  any  true  educa- 
tion having  been  given  to  the  boy  or  girl  if,  during 
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this  most  formative  period  of  life,  the  varied  ele- 
mental forces  of  his  being  that  will  go  to  form  his 
character  are  left  without  direction  or  discipline. 
It  is  here  and  now,  if  anywhere  and  at  any  time, 
that  education  is  necessary,  an  education  which 
will  give  guidance  and  training  to  these  new  powers 
of  faculty  and  emotion. 

Let   it   be   remembered   that   in    this   tumult   of 
young  life  there  arises  into  clear  consciousness  for 
the  first  time  the  consciousness  of  moral  responsi- 
bility and  of  personality.     We  may  speak  of  the  child 
as  "  it,"  but  never  of  the  boy  or  girl.     We  speak 
of  them   now,   because   of  this   moral  personalitj' 
of  which  they  are  conscious,  as  "  he  "  or  "  she  "  ; 
and  this  central  and  supreme  gift  of  their  nature 
is  one  that  needs  then  to  be  specially  guided  and 
trained,  for  it  is  the  central  and  regal  force  amid 
all  the  others.     It  is  by  the  command  and  authority 
of  the  will  in  obedience  to  duty  that  all  the  other 
elements  and  powers  of  being  are  disciplined,  and 
brought  into  the  order  and  harmony  of  moral  health. 
(a)  If  we  pass  in  review  some  of  the  more  striking 
features  of  the  adolescent  stage,  we  shall  see  the 
new  elements  of  life   that   then   awaken   into   full 
vitality  ;   we  shall  further  see  how  each  of  them  is 
required  as  a  necessary  factor  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  adult  life,  but  a  factor  which  needs  train- 
ing, and  if  untrained  may  work  mischief  and  become 
a  bane  instead  of  a  blessing.     It  becomes  increasingly 
evident  that  this  adolescent  stage  is  pre-eminently 
the  formative  stage,  and  if  training  and  discipline 
are  not  given  then  malformations  of  every  kind  will 
ensue  in  after  life.     It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  e\ery 
one  of  these  new  powers  and  instincts  which  then 
emerge  gives  opportunities  for  the  training  of  moral 
character.     Thus,  there  is  a  great  development  of 
muscular  energy  in  the  growing  youth—  hence  there 
is  restless  activity  of  the  body  in  that  age.     It  is, 
however,  in  the  very  training  of  this  fervid  activity, 
which,  untrained^  may  lead  to  lawless  turbulence, 
that  we  are  able  to  educe  the  very  best  physical 
and  moral  results  ;   for  it  is  in  the  training  of  these 
active  forces  of  the  body  that  we  can  give  healthy 
exercises  that  will  lead  to  a  well-proportioned  and 
vigorous  body  in  manhood.     But  more,  it  is  in  the 
drill  and  discipline  of  these  activities  of  the  youth 
that   he  can  be  trained  to  new  ideals  of  life  and 
habits   of   conduct.     Take   the   restless   boy,   with 
energies  tingling  in  the  tips  of  his  toes  and  fingers, 
put  him  in  a  squad  with  other  boys,  under  an  officer, 
and  he  learns  not  only  how  to  stand  still  at  ease, 
but  how  to  consort  himself  trustfully  and  loyally 


with  other  boys  ;  how  to  be  prompt  in  obedience 
to  the  word  of  command  ;  how  to  be  tidy  and  smart 
in  his  person,  and  punctual  and  regular  at  the  hour 
of  drill.  And  this  moral  discipline  may  be  carried 
even  higher  ;  in  the  Boys'  Brigade,  and  still  more 
in  the  Boys'  Life  Brigade,  the  boys  are  trained  to  act 
in  concert,  and  to  be  true  to  one  another  as  a  corps, 
or  company,  in  the  doing  of  difficult  service.  Their 
restless  energies  are  also  used  and  exercised  in  ambu- 
lance work,  so  that  they  may  be  helpful  in  saving 
the  lives  of  others.  In  the  Boys'  Life  Brigade 
they  are  further  trained  in  the  rescue  of  the  drown- 
ing, and  the  resuscitation  of  life ;  and  in  every  method 
by  which  fire  can  be  prevented,  and  lives  in  danger 
can  be  saved  from  a  room  or  house  on  fire.  Thus 
the  physical  energy  of  the  boy,  which,  left  untrained, 
may  lead  to  the  mere  rioting  of  the  hooligan,  will, 
if  wisely  and  properly  trained,  lead  to  a  healthy  and 
manly  physique,  and  also  to  noble  qualities  of 
character. 

(b)  In  like  manner  the  social  instinct  that  is  so 
strongly  marked  in  the  boy's  life  that  he  is  known 
to  be  essentially  a  gregarious  animal,  and  is  always 
to    be   found    in  a    corps  or    a  gang    in   company 
with  others,  is  an  instinct  that  calls  pre-eminently 
for  training,  as  it   is  in   the  training  of   it   that   all 
social  virtues  are  formed  and  exercised,  and  he  is 
fitted    for   the   associations    of   after-life   of   every 
kind,   whether  it   be  in   the  State  or  the  Church, 
in  civic  or  religious  service,  in  the  pursuit  of  busi- 
ness, of  knowledge,  or  of  art,  or  of  philanthropic 
enterprise.     In  the  continuation  school  something 
of  the  same  training  should  be  given  to  this  social 
element  of  the  boy's  nature,  as  is  given  in  our  public 
schools.     The    value    of    the    education    in    these 
schools  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  corporate  life 
of    the  schools,  in  the  societies   that   are  formed 
for  varying  pursuits,  and  the  friendships  that  are 
made.     So  the  class  of  the  continuation  school,  and 
the  recreations  that  are  associated  with  it,  should 
be  used  in  order  to  give  help  and  training  in  the 
guidance  of  this  social  instinct.     The  boys  who  are 
the  most  fitted  for  it  in  such  schools  should  become 
the  leaders  of  other  boys,  and   the  master  himself 
should  seek  not  only  to  give  faithful  instruction  and 
wise  counsel  with  regard  to  companionship  and  the 
social  life  of  his  scholars,  but  also  to  initiate  them 
in   every  way  he    can    into    groups   or   companies 
for  games,  for  the  pursuit  of  hobbies,  or  the  study 
of  subjects  in  which  boys  have  a  common  interest. 
The  formation  of  rambling  clubs,  swimming  clubs, 
cycling  clubs,  &c.  &c.,  in  the  management  of  which 
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the  boys  themselves  shall  take  a  part,  afford  means 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  social  spirit.  In  the 
class  itself  it  may  be  cultivated  by  encouraging 
the  scholar  to  do  his  best,  not  for  himself  alone, 
but  for  the  honour  of  his  class  and  of  his  teacher, 
and  by  allowing  them  themselves  to  give  honour 
to  those  who  are  not  only  the  most  gifted  but  the 
most  helpful  scholars  of  the  class. 

(c)  Along  with  the  social  instinct,  there  is  the 
boy's  reverence  for  leadership,  and  his  willing 
allegiance  to  one  who  is  accepted  by  him  as  a 
leader.  This  is  another  social  instinct  of  the  highest 
importance,  the  training  of  which  forms  one  of  the 
finest  elements  of  character,  and  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  future  life.  In  America  there  have  been 
many  experiments  of  late  in  which  the  school  itself 
becomes  a  training-ground  for  the  responsibilities 
and  amenities  of  social  life  in  the  future — especially 
in  regard  to  civic  duties  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
in  many  ways  the  administration  of  the  school  may 
be  so  conducted  as  to  give  the  finest  discipline  of  the 
social  instinct  which  is  such  a  significant  trait  in 
the  boy's  life,  and  which,  as  it  is  well  trained,  or 
badly  trained,  will  determine  to  a  large  extent  his 
character  in  adult  life. 

(d)  The  combative  and  emulative  spirit  also  stirs 
itself  with  more  vigour,  and  in  more  pronounced 
forms,   during   the   adolescent   stage   of   life.     The 
boy  has  to  strike  out,  as  it  were,  in  order  to  secure 
room  for  his  freer  and  more  independent  growth. 
He  desires  promotion,  and  seeks  for  some  distinc- 
tion, and  the  spirit  now  awakens  that  is  needed  in 
order  to  encounter  difficulty  and  fight  opposition. 
This  instinct  is  healthy  and  natural  ;    but  if  left 
untrained  will  degenerate  into  lawless  turbulence  or 
rowdyism  and  brutish  love  of  fighting  for  its  own  sake. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  wisely  and  nobly  trained  this  in- 
stinct develops  into  the  very  finest  elements  of  charac- 
ter.    To  fight  with  courage  for  what  is  right  and  true  ; 
to  endure   hardship   in  faithful  conflict  ;    to  spend 
strength  generously,  and  endure  wounds  patiently, 
in  order  to  save  from  oppression  and  rescue  the 
helpless — these  actions  constitute  the  very  crown  of 
human  virtue.     The  Romans  rightly  enshrined  this 
heroic  quality  in  the  word   "  virtue."     Other  ele- 
ments, too,  are  associated  with  this  instinct,  which 
first  appears  in  the  boy's  nature  as  his  life  unfolds. 
Untrained,  it  may  breed  a  spirit  of  terrorism  and 
savage   cruelty  ;     but   if   trained,   it   leads   to   the 
spirit  of  magnanimity  which  respects  an  opponent, 
and  above  all  things  insists  upon  generous  fair  play 
in  every  competition  and  conflict,  whether  it  be  that 


of  the  game  on  the  playfield  or  of  the  greater  enter- 
prises and  rivalries  of  life.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
that  in  connection  with  this  instinct,  the  sentiment 
of  honour  which  is  especially  associated  with  it  in 
the  boy's  mind,  or  at  least  may  be  rapidly  developed 
in  connection  with  it,  there  might  be  established  in 
our  schools  a  Boys'  Guild  of  Honour,  in  which  these 
five  elements  of  noble  character  should  be  set  forth, 
as  elements  of  life  in  which  lads  should  rejoice,  and 
in  which  they  should  strive  to  excel  : 
(i)  Courage. 

(2)  Truth,  not  only  in  word,  but  in  deed — and 

therefore  comprising  a  loyalty  and  fidelity. 

(3)  Self-command. 

(4)  Generous  fair  play  in  aU  games,  competitions, 

&c.  ■: 

(5)  Chivalry,  under  the  three  aspects  of :  help  to 

the  weak  ;  the  rescue  of  those  in  danger ; 
the  deliverance  of  the  oppressed. 

Especially  in  every  continuation  school  a  Court 
of  this  Guild  of  Honour  might  be  established,  in 
which  in  many  and  various  ways,  full  of  interest 
and  delight,  these  elements  of  character  should 
be  cultivated.  It  would  thus  assist  the  school  in 
forming  among  the  boys  a  true  moral  instinct  and 
become  the  surest  inspiration  of  right  conduct. 

(e)  A  growing  spirit  of  independence  also  asserts 
itself  in  this  adolescent  stage.  In  our  time,  owing  to  a 
new  democratic  sense  of  freedom  which  prevails,  and 
to  other  causes,  this  is  unhappily  manifesting  itself  in 
the  lessening  of  the  authority  and  control  of  parents 
over  their  children.  But  yet  we  know  that  this 
spirit  of  independence  does  not  hinder  the  boj'  from 
giving  willing  and  even  delighted  obedience  to  the 
officer  of  his  brigade,  or  to  the  leader  of  any  corps  or 
team  with  which  he  is  associated.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  this  independence  is  in  a  sense  necessarj^  in  the 
development  of  the  boy's  career  and  character  ; 
it  is  connected  with,  and  is  a  part  of,  his  individual 
personality ;  he  has  to  be  himself  and  to  fulfil  him- 
self, and  to  this  end  there  must  be  a  growing  freedom 
allowed  to  him,  which  yet  can  be,  as  is  seen  in  every 
well-managed  home  and  school  and  factory,  made 
subject  to  reasonable  authority.  And  happily, 
this  assertion  of  will  in  the  adolescent  stage  is 
accompanied  by  a  quickening  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  the  conception  of  a  higher  law  of  duty  which  is 
the  true  sovereign  of  the  will  and  so  claims  his 
obedience.  Here,  then,  are  the  finest  elements, 
and  the  highest,  for  the  teacher  to  handle,  and  here, 
too,  is  the  highest  service  to  be  rendered  by  the 
discipline  of  the  school.     All  influences  indeed  must 
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converge  here,  not  only  to  strengthen  and  di  rect 
the  will,  but  to  train  the  will  to  obey  the  command 
of  duty.  It  is  here  that  the  reading  of  the  school, 
in  giving  examples  of  noble  and  heroic  character  and 
brave  adventure,  and  of  struggle  with  difficulties  for 
worthy  ends  ;  here,  too,  the  songs  that  are  sung, 
and  the  pictures  that  are  exhibited  on  the  walls  of 
the  school,  can  be  made  to  breathe  into  the  inmost 
soul  of  every  scholar  the  true  ideal  of  noble  life, 
and  to  charge  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  school 
with  a  spirit  which  shall  inspire  every  scholar. 

(2)  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  has  also,  I  have  said,  in  a 
very  vivid  paragraph  set  forth  some  grave  perils 
to  which  the  youth  of  our  time  are  exposed  as 
they  have  never  been  before.  "  Never  has  youth 
been  exposed  to  such  dangers  of  both  perversion  and 
arrest  as  in  our  own  land  and  day."  (What  he 
says  of  America  is  even  more  true  of  England.) 
"  Increasing  urban  life  with  its  temptations,  pre- 
maturity, sedentary  occupations  and  passive  stimuli, 
just  when  an  active,  energetic  life  is  most  needed; 
early  emancipation  from  home  influence  and  autho- 
rity, and  a  lessening  sense  for  both  duty  and  discip- 
line ;  the  haste  to  know  and  do  all  befitting  man's 
estate  before  its  time  ;  the  mad  rush  for  sudden 
wealth,  and  the  reckless  fashion  set  by  its  gilded 
youth — all  these  lack  some  of  the  regulatives  they 
still  have  in  older  lands  with  more  conservative 
traditions." 

Dr.  Hall  no  doubt  wisely  appreciates  some  of  the 
conservative  traditions  that  enforce  a  healthy  train- 
ing for  the  body  and  the  character  of  the  youth  of 
England  in  our  great  pubUc  schools  and  to  some 
extent  in  our  grammar  schools ;  but  so  far  as  the 
children  of  our  industrial  classes  who  form  the  bulk 
of  our  people  are  concerned  we  must  not  forget  that 
some  80  per  cent,  of  them  are  resident  in  towns 
and  cities  as  against  35  per  cent,  in  America,  and 
that  therefore  our  children  in  far  greater  numbers 
than  in  America  are  exposed  to  the  perils  which  he 
describes  in  such  truthful  and  forcible  language. 

Now  it  is  surely  self-evident,  but  more  !  it  is 
a  paramount  national  duty  and  concern,  that 
the  training  given  in  our  continuation  schools 
during  the  period  when  Dr.  Hall  says  our  youth 
are  exposed  to  dangers  as  never  before,  shall  be 
intended  and  fitted  to  lessen  these  dangers,  to 
protect  our  youth  from  them,  or  give  them  such 
healthful  discipline  as  wiU  enable  them  to  avoid 
these  dangers,  or  confront  and  subdue  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Private  Schools  and 
Local  Authorities 

By  H.  R.  Beasley 

General   Secretary    of    the 
Private  Schools  Association 

Nothing  can  be  more  bewildering  to  the  mind  of  the 
average  layman  anxious  reaUy  to  understand  the 
education  question  than  the  confusion  of  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  those  who  assume  the  role  of  public  mentors. 

One  of  the  preliminary  conditions  to  a  clear  under- 
standing is  that  we  should  know  the  exact  point  of  view 
of  the  writer,  and  know  also  whether  he  is  arguing  on 
a  question  of  principle  or  of  policy. 

The  great  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  private  schools 
question  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  such  a  serious 
matter. 

In  the  last  issue  of  School  an  Education  Secretary, 
writing  under  "  Private  Schools  and  Public  Money," 
offers  his  advice  to  the  Private  Schools  Association, 
and  says  inter  alia  that  "  they  \vill  gain  nothing  by 
posing  as  if  their  schools  were  analogous  to  the  voluntary 
elementary  schools,  whose  whole  raison  d'etre  was  and 
is  that  they  are  conducted  not  for  profit,  but  for  loss, 
by  those  who  have  the  financial  responsibility,"  and 
further  "  apparently  its  Secretary  maintains  that  the 
local  authorities  have  not  the  legal  right,  if  they  choose 
to  exercise  it,  to  set  up  a  thoroughly  efficient  secondary 
school  with  proper  buildings,  a  full  equipment  and 
highly-trained  teachers  wherever  they  find  private 
schools  not  reaching  this  standard  of  efficiency,  and 
not  capable  by  reason  of  their  premises  or  their  teachers 
of  being  brought  up  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
elect  to  co-operate  with  the  local  authorities  and  to 
secure  through  their  hands  grants  from  the  Board  of 
Education  on  the  lines  here  specified,  all  of  them  which 
have  any  pretensions  to  efficiency  will  probably  be  able 
not  only  to  save  themselves  from  extinction  but  to 
secure  a  definite  and  recognised  place  in  local  schemes 
of  education." 

In  another  article  on  the  "  Dearth  of  Assistant  Masters 
in  Secondary  Schools"  in  the  same  issue  of  School, 
we  read  that  the  endowed  grammar  schools  "  are  every- 
where being  resuscitated  and  reinvigorated  to  supersede 
private  schools."  These  are  two  expressions  of  dis- 
tinctly opposite  opinion  in  one  magazine,  but  there  are 
very  many  others,  and  it  would  therefore  appear  that 
some  very  clear  statement  of  the  position  of  private 
schools  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  further 
confusion. 

For  some  inscrutable  reason  education  has  for  genera- 
tions been  looked  upon  by  most  pubhc  men  as  an  object 
demanding  the  support  of  charity. 

Why  it  should  have  been  thus  condemned  at  the 
outset  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand.  Parents 
who  would  resent  with  indignation  the  suggestion  that 
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their  children  should  be  clothed,  fed,  or  housed  partly 
at  the  expense  of  some  charitable  fund,  appear  to  see 
nothing  illogical  in  sending  their  children  to  a  school 
which  has  been  endowed  by  some  philanthropist  or, 
to  use  a  current  term,  a  "  pious  "  founder. 

All  education  of  public  provision  was  first  made  a 
subject  of  charitable  consideration,  and  only  recently 
has  it  been  conceded  that  it  is  illogical  to  spend  large 
sums  of  money  for  purposes  of  education  when  the 
compulsory  recipients  are  starving  for  want  of  bread, 
or  are  unable  to  attend  schools  for  want  of  boots. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
loose  thinking  in  connection  with  the  subject,  if  there 
be  thinking  at  all,  and  that  we  are  guided  by  false 
sentiment  rather  than  by  common  sense. 

The  well-being  and  training  of  children  is  an  economic 
question  which  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  respon- 
sibihty  of  the  parents,  yet  children  have  been  taken 
compulsorily  from  the  control  of  their  parents,  and 
placed  in  a  false  atmosphere  in  which  there  has  been  a 
wholesale  endeavour  to  atrophy  the  natural  functions, 
to  repress  natural  activity — a  wish  to  be  doing  and 
a  desire  to  find  out — and  to  substitute  a  regimen  of 
sit-still-and-listen-to-what-you-are-told  by  a  person  who 
is  generally  incapable  of  interesting  an  audience  of 
half  a  dozen  adults. 

The  State  has  made  elementary  education — to  give  it 
its  courtesy  title — compulsory,  the  argument  being  that 
a  national  expenditure  on  education — which  is  now  over 
twenty  millions  a  year — is  a  national  investment.  Yet 
every  day  that  the  State  schools  are  open,  one  million 
children  out  of  six  millions — and  this  million  the  very 
class  of  child  whose  ignorance  is  supposed  to  be  such  a 
menace  to  the  State — are  absent  from  school. 

Another  fact  of  great  significance  is  that  of  those  who 
attend  school,  not  more  than  30  per  cent,  remain  after 
the  age  of  eleven. 

Worst  of  all,  the  whole  system  has  never  induced  a 
love  of  culture,  or  a  wish  to  learn,  and  very  few  of  the 
pupils  in  elementary  schools  have  as  much  respect  for 
learning  as  they  had  before  the  days  of  compulsory 
education,  their  one  great  desire  being  to  leave  school 
as  soon  as  possible  and  henceforth  to  leave  learning 
severely  alone. 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford  would  remedy  this  lamentable 
state  of  affairs  by  making  attendance  compulsory  at 
evening  continuation  schools,  but  the  failure  of  evening 
schools  at  which  attendance  was  optional — the  only 
condition  for  any  abiding  good — should  be  sufficient 
warning  to  those  who  would  further  increase  our  ex- 
penditure on  any  compulsory  system  which  is  highly 
objectionable  to  the  temperament  of  English  people. 

In  order  to  make  effective  our  past  and  present  ex- 
penditure on  elementary  education,  the  nation  in 
1902  authorised  local  education  authorities  to  supply 
or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other  than  elementary. 
This  was  the  first  successful  attempt  to  place  secondary 
education  under  the  control  of  any  public  authority. 

In  1897  the  Board  of  Education  made  a  "  Return  of 
the  pupils  in  public  and  private  secondary  and  other 


schools,"  and  although  there  was  no  directory  or  any 
official  information  dealing  with  the  number  of  private 
schools  in  the  country,  it  was  ascertained  that  91  per 
cent,  of  the  girls'  schools  and  66.9  of  the  boys'  schools 
were  private  schools  educating  70.3  per  cent,  of  the 
number  of  girls  and  38.1  of  the  number  of  boys  in 
separate  schools,  and  that  65.3  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
in  mixed  schools  were  attending  private  schools. 

These  schools  were  conducted  by  individuals  who  had 
chosen  for  themselves  a  sphere  of  work  in  the  educational 
world,  and  had  accepted  financial  as  well  as  professional 
responsibility. 

Seeing  that  thirty  years'  effort  had  failed  to  produce 
a  satisfactory  system  of  elementary  education — some 
of  its  warmest  advocates  admit  this,  and  the  Board  of 
Education  Inspectors  emphasise  it — it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  local  authorities  charged  with  the 
more  difficult  function  of  providing  both  primary  and 
secondary  education  would  have  been  anxious  to  confer 
with  those  who  had  made  this  question  a  matter  of 
life-long  study,  and  it  is  even  yet  to  be  hoped  that  this 
course  will  be  adopted. 

The  one  great  objection  which  is  generally  made  to 
the  consideration  of  private  schools  in  any  co-ordinated 
system  is  that  they  are  conducted  for  private 
profit. 

If  there  is  so  much  private  profit  in  private  school- 
keeping,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  education 
secretaries  and  others  who  are  very  willing  to  receive 
large  salaries,  do  not  make  tracks  for  these  El  Dorados. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  private  school  prin- 
cipal makes  but  a  bare  hving,  and  many  of  them  do  not 
make  even  that  from  their  schools.  Numbers  of  prin- 
cipals have  a  small  private  income  which  goes  to  supple- 
ment the  small  profit  which  remains  after  working 
expenses  are  paid,  and  to  this  extent  they  may  be  said 
to  have  endowed  secondary  education. 

But  if  private  schools  produced  heavy  profits,  would 
the  calling  of  a  private  school  principal  be  less  honourable 
than  that  of  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  or  the  merchant  ? 
Most  assuredly  not. 

Do  public  teachers  retain  their  posts  at  a  loss  or 
object  to  an  increase  of  salary  ? 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education 
in  its  report  says  :  "  Schools  of  the  latter  two  classes  are 
currently  characterised  as  '  schools  conducted  for 
private  profit,'  or  schools  in  which  the  headmaster 
has  a  pecuniary  interest.  The  phrase  is  invidious, 
although  it  has  a  certain  technical  accuracy.  The 
pubUc  school,  whether  endowed  or  rate-founded  and 
supported,  is  the  property  of  no  man,  and  as  a  property 
does  not  yield  profit  to  any  man  ;  but  this  cannot 
be  so  truly  said  of  it  when  \'iewed  as  a  school  conducted 
by  men  who  have  made  teaching  the  business  of  their 
lives.  The  headmaster  of  a  public  school  may  benefit, 
in  his  own  way,  quite  as  much  as  the  master  of  a  private 
school  by  the  school's  success." 

In  the  present  state  of  things  there  is  httle  profit  or 
honour  for  principals  of  private  schools,  and  the  results 
they  produce  not  only  compare  most  favourably  with 
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those  of  public  schools  but  they  are  obtained  at  a  much 
lower  expenditure. 

Many  of  the  heads  of  the  most  efficient  private  schools 
have  been  heads  of  pubhc  schools,  and  they  have  in  many 
instances  incurred  financial  responsibihty  in  order  that 
they  might  realise  themselves,  and  do  their  best  life's 
work  untrammelled  by  official  rules  and  regulations. 

These  enthusiasts  would  never  accept  the  headship 
of  a  school  to  be  supervised  by  any  local  authority  or  its 
officials,  and  in  view  of  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining 
an  adequate  supply  of  able  permanent  teachers — 
teachers  who  do  not  intend  to  make  a  secondary  school 
the  stepping  stone  to  "something  better" — it  is  a 
matter  of  public  policy  as  well  as  a  matter  of  principle 
to  do  nothing  wluch  shall  make  the  position  of  private 
teachers  less  possible  or  more  irksome. 

Private  schools  are  not  all  efficient,  neither  are  the 
endowed  schools,  but  the  Private  Schools  Association 
was  the  first  professional  body  to  advocate  the  essential 
conditions  of  efficiency  from  the  pubhc  point  of  view. 

Article  3  (d)  in  its  Memorandum  of  Association  runs  : 
"  To  provide  and  make  arrangements  for  the  Registra- 
tion of  premises  used  as  Private  Schools,  and  of  persons 
engaged  in  teaching  in  the  same,  for  the  holding  of 
examinations,  and  the  awarding  of  certificates  and 
distinctions,"  and  to-day  there  is  a  larger  percentage 
of  private  than  of  public  teachers  registered  in 
Column  B. 

The  attitude  of  the  Association  towards  public 
authorities  in  their  organisation  and  co-ordination  of 
education  may  be  briefly  summed  up.     It  advocates  : 

(i)  The  Inspection  of  all  schools. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  a  Register  of  efficient 
schools  in  each  area. 

(3)  The  Registration  of  aH  efficient  teachers. 

(4)  Co-operation  between  local  authorities  and  the 
heads  of  efficient  private  schools. 

It,  however,  considers  that  it  is  not  only  anomalous 
but  also  unjust  that  Imperial  grants  should  have  been 
available  for  proprietary  schools  such  as  those  of  the  Girls' 
Public  Day  School  Company,  while  such  grants  were 
refused  to  private  schools,  and  although  a  large  number 
of  private  school  principals  have  no  wish  for  grants, 
the  Association  sees  no  just  reason  why  grants  or  scholar- 
ships should  be  denied  to  private  school  principals 
willing  to  co-operate  on  proper  terms  with  a  local 
authority. 

The  form  of  control  of  the  school  is  not  a  matter 
affecting  its  efficiency,  and  if  grants  of  money  were 
made,  scholarships  or  exhibitions  made  available  for 
pupils  in  private  schools,  the  Association  fully  recognises 
that  the  principal  of  a  private  school  should  give  the 
local  authority  the  fullest  guarantee  that  the  aid  had 
been  properly  applied. 

The  Association  does  not  guarantee  that  the  whole  of 
its  members  will  be  willing  to  place  their  schools  at  the 
disposal  of  local  authorities,  or  that  all  members  will  be 
willing  to  accept  scholarship  pupils,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
found  that  a  number  of  efficient  private  schools  are 
available  for  this  purpose  in  every  area. 


The  General  Secretary  does  not  maintain  that  the 
local  authorities  have  not  the  legal  right  to  set  up 
secondary  schools,  but  he  does  maintain  that  no  local 
authority  has  a  moral  right  to  establish  such  a  school 
until  a  thorough  survey  has  been  made  of  the  existing 
provision,  a  public  inquiry  held  to  investigate  the  needs 
of  the  district,  and  the  co-operation  of  private  school 
principals  invited. 

What  he  has  said,  and  said  advisedly,  is  :  That  as  sub- 
section 2  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  1902  provides  that 
"  A  Council  in  exercising  their  powers  .  .  .  shall  have 
regard  to  any  existing  supply  of  efficient  schools  or 
colleges,"  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  principal  of  an 
efficient  school  who  could  prove  damage  to  his  school 
by  the  inconsiderate  action  of  a  local  authority,  would 
obtain  a  second  "  Cockerton  judgment"  in  the  Law 
Courts. 

An  eminent  K.C.  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
clause  referred  to  is  quite  sufficient  to  protect  any 
efficient  private  school. 

It  must  be  patent  to  every  experienced  educationist 
that  the  withdrawal  of  a  small  number  of  pupils  would 
in  most  cases  make  it  impossible  to  conduct  a  school. 
A  certain  number  is  absolutely  necessary  for  working 
expenses.     To  reduce  the  staff  is  to  destroy  efficiency. 

Where  public  secondary  schools  are  available  at  £3 
per  head,  when  a  secondary  education  must  cost  from 
^12  to  £16  per  head,  it  is  natural  that  a  small  number 
of  pupils  will  be  attracted  from  financial  motives 
alone. 

The  object  to  be  attained  by  recent  legislation  is 
presumably  to  bring  a  secondary  education  within  the 
means  of  the  brighter  pupils  of  elementary  schools. 
Probably  not  more  than  i  per  cent,  of  these  pupils  would 
pass  through  a  six  years  course,  or  even  a  four  years 
course,  at  a  secondary  school,  and  it  is  pertinent  to  ask 
— Shall  the  future  of  private  enterprise  in  education  be 
destroyed  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  an  advantage 
upon  so  small  a  percentage  of  the  children  of  the  working 
classes,  since  all  the  advantages  desired  might  be  ob- 
tained by  a  liberal  system  of  scholarships  ?  If  these 
were  made  tenable  at  private  schools,  and  other  scholar- 
ships tenable  at  higher  places  of  learning  were  open  to 
the  pupils  in  private  schools,  relatively  few  new  secondary 
schools  would  be  necessary. 

Why  should  these  higher  scholarships  be  denied  to 
pupils  in  private  schools  ?  Their  parents  are  rate- 
payers and  tax-payers. 

Are  they  to  suffer  from  educational  disabilities,  and 
to  be  subject  to  a  form  of  persecution  under  an  Education 
Test  Act  ? 

The  Private  Schools  Association  is  not  opposed  to  the 
pubhc  provision  of  secondary  education  where  private 
enterprise  has  not  already  met  the  local  demand,  but 
it  claims  that  on  the  ground  of  economy  and  of  public 
justice  the  existing  provision  should  be  fairly  considered 
before  new  schools  are  established. 

Of  gratitude  for  past  service  in  the  cause  of  education 
nothing  need  be  said  ;  the  matter  should  be  treated  as 
one  of  business  and  not  of  sentiment. 
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That  economy  in  the  spending  of  pubHc  money  will  be 
necessary  is  obvious. 

Our  elementary  school  system  to  be  effective  must 
be  revolutionised.  Workshops,  cookery  centres,  gar- 
dens, &c.,  must  replace  or  supplement  the  class-room 
devoted  to  the  elementary  literary  work  so  soon  forgotten 
when  the  brief  school  hfe  is  over. 

Real  technical  schools  will  be  demanded  for  the  captains 
and  leaders  of  industry  who  have  received  their  pre- 
liminary training  in  secondary  schools. 

The  training  of  teachers  is  a  matter  for  local  autho- 
rities according  to  the  pronouncement  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  over-burdened  ratepayer  has 
already  begun  to  kick. 

Private  schools  can  do  excellent  work  for  local  autho- 
rities in  the  field  of  secondary  education,  and  save  the 
country  many  millions  of  pounds. 

How  private  principals  might  co-operate  with  the 
local  authorities  is  a  matter  for  a  separate  article. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Education  or  the  Treasury  to  make  Imperial 
Grants  to  local  authorities  on  account  of  pupils  sent  by 
the  local  authorities  to  private  schools,  and  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  local  authorities  and  their  education 
secretaries  to  bring  about  this  common-sense  arrange- 
ment. 

Finally,  efficiency  in  any  secondary  school  should  not 
be  measured  by  the  size  of  the  building  or  the  cost  of 
apparatus,  whatever  our  standard  may  be  for  technical 
schools.  The  great  factor  in  education  is  teaching 
power,  and  private  schools  as  a  class  can  show  that 
they,  at  least,  possess  their  share  of  this. 


French  and  English  Schools 
Compared 

Translated  by  Algernon  Warren 

Introductory  Note.  The  following  comments  are 
made  by  a  French  youth,  still  in  his  teens.  In  his 
fourteenth  year  he  came,  in  1900,  to  a  school  in  England. 
He  remained  there  for  three  school  terms,  and  then 
went  back  to  a  French  lycee  at  Havre,  and  ultimately 
passed  his  baccalanreat.  At  the  writer's  suggestion  he 
recently  forwarded  him  his  impressions  of  French  and 
English  educational  systems,  for  translation  and  publi- 
cation. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  school  liberty  that  the  difference 
between  the  French  and  English  system  is  specially 
striking.  In  England  what  seems  to  be  aimed  at 
perpetually  is  the  developing  of  a  boy's  thinking  capa- 
city so  as  to  enable  him  to  judge  for  himself  what  he 
ought  and  ought  not  to  do.  To  attain  this  end  austerity 
has  to  be  relaxed  and  somewhat  of  a  paternal  rule 
adopted,  the  teacher  being  in  fact  more  of  a  friendly 
counsellor   than   an   absolute   controller   of   the   pupil. 


In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  far  too  universally 
assumed  that  the  scholar  commences  with  a  predisposi- 
tion to  do  ill,  and  so  far  from  attempting  to  mature  his 
powers  of  judgment,  the  professors,  and  to  a  still  greater 
extent  the  under-teachers,  try  to  suppress  them.  The 
result  is  that  life  at  school  much  resembles  that  in 
barracks.  Everything  is  regulated  down  to  the  minutest 
detail  in  all  the  lycees,  and  national  colleges,  just  as  it  is 
for  a  regiment.  The  same  laws  of  strict  discipline  pre- 
vail. Instead  of  appeahng  to  the  boy's  good  sense  to 
keep  him  from  doing  WTong,  he  is  perpetually  menaced 
with  penalties  for  the  shghtest  fault.  The  evils 
arising  from  this  system  are  manifest.  If  the  pupil 
cannot  be  brought  to  obey  except  through  a  lasting  fear 
of  punishments,  these  will  produce  no  good  effect  upon 
him.  And  again,  owing  to  this  harsh  disciplinary  mode, 
the  French  boy,  instead  of  regarding  his  masters  as  the 
English  boy  does,  in  the  light  of  friendly  advisers,  comes 
to  look  upon  them  as  tyrants  and  his  sworn  enemies. 
It  is  because  it  is  not  so  in  England  that  the  fion, 
that  functionary  so  loathed  in  French  schools,  with  his 
punishments  and  liberty-restricting  marks,  is  practically 
non-existent  here. 

The  inclination  to  close  camaraderie  is  more  developed 
amongst  French  than  Enghsh  boys.  The  former  are 
naturally  more  sociable  and  ready  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  their  fellows.  A  French  school-boy  adapts 
himself  better  to  strangers.  He  approaches  them  at 
once  in  a  spirit  of  good  fellowship,  and  does  not  look 
down  upon  them  contemptuously  as  the  English  boy 
too  frequently  is  disposed  to  do.  The  writer  has 
met  with  several  Brazilians  who  had  been  at  both 
French  and  English  colleges.  They  all  had  a  much 
pleasanter  recollection  of  the  treatment  that  had  been 
meted  out  to  them  in  France.  As  regards  his  own 
personal  experiences,  he  considers  that  there  should  be 
some  reservation,  because  while  he  was  at  school  in 
England,  the  relations  between  France  and  England 
were  somewhat  strained  owing  to  expression  of  national 
opinion  touching  the  Anglo-Boer  war  in  the  Transvaal. 

The  pion  system,  which  has  been  alluded  to  already, 
tends  to  link  French  schoolboys  together  in  a  way 
not  wholly  to  their  advantage.  They  get  punished 
over  and  over  again,  because  they  will  do  nothing  to 
expose  a  comrade's  peccadillo.  Any  French  boy  who 
would  try  to  avoid  being  punished  for  another's  fault 
would  be  "  boycotted  "  by  the  whole  lyccc. 

The  French  boy  at  school  has  none  of  that  rough 
spirit  of  the  English  boy  which  often  more  than  borders 
on  brutality.  He  does  not  despise  his  juniors,  and  has 
no  inclination  to  subject  them  to  anything  in  the  way  of 
fagging. 

In  England  the  education  is  essentially  of  a  practical 
nature  :  it  includes  no  great  amount  of  Latin  and  little 
Greek,  and  scientific  studies  are  not  much  stimulated. 
The  teaching  of  mathematics  does  not  embrace  the 
theory  ;  it  is  the  practice  thereof  to  which  importance  is 
attached.  Considerable  attention  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  living  languages.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  educa- 
tion is  far  more  speculative,  the  end  in  view  being  less  to 
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endow  scholars  with  practical  knowledge  than  consum- 
mate learning — in  point  of  fact,  less  to  make  men  of  .the 
world  of  them  than  savants.  So  special  stress  is  laid 
upon  perfection  of  teaching  Greek  and  Latin,  with  the 
result  that,  on  the  average,  French  students  are  better 
"  humanists  "  than  English  ones  are.  But,  nevertheless, 
the  various  sciences  besides  mathematics  are  thoroughly 
taught,  for  the  programme  for  the  baccalatireat  includes 
geometry,  algebra,  arithmetic,  cosmography,  trigo- 
nometry, anatomy,  histology,  classifications,  botany, 
biology,  and  paleontology.  It  is  apparent,  there- 
fore, that  more  stimulus  is  given  to  pure  education  in 
France  than  in  England. 

Herewith  is  appended  the  day's  routine  for  a  boarder 
at  an  ordinary  French  school  : 

6  A.M.,  get  up  (half  an  hour  earlier  still  in  summer). 

6.30  to  7.15.     Prepare  lessons. 

7.15  to  7.30.     Petit  dejeuner. 

7.30  to  7.45.     Recreation. 

7.45  to  8.45.     Preparation. 

8  to  10.     Class  attendance. 

10  to  10.15.     Recreation. 

10.15  to  12.  Preparation.  Not  unfrequently  there  is 
some  supplementary  class-teaching  between  10.15  ^^d 
II. 15. 

12  to  12.30  P.M.     Dejeuner. 

12.30  to  1.30  P.M.     Recreation. 

1.30  to  2  P.M.     Preparation. 

2  to  4  P.M.     Class  attendance. 

4  to  5  P.M.     Recreation. 

5  to  8  P.M.     Preparation. 
8  to  8.30.     Diner.* 

8.30  to  10  P.M.  Optional  preparation  for  pupils  who 
are  desirous  of  qualifying  for  any  special  examination. 

HoUdays  are  less  of  a  feature  in  French  than  in 
English  schools.     They  are  usually  as  follows  : 

The  Jour  de  Van  vacation,  customarily  from  Decem- 
ber 30  to  January  3. 

Shrove  Tuesday,  with  or  without  the  next  day. 

Mid  Lent. — One  day. 

Easter. — Thirteen  days. 

Whitsuntide.— Two  to  three,  or  four  days  at  the 
outside. 

July  14  (national  fete  day). — One  day. 

All  Saints'  Day  and  the  day  following. 

Christmas  Day  and  the  day  following. 

Summer  hoUday  (grande  vacance)  from  July  31  to 
October  3.t 

The  scholastic  year  commences  on  October  3  and 
terminates  July  31. 

As  regards  comparisons  of  feeding  and  housing,  an 
English  boy  accustomed  to  the  liberal  commissariat  of  a 
college  in  his  own  country  is  likely,  if  becomes  to  board  in  a 
French  lycee,  to  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 

*  Translator's  comment. — Growing  English  boys  would  scarcely 
be  expected  to  thrive  without  any  regular  meal  between  12.30  p.m. 
and  8  p.m. 

t  Translator's  note. — The  greater  length  of  these  summer  holi- 
days as  compared  with  those  of  English  schools  appears  nearly  to 
equalise  the  French  total  with  the  English. 


sparer  food  regime  there  and  the  absence  of  home 
comforts.  In  England  the  dining-rooms  are  cheerful  and 
well  appointed,  and  the  walls  hung  with  paintings,  en- 
gravings, and  photographs  :  the  dinner- tables  are  of  solid 
oak  or  pitch-pine,  and  are  covered  with  white  cloths. 
But  in  French  schools  there  is  nothing  of  this  outward 
appearance  of  comfort.  The  refectories  are  great,  bare 
rooms  with  walls  of  a  featureless  uniform  colour.  The 
tables  are  usually  marble-topped.  The  food  supplied, 
although  good  and  sustaining,  is  carefully  regelated  in 
amount  to  the  pupil's  absolute  requirements.  At  mid- 
day a  plate  of  meat,  another  of  vegetables,  and  a  little 
dessert  is  the  French  boy's  ordinary  allowance.  At  the 
evening  meal  he  usually  gets  soup  besides.  For  drink, 
either  cider  or  the  wine  of  the  district.  Both  as  regards 
eating  and  drinking  he  is  customarily  more  abstemious 
than  his  Enghsh  contemporary,  and  the  strict  apportion- 
ing of  his  food  is  not  a  grumbling  matter  with  him. 
English  boys  would  certainly  kick  at  the  French  school 
sleeping  arrangements.  The  boys'  dormitories  in  France 
are  not  unlike  barrack-rooms.  The  beds  are  in  two  long 
rows  on  either  side  of  each  apartment,  there  being  no 
furniture  in  the  centre  between.  The  boys'  clothing  is 
all  put  away  for  the  night  in  a  special  compartment, 
which  they  are  not  allowed  to  enter.  Their  linen  is 
served  out  to  them  at  specified  times  only. 

The  French  boy's  primary  school  interest  is  his 
work  :  not  football,  cricket,  or  rowing.  It  is  true  that 
he  is  now  becoming  more  "  sportive,"  but  he  does  not 
let  this  inclination  interfere  with  his  studies.  He  does 
not  plume  himself  on  "  never  letting  himself  go  "  and  on 
strict  conformity  to  regulations  ;  but  even  when  celebrat- 
ing the  time-honoured  festivities  of  Saint  Charlemagne 
he  will  never  be  seen  the  worse  for  what  he  has  drunk  ; 
a  statement  which  the  writer  cannot  honestly  make 
about  all  English  boys. 

In  fine,  hitherto  the  main  fault  of  the  French  educa- 
tional system  lies  in  attaching  too  little  importance  to 
physical  education,  and  too  much  to  profound  learning. 
For  some  years  past,  however,  more  of  the  English  system 
has  commanded  respect  and  been  introduced.  A 
judicious  admixture  of  that  of  either  country  would  go 
far  towards  a  perfect  mode  of  education.  J.  F. 

Supplementary  Note  by  his  Mother. 

The  new  system  (more  closely  resembling  the  English)  is 
now  being  adopted  in  several  newly-founded  French  edu- 
cational institutions,  e.g.,  the  "  College  de  Normandie," 
"  Ecole  des  Roches,"  and  "  Ecole  du  Var."  The  pro- 
gramme of  these  schools  affords  facilities  for  foreign  pupils 
who  wish  to  come  there  for  a  short  time  only.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  fees  are  decidedly  high.  Few  French 
parents,  except  in  the  case  of  Paris  lycies,  are  willing 
to  send  their  boys  to  a  school  which  costs  them  more 
than  ;^40  per  annum.  There  are,  indeed,  certain  colleges 
in  Brittany  where  the  annual  terms  do  not  exceed  £16 
or  £20.  It  goes  without  saying  that  no  master  who 
takes  pupils  at  such  charges  can  afford  to  feed  them  as 
English  boys  expect  to  be  fed. 
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Education  Day  by  Day 

In  our  next  issue  we  propose  to  insert  some  specimen 
papers  which  may  be  of  use  to  masters  and  mistresses 
preparing  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  school 
certificates.  They  will  be  modelled  as  closely  as 
possible  upon  those  of  recent  years,  and  will  enable 
a  teacher  to  examine  his  class  by  the  agency  of  an 
outside  examiner — a  point  which  is  as  important  as 
anything  in  gauging  the  prospects  of  a  candidate,  as  it 
is  difficult  for  a  master  to  eliminate  his  own  personality 
from  his  test  papers,  and  consequently  preliminary 
trials  often  give  much  more  flattering  results  than  are 
deserved. 


Place  aiix  dames :  this  is  the  dominant  note  in  the 
present  educational  situation.  The  haste  with  which 
ladies  are  taking  advantage  of  the  permission  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  list  of  graduates 
s  an  indication  of  the  sense  of  oppression  under  which 
they  have  lived  hitherto.  On  the  last  degree  day 
ninety  presented  themselves  for  B.A.,  of  whom  seventy 
proceeded  to  their  M.A.  at  the  same  time  ;  and  most 
of  them  hailed  from  England.  It  looks  as  if  the  English 
Universities  will  soon  have  to  come  into  line. 

This  wonderful  development  of  the  "  steamboat 
degree "  industry  in  Ireland  has  led  to  a  somewhat 
acrimonious  controversy  between  the  Provost  of  Trinity 
and  the  correspondent  of  the  Times,  who  had  roundly 
accused  the  College  of  using  it  as  a  means  of  adding  to 
its  revenues,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  hardly 
"  plajdng  the  game  "  towards  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
There  is  something  in  this  contention,  since  ad  eitndem 
means  that  a  degree  is  conferred  by  one  University 
upon  the  holder  of  a  similar  title  from  elsewhere  : 
whereas  in  this  case  Dublin  grants  to  ladies  a  privilege 
which  is  denied  them  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It 
must  be  unpalatable  to  an  old  foundation  to  be  accused 
of  patching  up  its  finances  by  selling  degrees,  but  we 
must  admit  that  on  the  face  of  it  the  criticism  does 
not  seem  altogether  unfounded. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  latest  benefaction  of  two  millions 
sterling  to  provide  annuities  for  College  Professors  in 
the  United  States  who  are  unable  to  continue  active 
work  is  likely  to  win  unqualified  approval  and  gratitude 
from  all  teachers.  At  the  same  time  this  sort  of  thing 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  private  charity.  To  maintain 
education  at  a  proper  level  of  efficiency,  such  salaries 
ought  to  be  given  as  will  attract  the  best  men  ;  and 
such  provision  ought  to  be  made  as  will  allow  a  man 
to  be  replaced  as  soon  as  his  work  begins  to  show  signs 
of  deterioration  owing  to  advancing  age.  Unless  a 
more  attractive  outlook  is  presented  to  the  teacher 
than  the  neighbouring  workhouse  (and  it  would  startle 
some  of  our  self-constituted  reformers  to  find  how  real 


a  terror  this  is  to  many)  the  teaching  profession  will 
continue  less  and  less  to  attract  good  men. 

How  far  is  a  parent  justified  in  accepting  pecuniary 
aid  in  the  education  of  his  children  ?  A  manifesto 
has  recently  appeared  in  which  it  is  authoritatively 
urged  that  only  those  who  are  in  need  of  assistance  ought 
to  be  helped,  and  stating  that  many  who  can  afford  to  give 
their  children  secondary  education  accept  the  existing 
provision  of  education  under  cost  price  as  a  means  of 
saving  their  pockets.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that 
these  lectures  will  do  nothing  to  solve  the  problem. 
Look  at  our  scholarship  system,  for  instance.  Most  of 
our  scholarships.  University  or  otherwise,  were  es- 
tablished for  poor  students  ;  old  statutes  provide  us 
with  ornamental  adjectives  to  describe  them,  such  as 
"  ragged,"  "  uncouth,"  and  so  on.  Modern  versions 
of  these  statutes  tone  down  the  terms  of  such  bequests, 
and  scholarships  are  now  given  not  to  the  "  poor,"  but  to 
those  whose  parents  are  "  not  in  wealthy  circumstances." 
And  so  on,  ad  infinitum  :  the  truth  is  that  a  scholarship 
is  regarded  as  a  test  of  attainments,  and  not  as  a  pecuniary 
assistance  to  those  in  straitened  circumstances.  Eton 
and  Harrow  parade  their  scholarship  successes  just  as 
much  as  the  smallest  grammar  schools  ;  and  as  long 
as  the  public  considers  this  to  be  a  test  of  the  efficiency 
of  a  school,  so  long  will  the  authorities  gratify  their 
wish  for  statistics  of  the  kind.  It  may  sound  very 
socialistic,  but  does  it  not  seem  as  if,  ultimately  at 
least,  education  ought  to  be  a  charge  upon  the  State  ? 
We  should  hear  no  more  of  these  anomalies  then. 

The  universal  language  has  been  very  much  to  seek 
for  a  long  time  now — yet  it  seems  as  if  something  better 
than  any  of  the  earlier  attempts  has  made  its  appearance 
in  Esperanto.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  it  is 
easy  to  learn  and  easy  to  understand  ;  and  a  class  of 
pupils,  consisting  of  office  boys  and  so  forth,  is  at  present 
being  instructed  with  a  view  to  attending  a  conference 
at  Boulogne  in  August,  at  which  Esperanto,  and  nothing 
else,  will  be  spoken.  One  who  has  attended  these  classes 
states  that  the  method  is  wonderfully  simple  and 
effective  ;  so  there  is  some  chance,  apparently,  of  the 
mischief  done  at  the  tower  of  Babel  being  mitigated. 
We  learn  that  all  the  letters  have  one  sound  each, 
and  one  only  :  every  noun  in  the  singular  ends  in  o, 
every  adjective  in  a,  and  all  words  of  international 
standing  are  adopted  with  the  slight  changes  necessary 
to  make  them  uniform.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
its  further  development. 

May  26,  1905,  will  be  memorable  to  supporters  of  the 
City  of  London  College  as  the  date  of  the  formal  opening 
by  Lord  Londonderry  of  the  new  Mitchell  Wing  in 
Ropemaker  Street,  Moorfields.  This  extension  has 
been  rendered  necessary  mainly  for  the  development  of 
commercial  education.  Day  commercial  schools  are 
to  be  established,  consisting  of  a  Clerical  Commercial 
School,  where  the  subjects  taught  will  include  Type- 
writing and  Business  Routine,  Shorthand,  Arithmetic, 
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Book-keeping,  Business  Methods,  French,  German, 
and  Spanish  ;  and  a  Higher  Commercial  School,  which 
is  not  yet  entirely  established.  In  this  new  development 
of  the  College  the  aim  of  the  teaching  will  be  not  so 
much  to  inculcate  facts  which  may  be  of  use  in  a  fixed 
set  of  circumstances,  as  to  provide  the  wider  training 
and  knowledge  which  will  enable  the  student  to  deal 
with  any  set  of  circumstances  in  which  he  may  be 
placed,  and  fit  him — so  far  as  instruction  and  examples 
can  fit  him — to  become  a  leader  in  the  mercantile  world. 
A  wide  scope  of  training  will  be  provided  in  foreign 
languages  and  in  the  existing  commercial  methods  of 
foreign  countries,  including  familiarity  with  mercantile 
documents,  forms,  and  institutions.  Besides  the  es- 
tablishment of  day  schools,  a  large  number  of  evening 
courses  are  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  engaged 
in  the  many  branches  of  commerce  carried  on  in 
London. 

In  this  work  the  College  is  to  have  the  assistance  of 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  whose  teaching 
work  has  been  transferred  to  it.  Besides  the  commercial 
work,  a  large  number  of  students  are  being  continually 
prepared,  in  the  evening  classes,  for  the  Arts  and  Science 
degrees  at  London  University ;  and  special  classes  are 
held  for  such  preparation  on  Saturdays,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  teachers.  The  extension  of  the  College  has 
cost  £30,000  ;  of  which  £'15,000  was  granted  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Mitchell  City  of  London  charity,  and 
£10,000  raised  by  pubhc  subscription  ;  a  debt  of  £5000, 
therefore,  remains  to  be  provided  for.  For  carrying  on 
the  day  commercial  school,  the  London  County  Council 
is  contributing  £1500  a  year ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  con- 
tributions will  be  received  from  private  persons,  in 
order  that  the  governing  body  may  not  be  compelled 
^o  cramp  the  development  for  want  of  means. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  Cheltenham  Ladies  College  calls 
for  more  than  a  passing  reference.  There  is  a  difficulty 
in  describing  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  the 
educational  world  :  it  is  not  merely  a  school,  nor  a 
college  :  as  its  Lady  Principal  justly  claims,  it  may  be 
described  as  an  aggregation  of  institutions,  or  a  poly- 
technic. What  Cheltenham  has  stood  for  in  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  it  is  not  easy  to  summarise,  but  the  words 
of  the  Dean  of  Durham  are  worth  recording  :  "  For 
the  highest  ideals,  for  purity  and  disinterestedness  in 
learning,  for  the  principle  that  wisdom  is  indeed  beyond 
rubies,  and  that  education,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name, 
must  be  wholly  dissociated  from  sordid  motives  and 
degrading  bribes."  And  when  we  mention  the  jubilee 
of  the  College,  it  is  impossible  not  to  allude  to  another 
one  which  will  come  round  in  another  three  years, 
when  Miss  Beale  will  complete  her  fifty  years  of  service 
as  Principal.  To  her  organising  genius  much  of  the 
unparalleled  success  of  the  College  is  due  ;  and  the 
only  wonder  is  that  a  personality  which  has  exercised 
such  a  paramount  influence  upon  many  generations  of 
England's  daughters  should  be  so  fresh  and  vigorous 
to-day. 


The  story  of  this  College  is  a  record  of  the  struggle 
for  female  emancipation,  of  the  demolition  of  all  the 
old-fashioned  ideas  about  the  bringing  up  of  girls,  and 
of  a  constantly  increasing  influence  in  the  educational 
world.  Much  was  said  on  these  points  at  the  celebra- 
tion during  the  past  month ;  and  when  we  consider 
that  a  lady  has  not  only  occupied  the  position  of 
senior  classic,  but  of  senior  wrangler  as  well,  the  male 
sex  will  not  feel  too  confident  of  its  intellectual  superi- 
ority. We  feel  sure  that  most  men  will  admit  that 
girls  take  school  work  much  more  seriously  than  boys ; 
their  thoroughness  and  enthusiasm  is,  in  many  cases,  a 
reproach  to  their  own  brothers,  and  the  successes  of 
Cheltenham  College  in  the  past  have  been  such  as  will 
throw  those  of  most  boys'  schools  hopelessly  into  the 
shade. 

We  have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses,  on  the 
cost  of  building,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  girls' 
schools.  The  various  points  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  some  valuable  conclusions  are  arrived  at. 
First,  on  the  basis  of  the  Board  of  Education  Regulations 
the  approximate  cost  per  pupil  in  the  initial  expenditure 
upon  equipment  may  be  anything  from  £50  to  £100, 
the  larger  figure  being  often  exceeded  in  London  schools. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  put  it  on  record 
that  they  consider  the  estimate  of  18  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
space  unnecessarily  large.  Furniture  and  fittings  are 
variously  estimated  at  from  £6  to  £3  los.  per  head. 
In  the  matter  of  working  expenses,  it  is  recommended 
that  a  head  teacher  should  be  appointed  before  the 
school  is  opened,  with  a  view  to  economy  in  equipment  ; 
and  that  an  expert  of  many  years'  practical  teaching 
should  be  included  on  the  committee.  They  also  give 
it  as  their  opinion  that  all  lessons  should  be  given  in 
the  morning,  and  ought  not  to  exceed  twenty  per  week  : 
while  their  views  on  the  minimum  salary  for  head  mis- 
tresses and  assistants  have  already  been  published. 

An  International  Exhibition  of  Pedagogy,  under  the 
patronage  of  H.M.  the  King  of  Spain  and  of  H.M. 
Queen  Maria  Christina,  will  be  held  in  Barcelona  from 
May  to  October,  1905.  Particulars  as  to  the  scope  of 
the  Exhibition,  and  the  conditions  attaching  to  ex- 
hibits, are  given  in  the  of&cial  programme,  a  limited 
number  of  copies  of  which  can  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports, 
Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House, 
Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 

There  appears  to  be  a  field  for  the  English  teacher 
at  Mersina  in  Asia  Minor.  Vice-Consul  Captain  A.  F. 
Townshend,  reporting  on  the  trade  of  Adana  for  1904, 
says,  "  English  is  becoming  better  known  in  the  dis- 
trict, especially  at  Mersina,  where  the  young  European 
business-men  are  very  anxious  to  learn  it,  but  find  great 
difficulty  in  getting  any  instructors.  French  and 
Greek  schools  exist,  but  English  is  not  taught  in  them." 
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Our  Leaders 
XVIII.- 


-Joseph  Lancaster 

(1778-1838) 


As  indicated  in  the  sketch  of  Bell,  the  life  and 
character  of  Lancaster  stand  in  powerful  contrast 
to  the  life  and  character  of  his  rival  and  contempo- 
i-ary.  Bell  was  businesshke  and,  in  consequence, 
successful  ;  Lancaster  was  thriftless,  extravagant, 
ostentatious,  impulsive,  "  incapable  of  accuracy," 
difficult  to  work  with,  almost  wholly  deficient  in 
self-control  and  forethought,  and,  in  consequence,  a 
failure.  Neither  man  pleases  the  impartial  reader, 
for  though  there  are  flashes  of  disinterested  zeal 
and  even  of  inspired  exaltation  in  Lancaster,  his 
thankless  conduct  towards  the  benefactors  who 
had  paid  his  debts,  defended  his  reputation,  and 
sought  his  welfare  f  is  as  distasteful  as  the  more 

*  Born  at  Southwark,  1778.  Founded  school  in  the  Borough, 
1801.  Interviewed  by  the  king,- 1805.  Quarrelled  with  his  patrons 
and  supporters,  and  (1818)  removed  to  America.  Accidentally 
killed  at  New  York,  1838. 

t  Read  the  sad  story  of  Lancaster's  quarrel  with  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  narrated  in  Mr.  Salmon's  Joseph  Lancaster, 
published  last  year  (Longmans). 


persistent  and  businesslike  selfishness  of  Bell. 
Well  for  Lancaster's  reputation  had  he  died  soon 
after  his  famous  interview  with  George  III. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  inter- 
view, though  it  exalted  the  cause  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  ruined  the  man  identified  with  it. 
Yet  there  were  moments  of  prophetic  illumina- 
tion even  to  the  end.  One  month  before  his  death 
in  a  foreign  land,  Lancaster  declared  :  "  The 
fire  which  kindled  Elijah's  sacrifice  has  kindled 
mine." 

It  was  in  1798  that  he  opened  school  in  South- 
wark. "  He  had  many  of  the  qualifications  of  a 
great  teacher — zeal,  self-confidence,  ingenuity  in 
devising  methods,  intuitive  insight  into  the  nature 
of  children,  an  ardent  love  for  them,  and  rare 
power  of  managing  them.  .  .  .  For  them  he  spent 
body,  mind,  and  estate  (and  as  much  of  the  estate 
of  other  people  as  they  could  be  induced  to  part 
with)  ;  on  hohdays  he  led  large  parties  of  them 
for  excursions  into  the  suburbs  ;  on  Sundays,  from 
forty  to  sixty  of  them,  bringing  their  own  bread 
and  butter,  used  to  take  tea  with  him  ;  and  during 
the  severe  winter  of  1799-1800  he  fed  and  clothed 
some  sixty  or  eighty  of  them." 

Originally    suggested    to    him    by    Bell's    Indian 
experiences,  the  monitorial  idea  was  elevated  by 
Lancaster  into  a  system,  and,  in  a  sense,  a  mar- 
vellously effective  system.     The  schoolmaster  him- 
self was  to  do  little  except  "  to  organise,  to  reward, 
to    punish,    and    to    inspire."     Lancaster    claimed 
that  with  his  system  the  master's  authority  ceased 
to  be  personal  ;    the  pupil  became  a  part  of  a  great 
machine  which,   in   a   measure,   would   work   inde- 
pendently of  the  ideas,  the  whims,  the  efficiency, 
or  the  inefficiency  of  the  one  in  charge.     There  may 
have  been,  there  must  have  been,  advantages  in 
the  rude  and  efficient  definiteness  of  such  a  system, 
but  no  one  whose  educational  ideals  possess  any 
elevation  would  regard  the  whole  thing  as  anything 
but   a   fis   allcr.     The   paeans   which   were   raised, 
even  by  watchful  and  jealous  enemies  of  Lancaster, 
in    praise    of    the    system    he    inaugurated    sound 
strange  indeed  to  us  in  these  days. 

"  A  place  for  everything,   and  everything  in  its 
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place."  "  Let  every  child  at  every  moment  have 
something  to  do  and  a  motive  for  doing  it."  We  owe 
such  excellent  maxims  to  Lancaster.  Extraordinary 
fertility  of  invention  he  manifested  in  the  calling 
forth  of  these  "  motives."  Corporal  punishment 
was  put  out  of  court,  but  every  possible  device  for 
the  rousing  of  emulation  and  for  the  shaming  of 
the  insubordinate  and  idle  was  adopted.  Shackles, 
logs  of  wood,  suspension  to  the  ceiling,  were  some 
of  these,  recounted,  by-the-by,  with  great  pride  by 
Lancaster  ;  and  doubtless  they  were  improvements 
upon  the  everlasting  flogging  that  they  were  in- 
tended to  displace.  So  great  was  the  confidence 
he  felt  in  his  system  that  even  towards  the  end  of 
his  life  he  claimed  that,  "  with  properly  trained 
monitors,  he  would  not  scruple  to  undertake  to 
teach  ten  thousand  pupils  all  to  read  fluently  in 
three  weeks  to  three  months — idiots  and  truants 
only  excepted."  Unlike  Bell,  Lancaster  frequently 
chose  the  most  troublesome  boys  as  "  monitors," 
and  ensured  their  efficiency  by  an  elaborate  system 
of  badges  and  rewards. 

Lancaster's  greatest  enemy,  as  his  near  followers 
recognised,  was  himself.  But  his  next  greatest 
was  the  party  spirit  of  the  time.  Even  royal 
support  did  not  suffice  to  prevent  the  upgrowth  of 
opposition.  Henceforth,  educationists  in  England 
were  to  be  ranged  under  two  banners  :  on  the  one 
is  inscribed  the  name  "  Bell,"  on  the  other  the 
name  "  Lancaster."  The  monitorial  system  em- 
ployed by  the  two  men  is  almost  forgotten,  but  the 
feud  symbolised  by  these  banners  still  rages  and 
seems  in  no  haste  to  abate  its  virulence.  The 
words  of  Lancaster  thus  carry  a  present-day  signifi- 
cance. "  You  have  been  contending  whose  in- 
fluence should  be  greatest  in  society,  while  a  national 
benefit  has  been  lost  and  the  poor  objects  of  it 
become  a  prey  to  vice.  ...  A  national  evil  requires 
a  national  remedy." 


English  Pronunciation. — We  make  no  apology  for  quoting 
the  late  Mr.  Ellis'  list  of  words  which  Professor  Bowen  maintains 
have  never  been  all  properly  pronounced  at  the  same  time  by  the 
same  person,  but  will  commend  them  to  our  readers  to  try  the 
experiment.  The  list  might  be  much  extended,  but,  short  as  it  is, 
we  think  it  will  suffice  to  puzzle  most  decently  educated  people  : 
"  Bourgeois,  demy,  actinism,  velleity,  batman,  beaufin,  brevier, 
rowlock,  fusil,  fugleman,  vase,  tassel,  buoy,  oboe,  archimandrite." 


To  Put  Modern  Language 
Teaching  on  a  Proper  Basis 

By  Cloudesley  Brereton,  M.A. 
Ill 

The  successful  realisation  of  any  curriculum,  however 
complete  in  theory,  demands  in  practice  the  elimination 
of  certain  all  too  prevalent  disabilities  and  the  fulfilment 
of  certain  indispensable  desiderata.  Some  of  these  have 
been  more  or  less  touched  on  already.  They  deserve, 
however,  separate  treatment  in  order  to  give  them 
their  proper  focus  and  proportion. 

(i)  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  need  of 
treating  the  mother  tongue  as  the  basis  of  all  hnguistic 
instruction.  This  means  that  the  teaching  must  be 
brought  into  line  with  that  of  French  and  German, 
and  the  old  classical  methods  abandoned.  The  reading- 
book  must  be  made  the  centre  of  instruction.  Great 
stress  should  be  laid  on  reading  aloud  and  recitation  as 
a  means  not  merely  of  teaching  simple  elocution  but  of 
encouraging  literary  appreciation.  Questions  should  be 
employed  to  lead  up  to  the  practice  of  oral  narration 
based  on  the  reading-book,  and  this  in  its  turn  should 
prove  a  stepping-stone  to  written  composition,  which 
at  the  start  should  also  be  largely  reproductive. 
Grammar  should  be  principally  taught  inductively 
from  the  reading  book.  A  simple  grammar  might  be 
used  for  reference  or  revision,  but  the  bulk  of  the  work 
should  consist  of  botanising  in  the  text  itself  Literature, 
again,  should  be  studied  for  the  sake  of  the  subject- 
matter  and  thought-content,  not  merely  for  the  gram- 
matical constructions  it  contains  ;  above  all,  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  find  out  what  the  author  aimed  at, 
and  how  he  tried  to  accomplish  his  aims.  They  must, 
in  fact,  unravel  the  author's  plot,  his  characters,  the 
precise  reason  of  their  exits  and  entrances,  the  nature 
of  their  motives,  the  effect  of  their  actions  on  one 
another  and  on  the  general  trend  of  the  story.  We 
want  an  analysis  of  his  purposes  and  processes,  not  a 
lifeless  grammatical  dissection  of  the  result.  We  want 
to  study,  in  fact,  the  dynamic  element  in  his  work — 
a  study  which  confines  itself  to  collecting  the  various 
flowers  of  rhetoric  is  but  a  study  in  gargoyles.  We  want 
to  reconstitute,  if  we  can,  the  master  builder's  plan 
of  the  whole,  in  which,  however  much  we  study  the 
architectural  details,  we  must  not  forget  they  are  parts 
of  a  single  entity. 

This  is  but  a  thumb-nail  sketch  of  what  the  teaching 
should  be,  but  enough  has  probably  been  said  to  show 
that  our  chief  aim  is  to  standardise  our  methods  of 
teaching  different  langxiages  as  far  as  possible.  A  boy 
trained  on  the  above-mentioned  Hues  should  bring  to 
the  study  of  French  certain  valuable  tools  and  instru- 
ments which  have  already  been  forged  by  his  experience 
of  the  first  language.  He  will  know  how  to  look  out 
for  parts  of  speech,  or  make  simple  distinctions  between 
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subject  and  object.  Having  learnt  to  speak  clearly 
in  his  own  language,  he  will  not  mumble  his  French 
and  German.  He  will  readily  take  to  the  method  of 
oral  narration,  and  as  he  advances  in  the  foreign  tongue 
he  will  be  more  ready  to  recognise  literature  as  literature, 
and  less  likely  to  regard  it  as  gibberish  to  be  turned  into 
dog-English. 

(2)  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  need  of  a 
graduated  list  of  authors  for  the  different  classes.  It 
is  equally  important  that  the  number  of  grammar  and 
exercise  books  in  any  one  school  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Not  infrequently  one  finds  in  many  of  the 
classes  a  separate  grammar  and  exercise  book,  fossil 
relics  of  different  epochs  in  modern  language  teaching. 
What  is  wanted  in  modern  schools  is  a  simple  grammar 
in  French  written  for  English  boys,  or  a  skeleton  one  in 
English  in  those  schools  in  which  only  two  hours  a  week 
are  given  to  the  subject.  Larger  grammars,  if  in  use, 
should  be  employed  mainly  for  reference. 

(3)  Co-ordination  between  the  work  of  class  and  class 
is  absolutely  essential  if  one  class  is  to  serve  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  next.  It  is  especially  necessary  in  the  case 
of  teaching  conversation  on  common  topics.  Unless 
certain  topics  are  duly  allotted  to  certain  forms,  over- 
lapping or  omissions  are  sure  to  occur.  To  ensure 
co-ordination  it  is  imperative  that  one  of  the  staff  should 
be  made  responsible  for  the  organisation  of  the  modern 
language  teaching. 

(4)  But  co-ordination  between  subject  and  subject 
is  equally  essential  to  a  well-balanced  curriculum, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  the  setting  of  home  work. 
Hence  the  need  for  a  thorough  understanding  between 
the  specialists  on  the  different  subjects,  with  the  head- 
master acting  as  honest  broker  to  see  that  each  gets 
fair  play. 

(5)  But  good  teaching  on  modern  lines  requires  good 
classroom  accommodation.  How  can  we  get  clear 
enunciation  in  a  crowded  schoolroom  ?  Science, 
thanks  in  part  to  its  effect  on  the  olfactory  nerves,  has 
conquered  for  itself  classrooms  of  its  own  :  let  us  hope 
that  modern  language  teaching  will  work  such  havoc 
with  the  auditory  nerves  of  the  neighbouring  classes, 
that  it  will  make  good  its  claim  to  separate  accommo- 
dation. 

(6)  Assuming  it  does  so,  care  should  be  taken  to 
make  the  French  classroom  as  much  a  part  of  France 
as  the  French  embassy  in  London  is  really  a  French 
"  enclave  "  on  British  soil.  All  notices  should  be  in 
French.  There  might  be  French  maps  and  pictures 
on  the  walls,  with  illustrations  in  natural  size  of  the 
French  weights  and  measures,  coins,  &c.  What  we 
want  to  create  is  a  regular  French  atmosphere.  The 
pupil  should  feel  the  change  on  entering,  it,  just  as  he 
feels  a  change  on  entering  a  church. 

(7)  Such  a  room  should  contain  a  French  library, 
with  three  sections  for  beginners,  juniors,  and  seniors. 
The  books  should  be  light  reading,  and  all  should  be 
encouraged  to  take  out  a  volume.  A  preference  should 
be  shown  for  illustrated  books  and  weekly  or  monthly 
illustrated  magazines.     Such  ])ublications  are  not  un- 


likely to  tempt  an  inquisitive  Alfred  to  study  the  text 
for  the  sake  of  understanding  the  pictures. 

(8)  All  these  arrangements  are  of  little  effect  if  the 
pupils  leave  too  early.  This  is  a  very  common  defect 
in  middle-class  schools,  especially  when  they  are  in  good 
odour  with  the  business  world.  A  palliative  would  be 
the  granting  of  a  leaving  letter  to  those  boys  only  who 
have  been  three  years  at  the  school,  while  the  business 
men  should  be  publicly  acquainted,  either  through  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  otherwise,  with  the 
fact  that  all  other  boys  who  claim  the  hall-mark  of 
membership  do  so  S.G.D.G.,  as  the  French  say. 

(9)  Still  more  injurious  to  the  proper  working  of  a 
curriculum  based  on  the  usual  method  is  the  irregular 
ages  and  seasons  at  which  the  new  recruits  enter.  Sets, 
however,  may  do  a  great  deal,  and  even  extra 
classes  something  for  bringing  these  modern-language 
"  Brodricks  "  up  to  the  mark.  It  is  certainly  a  pity 
we  cannot  demand  of  the  parents  that  these  "  specials  " 
receive  extra  coaching  at  home  as  they  do  in  Germany. 
Personally,  one  would  like  to  see  a  higher  fee  charged 
in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  was  over  thirteen  at  entrance, 
unless  he  came  on  from  an  accredited  school,  while  boys 
who  did  not  join  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
might  be  made  to  pay  on  a  higher  scale  for  the  odd  term 
or  two  preceding  the  next  financial  year. 

(10)  Another  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  is  the  ques- 
tion of  classes  of  manageable  size.  The  point  is  so  well 
known,  there  is  no  need  to  labour  it  here.  It  is  worth 
noting,  however,  that  the  French  official  programme 
looks  on  twenty-five  as  a  maximum,  and  indicates  that 
even  this  number  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 

(11)  Teachers  under  the  new  method  suffer  from  a 
double  disadvantage.  Their  work  needs  more  prepara- 
tion, it  is  also  far  more  exhaustive.  German  statistics 
prove  that  modern  language  teaching  on  modern  lines 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  dangerous  trade.  The  Neuphilolog 
has  four  years  less  expectation  of  life  than  his  colleagues. 
Yet  the  German  teacher  has  only  about  20-18  hours 
net  per  week  in  school.  Obviously,  if  the  reform  is 
permanently  to  prosper  in  England,  we  must  cut  down 
radically  the  number  of  teaching  hours  for  the  modern 
language  master. 

(12)  If  the  staff  are  not  all  equally  competent,  the 
best  teachers  must  be  put  on  at  the  bottom  and  the  top 
of  the  school.  It  is  everything  to  get  the  foundations 
in  properly.  Even  if  the  teaching  falls  off  in  the  middle 
the  boys  who  have  been  well  grounded  can  be  pulled 
together  again  in  the  upper  classes. 

(13)  But  the  teaching  in  any  one  form  should  never  be 
divided  up  if  possible.  To  give  one  man  the  trans- 
lation and  the  other  the  composition  is  to  cut  the  latter 
off  his  legitimate  source  of  supplies.  Only  when  there 
is  a  foreigner  on  the  staff  is  it  advisable  to  give  the 
translation  to  an  Englishman.  But  in  that  case  the 
pupils  ought  to  read  with  the  foreigner.  The  use  of  a 
young  Frenchman  in  this  respect  as  an  assistant  has 
much  to  commend  it.  He  can  take  the  upper  boys 
not  only  in  reading  but  also  in  conversation  and  occa- 
sionally in  free  composition,  while  his  presence  on  the 
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staff  gives  the  teachers  a  chance  of  keeping  up  their 
French. 

(14)  Although  we  have  a  certain  number  of  very 
capable  foreign  teachers,  the  experience  of  France  and 
Germany  is  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  the  efficient 
home-bred  teacher.  He  probably  does  not  know  the 
language  so  well,  but  he  knows  its  difficulties  better. 
And  in  teaching  it  is  not  enough  to  know :  one  must 
also  be  able  to  locate  the  pupil's  standpoint  in  order  to 
throw  him  a  rope  across  the  unknown.  Moreover,  the 
home-bred  teacher  knows  the  temper  and  temperament 
of  his  own  countrymen  as  the  foreigner  never  can. 

(15)  All  these  questions  of  smaller  classes,  reduced 
hours  of  teaching,  and  competent  teachers  are  at  bottom 
purely  financial  questions.  They  mean  more  teachers 
and  better  rates  of  pay.  No  modern  teacher  ought  to 
start  on  less  than  £150  when  one  considers  what  his 
training  has  cost  him.  Our  one  hope  of  the  establish- 
ment of  modern  languages  on  a  sound  basis  must, 
in  the  face  of  the  niggardly  doles  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, rest  with  the  new  local  authorities  as  far  as  the 
aided  schools  are  concerned. 

(16)  But  if  these  bodies  come  to  the  rescue,  it  is  to  be 
sincerely  hoped  they  will  in  return  demand  that  the 
schools  they  aid  offer  a  complete  and  well-organised 
course  of  study  in  modern  languages.  This  does  not 
mean  the  infliction  on  these  schools  of  a  rigid  curriculum, 
but  only  the  observance  of  certain  definite  principles 
in  the  teaching  of  the  subject,  while  at  the  same  time 
allowing  a  wide  latitude  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
enforced.  Such  principles  would  involve,  for  instance, 
an  oral  treatment  of  the  language  at  the  start,  recog- 
nition of  conversation  as  a  branch  of  the  subject,  the 
mother  tongue  being  made  the  basis  of  linguistic  instruc- 
tion, and  languages  taken  up  in  their  proper  order  of 
study. 

(17)  In  order  to  hasten  the  adoption  of  these  principles, 
the  local  authorities  would  have  to  take  steps  to  improve 
the  existing  teachers  and  secure  a  supply  of  properly 
trained  and  qualified  teachers  in  the  future.  To  effect 
the  former  object,  assistants  might  freely  be  introduced 
into  the  schools.  In  University  towns  the  tutors  who 
ought  to  be  attached  to  every  chair  of  language  might 
conduct  conversation  classes  for  teachers  and  give  them 
lectures  on  French  life.  The  local  Teachers'  Guild 
might  start  a  French  club,  and  this  might  find  premises 
in  the  Teachers'  Institute  which  every  large  town 
should  possess.  Again,  in  University  towns  the  Univer- 
sities might  so  organise  their  courses  as  to  allow  for 
graduate  or  post-graduate  study  in  the  evenings.  Local 
authorities  might  offer  to  pay  fees  at  such  courses  and 
also  at  holiday  courses  abroad.  And  lastly,  after 
seven  years'  service  every  teacher  should  have  a  right 
to  claim  a  year's  furlough  on  full  pay  with  a  view  to 
visiting  other  schools  and  getting  out  of  the  rut  into 
which  the  best  of  us  are  liable  to  fall.  As  for  the  training 
of  secondary  teachers,  the  whole  thing  is  so  much  in 
the  making  one  can  only  throw  out  a  hint  or  two.  Local 
authorities  might  offer  scholarships  at  the  local  Univer- 
sity in  modern  languages  ;    they  might  also  encourage 


students  already  in  residence  to  spend  their  vacations 
abroad  ;  and  lastly,  they  might  copy  the  example  of 
certain  German  towns  and  give  travelling  scholarships 
to  those  who  have  already  taken  a  degree. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  wish  to  emphasise  two  points. 
One  is  the  need  of  estabhshing  certain  principles  at  the 
very  start.  If  this  is  done,  we  shall  be  sav^ed  from  the 
danger  of  adopting  en  bloc  any  stereotype  curriculum  and 
refusing  to  alter  any  jot  or  tittle  in  it ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  we  always  have  these  principles  in  view  when  building 
up  a  curriculum,  we  shall  be  saved  from  incorporating 
in  it  practices  which  are  really  incompatible  with  sound 
educational  theory.  And  lastly,  I  would  once  more 
emphasise  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem  is  very  largely  a  solution  of  £  s.  d.  It  is  money 
that  makes  the  mare  to  go,  and  it  is  money  that  alone 
can  make  the  best  of  schemes  work. 


Education  in  Scotland 
VI,   The  Universities 

By  John  Clarke,  M.A. 

Aberdeen  University 

Ome  need  not  come  to  Scotland  for  a  scientific  definition 
of  the  terra  University.  While  there  are  various  con- 
ceptions of  what  a  University  ought  to  be,  the  actual 
institutions  arose  in  response  to  the  desire  of  the  people 
for  the  most  advanced  education  that  the  age  could 
supply.  The  University  is  therefore  simply  an  institu- 
tion for  higher  education — a  definition  elastic  enough  to 
include  any  particular  form  or  forms  of  it,  but  too  colour- 
less to  indicate  any  specific  feature  or  characteristic  of 
the  instruction  imparted.  Like  all  our  other  educational 
agencies  the  Universities  have  all  along  had  a  distinctly 
practical  aim,  though  this  in  varying  degrees  at  different 
periods  in  their  history  and  in  different  portions  of  their 
curriculum. 

As  was  observed  in  a  previous  article,  the  motive 
for  the  foundation  of  native  Universities  was  the 
desire  to  provide  the  highest  educational  opportunities 
for  Scotch  youth  without  the  necessity  of  their  going 
abroad.  Scotland,  if  not  the  first  country  to  develop 
the  higher  studies  and  speculations,  at  least  compara- 
tively early  recognised  their  value  and  importance.  In 
France  and  Italy  the  associations  of  those  bold  spirits 
whose  activity  constituted  the  dawn  of  the  University 
movement,  began  to  be  formed  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  :  it  is  already  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  before  the  first  Scotch  University  is  estabhshed. 
But  after  all.  University  movements  are  always  slow, 
and  a  couple  of  centuries  is  but  "  as  a  watch  in  the 
night "  of  their  existence  !  Great  was  the  rejoicing  of 
Scotland  when  she  obtained  a  University  of  her  own, 
St.  Andrews,  in  1411,  the  year  of  "  red  Harlaw."  It 
was  two  years  later  before  the  Pope's  bull  was 
received  in  ratification  of  the  erection,  on  which  occEision 
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"  the    whole    clergy    (four    hundred    in    number)    and 
convent,  in  solemn  procession,  sang  '  Te  Deum '  at  the 
high    altar,    and    the   citizens   gave    themselves   up    to 
universal   festivity  and  joy."     Glasgow  soon  followed, 
in  1450,  and  then  Aberdeen  in  1494,  but  it  was  not  till 
after  the  Reformation,  in  1582,  that  Edinburgh  obtained 
a   similar   foundation.     It  will   be   found    that   on    the 
whole  Continental  models  were  followed  in  these  estab- 
lishments,   and   though   the   Enghsh   Universities   may 
have  exercised  a  certain  amount  of  influence,  it  was  far 
inferior  to  the  foreign  influence  :    political  and  other 
causes  were  at  work   sufficient    to    account    for   this. 
But  apart  from  this,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  foundation,  the  Scotch  Universities 
have  been  developed  along  native  lines  and  are  thoroughly 
national  institutions,  as  they  have  always  claimed  to  be. 
It  is,  however,  no  part  of  the  present  purpose  to 
attempt  to  deal  with  their  history.     It  must  suffice  to 
say  that  their  present  constitution  is  largely  dependent 
upon   two   recent  legislative  instruments,    the   Univer- 
sities (Scotland)  Acts  of  1858  and  1889,  each  of  which 
was  followed  by  an  Executive  Commission,  which  intro- 
duced large  modifications.     The  general  effect  of  the 
changes  has  been  to  assimilate  the  constitution  of  all 
to  a  single  model,  establish  a  uniform  curriculum,  and 
render  aJ]   four  Universities  integral  parts  of  a  single 
system.     Where  separate  colleges  existed  at  the  same 
centre,  they  have  been  co-ordinated  by  be\ng  assigned 
their  several  special  functions  in  a  single  scheme.     Each 
University  now  consists  of  a  single  college,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  University  College,  Dundee,  which 
is  part  of   St.  Andrews  University  ;    in  some  respects 
the  four  (or  five)  seats  of  learning  might  be  regarded 
as  great  Colleges  in  a  single  National  University,  rather 
than  as  separate  and  independent  Universities.     By  the 
later  legislation  in  particular,  i.e.,  of  1889,  local  autonomy 
has  been  so  far  destroyed  that  no  constitutional  change 
can  be  made  by  one  University  without  the  approval  of 
all  the  others  :  or,   putting  it  otherwise,  any  proposed 
radical  or  constitutional  change,  even  if  agreed  to  by  a 
three-fourths  majority,  can  be  blocked  by  a  single  dis- 
sentient.    Of  course,  in  local  management  outside  this, 
each  retains  the  utmost  freedom,  but  the  restriction  in 
regard  to  the  other  matters  has  already  within  the  past 
fifteen   years   proved   sufficiently   awkward   and   incon- 
venient, and  even  paralysing  to  reform. 

The  government  of  the  Universities  can  be  easily 
described,  consisting  as  it  does  in  each  case  of  (i)  The 
University  Court,  the  supreme  body  particularly  in 
finance  and  in  patronage,  composed  of  representatives 
of  various  University  authorities  and  of  the  Town  Council 
of  the  City,  together  with  certain  ex  officio  members  and 
assessors  ;  (2)  the  Senalus  Academiciis,  consisting  of 
the  professors,  and  entrusted  with  the  regulation  and 
superintendence  of  matters  relating  to  studies  and 
discipline ;  (3)  the  General  Council,  consisting  of  the 
whole  body  of  graduates,  and  meeting  twice  a  year  to 
consider  m.atters  affecting  the  general  interests  of  the 
University  ;  (4)  the  students  have  not  only  a  Represen- 
tative Council  which  in  matters  of  ceremonial  and  disci- 


phne  co-operates  with  the  Senates,  but  have  also  the 
right  of  electing  a  Rector,  who  is  himself  a  member 
of  the  University  Court  and  further  nominates  an 
assessor  on  the  Court.  In  recent  times,  too,  the  students 
have  always  had  an  organ  of  the  fourth  estate  :  Alma 
Mater,  the  Aberdeen  representative,  is  the  oldest,  and 
has  now  obtained  its  majority  in  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity. 

Naturally,  the  point  of  chief  educational  interest  is  the 
curriculum,  and  it  will  have  been  seen  from  what  has  been 
said  that  this  is  practically  uniform  in  all  the  Universities. 
But  here  a  distinction  must  be  noted,  namely,  between 
arts,  the  school  of  liberal  culture,  and  the  professional 
schools  which  prepare  for  the  actual  work  of  life  :  mean- 
time we  shall  keep  in  view  only  the  former.  The  under- 
graduate course  of  study  then  in  Arts  prepares  for  the 
M.A.  degree,  there  being  no  B.A.  The  legislation  of 
1858  estabhshed  the  seven-subjects  course,  i.e.,  in  order 
to  graduate  a  student  must  attend  during  his  four  5'ears 
of  undergraduate  study  seven  classes,  daily  perform  the 
work  and  pass  the  prescribed  examinations  for  the  Class 
Certificate,  and  a  further  examination  in  each  of  the 
subjects  for  the  degree,  the  latter  examination  being 
conducted  in  part  by  external  examiners.  The  classes 
were  arranged  in  a  definite,  almost  rigid  order,  and  con- 
sisted of  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Logic  (including  Psychology),  Moral  Philosophy,  and  an 
additional  subject,  English,  or,  less  commonly.  Natural 
History.  If  a  student  wished  to  take  the  whole  course 
in  three  years  he  had  first  to  pass  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion. Otherwise  there  was  no  special  examination  at 
entrance,  but  the  standard  was  kept  high,  at  any  rate 
in  the  case  of  the  best  students,  by  the  very  severe 
struggle  to  obtain  a  leading  place  in  the  list  at  the  com- 
petition for  entrance  bursaries.  During  this  period 
the  M.A.  degree  represented  a  definite  course  of  study 
extending  over  a  considerable  period  of  the  most  valu- 
able educational  years  of  life,  and  fully  deserved  the  high 
reputation  which  it  enjoyed.  Specialisation  in  the  form 
of  honours  was  at  the  same  time  allowed. 

The  necessities  of  the  time  having  rendered  the  course 
too  rigid  as  well  as  too  restricted,  a  demand  had  gradually 
arisen  for  greater  elasticity  and  freedom.  The  Act  of 
1889  was  the  reply  to  this  demand.  It  had  for  its  main 
object  the  broadening  of  the  course  by  the  introduction 
of  options.  This  implied  a  more  extended  range  of 
subjects,  and  involved  the  addition  of  various  branches 
of  study  to  the  curriculum,  as  necessity  or  policy  might 
dictate.  Another  feature  of  the  reform  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  entrance  examination  for  all  students. 
It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  changes,  in  some 
respects  indicating  great  advance,  were  much  too  far 
in  one  direction.  While  the  option  of  students  was 
restricted  to  the  extent  that  their  subjects  should  be 
made  up  to  the  number  seven,  which  remained 
unchanged,  only  in  certain  ways,  by  choice  from  certain 
groups,  the  option  in  regard  to  the  order  of  study  was 
unrestricted  and  absolute.  Nor  was  any  provision 
made  for  the  selection  of  such  subjects  as  should  in 
cumido  constitute  a  homogeneous  inter-related  curricu- 
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lum  when  completed.  No  doubt  tradition  together 
with  the  guidance  of  friends,  teachers,  and  others  has 
cUrected  a  majority  to  a  fairly  satisfactory  choice,  but 
there  have  been  numerous  cases  where  ill-assorted 
combinations  have  been  chosen,  and  perhaps  even  more 
where  a  wrong  order  of  studies  has  done  much  to  inter- 
fere with  the  benefit  that  should  have  been  derived  from 
the  course  of  study  as  a  whole.  The  student  has  fre- 
quently no  expert  adviser  at  hand,  he  needs  counsel, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  he  would  resent  such 
measure  of  interference  with  his  freedom  of  choice  as 
would  aid  him  to  choose  wisely  in  his  own  interests. 
It  may  be  added  that  greater  freedom  of  specialisation 
has  likewise  been  granted  than  under  the  older  regime, 
and  the  student  who  aspires  to  honours  is  now  relieved 
of  two  of  the  seven  subjects  necessary  for  passmen. 

The  ordinary  course  in  each  subject  consists  of  one 
hundred  hours,  distributed  over  twenty  or  twenty-one 
weeks  of  the  academic  year,  i.e.,  of  the  winte'r  session, 
which  lasts  from  the  middle  of  October  with  a  break  of 
a  fortnight  at  Christmas  till  the  beginning  of  April. 
The  instruction  is  predominantly  Lecture,  but  under  that 
generic  term  are  included  demonstration,  experiment, 
illustration,  examination,  essay-writing,  &c.  The 
method,  as  always,  is  dictated  in  some  considerable 
measure  by  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

There  is  also  a  summer  session  of  about  half  the 
duration  of  the  winter  one,  and  beginning  about  the  end 
of  April ;  it  is  attended  chiefly  by  honours,  or  other 
special  students.  One  of  the  moot  points  of  University 
politics  at  the  present  moment  is  the  future  arrangement 
of  sessions  or  terms,  i.e.,  the  possibihty  of  introducing 
a  single  three-term  session,  compulsory  for  all,  instead 
of  the  present  two  sessions. 

The  ideal  of  the  Arts  curriculum  has  been  all  along  a 
good  general  education,  culture  in  the  liberal  arts,  the  best 
foundation  as  was  supposed  for  special  training  ;  the  con- 
nection of  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  sides  of  educa- 
tion, the  general  and  the  specific  or  technical  has  always 
been  indirect,  never  more  than  implied.  The  aim  has  been 
not  to  make  a  good  clergyman,  or  a  good  doctor,  or  even 
a  good  teacher,  but  so  to  discipline,  so  to  furnisii,  and 
so  to  dispose  the  mind  that  its  possessor  should  be  more 
efficient  in  any  of  these  or  other  departments  of  actual 
life  than  if  he  had  made  the  latter  his  prime  and  exclu- 
sive object  from  the  outset.  The  Universities  too  have 
aimed  at  being  schools  of  the  people,  not  of  a  select  class, 
but  of  all  who  could  benefit  by  the  opportunities  they 
afforded.  If  they  provided  for  an  aristocracy,  it  was 
that  of  talent  and  capacity.  The  advantages  offered  have 
been  freely  taken  advantage  of  without  respect  to  the 
future  occupation.  The  undergraduates  used  to,  if  they  do 
not  still,  number  among  them  many  destined  to  become 
the  heads  of  industrial  or  commercial  undertakings,  as 
well  as  those  who  looked  forward  to  a  professional  career. 
The  history  of  Scotland  and  of  the  Scot  abroad  testifies 
how  admirable  has  been  the  educational  foundation  laid 
in  the  national  schools  of  higher  learning 

But  in  these  latter  days  a  change  is  coming  about. 
Formerly,  say  half  a  century  ago,  students  entered  at 


a  very  early  age,  many  of  them  at  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
and  even  earlier.  The  full  curriculum  could  be  com- 
pleted before  the  time  had  more  than  arrived  for  entrance 
on  active  life  in  business.  Even  if  something  of  practical 
skill  and  insight  were,  in  the  first  instance,  lost,  the 
graduate  who  entered  business  at  eighteen  would  far 
outstrip  by  twenty-one  the  youth  who  had  started  at 
eighteen,  but  without  the  disciphne  of  faculty  and  the 
wider  sympathy  and  outlook  conferred  by  an  academic 
course.  But  now  the  average  age  of  entrance  has  risen  to 
something  like  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  even  with  the 
shorter  three  years'  course  it  is  no  longer  practicable  for 
the  schoolboy  or  youth  whose  destination  is  business 
to  complete  his  education  bypassing  through  the  Arts 
course  of  the  University  :  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  is 
distinctly  too  late  a  period  for  the  majority  to  enter 
on  a  business  career,  at  any  rate  in  Scotland.  Besides, 
the  secondary  schools  have  attained  to  a  correspondingly 
high  standard  and  now  provide  much  of  the  instruction 
that  in  a  former  generation  had  to  be  sought  in  the 
University.  Along  with  this,  too,  there  has  been  a 
development  of  technical  and  commercial  instruction 
in  school  and  college,  which,  so  far  as  mere  content  is 
concerned,  supplies  more  directly  the  wants  of  those 
whose  sphere  of  labour  is  to  be  industry  or  commerce. 
Still,  when  all  is  said,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
Universities  should  not  lose  their  vital  contact  with  all 
phases  of  national  activity  :  the  sympathy  and  interest 
which  come  from  it  are  an  essential  element  in  their 
prosperity  and  usefulness.  It  need  hardly  be  added 
that  the  sanctifying  influence  of  wide  liberal  culture  upon 
business  interests  is  one  that  can  in  these  times  ill  be 
spared.  The  problem  of  maintaining  this  contact,  that 
is  of  combining  the  functions  of,  say,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge with  those  of  Birmingham  or  Manchester,  is  one 
that  awaits  solution  in  the  Scotch  Universities.  Various 
attempts  are  being  made  to  grapple  with  it,  but  it 
requires  much  larger  resources  than  are  at  present  at 
command. 

Circumstances  Hke  those  just  referred  to,  together 
with  the  imposition  of  an  entrance  examination,  would 
undoubtedly  have  resulted  in  a  serious  reduction  in 
the  number  of  art  students,  but  for  the  fact  that 
simultaneously  the  Universities  were  thrown  open  to 
women,  the  influx  of  the  latter  has  just  about  com- 
pensated for  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  men,  and 
thus  the  total  has  remained  pretty  constant.  It  may 
be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the  Scotch  Universities 
do  not  confine  the  privileges  of  women  to  attendance 
on  classes  and  payment  of  fees.  The  logical  comple- 
ment, a  full  Degree  in  the  Faculties  open  to  them,  is  freely 
conceded  :  the  women  students  who  have  duly  qualified 
are  not  even  compelled  to  cross  the  Irish  Channel  before 
being  legally  entitled  to  write  M.A.  after  their  names  ! 
This  has  gone  on  for  a  dozen  years  and  yet  the  heavens 
have  not  fallen  ! 

The  most  notable  event  in  the  recent  history  of  the 
Scotch  Universities  has  been  the  splendid  endowment 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  One  gratefully  acknowledges 
both  the  form  of  the  gift  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  has 
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been  bestowed.  Of  the  available  amount,  which  is  in 
aU  approximately  ;f50,ooo  per  annum,  about  half  goes 
to  the  payment  of  fees  of  students  of  Scotch  extraction, 
the  other  half  to  the  endowment  of  Medicine,  Science, 
and  other  modern  subjects,  e.g.,  Modern  Languages, 
History,  Pohtical  Economy,  &c.,  including  Laboratories, 
Libraries,  &c.  The  administration  of  the  fund  under 
an  independent  body  of  Trustees,  on  which  the  Univer- 
sities have  a  small  representation,  has  been  excellent 
and  has  met  with  general  approval.  The  effect  of  the 
payment  of  fees  has  been  to  encourage  students  to  include 
a  wider  range  of  studies  than  the  seven  subjects  forming 
the  minimum  for  a  Degree  :  great  good  will  result  from 
this,  of  which  we  have  seen  but  the  beginnings.  The 
outcome  of  the  fuller  endowment  of  Medicine,  Science, 
&c.,  will  be  very  far-reaching.  Already  the  effect  is 
manifest  in  various  directions,  particularly  that  of 
post-graduate  study  and  research.  It  has  opened 
up  new  vistas,  revealed  fresh  possibilities  of  activity, 
while  the  moral  effect  has  been  immense.  Though 
it  has  effected  and  will  effect  much,  it  has  never- 
theless also  served  to  show  how  much  is  stiU  to  be  done 
and  is  stiU  unprovided  for. 

Space  does  not  permit  any  detailed  reference  to  the 
Faculties  other  than  that  of  Arts,  which  has  been 
selected  as  the  most  typical  of  the  University  spirit  as 
well  as  historically  one  of  the  most  important.  But  it 
would  be  a  travesty  of  the  actual  facts  to  ignore  the 
other  Faculties,  particularly  the  great  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  of  whose  achievements  it  would  be  easy,  were 
it  not  unnecessary,  to  speak.  Edinburgh  alone  has 
1300  students  of  Medicine,  nearly  half  the  total  number 
of  its  imdergraduates.  There  are  also  rising  and  in- 
creasing Faculties  of  Science,  not  to  mention  Law  and 
Divinity.  Art  has  got  a  solitary  representative  in  a 
small  Faculty  of  Music  in  Edinburgh.  Without  taking 
account  of  the  Summer  Session,  there  are  in  all  well  over 
6000  students  in  regular  attendance  at  the  Scotch  Uni- 
versities. Arts  claims  somewhat  less  than  half  of  them. 
Medicine  is  almost  but  not  quite  so  numerous.  Science 
and  Law  are  about  equal,  each  accounting  for  rather 
more  than  one-sixth.  The  Divinity  Schools  are  small, 
but  then  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  each  of  the 
Dissenting  Denominations  has  its  own  separate  Divinity 
School,  and  the  students  of  Divinity  in  Scotland  are  in  all 
more  than  double  the  number  of  those  in  the  Univer- 
sities. Women  students  belong  chiefly  to  the  Arts 
Faculty,  where  they  constitute  about  one-third  of  the 
total  number  :  the  proportion  varies  slightly  in  the 
different  Universities,  but  roughly  speaking  the  men  are 
as  two  to  one  of  the  women.  There  is  a  sprinkling  of 
women  in  the  Science  and  Medical  Faculties,  but  none 
in  Divinity  or  Law — yet,  in  fact,  it  is  only  in  Aberdeen 
that  the  two  last  mentioned  Faculties  are  open  to 
them :  otherwise  their  access  to  the  Universities  is 
unrestricted,  One  might  well  wish  to  say  something  of 
student  life  and  student  ideals,  so  different  in  many  ways 
from  those  of  England.  Space  precludes  more  than  one 
remark,  that  the  Scotch  student  has  many  virtues,  few 
weaknesses,  and  that  his  industry  is  beyond  all  praise. 


There  are  many  questions  of  current  interest  agitating 
the  Scotch  Universities,  such  as  the  arrangement  of  the 
Terms  of  the  Session,  the  order  of  studies,  the  examina- 
tions for  Entrance  and  for  Bursaries.  But  there  is  a  wider 
and  more  radical  one,  of  more  general  interest,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  must  go  far  to  determine  most  of  the  others  : 
that  is,  no  less  than  an  examination  of  the  fundamental 
conception  of  what  a  University  should  be.  Hitherto 
the  Universities  have  been  national  schools  of  learning, 
accessible  to  numbers  who  were  not  to  be  specialists  in 
learning  and  not  even  to  be  professed  scholars  at  all. 
Many  competent  authorities  hold  that  the  day  for  this 
is  past,  that  the  general  educational  requirements  must 
be,  and  are  being,  supplied  by  other  agencies,  and  that 
the  University  relieved  of  them  must  devote  itself  to 
what  is  its  proper  work,  research,  advancing  the  bounds 
of  knowledge  rather  than  imparting  instruction  in  the 
results  of  others'  labours.  It  must  increasingly  become 
a  specialised  school  for  the  few,  the  discoverers,  the 
leaders  of  their  age,  not  a  mere  training-ground  for  the 
rank  and  file.  This  idea  of  independent  investigation 
as  the  culmination  of  education  and  as  therefore  at  least 
a  proper  duty  of  a  University  has  taken  strong  hold  on 
some  of,  if  not  all,  the  best  intellects.  To  what  extent 
it  may  be  combined  with  humbler  and  more  routine 
duties,  and  with  that  diffusion  of  knowledge  which 
has  been  one  of  the  glories  of  Scotland  in  the  past, 
does  not  yet  appear.  Experience  alone  can  show  what 
is  possible,  whether  certain  subjects  may  not  lend  them- 
selves to  special  methods  of  treatment,  and  a  combination 
of  the  rival  conceptions  of  the  sphere  of  a  University  be 
thus  rendered  possible  ;  whether  certain  studies  may 
not  be  more  highly  specialised  at  one  of  the  University 
centres  and  others  at  a  different  one.  At  any  rate  there 
exists  a  vigorous  intellectual  hfe  among  both  teachers 
and  students,  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  of  their  several 
departments,  and  possibly  a  determination,  none  the 
less  genuine  that  it  is  not  loudly  proclaimed,  that  in 
equipping  the  youth  for  the  competition  of  modern  life 
the  Universities  of  Scotland  will  not  in  future,  any  more 
than  in  the  past,  be  satisfied  with  the  hindmost  place. 


Summer  Course  for  Teachers  of  Young  Children. — 
A  summer  meeting  for  the  Study  of  the  Psychology  of 
ChDdhood  and  Methods  of  Teaching  will  be  held  at  the 
Froebel  Institute,  Talgarth  Road,  West  Kensington,  W., 
from  July  31  to  August  12.  The  programme  includes 
a  Demonstration  Class,  Nature  Study,  with  the  use  for 
practical  work  of  a  Natural  History  Museum,  Expedi- 
tions for  Regional  Survey  and  an  Exhibition  of  Children's 
Work.  Lectures  by  Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  Prof.  J.J.  Findlay, 
Prof.  Raj'mont,  Miss  Margaret  McMillan,  Miss  Ravenhill, 
Miss  M.  E.  Findlay,  Miss  Lulham  and  others. 

For  prospectus  apply  to  Miss  Findlay,  36  West  Side, 
Wandsworth  Common,   London,   S.W. 


As  the  headmaster  of  Clifton  College  becomes  vacant 
next  July  by  the  retirement  of  Canon  Glazebrook,  the 
council  have  appointed  the  Rev.  A.  A.  David,  Fellow,  Tutor, 
and  Dean  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  to  succeed  him. 
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The  Teachers'  Forum 

The  New  Geometry 


By  E.  Budden,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

The  revolution  in  the  teaching  of  geometry  which  has 
been  effected  during  the  last  few  years  by  the  British 
and  Mathematical  Associations  has  not  been  universally 
welcomed  ;  to  judge  from  reports  of  recent  meetings 
at  which  the  subject  has  been  discussed  there  is  still  a 
large  body  of  teachers  who  look  upon  Euclid  as  an 
ideal,  both  in  rigour  of  demonstration  and  in  logical 
order ;  and  an  eminent  professor  has  recently  said  that 
no  one  questions  the  correctness  of  Euclid's  demonstra- 
tions. Many  even  of  the  reformers  seem  to  regard  Euclid 
as  unnecessarily  logical,  and  have  consequently  acquiesced 
in  and  even  advocated  methods  of  proof  which  are  not 
logically  complete,  notably  in  the  treatment  of  parallels 
and  of  ratio.  This  seems  to  me  quite  a  wrong  position 
to  take  ;  we  should  welcome  the  new  movement,  not 
only  because  it  allows  the  rational  method  of  commencing 
the  study  of  geometry  with  instruments,  but  also 
because  at  last  we  may  indeed  have  a  logical  course  in 
place  of  the  incomplete  course  of  Euclid.  My  view  of 
Euclid,  after  careful  examination  of  all  the  theorems 
and  constructions  in  Bks.  I.-VI.,  is  that  whilst  the 
philosophy  is  correct  and  sufficient,  the  geometry  is 
faulty  in  almost  all  the  fundamental  propositions,  as 
well  as  in  logical  order.  Those  who  really  desire  logical 
treatment  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  opportunity  now 
offered  of  arriving  at  a  more  exact  course  than  Euclid's. 
I  propose  to  examine  seriatim  the  fundamental  propo- 
sitions of  Euclid,  as  ordinarily  edited  in  England. 

(i)  Euclid's  definition  of  straight  line  is  useless,  and 
has  to  be  supplemented  by  the  two  postulates  of  con- 
struction and  the  axiom  of  position.  These  properties 
should,  of  course,  be  covered  by  the  definition  ;  but 
with  the  amended  definition  of  the  plane  as  a  surface 
containing  the  complete  line  through  two  of  its  points, 
these  definitions,  postulates,  and  axiom  are  sufficient. 

The  two  most  important  properties  of  the  plane, 
however,  are  neither  stated  nor  proved.     These  are  : 

(a)  "  The  surfaces  of  two  planes  coincide  entirely 
when  three  non-collinear  points  of  each  coincide  " 
(assumed  in  treatment  of  area). 
(6)  "  The  two  faces  of  a  plane  are  congruent,  i.e.,  a 
plane  may  be  reversed  upon  itself "    (assumed 
in  the  conception  of  a  bisector  of  angle,  and  in 
propositions  of  symmetry). 
These  are  not  true  of  spheres  of  given  radius,  and  are 
therefore   distinguishing    properties  of    the  plane,   and 
should  be  either  stated  in,  or  proved  from,  the  definition 
of  the  plane.     Hence,  "  The  fundamental  properties  of 
the  plane  are  not  stated  or  proved  in  Euclid." 
(2)  Euchd  I.  4. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  Euclid's  geometrical  system, 
and  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  test  its  sound- 
ness. 


Now  (i)  all  that  Euclid  proves  in  I.  4  is  that  the 
corresponding  sides  are  congruent  ;  it  is  not  proved 
that  the  portions  of  area  enclosed  by  the  triangles  are 
congruent  (which  requires  (j){a)  above). 

(ii)  The  triangles  when 
of  opposite  aspect  are  not 
proved  to  be  congruent  at 
all  (as  ABC,  DEF  above). 
They  cannot  in  this  case 
be  made  to  agree  without 
reversing  one  of  them, 
which  tarings  in  a  new 
assumption  involving  (i) 
(h)  above,  viz.  : 

(c)  "  The  two  faces  of  a  plane  angle  are  congruent, 
i.e.,  an  angle  can  be  reversed  on  itself." 
This,  again,  is  not  self-evident,  since  it  is  not  true  on  the 
sphere  ;  and  it  is  again  a  consequence  of  the  reversi- 
bility of  the  plane.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  proved  by 
mere  measurement  of  the  angles  without  involving 
the  difficulties  of  incommensui-ables,  nor  can  it  be  proved 
directly  from  the  rotation  definition  of  angle  without  the 
same  difficulties.     Hence : 

"  Euclid  I.  4  is  not  proved  for  areas,  nor  for  triangles 
of  opposite  aspect." 

(3)  Euclid  I.  5,  6,  7,  8  and  consequences. 

The  5th  and  6th  propositions  are  proved  in  Euclid  by 
the  congruence  of  triangles  of  opposite  aspect,  assumed  from 
but  not  proved  by  I.  4.     Hence  : 

"  Euchd  I.  5,  6  with  the  chain  of  theorems  7,  8,  18, 
19,  20,  21  (part),  24,  25,  and  part  of  Bk.  HI.  are  not 
proved." 

(I  cannot  help  thinking  that  part  at  least  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  '  Pons  Asinorum  '  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  turning  over  is  not  openly 
recognised,  and  that  the  boy  who 
refused  to  be  convinced  by  its 
proof  had  right  on  his  side.) 

(4)  Definition  of  right  angle  and 
Euclid  I.  13,  14,  15. 

As  Euclid  has  not  proved  the  reversibility  of  an  angle 
before  defining  right  angle,  his  definition  leaves  it  doubt- 
ful in  what  sense  the  angles  N  formed  by  a  perpendicular 
PN  with  AB  are  equal.  The  only  way  in  which  PNB  can 
be  made  congruent  with  PNB  without  reversing  or  folding 
is  by  making  PN  come  along  NB  ;  i.e.,  the  angles  are  in 
this  case  equal  by  rotation,  but  not  necessarily  also 
equal  when  PNB  is  turned  over  on  to  NA. 

Euchd  evades  the  difficulty  by  stating  that  all  right 
angles  are  equal,  which  may  be  taken  as  including  the 
reversibility  of  a  right  angle 
(but  not  necessarily  of  any 
other  angle).  We  may, 
therefore,  I  think,  grant 
that  I.  13,  14  are  proved  in 
a  restricted  sense. 

I.   15,  however,  is  not  so 
simple.      If    one    side    only 
of  the  plane  is  used,  X  +  Y  can  be  superposed  on  Y  +  Z, 
but  not  upon  Z-f  Y.     Euclid's  proof  therefore  requires 
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the  assumption  of  the  commutative  law  of  addition  of  two 
angles,  viz.,  that  Y  +  Z  =  Z  +  Y  ;    we  then  have 

X  +  Y  =  Y  +  Z  =  Z  +  Y, 

.-.   x=z. 

But  this  commutative  law  cannot  be  established 
without  assuming  or  proving  that  the  angle  Y  is  re- 
versible. The  true  proof  is,  of  course,  that  on  turning 
over  about  the  bisector  of  Y  the  sides  of  X,  Z,  and  the 
angles  X,  Z,  are  interchanged. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  Euclid's  only  test 
of  equality  is  (rightly)  congruence.  (Rotation  proofs 
of  I.  15  either  involve  incommensurables  or  assume 
the  above  commutative  law.)     Hence  : 

"  Euclid  I.  15  with  16,  17,  18,  21  (part),  26  (part,  old 
proof),  27  are  not  proved." 

Also  I.  35  fails  because  the  areas  of  congruent  triangles 
are  not  proved  equal  in  I.  4. 

(5)  Turning  now  to  the  constructions,  we  may  omit 
I.  I,  2,  3  as  unimportant. 

Proofs  of  9,  10,  II  fail  with  I.  4,  &c. 

Construction  of  I.  12,  22.  .  .  . 

Euclid's  construction  for  the  perpendicular  from  an 
outside  point  to  a  line  assumes  ivithout  any  proof  whatever 
that  a  straight  line  cuts  a  circle  in  two  points.  But 
until  the  contrary  is  proved,  a  straight  line  may  be 
supposed  coiled  round  inside  a  circle  (like  a  watch- 
spring)  without  emerging  ;  as  it  has  no  thickness  it  will 
cover  no  area,  so  that  there  is  room  inside  the  circle 
for  any  number  of  coils.  Hence  the  construction  assumes 
an  unproved  theorem,  and  one  which,  moreover,  is  not 
proved  later  in  Euclid.  Similarly,  in  I.  22  (triangle  of 
given  sides),  it  is  assumed  wthout  proof  that  the  circles 
cut ;  nor  is  it  proved  later  that  two  circles  must  cut 
under  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  constructions 
for  an  angle  and  a  parallel  fail  with  this,  and  so  construc- 
tions generally  which  assume  the  cutting  of  circles  and 
circles  or  lines  (e.g.,  HI.  i). 

It  thus  appears  that  scarcely  one  of  the  fundamental 
theorems  or  constructions  is  satisfactorily  established 
in  Euclid  ;  and  the  claim  that  Euclid's  geometry  is 
logically  complete  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  fact. 

(I  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  Euclid's  definitions  and 
postulates  and  axioms  are  philosophically  sufficient  for 
Euclidean  geometry,  but  only  that  in  Euclid's  elements 
the  most  important  links  in  the  geometrical  work  are 
missing.) 

The  second  line  of  defence  relied  upon  by  those  who 
chshke  the  new  freedom  in  geometry  is  that  a  definite 
order  is  necessary,  and,  by  implication,  that  Euclid's  is  a 
strictly  logical  order. 

We  may  pass  over  the  argument  that  a  definite  order 
is  necessary  for  examination  purposes  ;  but  the  assump- 
tion that  Euchd's  is  a  good  or  a  logical  order  should  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  without  protest. 

Euclid  rehes  largely  on  congruent  triangles.  Now 
I.  5  and  6  cannot  he  proved  ivithout  reversal.  But  they 
can  be  proved,  without  I.  4,  by  reversal  or  symmetry  ; 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  propositions  of  Bk.  I.  on  parallels 
and  intersecting  lines,  all  the  properties  of  the  (i.e.,  one) 


triangle,  including  its  constructions,  in  Bk.  I.  and 
much  of  Bk.  III.  can  be  proved  from  the  definitions, 
independently  of  congruent  triangles  ;  and  such  proof 
is  much  more  instructive. 

Moreover,  the  cases  of  congruent  triangles  can  only 
be  completed  by  reversal,  i.e.,  by  the  principle  of  sym- 
metry. Indeed,  almost  the  only  necessary  hmitation 
in  order  in  the  early  stages  of  geometry  is  that  I.  8 
must  not  be  used  to  prove  I.  5  ;  so  that  in  the  logical 
order  the  process  of  symmetry  is  required  to  complete, 
and  is  therefore  antecedent  to,  the  complete  cases  of 
congruent  triangles,  and  I.  5,  6  logically  precede  I.  4,  8, 
26.  With  this  and  the  following  exception,  there  is  no 
difficulty  about  order  at  all. 

Many  of  the  recent  text-books  on  geometry  have 
defined  parallels  by  the  positive  property  that  corre- 
sponding angles  (i.e.,  of  hke  aspect)  are  equal.  If  we 
compare  this  with  Euchd's  definition  and  axiom  we 
see  that  the  propositions  to  be  proved  differ  somewhat. 
With  the  new  definition  we  require  a  complementary 
definition  that  lines  which  make  corresponding  angles 
unequal  are  non-parallel.  Since  a  line  cannot  be  both 
parallel  and  non-parallel  to  a  second  (contradiction  in 
terms),  it  follows  that  any  two  corresponding  angles  of 
two  parallels  are  equal,  and  of  two  non-parallels  are 
unequal. 

Thus,  I.  29  and  part  of  I.  28  are  given  in  the  defi- 
nitions. On  the  other  hand,  it  has  to  be  proved  that 
parallel  hues  do  not,  and  non-parallel  lines  do,  meet  ; 
theorems  which  are  given  in  Euchd's  definitions.  The 
only  derived  theorems  therefore  common  to  the  two 
methods  of  treatment  are  I.  27  and  part  of  I.  28  and 
their  converses.  The  new  treatment  is,  however,  so 
much  better  than  the  old  for  enforcing  the  fact  that 
corresponding  angles  are  equal  that  it  is  certain  to 
survive. 

The  directions  in  which  we  may  look  for  improvement 
are  in  definition,  in  the  introduction  of  new  fundamental 
theorems  and  processes,  and  in  separate  treatment  of 
those  parts  of  the  subject  which  are  logically  independent 
though  made  interdependent  in  Euchd  (notably  VI.  2 
should  be  independent  of  VI.  i). 

In  the  first  place,  none  of  the  fundamental  concepts, 
line,  plane,  angle  should  be  defined  as  magnitude.  It  is 
(or  should  be)  well  known  that  in  modern  geometry  of 
position  all  geometrical  properties  of  figures  can  be 
derived  without  the  use  of  magnitude  or  number,  though 
it  may  be  convenient  occasionally  to  define  position  by 
means  of  magnitude.  Magnitude  and  number  belong 
properly  to  mensuration,  not  to  pure  geometry'.  Thus 
surface,  line  should  be  defined  as  boundaries,  not  as 
length  and  breadth.  The  plane  should  be  defined  as  a 
particular  kind  of  surface  to  include  the  properties  of 
(i)  (a)  and  (b)  above,  and  the  straight  line  as  a  particular 
kind  of  line.  The  definition  of  a  straight  line  as  the 
shortest  distance  is  doubly  bad  ;  both  because  it  defines 
line  as  magnitude  and  because  distance  is  meaningless 
until  measured  by  a  straight  line.  Proof  from  the 
definitions  should  be  given  of  the  fundamental  properties 
of  the  plane. 
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The  difficulty  in  the  definition  of  angle  arises  from  the 
attempt  to  define  it  as  magnitude.  In  pure  geometry, 
when  angles  are  superposed,  the  only  question  is  the 
relative  positions  of  their  sides  ;  that  is,  we  are  only 
concerned  with  the  figure,  and  not  with  the  magnitude 
of  angles,  so  that  the  geometrical  definition  must  be 
the  figure  of  two  lines.  "  Amount  of  rotation  "  is 
open  to  special  objections.  In  the  first  place,  rotations 
can  only  be  compared  by  two-hne  figures  ;  and  further, 
rotation  in  general  generates  surface  and  not  angle, 
whilst  solid  angle  is  not  rotation  at  all.  Rotation  is  a 
most  useful  method  in  geometry,  but  is  only  available 
after  the  properties  of  symmetrical  and  congruent  figures 
have  been  established. 

The  perpendicular  is  the  bisector  of  the  "  straight  " 
angle  of  a  point  in  a  line  ;  and  the  bisector  of  angle 
should  be  the  line  of  reversal  or  symmetry  of  the  angle. 
Incidentally,  this  gives  the  proof  that  the  two  faces  of  a 
plane  angle  are  congruent,  thus  completing  I.  4,  5,  &c. 
It  follows  at  once  that  the  two  parts  of  a  bisected  angle 
are  rotationally  equal. 

New  theorems  of  the  right  (perpendicular)  bisector  of 
a  line,  bisector  of  angle,  intersection  of  circles  or  line 
and  circle,  similarly  situated  figures  add  immensely  to 
the  interest  and  instructiveness  of  geometry.  Pappus' 
theorem  (sum  of  sqq.  of  sides  of  triangle  =  twice  sqq.  on 
half  base  and  median)  is  the  only  theorem  of  Euclid  II., 
except  II.  5,  which  leads  to  any  geometrical  result. 
It  ought,  therefore,  to  replace  the  old  II.  12,  13 
which  are  useless.  The  rectangle  theorem  of  Euclid 
VI.  (rect.  of  extremes  =  rect.  of  means)  is  a  convenient 
summary  of  VI.  2  and  I.  35,  leading  directly  to  the 
rectangle  property  of  the  circle  and  to  Pythagoras' 
theorem.  Euclid  makes  it,  quite  unnecessarily,  de- 
pendent upon  VI.  I.  It  is  important  in  the  theory  of 
number. 

The  old  classification  VI.  i  ...  19  is  now  quite 
illogical.  In  VI.  i  the  ratio  of  two  areas  is  compared 
with  that  of  two  lines,  so  that  some  common  relation  of 
magnitude,  number,  is  involved.  Ratio  in  VI.  2-18 
may  be  regarded  as  a  convenient  shorthand  for  telling 
us  the  relative  positions  of  lines.  We  can  show  by  space 
projection  that  triangles  with  parallel  sides  are  similarly 
situated,  which  is  the  geometrical  equivalent  of  pro- 
portional division  ;  so  that  whereas  VI.  2-18  are  geo- 
metrical, VI.  I  and  19  are  necessarily  numerical,  and 
belong  properly  to  mensuration.  They  teach  us  no 
geometry.  They  might  now  be  very  well  taken,  along 
with  formulae  for  the  area,  circles,  radii,  &c.,  of  the  tri- 
angle, as  part  of  trigonometry.  Euclid's  system  of 
ratio  can  be  quite  rigorously  replaced  by  a  simple 
mmierical  system,  and  for  geometry  by  a  system  en- 
tirely geometrical. 

There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  ample  scope  for  im- 
provement on  Euclid  not  only  in  logical  treatment, 
but  in  the  use  of  modern  methods  of  symmetry,  rotation, 
similitude,  ratio,  &c.,  which  not  only  shorten  the  proofs 
of  propositions  and  widen  the  range  of  the  subject,  but 
render  geometry  infinitely  more  instructive  and  fascina- 
ting. 


The  Education  of  the 
Labourer 

By  J.  C.  Medd 

According  to  the  census  of  1901,  the  number  of 
persons  occupied  in  agriculture,  excluding  woodmen, 
nurserymen,  and  gardeners,  was  then  1,905,442,  about 
350,000  more  than  in  any  other  industry.  The  national 
importance,  therefore,  of  providing  the  most  appro- 
priate education  for  those  concerned  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  cannot  be  exaggerated,  but  the  question 
is  frequently  approached  from  a  mistaken  standpoint. 
It  is  customary  when  considering  rural  education  to 
assume  that  something  must  be  done  to  convert  the 
vUlage  school  into  a  specific  training-ground  for  agri- 
cultural labourers.  This  is  not  only  impossible,  but  is 
educationally  unsound.  The  tendency  referred  to  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  list  of  subjects  suggested  in  the 
Schedule  to  Mr.  Jesse  Collings'  Bill  for  Promoting 
Agricultural  Education  and  Nature  Study  in  Public 
Elementary  Schools.  The  Bill  itself  is  good,  for  it 
seeks  to  secure  greater  financial  aid  for  rural  schools, 
but  the  highly  technical  instruction  contemplated  by 
its  author  vitiates  the  whole  scheme.  The  country 
boy,  whether  destined  to  become  a  labourer  or  to 
migrate  elsewhere,  needs  as  good  an  elementary  educa- 
tion as  the  town  boy,  and  is  entitled  to  receive  what  will 
assist  and  not  hinder  him  from  rising  to  any  position 
in  life.  Nor  would  this  premature  specialisation  produce 
the  desired  results.  Intelhgence,  adaptability,  and 
judgment  are  just  as  necessary  for  the  labourer  as  for 
the  artisan,  and  even  more  so,  since  the  work  of  the 
latter  is  mainly  dependent  upon  mechanical  con- 
trivances, while  the  former  has  to  utilise  or  subdue 
the  forces  of  nature.  The  aim  of  the  urban  and  the 
rural  school  alike  must  be  the  stimulating  of  intelh- 
gence and  the  uniform  development  of  mental  and 
physical  powers.  To  achieve  this,  no  essential  difference 
in  their  respective  curricula  is  called  for.  The  subjects 
for  the  one  are  equally  suitable  for  the  other  :  their 
sole  difference  lies  in  their  orientation  towards  the 
immechate  and  varying  surroundings  of  each  school. 
More  concrete  and  less  abstract  instruction  is  universally 
required,  and  greater  appreciation  of  the  principle, 
"  Learn  by  doing."  Nature  study,  or  rather  the  study 
of  animal,  botanical,  or  geological  phenomena  accord- 
ing to  local  circumstances,  should  form  the  basis  of 
innumerable  lessons  in  reading,  arithmetic,  history, 
geography  and  composition.  Interest  would  be 
awakened  and  the  child's  school-life  vitahsed  at  every 
point. 

The  atiove  facts  are  obvious  enough,  but  it  may  be 
weU  to  recall  them,  lest  the  well-meant  efforts  of  some 
reformers  end  in  disaster  instead  of  improvement. 
We  must  not  alienate  the  educationist,  and  failure 
invariably  provokes  reaction.  The  occasion  calls  for 
no  drastic  remedies  ;  a  little  reorganisation  alone  is 
wanted  to  place  the  village  schools  upon  an  efficient 
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footing.     It  is  an   Englishman's  privilege  to  grumble, 
but   however   justifiable    the    dissatisfaction   was   with 
the   causes   which   formerly  compelled   the   schools   to 
turn    out    so   worthless    a    product,    that    ground    of 
complaint  no  longer  exists.     No  one  denies  the  futility 
of    a    code    which    concentrated    everything    upon    the 
manufacture   of   precocious   little   clerks,    but    for   five 
years  the  code  has  given  the   fullest  opportunity  for 
adapting  the  instruction  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
scholars  and  the  neighbourhood.     If  the  schools  remain 
defective,  the  fault  rests  not  with  the  central  but  with 
the    local    authority,    and   with   individual    managers 
and   teachers.      Such    a   course   of    instruction   as   the 
one  indicated  is  practicable  at  all  schools.     For  such 
subjects  as  nature  study  and  gardening,  if  no  member 
of   the    ordinary   staff   be    competent   to   teach   them, 
peripatetic  teachers  may  be  employed,  and  the  schools 
conveniently  grouped   for  the   purpose.     In  regard  to 
gardening,  the  Government  grant  of  four  shillings  per 
pupil  is  wholly  inadequate,   and  ought  to  be  one   of 
seven  shilhngs,  as  for  manual  instruction.     The  initial 
cost  of  equipping  a  manual  instruction  class  is  certainly 
higher,  but  the  annual  expenses  are  considerably  less, 
and  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  make  the 
garden   a  normal   feature   of  rural  schools.     To   some 
extent  it  does  for  the  rural  child  what  manual  instruc- 
tion does  for  the  urban  child  in  the  training  of  hand  and 
eye.     The  day  may  come  when  every  elementary  school 
will  have  its  workshop,  but  for  the  present  the  difficulty 
of  introducing  wood  or  metal  work  generally  into  the 
rural  districts  is  insuperable.     The  cost  of  the  original 
equipment,  or  of  conveying  children  to  a  central  class 
for  occasional   lessons,  is   too  heavy.     This  difficulty 
will  not   be  solved  until   people  realise  the  advantage 
of  a  consolidated  school  and  the  transportation  to  it  of 
the  children  from  the  closed  schools. 

How  is  the  agricultural  labourer  to  be  directly  bene- 
fited by  education  of  the  type  here  mentioned,  and 
would  the  lad  so  taught  be  more  likely  to  remain  on  the 
land  ?  The  farmer  who  employs  a  lad  looks  for  just 
the  same  qualities  in  him  as  does  any  employer.  In- 
telligence is  the  chief  desideratum,  and  intelligence  the 
farmer  would  be  far  more  sure  of  getting  than  under 
existing  conditions.  Reference  is  constantly  made  to 
the  low  rate  of  wages  south  of  the  Trent,  but  this  is 
largely  due  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  labour.  The 
skilled  labourer  is  practically  extinct,  and  a  farmer 
may  often  save  money  by  importing  northern  labour 
and  paying  it  at  northern  rates,  while  the  annual  labour 
bill  of  a  northern  farmer,  who  may  be  paying  from 
i8s.  to  2IS.  a  week,  actually  amounts  to  less  than  that 
of  a  farmer  in  the  south.  Unfortunately,  the  imported 
labour  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  from  climatic 
causes  or  the  influence  of  his  environment,  sinks  to 
the  level  of  the  local  labour.  The  first  thing,  therefore, 
is  to  improve  the  material,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
educating  the  child  so  as  to  develop  all  his  faculties. 
Whether  a  child  after  such  an  education  would  be 
more  content  with  farm  life  cannot  be  determined. 
The    probability  is  that  some  would  ;    the  fact   that 


throughout  their  school  hfe  their  minds  had  been  directed 
to  the  world  about  them  would  cause  them  to  regard 
farm  work  with  very  different  eyes  ;  growing  knowledge 
of  the  processes  of  Nature  would  inspire  them  with  a 
desire  to  learn  more  and  would  add  interest  and  dignity 
to  their  labour  on  the  land.     Upon  social  and  economic 
causes,    however,    which    no    education    can    seriously 
mochfy,  the   desertion    of   the  villages  must  ultimately 
depend.     The   ranks   of   agricultural   labour   are   more 
likely  to  be  recruited  from  the  lads  who  are  now  obliged 
to  continue  at  school  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  of 
service  to  them.     There  are  thousands  of  lads  in  our 
villages,   physically  strong   but    intellectually   dull,   to 
whom  all  mental  effort  is  distasteful,  and  to  whom  the 
prolongation  of  their  school  life  beyond  a  certain  time  is 
distinctly  harmful.     It  is  in  the  interest  of  these  lads 
that   Mr.   Lambert   has  recently  introduced   a   Bill   to 
amend  the   Education  Acts,    1870   to   1903.     The  Bill 
would  enable  local  authorities  to  frame  by-laws  exempt- 
ing lads  of  twelve  years  of  age,  who  have  definite  and 
regular    agricultural    employment    and    whose    parents 
desire  that  they  shall  be  so  employed,  from  attendance 
at  the  day  school,  pro\'ided  they  attend  some  recog- 
nised continuation  school  for  at  least  two  evenings  a 
week  until  the  age  of  sixteen.     At  present  such  lads,  by 
being  kept  in  school  against  their  own  will  and  their 
parents'  wishes  until  the  age  of  fourteen  or  nearly  so, 
through  inability  to  pass  their  standards,  acquire  a  spirit 
of  rebellion  which  affects  them  unfavourably  ever  after. 
They  are  really  too  old  to  begin  farm  work,  and,  if  they 
do,  they  resent  all  authority.     The  mischief  has  been 
done,  and  the  lad,  who  with  different  treatment  might 
have  found  a  satisfying  career  in  the  open  air,  becomes 
a  burden  to  himself  and  others  as  well  as  the  most  fruithil 
source  from  which  the  workhouses  and  prisons  are  filled. 
Mr.    Lambert's    proposal    deserves    support    for    many 
reasons.     It   would   lessen    the    difficulty   in    obtaining 
farm   labour.     It   would   remove    the    hostihty   of    the 
farmer  to   a  system  of  education  which  by  its   rules 
undoubtedly    injures    his    industry.     It    would    ensure 
that  lads  so  leaving  school  continued  to  receive  appro- 
priate instruction.     It  would  tend  to  the  establishment 
of  continuation  schools,  and  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  country  know  that  nothing  contributes  more  to  the 
craving  for  the  brightness  and  excitement  of  the  to\s'ns 
than  the  dreary  hours  which  have  to  be  aimlessly  spent 
by  most  lads  in  dark  and  dismal  lanes  on  long  winter 
evenings.     It  would  do  away  with  the  half-time  con- 
cession, which  dislocates  the  school,  irritates  the  teacher, 
and  is  bad  for  the  child.     Finally,  it  would  only  affect 
those  lads  who  wished  to  engage  in  farm  work. 


The  Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health  will  hold  a  congress  in 
London  from  July  19  to  the  25th.  which  ought  to  be  of  interest 
to  those  engaged  in  educational  work.  The  meetings  will  be 
held  in  King's  College,  and  in  the  Polytechnic.  Regent  Street  ; 
and  the  Municipal  Administration  oHhe  Educational  Acts,  Child 
Study,  and  School  Hygiene,  and  other  important  topics  will  be 
discussed.  An  address  on  education  will  also  be  delivered  by  the 
Right  Hon.  A.  H.  A.  Acland,  late  Vice-President  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education. 
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Municipal  Secondary  Schools 

By  An  Education  Secretary 

I 

The  Address  delivered  by  Mr.  Tudor  Walters,  Chairman 
of  the  Association  of  Education  Committees,  at  the 
Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers, 
will  serve  a  useful  purpose  if  it  brings  to  the  front  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  burning  educational  question  of  the 
future. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
pressure  of  the  Elementary  Education  Rate  is 
directing  the  attention  of  both  legislators  and  ad- 
ministrators to  the  necessity  of  limiting  by  every  legiti- 
mate means  the  upward  limits  of  compulsory  ele- 
mentary education.  The  demands  of  the  Board  of 
Education  as  regards  the  structures,  furniture,  and 
equipment  of  Elementary  Schools  are  daily  becoming 
more  extensive  and  consequently  more  expensive. 
The  dearth  of  teachers  and  the  fine  organisation  of 
the  existing  elementary  teachers  is  forcing  up  the  scale 
of  salaries  in  respect  of  persons  even  of  very  ordinary 
qualifications,  and  even  when  employed  to  do  very  ordi- 
nary and  very  elementary  work.  Consequently,  it  appears 
that  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  provision  of  an 
absolutely  sound  purely  elementary  education  limited 
to  the  three  R's,  history,  geography,  English  grammar, 
drawing,  needlework,  elementary  science  or  nature 
study,  cookery  and  manual  training,  and  provide  such 
practically  only  up  to  sixth  standard  limits,  and  in 
respect  of  children  in  no  case  under  thirteen  years  of 
age,  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  cannot  fall  far  short  of 
£5  a  head. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  there  can  be  even  less 
doubt  that  for  the  general  mass  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Upper  Middle  Classes,  by  which  we  mean  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay  at  least  as  much  as  £60  a  3'ear 
for  their  children  to  be  educated  at  Boarding  Schools, 
or  if  they  prefer  Day  Schools,  can  go  to  as  much  as 
the  net  cost  of  a  first  grade  education,  namely,  from 
£15  to  £20,  there  exists  at  the  present  time  an  ample 
supply  of  Secondary  Schools.  The  Royal  Commission 
itself  admitted  that  there  was  probably  not  much  need 
for  further  first  grade  accommodation,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  beheve  in  the  last  ten  years  that  things 
have  materially  altered  in  this  direction.  Among  the 
class  of  parents  here  indicated  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
to  select  Day  Schools  of  the  stamp  of  St.  Paul's  in 
London  or  Bedford  Grammar  School  in  the  Provinces 
as  the  places  of  education  for  their  sons.  Such  schools 
not  only  have  themselves  much  larger  accommodation 
but  are  much  more  readily  expansible  than  are  the 
boarding  schools  which  appeared  likely  to  absorb 
first  grade  education  fifty  years  ago. 

Now  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  go  into  the  conten- 
tions of  Mr.  Tudor  Walters  as  to  how  far  the  endow- 
ments of  these  schools  have  been  diverted  from  their 


original  purposes,  a  matter  about  which  there  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides.  At  any  rate,  the  state 
of  affairs  which  they  represent  constitutes  a  distinct 
endowment  out  of  what  is  practically  public  funds 
for  the  Upper  Middle  Classes.  But  it  is  also  in 
this  particular  sphere  of  education  that  the  Private 
Schools  have  shown  their  most  successful  and  most 
permanent  activity.  The  high-class  Preparatory  Schools 
are  well  established  and  increasing  in  numbers.  The 
new  Boarding  Schools,  founded  on  more  or  less  public 
school  fines  (generally  less  as  regards  the  value  of  educa- 
tion and  the  lack  of  value  of  their  traditions),  by 
certain  benevolent,  and  more  or  less  ecclesiastical, 
organisations  or  companies,  are  all  utilised  by  practically 
the  same  class  of  the  community. 

Consequently,  the  practical  problem  of  the  day 
is  how  to  deal  with  those  classes  of  the  community 
which,  if  they  use  the  Elementary  Schools  at  all,  only 
do  so  as  a  beginning  of  education,  and  certainly  in  no 
case  can  afford  to  continue  the  education  of  their  children 
beyond  the  age  of  twelve  or  at  best  fifteen  at  an  estab- 
lishment charging  a  maximum  fee  exceeding  £10  a 
year. 

Now  there  is  strong  evidence  that  it  is  just  in  respect 
of  the  education  available  for  this  particular  class 
which  may  be  called  the  industrial  backbone  of  the 
country,  that  this  country  is  most  behind  its  neighbours 
and  rivals  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  As  long 
ago  as  1896  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  late  Tech- 
nical Education  Committee  paid  a  visit  to  the  Continent 
in  order  to  refresh  their  memories,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  note  what  progress  had  taken  place  in  the  scenes 
of  their  former  labours.  On  their  return  they  reported 
that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  they  had  no  reason  to  think 
that  better  facilities  for  technical  and  scientific  education 
were  offered  to  foreign  workmen  than  those  within 
the  reach  of  our  own  industrial  population,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  much  more  was  being  done  for  the 
training  of  those  destined  for  the  higher  ranks  of  in- 
dustry in  foreign  countries  than  in  England,  and  further 
that  the  means  by  which  this  extra  training  was  being 
provided  was  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  an  organised 
system  of  Secondary  Education. 

As  one  would  naturally  expect,  considering  the  way 
in  which  institutions  develop  in  this  country,  and  the 
general  attitude  of  passive  opposition  of  our  ancient 
educational  foundations  to  any  modern  innovations, 
the  first  steps  which  were  taken  in  order  to  relieve 
this  deficiency  were  quite  unofficial,  and,  in  fact,  were 
scarcely  noticed  by  the  responsible  Government  Depart- 
ments. No  one  contemplated  that  the  Education  Act 
of  1870  was  ever  going  to  secure  more  than  a  purely 
Elementary  Education,  such  as  would  simply  meet  the 
demands  of  those  who  considered  that  education  up 
to  a  certain  minimum  standard  should  be  provided 
by  the  State,  in  order  to  empty  the  prisons  and 
workhouses  but  not  to  affect  the  national  welfare. 
No  one  ever  expected  once  more  that  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act  of  1889,  passed  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplementing  our  Elementary  Education,  and 
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the  efforts  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  by  giving 
trade  instruction  to  artisans  in  evening  classes,  would 
become  not  only  an  instrument  for  modernising  and 
resuscitating  some  of  the  older  educational  foundations, 
but  also  for  initiating  a  modern  system  of  schools  very 
much  on  the  lines  of  those  existing  on  the  Continent. 
Yet,  owing  to  the  laissez  faire  system  prevailing  under 
our  Central  Government,  the  Act  of  1870  was  so  utilised 
by  the  larger  School  Boards  that  it  brought  about 
the  great  reaction  of  the  Cockerton  Judgment,  while 
so  long  ago  as  1897  so  acute  an  observer  as  Mr.  Addiscott, 
the  President  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  speaking 
of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  administration,  de- 
clared that : 

"  The  educational  work  of  our  County  Councils  was 
gradually  bringing  about  something  resembling  the 
German  Real-schule,  and  was  doing  so  to  such  an 
extent  that  if  a  scheme  of  Secondary  Education  were 
much  longer  delayed  it  would  become  unnecessary." 

Thus  Higher  Education  developments  coming  from 
these  two  separate  and,  to  some  extent,  rival  sources 
combined  to  produce  that  legalisation  of  our  modern 
Municipal  Secondary  Education  which  was  secured  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1892. 

Although,  as  has  been  stated,  this  educational  move- 
ment owed  its  origin  to  local  initiative,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  to  illegal  practices,  yet  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  bifurcation  of  educational  control  at 
headquarters,  by  which  the  right  hand  at  Whitehall 
did  not  know  what  was  being  done  by  the  left  hand 
at  South  Kensington,  Government  funds,  and  with 
them  to  some  extent  Government  responsibility, 
recognition,  and  control  were  being  contributed  in  the 
same  direction,  and  were  working  towards  the  same  end. 

The  old  Science  and  Art  Department  at  South 
Kensington,  the  pioneer  of  technical  instruction,  which 
was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  extending  knowledge  of 
design  and  of  science  among  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  and  particularly  among  the  indus- 
trial classes,  allowed  its  grants  to  drift  in  the  direction 
of  promoting  what  was  practically  prehminary  Secon- 
dary Education  attached  on  to  the  Elementary  Schools 
of  the  School  Boards.  This  development  passed 
almost  unnoticed,  as  it  had  not  then  begun  to  be  recog- 
nised that  the  subsidising  of  day  instruction  to  persons 
not  actually  adults  must  mean  Secondary  Education,  and 
that  for  such  persons  it  is  impossible  to  keep  this  instruc- 
tion on  purely  technical  lines ;  in  other  words,  directly 
or  indirectly  such  a  development  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  general  education. 

The  School  Boards  of  our  large  towns,  more  particu- 
larly Manchester  and  Birmingham,  were  the  first  to 
break  the  ground  in  this  new  direction.  Having  been 
privileged  to  discuss  the  whole  of  the  origin  of  this 
movement  with  the  late  Mr.  George  Dixon,  M.P.,  it 
is  possible  to  state  with  a  fair  amount  of  accuracy 
that  the  pioneers  of  what  may  be  called  the  Higher 
Grade  movement  did  not  really  contemplate  adding 
on  to  Elementary  Education  anything  more  than  what 
might  be  called   the  elements  of   trade   principles,   the 


higher  school  giving  such  additional  practical  instruction 
as  would  qualify  young  lads  to  become  more  efficient 
workmen  and  rapidly  to  rise  to  the  ranks  of  foremen. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  in  1S72  day  classes  in  subjects 
recognised  under  the  Science  and  Art  Directory  were 
added  on  to  a  number  of  Upper  Standard  Board  Schools 
throughout  the  Kingdom.  The  Board  of  Education,  South 
Kensington,  endeavoured  to  organise  and  regularise  this 
more  or  less  spasmodic  work  by  drawing  up  regulations  for 
a  separate  department  and  in  many  cases,  a  separate 
school,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Organised  Science 
School.  Until  1883,  however,  this  movement  for  organis- 
ing Higher  Education  under  the  School  Boards  produced 
but  little  effect,  and  in  that  year  we  find  that  there 
were  only  five  such  schools  in  existence,  and  that  these 
presented  for  examination  only  256  students  between 
them. 

The  prominence  given  to  the  Technical  Education 
movement  between  the  years  1884  and  1890,  largely 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Sir 
H.  Roscoe,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Acland  on  the  National 
Association  stimulated  the  School  Boards  to  new 
efforts,  and  the  numbers  had  more  than  quadrupled 
itself  when  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  was  passed  in 
1889.  When  Mr.  Acland  became  Vice-President  in 
1894,  he  gave  these  schools  their  first  real  charter 
under  his  New  Rules  known  as  Form  201.  They 
forthwith  had  a  definite  curriculum  of  general  subjects, 
grants  paid  on  inspection,  and  not  only  on  results,  and 
payments  on  all  children  whose  parents  had  incomes 
under  £500  a  year.  Thus  thej^  were  constituted  definite 
municipal  schools  of  a  Continental  type.  The  Royal 
Commission  on  Secondary  Education  which  was  sitting 
at  the  time  these  rules  came  into  force  was  horribly 
alarmed,  recalled  Sir  John  Donnelly  for  further  evidence 
and  to  know  what  this  extra-legal  step  could  mean. 
This  august  body  scented  at  once  high  treason  to 
existing  interests,  especially  those  of  the  private  or 
decaying  endowed  schools.  The  commission  anticipated 
that  as  a  result  schools  of  this  kind  would  increase 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  two 
years  time  the  number  of  School  Board  Higher  Schools 
reached  sixty-three. 

Meanwhile  a  parallel  movement  had  been  proceeding 
from  a  different  quarter.  In  1889,  the  County  and 
County  Borough  Councils  were  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act  made  authorities  for  providing  a  grade 
of  higher  practical  education,  cognate  to  that  given 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. In  1890,  those  bodies,  under  the  Local  Taxa- 
tion Act,  became  possessed  of  a  grant  of  £700,000  a  year. 
They  naturally  turned  to  South  Kensington  for  guidance, 
as  by  the  Act  they  were  largely  bound  up  \vith  its  regula- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  they  turned  an  envious  eye 
to  the  larger  powers  (and  grants)  given  to  Wales  under 
the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act. 

At  this  juncture,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  South 
Kensington,  largely  owing  to  Captain  Abney's  influence, 
was  turning  its  attention  to  day  school  work.  The  result 
was    that   the   Royal   Commission    shortly   afterwards 
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reported  in  respect  to  the  sum  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  administered  by  that  Department  : 

"  In  respect  of  these  grants,  though  they  were  not 
originally  made  to  schools,  or  even  to  education  given 
in  schools,  yet  the  tendency  in  our  legislative  and 
general  changes  in  education  has  been  to  render  them 
grants  to  scholars  in  schools."  And  again  :  "  This  sum 
spent  by  the  Department,  virtually  goes  in  aid  of 
Secondary  Education,  and  a  large  part  of  it  is  spent  in 
Day  Schools." 

The  Department  to  further  this  policy  forthwith  gave 
advice  and  decisions  to  the  County  Councils  to  the 
following  effect :  "  Every  subject  taught  in  a  secondary 
school,  except  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  Literature, 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Department  as  a  fit  subject 
to  receive  aid  from  County  Council  funds,"  and  "there 
is  not  one  word  in  the  Acts  limiting  their  provisions 
to  classes  of  an  elementary  kind,  to  the  instruction 
of  any  social  grade  of  the  community,  or  to  persons 
with  any  hmit  of  income." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Book  and  its  Writer 

The  Public  School  Spirit 

If  an  Englishman  were  asked  to  analyse  carefully 
what  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  our  public  school  system, 
the  answer  would  probably  be  the  bond  of  sympathy 
and  affection  that  unites  the  pupil  to  his  old  school. 
This  is  the  point  which  is  the  envy,  admiration,  and 
despair  of  foreign  nations  :  for  the  indefinable  something 
which  a  boy  carries  away  with  him  as  the  result  partly 
of  association,  partly  of  tradition,  and  partly  of  an 
incipient  sense  of  citizenship,  stamps  him  as  a  creature 
different  from  the  product  of  any  other  educational 
machinery  in  the  world.  The  book  *  before  us  breathes 
the  same  spirit  from  every  page,  and  should  be  included 
in  the  library  of  every  boys'  school,  preparatory, 
junior,  or  senior ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  will 
never  be  idle  on  the  shelves. 

To  discuss  the  volume  in  detail,  obviously  "  The  Hill  " 
is  Harrow,  and  the  book  teems  with  Harrovian  catch- 
words and  slang.  In  this  connection,  it  looks  as  if  the 
author  claims  that  his  school  originated  the  appalling 
practice  of  making  every  word  end  in  "  er,"  as  "  footer," 
"  ducker,"  and  the  like,  but  we  should  be  sorry  to 
saddle  such  an  enormity  on  any  single  place,  and  can 
only  hope  that  it  is  not  true.  But  after  this  mild 
remonstrance,  we  must  say  that  we  find  a  very  real  vein 
of  affection  and  patriotism  running  through  the  story  : 
the  vitalising  principle  of  "  strenuousness  and  senti- 
ment," which  has  been  described  as  the  main  charac- 
teristic of  Harrow  life,  finds  eloquent  treatment  in  every 
page  of  it. 

*  The  Hill.  A  Romance  of  Friendship.  By  H.  A.  Vachell. 
(John  Murray.     6s.) 


To  begin  with,  the  hero  is  called  by  the  prosaic  name 
of  John.  It  is  a  sex^ere  handicap  to  start  with  :  very 
few  boys  have  been  able  to  carry  the  name  of  John 
all  through  their  school  days  and  emerge  with  lustre 
at  the  end  of  them.  But  John  Verney  does  ;  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  this  impossible  title  is  softened 
into  Jonathan  before  the  story  ends.  Try  to  fancy 
"  Thomas  Brown's  School  Days  "  !  It  is  something 
for  our  author  to  be  proud  of,  that  he  has  made  the 
hero's  personality  so  interesting  in  spite  of  it. 

What  are  the  boys  like  ?  There  are  all  sorts.  The 
most  striking  character  of  them  all  is  the  athletic  but 
unscrupulous  Scaife  ;  a  type  common  in  all  schools, 
from  the  time  of  Steerforth  onwards  :  but  we  question 
whether  it  is  quite  fair  to  trace  Scaife's  evil  tendencies 
to  his  lowly  extraction,  and  thereby  to  exalt  the  advan- 
tages of  gentility.  The  boy  is  very  human  in  many 
ways  ;  but  that  he  should  be  such  a  profound  philo- 
sopher, such  an  extraordinarily  keen  judge  of  the  power 
of  trifling  incidents  to  make  or  unmake  friendships — ■ 
that  he  should  be  so  obviously  a  liar  and  a  sneak,  and 
yet  so  attractive — is  puzzling.  We  feel  sure  that  our 
readers  will  find  the  analysis  of  his  character  an  in- 
teresting study.  After  him,  Desmond :  here,  if  any- 
where, is  the  real  thing.  A  boy  full  of  life,  affection, 
and  energy ;  easily  swayed  one  way  or  the  other ; 
ready  for  mischief  and  ready  to  take  the  consequences  ; 
no  prig.  Somehow,  we  have  not  that  sympathy  for 
the  hero  which  our  author  evidently  intends  us  to  have. 
He  is  a  "  good  boy,"  and  when  we  have  said  that  we 
have  fairly  summed  him  up.  True,  it  is  he  that  is  the 
central  point  of  every  incident  in  the  book  ;  but  when 
we  look  for  the  motive  power,  in  any  case  where  it  is 
effective,  we  are  pretty  sure  to  find  that  it  is  Warde, 
the  house  master.  Yet  how  absolutely  true  to  life  this 
is  !  Dirty  Dick  brings  down  the  Manor  to  an  inferior 
level,  Warde  raises  it  up  again :  but  at  the  same  time 
the  house  must  raise  itself,  and  the  boys  in  these  pages, 
John  Verney  especially,  are  so  depicted  that  the  reader 
may  learn  how  such  regeneration  can  come  from  below 
as  well  as  from  above. 

Now  as  to  the  style  of  the  writer.  A  Harrovian 
himself,  he  shows  his  love  for  his  old  school  in  every  Une. 
His  fine  descriptive  powers  are  given  full  play  through- 
out, and  we  have  not  read  such  a  good  account  of  a 
cricket  m.atch  anywhere  as  the  reader  will  find  in  this 
volume.  The  schoolboy  talk  is  natural  on  the  whole — 
perhaps  in  one  or  two  places  too  analytical  and  esoteric 
for  mere  boys — but  the  descriptions  of  school  life  and 
camaraderie  are  living  pictures. 

Comparisons  are  odious,  we  know  ;  yet  in  the  case 
of  a  book  of  schoolboy  life  they  are  inevitable.  Who 
can  doubt  the  influence  that  Tom  Brown  has  had  on 
the  tone  of  our  public  schools  ?  Straightforwardness, 
honour,  esprit  de  corps,  everything,  in  fact,  which  goes 
to  make  up  the  public  schoolboy  first  and  the  gentleman 
afterwards,  are  held  up  as  ideals  in  it  :  can  we  say  the 
same  of  The  Hill  ?  Yes.  If  the  leading  characters 
are  not  so  convincing  (and  who  can  expect  it  ?) ,  the 
tone,    at   any  rate,   is   just   as  good  :     the   robustness, 
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cleanliness,  and  sense  of  fairness  that  we  look  for  are 
all  there.  Gambling  there  is — rather  too  much  of  it, 
in  our  opinion  ;  drinking  and  other  defects  are  also 
indicated.  But  they  do  happen,  even  in  our  best 
regulated  schools  ;  and  it  is  as  well  that  parents  should 
recognise  the  fact,  and  warn  their  boys  that  there  are 
black  sheep  in  every  flock. 

So  far,  we  have  said  nothing  about  the  story,  nor 
shall  we.  If  we  have  not  said  enough  to  induce  masters 
and  boys  alike  to  read  it  for  themselves,  we  have  failed 
in  our  intention.  It  is  not  an  easy  book  to  lay  aside, 
and  it  leaves  one  in  a  glow — the  glow  that  makes  each 
and  all  of  us  proud  of  the  spirit  that  animates  our  public 
schools.  Let  critics  say  what  they  like :  this  is  a  pro- 
duct that  cannot  be  manufactured  by  any  number  of 
Education  Acts. 


Common  Room  Papers 

Latin  in  Secondary  Schools 

By  H.  Fraser  Beeton,  M.A. 

A  PROMiNEXT  problem  in  secondary  schools  under 
Board  of  Education  control  is  :  What  is  the  present 
■status  and  future  outlook  of  Latin  in  the  curriculum  ? 
If  it  is  to  be  retained  at  all,  the  subject  will  have  to  be 
looked  at  from  an  entirely  new  standpoint.  For  the 
regulations  have  undoubtedly  aimed  a  decisive  blow  at 
classical  education,  through  the  virtual  abolition  of 
Greek  in  the  curriculum.  This  move  is  an  essentially 
■undemocratic  one  ;  it  means  that  preparation  for  the 
older  universities  will  be  confined  to  the  great  public 
■schools,  and  that  scholarships  will  go  to  those  who 
stand  in  least  need  of  them.  Incidentally,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  new  regime  upon 
the  classical  question  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Latin,  however,  is  retained,  and  in  many  schools  the 
alternative,  German,  whether  for  better  or  worse,  is 
not  taught.  But  the  present  position  of  Latin  in  many 
grammar  schools  is  truly  pitiable.  It  consists  too  often 
of  a  deservedly  unpopular  grind  through  grammar  and 
delectus,  followed  by  an  indecent  rush  in  the  senior 
fonns  to  arrive  at  Junior  Local  standard.  The  culminat- 
ing point  of  a  boy's  classical  knowledge  is  a  book  of  the 
inevitable  Ctesar,  and  a  few  hazy  ideas  of  the  mysteries 
cf  oratio  obliqua.  The  results  in  the  Local  Examina- 
tions are  generally  poor.  Latin  is  the  last  subject  the 
boy  thinks  of  pursuing  after  he  has  left  school. 

Now  the  chief  value  of  the  classics  in  education,  we 
are  told,  is  summed  up  in  that  much-juggled-with 
phrase,  "  mental  discipline."  From  the  Babel  that  has 
surrounded  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  compulsory 
Greek  at  Cambridge  the  voice  of  common  sense  stands 
out :  "  Whatever  be  the  '  mental  disciphne  '  obtained 
by  a  liberal  education  in  the  classics,  nothing  thereof 
accrues  to  the  science  man  who  crams  enough  Greek 
and  Latin  for  matriculation  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge." 

As  "  mental  disciphne,"  then,  beyond  that  which  is 


supplied  equally  by  the  study  of  any  other  language, 
Latin  has  no  longer  any  claim  on  the  curriculum.  It 
should  be  retained  for  two  purposes  :  (i)  for  the  sake 
of  its  literature,  (2)  as  an  aid  to  the  acquisition  of  modern 
languages  and  the  correct  use  of  the  mother  tongue.  To 
these  ends  it  is  necessary  that  the  course  be  as  rapid  as 
possible,  and  that  one  of  the  most  important  aims  should 
be  the  acquisition  of  a  considerable  vocabulary.  There 
is  no  reason  why  Latin  should  not  be  read  on  the  principle 
of  the  "  Neuere  Richtiing  "  in  modern  languages,  minus 
the  conversational  element,  that  is,  on  the  basis  of 
translation  and  retranslation.  The  grammatical  forms 
can  be  arrived  at  by  induction,  on  the  heuristic  method. 
Under  the  present  system,  much  grammar  is  learned  in  a 
meaningless  way  long  before  any  application  in  com- 
position. Why  should  a  boy  plough  through  the 
various  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  conventionally 
translated  by  "  may  "  and  "  might  " — which  are  after- 
wards terribly  difficult  to  eradicate  in  construing — ■ 
before  he  has  made  practical  acquaintance  with  them 
in  simple  instances  of  final  or  consecutive  clauses, 
embodied  in  his  prose  translation  and  companion  com- 
position ?  What  is  the  value  of  the  knowledge  that  the 
future  infinitive  passive  of  capio  is  caption  iri,  acquired 
by  a  boy  months  before  he  is  asked  to  turn  into  Latin, 
"  I  know  that  the  city  will  be  taken  "  ?  Yet  more 
useless  is  it  to  learn  the  forms  of  the  gerundive,  which 
has  no  parallel  in  English  and  is  by  itself  quite  un- 
translatable, long  before  becoming  acquainted  with 
delenda  est  Carthago  and  mihi  cundum  est,  and  their 
English  equivalents.  How  many  long-suffering  school- 
boys are  being  drilled  through  the  declension  of  supellex 
and  the  gender  of  vespertilio,  while  they  are  unable  to 
render  the  commonest  English  idioms  into  Latin  ? 

Most  modern  editions  of  the  simpler  classics  are  pro- 
vided with  exercises  in  retranslation,  but  this  process 
should  be  started  from  the  first  and  should  take  the 
form  of  continuous  prose,  of  however  simple  and  even 
childish  a  nature,  instead  of  detached  sentences.  What 
might  be  lost  in  logical  sequence  would  be  more  than 
recovered  by  means  of  the  unmistakable  stimulus  which 
the  production  of  continuous  narrative  affords.  Every 
teacher  of  language  knows  that,  while  the  e.xercise  is  an 
uncongenial  task,  the  writing  of  continuous  prose  in- 
terests even  the  dullest.  Even  the  most  tedious  of 
grammatical  studies — Greek  accidence — is  hghtened  by 
the  use  of  such  a  book  as  Sidgwick's  First  Greek  Writer, 
which  can  be  started  simultaneously  with  the  first  two 
declensions.  There  is  pressing  need  for  an  elementary 
book  of  Latin  composition  on  similar  lines,  in  the  form 
of  a  companion  to  some  existing  reader,  such  as 
the  popular  Gradatim  of  Messrs.  Heatley  and  King- 
don,  or  the  Scales  series. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  Latin  ?  "  complains  the  school- 
boy. "  You  cannot  speak  it,  like  French  or  German." 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  propose  to  advocate  the  con- 
versational method  of  teaching  Latin,  as  exemplified 
in  Bell's  First  Latin  Course :  for  this  suggests  the 
sacrifice  of  utility  to  an  artificial  stimulus.  But  the 
lack  of  interest  which  the  schoolboy's  complaint  voices 
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can  be  entirely  removed  by  the  constant  practice  in 
translation  and  prose  composition  which  a  reformed 
method  would  provide.  Moreover,  the  reading  and 
writing  of  continuous  narrative  would  supply  the  be- 
ginner with  a  copious  vocabulary  of  familiar  connecting 
links  and  adverbs,  which,  at  present,  are  a  formidable 
stumbling  block  to  the  ready  translation  of  an  easy 
classic.  The  boy  reared  on  the  delectus  system  finds 
himself  in  the  position  of  the  theological  student  who 
at  an  examination  whispered  frantically  across  to  his 
opposite  neighbour  :  "  I  say,  I'm  a  married  man  with 
six  children.  For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  what  etiam 
means  !  "  There  is  no  reason  why  the  boy  leaving 
the  secondary  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
the  limit  of  whose  classical  reading  is  at  present  repre- 
sented by  a  single  book  of  Caesar,  should  not,  if  taught 
on  rational  lines,  have  covered  in  addition  such  a  book 
as  the  De  Senectute,  together  with  a  portion  of  Virgil  or 
even  Horace. 

Meantime,  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  Board  ot  Educa- 
tion towards  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  the  schools  under 
its  control  ?  The  regulations  of  August  i,  1904,  provide 
fairly  liberally  for  the  subject :  not  less  than  six  hours 
must  be  given  to  the  two  languages  taken  ;  and  further, 
"  where  two  languages  other  than  English  are  taken, 
and  Latin  is  not  one  of  them,  the  Board  will  require  to 
be  satisfied  that  the  omission  of  I^atin  is  for  the  advantage 
of  the  school."  Whitehall  has  likewise  issued  a  mani- 
festo inquiring  into  various  points  of  detail,  such  as  the 
pronunciation  employed,  competence  of  teacher  to 
instruct  in  prosody,  &c.  But  it  is  futile  for  headquarters 
to  publish  such  decrees,  unless  the  inspectorate  is  quali- 
fied to  see  that  they  are  carried  out.  Quis  custodiet  ? 
The  district  inspectors  are  in  nearly  every  case  specialists 
in  science  and  mathematics,  appointed  before  the  literary 
revival  which  ensued  on  the  report  of  the  Mosely  Com- 
mission. It  is  surely  feasible  that  one  inspector  at  least 
in  each  district  should  be  qualified  to  criticise  the  teach- 
ing of  languages  generally,  where  the  time  allotted  to 
these  subjects  stands  towards  that  given  to  mathematics 
and  science  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two.  At  present 
the  inspectors  spend  the  majority  of  their  time  in  the 
laboratory,  and  if  any  other  part  of  the  school  is  visited 
it  is  very  rarely  the  Latin  class. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  at  some  future  time  the 
Local  Examinations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  be 
superseded  by  examinations  conducted  by  the  Board 
of  Education  itself :  and  in  this  case  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  linguistic  syllabus  will  proceed  somewhat  along 
the  lines  laid  down  by  those  very  enlightened  examining 
bodies  the  Chambers  of  Commerce.  These,  of  course, 
do  not  offer  Latin  ;  but  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce requires  that  modern  languages  shall  be  studied 
in  such  a  way  that  candidates  are  able  to  "  read  fluently 
and  translate  freely,  and  write  reasonably  correctly." 
Where  Latin  is  to  be  taken,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but 
mainly  as  the  basis  of  modern  languages,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  taught  with  a  similar  end  in 
view. 


Libraries  in  Japan 

By  C.  E.   A.  Bedwell 

Middle  Temple  Library 

In  this  country  we  have  not  realised  at  present  that 
the  libraries  have  an  important  share  in  the  education 
of  the  people.  When  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  devoted  a 
chapter  in  his  book  on  London  Education  to  the  library 
organisation,  it  was  recognised  to  be  necessary  for  the 
completeness  of  his  survey,  but  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  practical  consequences  of  acknowledg- 
ing that  fact.  The  result  is  a  tremendous  waste  of 
splendid  material  owing  to  a  lack  of  co-ordination 
among  the  controUing  bodies  of  the  State,  municipal 
and  private  libraries. 

In  Japan,  however,  the  Minister  of  State  for  Education 
gives  the  subject  its  due  place  in  his  report,  from  which 
a  few  particulars,  with  information  derived  from  other 
official  sources,  may  be  found  of  interest. 

There  is  one  Government  hbrary— the  Imperial 
Library — corresponding  to  the  British  Museum  Librarj', 
besides  20  public  libraries  and  46  private  estab- 
lishments, according  to  the  latest  available  figures. 
The  Education  Department  has  cognisance  of  all  these 
libraries  and  receives  returns  from  them.  In  the 
Imperial  Library  there  are  about  300,000  Japanese 
and  Chinese  books,  besides  60,000  European  volumes. 
"  European "  in  the  report  apparently  includes  also 
American  books.  The  daily  average  of  readers  was 
over  400,  so  that  during  the  year  there  were  registered 
133,650  attendances.  In  the  five  j'ears  covered  by  the 
statistics  the  number  of  attendances  increased  by  33  per 
cent.  Permission  is  also  granted  for  books  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  hbrary.  Over  3,000  persons  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  and  borrowed  more  than  10,000 
volumes.  A  classification  of  the  700,000  issues  in  the 
course  of  the  year  shows  that  the  largest  proportion  con- 
sisted of  mathematics,  science,  and  medicine.  Next 
come  works  on  history,  biography,  geography,  and 
travel,  the  percentage  being  19  as  compared  with 
21.6  in  the  highest  class.  Another  section,  of  which 
the  percentage  is  15.5,  is  devoted  to  State  science,  law, 
political  economy,  financial  administration,  sociology, 
and  statistics.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  percentage  of 
works  on  philosophy  is  only  5.6,  while  Shintoism  and 
religious  subjects  form  the  very  small  proportion  of 
1.9  per  cent. 

Attached  to  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo  is 
another  fine  hbrary.  The  University  was  estabhshed  by 
Imperial  Ordinance  on  March  i,  1886.  It  marked  a 
definite  stage  in  drawing  together  the  different  colleges, 
which  had  been  working  independently  and  no  doubt 
brought  with  them  hbraries  devoted  to  their  respective 
subjects.  The  present  library  of  the  University  was 
opened  in  1893,  and  contains  a  reading-room  with 
accommodation  for  300  students  and  another  for 
the  staff.  Before  the  war  there  were  185  professors 
with    55    assistant     professors,    having    under    their 
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direction  122  assistants.  A  professor  or  assistant  pro- 
fessor may  not  borrow  more  than  30  books  at  one 
time.  Ten  is  the  Hmit  for  the  subordinate  members 
of  the  teaching  staff.  The  other  officials  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  the  number  of  about  60  are  allowed  5  volumes 
each.  Students  who  have  not  the  means  to  supply  them- 
selves with  books  are  permitted  to  take  out  copies  from 
the  hbrary,  and  during  the  summer  vacation  they  may 
have  5  volumes  upon  obtaining  an  authorisation  from 
their  professor.  A  wise  and  liberal  rule  of  the  library 
provides  for  additional  members,  so  that  practically  any 
bona  fide  student  can  have  access  to  its  treasures.  Under 
this  rule  special  tickets  of  admission  were  granted  to 
159  graduates  of  the  colleges,  4  elective  students 
and  57  other  persons.  The  library  is  open  from 
7.0  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  The  number  of  attendances  was 
more  than  30,000  in  the  year.  At  the  disposal  of  readers 
are  over  330,000  volumes.  During  the  year  more 
European  works  were  added  to  the  library  than 
Japanese  and  Chinese  works.  The  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, being  in  a  separate  building  in  another  part  of 
the  city,  has  its  own  library. 

The  Kyoto  University,  which  is  the  other  State 
University,  was  only  established  in  1897,  so  it  is  natural 
that  the  library  should  be  considerably  smaller  and 
contains  barely  100,000  volumes.  The  additions  of 
European  books  far  outnumber  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  works  put  into  the  library.  The  reading- 
room,  which  was  not  opened  until  December,  1899,  has 
accommodation  for  160  students.  In  both  Universities 
the  College  of  Law  attracts  the  largest  number  of 
students.  Many  Japanese  pursue  the  course  of  study 
not  with  any  idea  of  practising  as  advocates,  but  \vith 
a  view  to  positions  in  the  State  or  local  government 
in  the  same  way  that  Englishmen  are  called  to  the  Bar 
by  the  Inns  of  Court.  In  Kyoto  University  the  library 
of  books  dealing  with  law  and  jjolitics  was  begun  in  1899, 
and  now  contains  more  than  20,000  volumes.  An  excel- 
lent catalogue  has  been  printed  under  the  direction  of 
a  German  professor.  It  is  arranged  according  to  sub- 
jects, with  an  alphabetical  index  of  authors'  names. 

Although  the  war  has  had  a  serious  effect  upon  the 
educational  system  by  withdrawing  a  large  number  of 
the  teachers,  still  there  has  been  no  diminution  in  the 
keenness  of  interest  among  the  people  upon  the  subject. 
Even  since  the  war  began  an  important  reform  has  been 
carried  out  in  the  College  of  Literature  of  the  Tokyo 
University,  and  no  doubt  after  peace  will  follow  a 
marked  advance  in  all  departments  of  educational  ad- 
ministration( 

The  Training  of  Cadets. — The  cadets  of  the  R.M.A., 
Woolwich,  and  the  R.M.C.,  Sandhurst,  will  undergo  a 
course  of  field  training  on  Salisbury  Plain  this  year  in 
July.  The  Woolwich  cadets  encamp  at  Tidworth  Pen- 
nings  from  July  4  to  July  26,  while  the  Sandhurst  cadets 
have  their  quarters  at  Windmill  Hill  from  July  13  to 
July  26.  The  Sandhurst  cadets  will  route-march  from 
the  college  to  the  Plain,  and  on  the  journey  down  in- 
struction will  be  imparted  in  scouting,  reconnoitring,  and 
other  Service  duties. 


How  the  Act  Works 

Staffordshire 

A  LARGE  portion  of  the  last  Quarterly  Report  of  the 
Staffordshire  Education  Committee  deals  with  higher 
education  throughout  the  county. 

Pupil  Teachers  Centres. — Arrangements  are  in  pro- 
gress for  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  pupil  teachers 
centres,  fully  recognised  on  the  half-time  basis ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Committee  have  forwarded  a 
resolution  to  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  County  Councils  Association, 
pointing  out  the  heavy  burden  entailed  by  those  local 
authorities  who  make  proper  provision  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  and  urging  that  larger  contributions  should 
be  made  from  Imperial  funds. 

Regulations  governing  holidays  for  pupil  teachers 
centres  have  been  issued  to  the  effect  that  the  centres 
are  to  be  closed  for  not  less  than  eleven  weeks  in  a  year, 
the  dates  to  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible  with  those 
of  the  neighbouring  secondary  schools.  If,  at  any  time, 
the  elementary  schools  are  open  when  the  pupil  teachers 
centres  are  closed,  the  students  concerned  must  continue 
their  half-time  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Rural  Education. — ^As  an  experiment,  a  course  of 
lessons  in  Agriculture  and  Rural  Science  has  been 
arranged  for  boys  attending  rural  elementary  day 
schools ;  and  two  centres  (Denstone  and  Gnosall)  have 
been  selected  as  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Each  class 
is  composed  of  about  twenty  boys  from  public  elemen- 
tary schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  centres,  and 
the  course  of  twelve  weekly  lessons  covers  a  syllabus 
dealing  with  farm  life  and  management.  The  scheme 
has  been  generally  acceptable  to  managers,  and  they 
have  readily  co-operated  in  this  endeavour  to  interest 
country  children  in  rural  pursuits.  The  following  are 
the  arrangements  and  syllabus  : 

The  course  will  consist  of  twelve  lessons,  and  each 
class  will  be  limited  to  about  twenty  boys,  four  or  five 
to  be  selected  from  each  school. 

The  class  wil  meet  one  afternoon  per  week  for  two 
hours.  Notes  given  one  week  will  be  studied  at  home 
and  tested  the  following  week. 

In  schools  furnishing  pupils  the  head  teacher  will  be 
required  to  assist  the  boys  in  preparation  of,  or  study  of, 
notes. 

Agricultural  lectures,  for  farmers  and  others,  have 
been  delivered  at  five  centres  during  the  past  quarter, 
encouraging  features  of  which  have  been  the  larger  num- 
bers attending  and  the  increased  interest  shown  in  the 
work.  In  addition  to  the  above  a  successful  course  of 
Veterinary  Lectures  has  been  given.  Hedge-laying  classes 
arranged  for,  and  instruction  given  in  Horticulture,  Poul- 
try-keeping, Bee-keeping,  Hygiene,  and  Domestic  Sub- 
jects. The  work  of  the  Travelling  Dairy  School  is  in  full 
swing  and  the  annual  Butter-making  competitions  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  will  be  held  at  the  Staffordshire 
Agricultural  Society's  annual  meeting  on  July  19  and  20. 
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School  Accommodation. — The  Committee  have  taken 
over  the  Leycett  Church  School  at  Madeley,  which 
had  been  rehnquished  by  the  managers,  on  a  fifteen 
years'  lease  ;  with  a  provision  that  it  can  be  given  up  at 
twelve  months'  notice  should  the  erection  of  a  new 
school  become  necessary.  In  consequence  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Board  of  Education  to  recognise  the  Wesleyan 
Schools  at  Uttoxeter  and  Short  Heath,  the  educational 
requirements  of  these  towns  has  been  carefully  considered, 
with  the  result  that  new  Council  schools  will  be  built 
providing  accommodation  for  532  and  460  children 
respectively. 

Small  Schools. — ^The  following  resolution  has  been 
adopted,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion : 

"  That  the  Education  Committee  of  the  County  of 
Stafford,  recognising  the  necessity  there  is  for  providing 
even  the  smallest  schools  with  properly  qualified  teachers 
and  a  sufficient  staff,  and  having  regard  to  the  heavy 
charge  on  the  local  rates  in  the  case  of  small  schools 
as  compared  with  large,  call  the  attention  of  the  Board 
of  Education  to  the  financial  disadvantage  under  which 
rural  districts  with  a  large  proportion  of  small  schools 
labour,  as  compared  with  urban  districts  with  large 
schools,  and  urge  upon  the  Board  the  necessity  for 
increased  financial  aid  in  the  case  of  small  schools." 

Attendance. — The  percentage  of  average  attendance 
of  pupils  in  elementary  schools  for  March  was  89.2. 
The  Warwickshire  and  Cannock  Attendance  Officers 
have  been  granted  permission  to  visit  the  Staffordshire 
schools  to  check  the  attendance  of  pupils  under  their 
jurisdiction.  A  request  that  the  officers  should  be  allowed 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  enforce  regular  attendance 
was  not  granted. 

Bolton 

Free  Meals. — ^The  Bolton  Education  Committee  have 
a  special  sub-committee  dealing  with  the  provision  of 
free  meals.  In  their  report  they  state  that  free  meals 
to  the  number  of  122,569  have  been  given  up  to  March 
31  to  children  attending  the  elementary  schools.  On 
the  recommendation  of  the  Attendance  Officers  they 
will  be  continued  in  the  case  of  724  children. 

Pictures  in  Schools. — ^The  question  of  pictures  in  the 
schools  is  also  being  dealt  with  by  a  special  sub-com- 
mittee, who  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions  : 
that  an  inventory  of  pictures  at  present  in  use  be  made, 
and  additional  ones  up  to  six  be  provided  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  each  department.  These  are  to  be  changed 
on  a  regular  plan,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  two  more  are 
to  be  added.  The  cost  of  carrying  out  this  scheme 
will  be  £250  for  the  first  and  /I125  for  the  second  year. 

Blind  School. — In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  finding 
accommodation,  it  has  become  imperatively  necessary 
to  provide  in  Bolton  a  school  for  blind  and  crippled 
children.  Preliminary  steps  towards  this  end  are  to 
be  taken  by  communicating  with  the  Board  of  Education 
and  commissioning  the  Direction  of  Education  and  the 
architect  to  inspect  schools  of  a  similar  character. 


Review 

A  School  History  of  England 

It  has  long  been  a  cause  of  complaint  among  the 
teachers  of  middle  forms  in  public  schools  that  there 
was  no  satisfactory  text-book  of  history  which  could 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils  of  thirteen  and  fourteen. 
Yet  history  is  rightly  receiving  far  more  attention  than 
in  earlier  years  ;  it  is  no  longer,  as  it  used  to  be,  the 
subject  that  anyone  could  teach,  but  is,  as  a  rule,  taught 
by  the  specialist  who  teaches  something  other  than  the 
lists  of  dates,  battles,  and  the  like  so  dear  to  the  teachers 
of  an  earlier  generation.  Text-books  innumerable  there 
have  been  of  recent  years,  one  very  like  another  ;  all 
carefully  written  and  accurate,  but  with  few  exceptions 
uninteresting  and  unattractive,  and  pupils  who  often 
enjoy  their  history  lessons  thoroughly  are  seldom  found 
to  regard  their  history  books  as  anything  but  tedious 
and  dull.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  difficult  matter  to  write  a 
good  text-book  of  history  for  junior  forms,  probably 
far  more  difficult  than  one  for  advanced  pupils  ;  in 
one  small  volume  there  is  so  much  to  be  got  in,  such  a 
nice  sense  of  proportion  is  required,  so  that  the  necessary 
facts  and  dates  may  be  given — for  these  things  are 
necessary— without  destroying  the  continuity  of  the 
broad  outline.  The  problem  is,  briefly :  how  to  unfold 
the  complicated  drama  of  our  island's  story,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  essentials,  within  a  few  hundred  pages,  so 
that  it  may  be  made  clear  to  those  who  are  just  beginning 
the  study  of  history. 

Miss  Tucker  has  produced  a  most  satisfactory  text- 
book,* which,  if  not  the  ideal  one,  is  as  near  it  as  we  are 
likely  to  get.  Her  object,  as  stated  in  her  preface,  has 
been  "  to  stimulate  curiosity  to  know  more,"  and  few 
intelligent  pupils  will  read  her  book  without  desiring 
to  study  the  subject  more  deeply— and  that  is  the  whole 
object  of  all  elementary  teaching. 

The  subject-matter  is  excellently  arranged  under 
headings  which  stand  out  clearly,  and  permit  the 
reader  to  see  at  a  glance  the  main  points  to  be  treated 
in  a  particular  reign  or  period,  and  thus  the  chief  facts 
are  stamped  upon  the  mind  with  the  help  of  eye  as 
well  as  memory.  Everywhere,  if  possible,  the  history 
of  our  nation  is  linked  to  that  of  the  history  of  Europe, 
for  the  authoress  truly  says  :  "  It  is  no  small  part  of 
the  work  of  a  teacher  of  history  to  remove  the  reproach 
of  insularity  and  of  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  other 
nations  which  has  too  often  rested  on  the  English 
people."  Thus,  in  dealing  with  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
Miss  Tucker  in  a  paragraph  enables  the  reader  to  under- 
stand something  of  the  great  movements  of  the  twelfth 
century— the  religious  fervour  that  produced  a  St. 
Bernard,  the  earlier  Renascence  that  gave  birth  to  the 
universities,  and  the  outburst  of  poetry  seen  in  the 
songs  of  the  troubadours.     Social  progress  receives  its 

*  Murray's  History  0/  Enoland.  By  M.  A.  Tucker,  formerly 
Marion  Kennedy  Student  at  Newnham  College  ;  History  Mistress 
at  St.  Felix  School,  Southwold.     (Price  ^s.) 
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due  share  of  attention,  and,  in  a  few  lines,  the  writer 
sums  ujj  very  aptly  the  progress  in  the  early  years  of 
Queen  Victoria.  Perhaps  the  last  forty  years  of  that 
queen's  reign  are  hardly  adequately  treated,  considering 
their  interest  and  importance,  but  that  may  be  put  down 
to  the  exigencies  of  space.  Among  so  much  that  is  well 
done  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  any  one  part  for  particular 
praise,  but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  the  Elizabethan 
period,  with  its  full  grasp  of  the  many-sided  activities  of 
that  wonderful  reign.  Less  satisfactory  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Seven  Years  War  and  the  career  of  the  elder 
Pitt,  who  scarcely  stands  out  sufficiently  clearly  as  the 
greatest  statesman  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
originator  of  our  modern  colonial  policy. 

The  volume  has  an  admirable  series  of  maps,  and  a 
satisfactory  list  of  important  dates,  though  it  is  a  little 
curious  that  the  Reform  Acts  of  1867  and  1884-1885 
should  be  omitted.  Altogether,  it  is  to  be  heartily 
recommended  for  the  use  of  junior  forms,  who  will  find 
it  both  useful  and  interesting. 

F.  B.  L. 

Minor  Notices 

Old  Testament  History.  By  Rev.  O.  R.  Barnicott,  LL.D. 
(J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.     is.) 

An  attempt  to  give  in  simple  words  the  gist  of  Old 
Testament  history,  suitable  for  junior  forms. 

The  suggestions  to  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the  book 
are  sound,  and  explain  the  writer's  views — but  we  cannot 
altogether  approve  of  his  attempt  to  explain  away  diffi- 
culties ;  for  instance,  if  the  writer  of  Genesis  did  not  mean 
"  twenty-four  hours  "  when  he  spoke  of  a  day,  what  did 
he  mean  ?  Balaam  "  heard  or  thought  he  heard  "  his  ass 
speaking  ;  the  witch  at  Endor  "  made  a  spectre  appear  in 
the  form  of  Samuel  "  ;  and  many  others :  the  higher 
critics,  if  they  have  anytime  to  spare  from  their  own  dis- 
agreements, must  be  amused  by  statements  like  these. 
There  is  a  useful  appendix,  containing  among  other  things 
some  200  examination  questions. 

The  Acts.  [The  Books  of  the  Bible.]  Edited  by  Rev. 
A.   E.   Hillard,   M.A.     (Rivingtons.     2s.) 

The  concluding  volume  of  this  now  well-known  series  of 
handbooks,  edited  by  the  general  editor. 

The  introduction  supplies  all  that  is  needed  in  the  way 
of  information  as  to  the  authorship  and  chronology  of  the 
Acts,  and  there  is  also  a  scholarly  and  concise  summary 
of  Jewish  history  from  a.d.  29-66,  with  articles  on  the 
Sanhedrin,  the  various  sects,  Herod's  temple,  &c.  The 
notes  are  very  helpful,  and  the  maps  clear. 

The  Temple  Series  of  Bible  Characters  and  Scripture  Hand- 
books.    (Dent  and  Co.     gd.  each.) 

A  useful  little  series  of  text-books,  well  got-up  and  remark- 
ably cheap.  Each  volume  contains  maps  or  an  engraving, 
and  suitable  appendices  and  questions.  Saul,  by  Rev. 
R.  Sinker,  D.D.,  is  a  thoughtful  sketch  of  the  rise  of  Hebrew 
monarchy  ;  a  sound  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  explaining 
expressions  of  time  in  the  historical  books  is  given. 

The  Age  of  Daniel  and  the  Exile,  by  Rev.  A.  M.  Hunter, 
M.A.,  assigns  a  very  late  date  for  the  book  of  Daniel. 
It  is  written  in  rather  a  flowery  style,  and  surely  the  author 


is  wrong  in  saying  Pitt  was  only  twenty-one  when  made 
Prime  Minister  ? 

The  Connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  by 
Rev.  G.  M.  Rae,  D.D.,  is  full  of  information  about  a  period 
of  history  but  little  studied  ;  among  other  things  there  is  a 
good  chapter  on  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  history  of  the 
Maccabaean  and  Asmonjean  families  is  attractively  given. 
Canon  Benham's  name  on  the  title-page  of  the  volume 
on  5.  John  is  sufficient  recommendation,  and  the  reader  will 
learn  much  that  is  new  to  him  on  the  Apocalypse.  S.  Peter 
and  his  training  is  satisfactorily  treated  by  Rev.  J.  D. 
Davidson,  M.A.,  and  though  Mr.  Gamble's  S.  Paul  is 
hardly  so  readable  as  the  rest,  it  is  a  good  piece  of  work — 
the  chapters  on  the  Pauline  epistles  being  especially  in- 
structive. 

Early  Christian  Martyrs,  by  Rev.  Prof.  Heckless,  D.D., 
covers  early  Church  history  from  S.  Stephen  till  the 
first  general  council ;  the  descriptions  of  martjTdoms  are 
at  times  decidedly  realistic. 

Le  Malade  Imaginaire.  By  Moliere.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by  Everett  Ward 
Olmsted,  Ph.D.  pp.  li+218.  (Ginn  and  Co.  2s.6d.) 
Although  this  book  has  been  prepared  for  use  in  schools, 
it  has  been  produced  with  such  good  taste  that  there  is  no 
hint  of  the  crudeness  characteristic  of  so  many  other  school 
books  when  they  are  placed  upon  the  shelves  in  company 
with  volumes  which  are  not  intended  specially  for  the  class 
room.  The  book  is  excellently  printed  and  arranged, 
and  none  of  the  means  of  assisting  a  student  which  past 
experience  has  shown  to  be  valuable  have  been  omitted. 
The  introduction  is  exceptionally  interesting,  and  at  this 
late  period  we  need  scarcely  add  that  the  comedy  is  as 
certain  of  immortality  as  any  that  has  ever  been  written. 
The  portrait  which  serves  for  a  frontispiece  is  probably  more 
like  Moliere  than  the  picturesque  but  doubtless  ideaUsed 
bust  by  Houdon  now  so  widely  known  by  the  multiplication 
of  plaster  casts. 

Une    Hame    a   Bord.      By   De   La    Landelle.     Edited    by 
R.     E.    A.    Chessex,    B.A.      pp.    viii     -H     246.      3s. 
Voyage  en  Espagne.     By  Theophile  Gautier.     Edited  by 
Gerald    Goodridge,    B.A.      pp.   xiv    -1-    199.     25.   6d. 
Les    Normands    en    Angleterre    et    en    France.     From 
"  La     Conquete     d'Angleterre     par     les     Normands." 
By  Augustin  Thierry.     Edited  by  A.  H.  Smith,  M.A, 
L-es-L.  (Paris),     pp.  xii  +  150.     2s.6d.     Le  Serment. 
By  Jules    David.     Edited  by  Cecile    Hugon.     pp    xi 
+  82.     IS.  6d.     (The  Clarendon  Press.) 
Four  more  volumes  have  now  been  added  to  those  excel- 
lent texts,  the  Oxford  Modern  French  Series,  edited  by 
Leon   Delbos,    M.A.     We    have    already   commended   the 
series,  though  we  ventured  to  remark  that  the  binding  is 
not  pleasant  in  colour,  and  is  open  to  further  criticism  on 
the  ground  that  the  cloth  seems  to  be  trying  to  look  like 
leather.     We  have  now  another  comment  to  make.     The 
type  is  bold,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other  which  the  optician 
might  be  able  to  explain,  it  proves  more  trying  to  the  eyes 
than    some    types   which    are    smaller.     If    the   type   were 
leaded  this  defect  would  be  remedied,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
volumes  would  be  increased.     However,   we  mention  this 
point  for  the  consideration  of  the  promoters  of  the  series, 
and  for  the  rest  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  books. 
The    selections    are    excellent,    and    the   introductions   and 
notes  are  very  valuable. 
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Primary  French  Course.  Part  11.  By  Otto  Siepmann. 
pp.  XXV +244.     (Macmillan  and  Co.     2s  6d.) 

On  more  than  one  occasion  we  have  described  Otto 
Siepmann's  French  books.  We  have  here  a  continuation 
of  the  series  in  a  book  which  contains  a  reader,  grammar 
and  exercises,  with  a  chapter  on  French  sounds,  their 
phonetic  symbols  and  the  ordinary  orthography,  a  hst  of 
words  for  practice  in  pronunciation  and  spelhng,  questions 
for  oral  practice  and  an  alphabetical  vocabulary.  Teachers 
of  French  who  are  casting  about  for  a  set  of  books  may 
well  consider  Otto  Siepmann's  series. 

Les  Franfais  du  Dix-Huilieme  Sikle.  By  Jetta  S.  Wolff. 
pp.  viii    +   121.     (Edward  Arnold,      is.  2id.) 

The  authoress  argues  that  modern  languages  should  be 
studied  as  far  as  possible  by  means  of  stories  that  attract, 
that  rouse  the  interest.  Therefore  she  makes  French  history 
the  medium  for  the  study  of  the  French  tongue,  and  so, 
as  she  says,  kills  two  birds  with  one  stone.  The  history 
opens  with  the  year  17 15  and  continues  until  1804. 

Conjugation    of     French     Verbs,     Regular    and    Irregular. 
By  A.    P.    Huguenet.     pp.  ^6.     (Hirschfeld  Brothers. 
!        6d.  net.) 

One  of  Hossfeld's  Educational  Series,  and  a  useful 
auxiUary  in  the  mastery  of  French  Grammar. 

Malvin's  Method  of  Teaching  the  French  Verbs.  (Hirsch- 
feld Brothers.  lorf.  net.)  A  way  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  French  verbs  from  a  series  of  cards.  The 
method  is  to  take  one  card  at  a  time  until  its  contents  are 
mastered.  Of  each  card  any  quantity  may  be  obtained 
separately. — French  Unseens.  Junior.  Of  the  standard 
of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Junior  Local  Examinations. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Longland,  M.A.  In  two  Books. 
Book  II.  pp.  42.  6d.  French  Unseens.  Senior.  Of 
the  standard  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Senior  Local  and 
of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board  (Lower  Cert. 
Examinations).  Edited  by  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Longland, 
M.A.  In  two  Books.  Book  II.  pp.  64.  8d.  (Riving- 
tons.)  Carefully  prepared  and  well-printed  little  books. 
The  very  best  French  authors  have  been  laid  under  con- 
tribution for  the  selections. 

Das  Gymnasium  zu  Stolpenburg.  By  Hans  Hoffmann 
Edited  by  V.  Buehner.  Mozart  auf  der  Reise  nach 
Prag.  By  Eduard  Morike.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Howard. 
(Heath  and  Co.     15.  6d.  each.) 

These  two  volumes  make  excellent  additions  to  Heath's 
Modern  Language  Series,  being  annotated  with  care  and 
discretion.  Hoffmann's  two  short  stories  are  vivid  sketches 
of  German  life,  and  will  give  the  pupil  a  good  insight  into 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  German  schools  and  scholars, 
while  Mozart's  Reise  is  a  most  delightful  piece  of  narrative, 
full  of  that  charm  that  pervades  Morike's  lyrics,  and  will 
come  as  a  surprise  to  those  who  have  hitherto  known  the 
author  by  his  poems  only. 

German  Strong  Verbs.  By  Carl  Heath,  L.C.P.  (Blackic 
and  Son.  is.)  Conjugation  of  German  Verbs. 
(Hirschfeld  Brothers.     6d.  net.) 

Give  detailed  paradigms  of  the  German  verbs,  and  will 
be  found  useful  as  books  of  reference.  Their  raison  d'etre 
seems,  however,  somewhat  doubtful,  as  the  same  informa- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  every  good  grammar  and  dictionary. 


Exercises  in  German  Conversation  and  Composition.  By 
E.  C.  Wesselhoeft,  M.A.  (Heath  and  Co.  is.  6d.) 
Contains  a  short  grammatical  introduction,  giving  all 
the  most  essential  rules  for  writing  good  composition . 
This  is  followed  by  about  fifty  interesting  German  prose 
pieces,  a  questionnaire  to  each,  and  a  piece  of  English  based 
on  the  German  extract.  The  pieces  are  well  chosen  and 
graded,  and  the  plan  is  a  most  excellent  one.  A  full 
vocabulary  is  added,  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  teaching 
of  German  composition  the  book  will  be  found  exceedingly 
useful. 

Der   T'upfer  von   Kandern  and    Ungleiche  Kameraden.     By 
Hermine    Villinger.     Edited    by    Walter    Rippmann, 
M.A.     (Edward  Arnold,     is.   3d.) 
Miss  Villinger's  two  stories  are  well  suited  for  class  reading, 
being  full  of  life  and  interest.     The  annotations  are  in  the 
form  of  a  glossary  (a  word  we  do  not  like  in  a  schoolbook), 
conversational  questions,   and  grammar  practice.     Nearly 
all  the  help  is  given  in  German,  although  some  of  the  words 
have  their  equivalents  given  in  English.     The  plan,  though 
slightly  cumbersome,   will  work  well  in   the  hands  of  an 
enthusiastic  teacher  who  prefers  the  new  methods  of  teach- 
ing modern  languages. 

Material  for  Practical  German  Conversation.  By  Laurence 
Fossler.  (Ginn  and  Company.  3s.) 
This  is  a  most  painstaking  and  intelligent  book,  every- 
thing being  based  upon  a  systematic  and  rational  plan. 
The  conversation  pieces  are  highly  interesting,  full  of  in 
formation  and  literary  allusions,  entirely  different  from 
the  usual  hackneyed  phraseology  of  the  ordinary  con- 
versation books.  At  the  end  of  each  piece  are  valuable 
exercises  and  discussions  on  the  chief  vocables  of  the  pieces 
and  English  sentences  for  retranslation.  But  the  most 
valuable  and  important  work  of  the  author  consists  in  the 
skilful  introduction  of  the  grammatical  rules  which  are 
found  in  the  pieces.  Each  piece  deals  with  a  special 
branch  of  grammar,  which  the  pupil  is  led  to  learn  almost 
unconsciously.  Poems,  anecdotes,  and  short  stories  arc 
most  happily  interspersed  in  the  text,  and  the  book  may  be 
highly  recommended  for  advanced  classes  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  conversation  on  a  living,  novel  plan.  A  list 
of  German  proverbs,  and  German  and  English  lists  of 
references  enhance  the  value  of  the  book. 

Steps  to  Literature.  Books  I  -VI.  (Arnold,  lod.  to 
IS.  6d.) 
This  is  a  very  delightful  series  of  reading  books  which  will 
be  read  quite  as  much  for  pleasure  as  for  profit.  Starting 
with  folk  tales  and  fairy  tales  of  the  British  Isles,  the  series 
goes  on  to  simply-told  tales  from  Bede,  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
&c.,  with  a  few  poems  of  the  first  rank.  This  volume  is 
followed  by  one  dealing  with  the  history  of  our  Empire  as 
told  by  Raleigh,  Hakluyt,  Livingstone :  the  companion 
volume  gives  extracts  from  men  of  great  European  reputa- 
tion, such  as  Cervantes,  Tasso,  De  Quincy,  and  a  fine 
selection  of  poems.  The  series  is  excellently  graduated, 
and  is  well  suited  for  pupils  from  the  age  of  six  and  seven 
to  fifteen  and  sixteen  :  in  the  latter  case  they  would  form 
the  basis  of  history  and  literature  lessons.  Each  book  is 
accompanied  by  interesting  illustrations,  in  many  cases 
reproductions  of  celebrated  pictures.  The  print  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired. 
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German  Reader  for  Technical  Schools  By  Ewald  F.  Seckler. 
(W.  Blackwood  and  Sons.  2S.) 
Beginning  with  such  a  simple  subject  as  "The  Dwelling- 
room,"  the  book  contains  fifty  pieces  of  valuable  matter 
dealing  with  the  various  branches  of  applied  sciences. 
Lighting,  the  telegraph,  the  microscope,  steam  engines, 
symbols  used  in  chemistry — to  mention  only  a  few — 
are  the  subjects  dealt  with,  and  as  each  is  written  in  plain 
language  and  elucidated  by  suitable  illustrations,  the 
future  student  of  science  could  not  find  a  better  introduc- 
tion to  the  more  advanced  German  textbooks  than  the 
volume  under  notice.  The  scientific  pieces  are  taken  from 
two  German  works  of  recent  issue,  and  are  therefore  quite 
up  to  date.  A  good  vocabulary  is  added,  and  the  printing 
and  general  get-up  of  the  book  are  excellent. 

Home  and  Abroad  Readers.  Books  I. -VI.  (Arnold,  lod. 
to  15.  6d.) 
This  series  of  little  books  is  meant  as  a  companion  set 
to  Arnold's  Steps  to  Literature.  They  are  pleasantly  and 
simply  written,  but  contain  little  that  is  difierent  from  the 
many  series  of  geographical  readers  that  are  already  on 
the  market. 

German  Commercial  Practice  connected  with  the  Export 
and  Import  Trade.  Part  I.  Graham  and  Oliver. 
(Macmillan.     2s.  6d.) 

This  volume  has  been  written  with  a  view  to  aiding  the 
development  of  British  commerce  in  foreign  markets, 
and  is  intended  for  the  use  of  commercial  students  and 
traders.  It  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  well  adapted  to 
meet  its  purpose  of  initiating  a  pupil  with  a  fair  general 
knowledge  of  German  into  the  conventionahties  of  corre- 
spondence and  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  commerce. 
The  examples  of  letters  given  seem  to  cover  nearly  all  that 
is  likely  to  occur  in  ordinary  commercial  correspondence. 
The  first  part,  which  deals  with  private  correspondence, 
should  also  be  helpful. 

To  come  to  detailed  criticism,  the  statement  on  page  7 
as  regards  "  CompUments  of  the  season"  is  hardly  correct, 
inasmuch  as  Christmas  cards  and  New  Year  cards  are 
quite  common  in  Germany.  On  page  17  in  the  second 
part,  which  deals  with  business  letters,  it  should  have  been 
made  clear  that,  while  "  Herren  "  is  used  before  a  firm 
consisting  of  names  of  partners  (personal),  it  is  never  used 
before  an  "  impersonal  "  firm  ("  The  —  Co.")  ;  further,  as 
regards  the  address  under  (d)  it  would  be  more  polite, 
though  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  say,  "  An  den  Herrn 
Direktor,"  &c.  The  "  beginning  of  letters"  on  pp.  19-21 
and  the  "  endings  "  on  p.  22  do  not  in  the  least  tally, 
as  regards  the  order  of  sequence  of  the  alternative  forms, 
with  the  translations  given  on  pp.  loi,  102,  103 — and  this 
seems  a  mistake. 

Likewise,  the  ver>'  number  of  alternative  renderings 
given  is  likely  to  confuse  the  student,  as  he  will  frequently 
not  know  to  what  extent  the  alternative  version  is  to  form 
a  substitute,  or  which  are  exactly  the  words  to  be  replaced 
by  it.  Occasionally  the  alternative  phrases  look  rather 
like  passages  culled  from  translations  of  English  originals 
than  original  conceptions  of  a  German — a  sort  of  compro- 
mise between  English  and  German  phraseology — e.g.. 
No.  282  on  page  64  (last  parenthesis),  "  die  wir  Ihnen 
gutschreiben  indem  wir  Ihnen  hcstens  danken  "  (which  we 
place  to  j-our  credit  uith  best  thanks)  ;    a  German,  unin- 


fluenced by  foreign  idiom,  would  here  say  :  "  Welche  wir 
Ihnen  besiens  danhend  gutschreiben."  Similarly,  on  page 
31,  No.  50,  last  hne,  "per  Paket  (post)"  (parcel  post): 
Germans  never  say  "  per  Paket  (or  Packet)  post,"  but 
"  per  "  (or  "  als  ")  Postpaket  (packet) — like  the  French 
"  cohs  postal."  On  page  7,  hne  5,  "  ich  "  is  printed  with  a 
capital  I,  probably  a  misprint.  On  page  17,  "  Sohne  " 
is  rendered  "  Brothers."  On  page  57,  No.  242,  "  Skonto  " 
is  given  as  synonymous  with  "  Nachlass "  ;  clearly 
"  Rabatt  "  is  intended,  as  "  Skonto  "  is  used  exclusively 
for  cash  discount,  whereas  the  reference  here  is  to  a 
"  rebate  "  or  allowance  other  than  "  discount  for  cash." 
On  the  whole,  however,  this  volume  is  a  very  useful  one  ; 
the  chief  criticism  which  it  suggests  being  that  it  would  be 
better  to  give  fewer  and  well-sifted  alternative  renderings, 
very  clearly  indicating  how  they  are  intended  to  be  used. 
In  the  English  part,  the  constant  use  of  the  word  "  sending  " 
for  "  consignment  "  is  no  doubt  due  to  a  desire  to  approxi- 
mate the  word  to  the  German  "  sending  " — but  "  consign- 
ment," rather  than  "sending,"  is  surely  the  usual  Engbsh 
word. 

The  Educational  Ideas  of  Pestalozzi  and  Frsbel.  By  F.  H. 
Hayward,  D.Lit.,  B.Sc.  pp.  120.  R.  Holland  and 
Co.      2S.) 

A  few  brief  quotations  will  best  give  an  idea  of  Dr. 
Hayward's  book.  "  I  beUeve  that  by  combining  all  that 
is  good  in  Frobel  with  all  that  is  good  in  Herbart,  we  shall 
obtain  a  solid  mass  of  pedagogic  truth  which,  except  on 
minor  points,  will  remain  of  authority  for  centuries.  I  do 
not  include  Rousseau  for  reasons  already  given  ;  though  he 
has  been  the  greatest  of  all  powers  in  education,  and  in 
many  matters  was  highly  stimulating  and  suggestive,  he 
was  essentially  wrong  on  the  main  point.  Nor  is  there  need 
to  mention  Pestalozzi,  for  nearly  all  that  is  practically  good 
in  him  can  be  found  in  Frobel,  and  much  besides."  .  .  . 
'•  When  the  synthesis  is  effected,  we  shall  hear  such  doctrines 
as  the  following  no  longer  put  forward  as  educational 
truisms,  instead  of  merely  the  half-truths,  closely  bordering 
on  dangerous  fallacies,  which  they  are  : 

Don't  teach  much,  teach  a  little  thoroughl)'. 

Make  children  think  for  themselves  ;  don't  stuff  their 
heads  with  knowledge. 

Training  the  mind  is  more  important  than  instruc- 
tion. 

Draw  out  the  faculties  ;  don't  cram  with  book  knowledge." 

"  The  receptive  side  of  education  must  not  be  neglected, 
and  much  of  the  present-day  talk  about  '  making  boys  think 
for  themselves  '  and  '  arousing  mental  effort  '  will  prove 
pernicious  unless  due  provision  is  made  for  giving  mental 
nutriment.  We  do  not  expect  an  athlete  to  perform 
wonders  if  he  is  starving,  and  we  cannot  expect  children 
to  show  independent  mental  effort  along  heuristic  or  ex- 
prcssional  lines  if  their  minds  are  vacant.  .  .  .  Mental 
nutriment  is  as  much  a  necessity  as  mental  exercise  ;  in 
fact  it  is  a  more  primary  necessity,  for  the  latter  pre-supposes 
it."  We  had  marked  many  other  passages  for  quotation 
from  this  very  individual  and  stimulating  book,  but  the 
foregoing  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  exemphfy  the  lucid 
and  vigorous  style,  the  keen  critical  insight  and  psycho- 
logical power  by  which  it  is  distinguished.  It  is,  of  all 
outlines  of  fundamental  educational  theories,  the  one  best 
adapted  to  awaken  and  direct  the  interest  of  those  who  look 
upon  such  theories  as  dull  or  unprofitable. 
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Books  Received 

Bacon's  Essays.  With  an  Introduction  by  Frederic 
Harrison,  xviii  +  358  pages.  Frontispiece.  (The  Red 
Letter  Library.)  Blackie.  Cloth  15.  6d.  nett.  Leather 
2S.  6d.  nett, 

Dante  and  Virgil.  By  H.  U.  Beatty,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
X  +  100  pages.     Blaclde.     2S.  6d.  nett. 

Shakespeare's  King  Richard  III.  With  Introduction  by 
E.  K.  Chambers.  174  pages.  (The  Red  Letter  Shake- 
speare.)    Blackie.     Cloth  is.  nett.     Leather  is.  6d.  nett. 

Vaughan's  Sile.r  Scintillans.  With  Introduction  by 
W.  A.  Lewis  Bettany.  i  +  400  pages.  Frontispiece. 
(The  Red  Letter  Library.)  Blackie.  Cloth  is.  6d.  nett. 
Leather  2s.  6d.  nett. 

ArUhmeiical  Test  Questions  (Scheme  B),  Classes  III.-VII. 
McDougall's  Educational  Co.      id.  nett  each. 

McDoxtgall's  Geographies.  England  and  Wales,  64 
pages.     Paper  ^d.     Cloth  5^. 

Grammaire  Franfaise.  By  Mary  S.  Bruce,  xil  +  290 
pages.     Vocabulary.     D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.     3s. 

Stories  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights.  Retold  by  W. 
Cutler,  xix  +  236  pages.  Illustrations.  G.  G.  Harrap. 
IS.  6d. 

The  Story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  Arranged  for  trans- 
lation into  French  by  H.  A.  Guerber.  32  pages.  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Co.     i\d. 

Stories  of  Robin  Hood.  Retold  by  J-  W.  McSpadden. 
xvi   +  240  pages.     Illustrations.     G.  G.  Harrap.      is.  6d. 

Modern  Electricity.  By  J.  Henry,  M.E.  and  K.  J. 
Hora.  M.Sc.  335  pages.  150  Illustrations.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.     5s.  nett. 

Practical  English  Grammar.  By  Mary  F.  Hyde,  x  + 
324  pages.     D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.     2S.  6d. 

Thucydides.  Book  VI.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Spratt,  M.A. 
xliv  +  408  pages.     Cambridge  University  Press.     6s. 

The  Essentials  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  By  A.  H- 
Espenshade,  M.A.  x  +  38;  pages.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co. 
3s.  6d. 

A  Practical  French  Grammar.  By  F.  W.  AveUng,  M.A., 
B.Sc.     viii   +  2S0  pages.     Sonnenschcin.     3s. 

Macmillan's  New  Globe  Readers.  Book  II.  156  pages. 
Illustrations.     Macmillan.      is. 

A  Handbook  of  Frce-Standing  Gymnastics.  By  E.  A. 
Roberts.  140  pages.  Illustrations.  Sherratt  and  Hughes. 
3s.  6d.  nett. 
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THE  RONEO  DUPLICATOR 


THE  "RONEO" 

enables  anyone  to 
produce  5000  per- 
fect copies,  in  hand- 
writing or  type- 
writing, at  the  rate 
of  70  per  minute, 
each  copy  having 
the  exact  appear- 
ance of  an  original 


THE  "RONEO" 

is  being  used  daily 
by  the  principal 
Schools,  Colleges, 
and  Universities 
throughout  Great 
Britain.  It  is  speci- 
ally adapted  for  the 
duplication  of  Ex- 
amination Papers 


THE    No.    10    RONEO    AUTOMATICALLY    FEEDS    IN    THE    SHEETS 
THERE   IS   NOTHING    TO    DO    BUT    TURN    THE    HANDLE 


Illustrated  Booklet,  Specimens  of  Work,  aad  Full  Particulars  post  free  from  tbe  Manufacturers, 

RONEO,  Limited,  64  Great  Eastern  Street,  LONDON,  E.G. 

And  at  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Cardiff,  &c. 


"  Carnages  have  saoured  the  supremacy  o(  the  Cycling  World."— /v.i'c  '•  Financial Xtws,"  December  12. 

GAMAGE'S    EYE-OPENER 

On  the  Cycle  Price-Cutting  Question 

Many  of  our  trade  rivals  terrorised  by  the  slump  that  threatened  to  destroy  them  have  sought 
refuge  as  a  last  resource  in  wholesale  price-cuttings,  and  have  put  machines  on  to  the  market  at 
such  a  price  as  prohibits  anything  like  reliability  or  finish.     These  bicyclesare  really  fourth-rate  at 

a  third-rate  price. 


A  DIFFERENCE 


and 


A  COMPARISON. 


GAMAGE'S  OUR  RIVALS' 


"  lllxum  "  Bicycles  (.First  Gradef 
at  a  Thlril  Grade  price. 


Fourth  Grade  at  a  Third 
Grade  price. 


Wc  challenge  any  of  our  numerous  rivals  lo    produce    a    machine   for    actual    sale  that  is    as  good  value  for  money   as  is    our  £7    -  16    "ILIXUM. 
We  invite  inspection  ;  wc  cofirt  every  investigation,  and  would  prefer  that  the  novice  bring  a  cycle  expert  along  witk  them. 

Price,  with  Guaranteed 

GENUINE   DUNIiOP-WELCH   TYRES, 

Gold-lined,  Plated  Rims,  with  Black  Centres  and  Edges,  Free  Wheel  and  Two 

Brakes, 
Or  t2  monthly  payments  of  148.  6d.|  which  works  out  at  about  6Jd.  per  day. 
Or  with  the 

FAGAN   TWO-SPBED   HUB, 

Or  12  monthly  payments  of  198.   2d. 


£7-15 
£9-15 


If  unable  to  call,  please  write  for  our  Cycle  Catalogue,  sent  post  free  : 

A.  ^N.  GAIVEAOE:,  ]L.td., 

!Holl30x*n,   X^oxidon,   S.C 


THl  "ILIXUM"  ROAD8TBR. 


P  School    (London) 

Bduc.  V. 3 (1905) 
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